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THE 


ARYAN PATH 


Canst thou destroy divine Compassion? Compassion 
is no attribute. Itis the Law of Laws—eternal Har- 
mony, Alaya’s Self; a shoreless universal essence, 
the light of everlasting right, and fitness of all 
things, the law of Love eternal. The more thou 
dost become at one with it, thy being melted in 
its Being, the more thy Soul unites with that 
which Is, the more thou wilt become Compassion 
Absolute. Such is the Arya Path, Path of the 
Buddhas of perfection. - ° 

—The Voice of the Silence 
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THE IMPENDING DOOM AND THE WAY OUT 


Behold on what objects the best energies of knowledge, the 
strongest human activity and the inventive powers of man are wasted 
at the present hour: on the creation, amelioration and perfection of 
war-engines of destruction, on guns and smokeless powders, and 


weapons for the mutual murder and decimation of men. 


Great 


Christian nations seek to outvie each other in the discovery of better 
means for destroying human life, and for the subjecting by the strongest 
and the craftiest of the weakest and the simplest, for no better reason 
than to feed their peacock-vanity and self-adulation ; and Christian 
men eagerly follow the good example-—H. P. BLAVATSKY (in 1891). 


While Mars was being propitiat- 
ed at Munich by,two who love war 
and two others who fear it, most of 
our contributors to this number. were 
busy preparing their articles. There 
is not a rational human being 
who does not favour peace ; in their 
speeches politicians and ministers of 
every state declare themselves to be 
the votaries of peace—even the dicta- 
tors are claimants to that rile 
though they illogically assert that the 
way to peace lies through war. But 
not only are the Dictators illogical : 
those who are planning to fight, for 
example Great Britain, and are build- 
ing up larger armies are also illogical 
—only in a lesser degree. Many 


even among those who accept the 
precept that “hatred ceaseth not by 
hatred ” and agree that “an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth” is 
a false doctrine, and not only an im- 
moral one, bow the knee to Moloch, 

Dieta horrid King, besmear’d with 
blood . 

Of human sacrifice and parents’ tears. 

Even on the brink of war we con- 
tinued with our plan of publishing 
this special Peace number of THE 
ARYAN PATH, because we have faith 
in the greater power of peace and 
order which can transmute the oppos- 
ing force of carnage and chaos, if 
only those who speak of “ peace in 
our time” really work for it. The 
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Dictators went war—why expect 
them to labour for peace? The De- 
mocracies aspke to keep peace but 
are forging weapons of destruction, 
while construcitve planning is badly 
neglected. To avoid war is not to es- 
tablish peace. Peace must be wor- 
shipped with a whole-hearted devo- 
tion ; not in 31nd hope but with a 
clear intellectvel perception must the 
Goddess be served. Swords are not 
offerings acceptable to Her. 

There are problems which hold 
tightly the roots of war, e.g., the ra- 
cial tension (rot the artificial one 
created by Hier, for between Ger- 
mans, whatever their creedal belief, 
and the Jews 9: Europe there is no 
difference) betveen the Coloured 
and the so-callec White races ; or the 
clash of cultures between the British 
and the Indians; or the economic 
tensions and trade rivalries born of 
faise methods 3: industrialization— 
false because immoral. These root 
problems are examined by some of 
our contributors. Other articles in- 
dicate the parts which youth and 
women, writers and preachers and 
great democracies and republics like 
the U.S.A. can pay. The summation 
in the last articles clearly reveals the 
right way to last ng peace—the way 
which the openi article of so pro- 
fOundly logical amd reasonable an ad- 
vocate of order as Sir Norman Angell 


finds not only “extremely attractive ” * 


but also “muci more practicable 
than would appea- at first sight”. It 
is Lecause Non-V-clence and Passive 
Resistance are practicable that we 
often reiterate the plan of educating 
the young and the adult in its princi- 
ples. No nation zan build an army 
or a navy in a short season; after 
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years of preparation Britain found 
herself unprepared; her unprepared- 
ress for war contributed substantial- 
ly to the depressing tragedy of 
Munich. Nor can a nation educate 
itself in Ahimsa and Satyagraha in a 
year ; but a beginning can be made. 
To-day the world may be said to be 
watching to see which nation will be 
first in the race, not of armaments, 
but of developing its inner psychic 
and moral force. This appears to be 
a probability to the most proficient 
and the most experienced teacher of 
the practice of Non-Violence ; see the 
article of Gandhiji in Harijan for 
12th November under the caption 


“ Why Not Great Powers ? ” in which 
he writes :— 


I had no right to arrogate to myself 
any belief that India alone and no other 
nation was fit for non-violent action. I 
must confess that I have believed and 
still believe that India was the fittest 
nation to enforce non-violent action for 
regaining her freedom. In spite of 
signs to the contrary, I have the hope 
that the whole mass of people who are 
more than the Congress, will respond 
only to non-violent action. They are 
the readiest of all *the nations of the 
earth for such action. But when a case 
for immediate application of the remedy 
presented itself before me, I could not 
restrain myself from suggesting it to the 
Czechs for their acceptance. 

It is however open to the great powefs 
to take it up any day and cover them- 
selves with glory and earn the eternal 
gratitude of posterity. If they or any 
of them could shed the fear of destruc- 
tion, if they disarmed themselves, they 
will automatically help the rest to regain 
their sanity. But then these great powers 
have to give tp imperialistic ambitions 
and exploitation of the so-called uncivi- 
lised or semi-civilised nations of the 
earth and revise their mode of life. It 
means a complete revolution. Great 
nations can hardly be expected in the 
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ordinary course to mové spontaneously 
in a direction the reverse of the one they 
have followed, and according to their 
notion of value, from victory to victory. 
But miracles have happened before and 
may happen even in this very prosaic 
age. Who can dare limit God’s power 
of undoing wrong? One thing is certain. 
If the mad race for armaments continues, 
it is bound to result in a slaughter such 
as has never occurred in history. If 
there is a victor left the very victory will 
be a living death for the nation that 
emerges victorious. There is no escape 
from the impending doom save through 
a bold and unconditional acceptance of 
the non-violent method with all its glo- 
rious implications. Democracy and vio- 
lence can ill go together. The states 
that are to-day nominally democratic 
have either to become frankly totali- 
tarian or, if they are to become truly 
democratic, they must become coura- 
geously non-violent. It is a blasphemy to 
say that non-violence can only be prac- 
tised by individuals and never by nations 
which are composed of individuals. 
Ideas rule the world—not politi- 
cians in Downing Street or the White 
House, not even Dictators in Ger- 
many and Italy and Russia. It is 


one of the illusions to which human 
mind falls prey that legislatures are 
supreme. Ideas rule politicians and 
dictators. Ambitious and greedy 
thoughts obsess people and among 
them the leaders, who become cross- 
eyed by their evil feelings and see 
the world out'of focus. Noble and 
true ideas transform men and women 
including the politicians, 


Educate the people not merely to 
desire peace but to understand 
how it can and should be firmly es- 
tablished. This first number of 
our tenth volume presents ideas 
which need to be examined and ex- 
pounded. It is our humble offering 
on the altar of Universal Brotherhood 
Which makes no distinction between 
Easterner and Westerner, Jew and 
Nazi, Heathen and Christian. Hu- 
manity is one and the folly of a single 
member poisons the whole body ; 
contrariwise—the wisdom of a single 
unit transmutes the whole and ele- 
yates it to a higher plane of being. 


FENNER BROCKWAY'S PROGRAMME 


Resistance to rearmament ; 


Collective Security ; 


ge OO NP 


justice and freedom. 


Resistance to war, whether “ democratic ”, 


League of Nations, or 


Resistance to ittdustrial and military conscription and preparatory steps 
such as the National Register ; 

Support for the colonial workers in their struggle against imperialism ; 

Activity for a new social and international order based on co-operation, 


~~Pactfism and the Left Wing, (pp. 20-21) 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF EUROPEAN PEACE 


[Sir Nozman Angell, the famous author of a truly epoch-making book, 
The Great Illuzion, is a persevering and an indefatigable worker ın the cause of 
Peace. He is an educator of rare parts and has the gift of presenting facts so 
as to make then self-evident and at most times incontestable. In this article he 
not only has presented the problem which European civilization has to solve or 
perish, but alsc has clearly set forth the principles without which it cannot be 


solved.—EDsS. | 


The millions of Europe, the 
peoples, ardentiv desire peace. Why 
then do they set war? 

If it be repied that dictators or 
capitalists or armament makers 
force them intc it against their will, 
ic is clear that we have not examined 
the meaning of the words we use. 
A single dictetor or a group of 
twenty, or twò hundred, or even 
two thousand capitalists or arma- 
ment makers cannot “force” 
millions. The force is on the side 
of the millions. not on the side of 
a dozen or a few score elderly, obese 
gentlemen. That the obese gentle- 
men for their own purposes may 
desire a nation =o go to war and tell 
it so to do, is conceivable. But why 
does the naticn obey, since the 
power is on the side of the people ? 
Tne explanation is that the mind of 
the people has been captured by 
certain ideas ard values, by belief 
in the advantage of conquest ; or in 
glory ; or in nationalism, or patriot- 
ism ; 
this or that race or class or party— 
ideas which the few or the one may 
exploit. But it is, in the last ana- 
lysis, by manipulating those things 
of the mind thet men are brought 
to wage war. In so far as force 
enters to compel them, the force 
which coerces th2 people is supplied 
by the people themselves as the 


or in the suppression of, 


result of persuasion; of capturing 
their will. 

But for the existence of a certain 
set of ideas in people’s minds, 
special interests would be powerless 
to push whole nations to war. If, 
for instance, the building industry 
(even more considerable than the 
armament industry) could bring 
about the destruction by fire of 
some great city like London, or 
Birmingham, or Bombay, all 
concerned in that industry—the 
manufacturers of bricks, cement, 
steel, glass and the rest—would 


. make perfectly enormous profits and 


those who own shares in such in- 
dustries would make great fortunes. 
But if the capitalists controlling 
that industry were to ask the citi- 
zens of London or Bombay to burn 
down those citjes, would it be 
done? It would not. The capital- 
ists in that case are quite impotent 
to impose their wishes, however 
ardent those wishes might be. But 
they are quite successful in impos- 
ing their will about the blowing of 
cities to pieces with bombs, or in 
inducing the public to buy the in- 
struments for the purpose of doing 
that thing. flow do we account for 
the fact that in the one case it is 
so easy to bend the will of the 
people to the desires of a small 
minority (if that és the explanation 
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of war) and in the other case, 
where the economic motive is just 
as great, it is not possible at all? 

In both cases success of the 
minority depends upon reaching the 
public mind. When Adolph Hitler 


started his political career his 
following numbered about ten 
persons, and it would have re- 


mained a party of ten persons 
unless he had been able to appeal 
successfully to certain passions of 
the public—mainly the pugnacities, 
animosities, hates, desires related to 
nationalism; passions so strong 
that those who yield to them become 
oblivious of where they are being 
led, what they are sacrificing. 

The most deeply rooted of all 
impulses or instincts is, of course, 
that of self-preservation since with- 
out it living things could not have 
continued to exist. And if we 
analyse a little objectively the 
motives which have 
millions in Europe to follow a path 
which leads to their own destruction, 
we shall find, despite the apparent 
paradox, that the first and domi- 
nant motive has its roots in self- 
preservation, defence. 

We know that the impulse of 
self-preservation, obeyed without 
regard to change of external 
circumstance, without intelligent 
recognition of that change, can 
operate to our destruction. When 
the passengers of a ship, in case of 
collision, make a panic rush for the 
boats, they are obeying an 
instinct of self-preservation which 
might have been preservative when 
it prompted an animal or a herd to 
take to flight when danger appeared. 
But panic, disorderly flight in the 


induced . 


case of passengers on a ship, will 
end by destroying them. So in the 
case of the nations. Every nation 
in the world is adopting a method 
of defence which, when adopted by 
all, ends by making the defence of 
any imposstble. What is the essence 
of that method ? Each great power 
broadly takes the line: If we are 
to be secure, we must be stronger 
than any likely to challenge us. It 
proceeds to make itself thus 
stronger than a potential rival as 
the indispensable condition of de- 
fence. What becomes, in that case, 
of the defence of the weaker? If 
superiority of power is indispen- 
sable to defence, the weaker has no 
defence. 

Clearly that method starts with a 
violation of right and ethics in that 
the stronger denies to the weaker 
that right of defence by superior 
power which the former claims. 

When this very elementary 
ethical truth is pointed out the re- 
tort sometimes is that a householder 
does not deny right when he bar- 
ricades his house against the 
burglar; that Britain therefore 
denies no right when it makes itself 
impregnable. 

But that reply ignores the whole 
nature of international relationship. 
“Defence” is not a matter of keep- 
ing out foreigners. Britain has not 
been faced by the problem of repelling 
foreigners from its soil since the 
Norman invasion. But the British 
army has fought in every country of 
the world, and the Englishman would 
do well to ask himself why, if 
defence really means locking the 
doors against the intruder, he is so 
often to be found in other peoples’ 
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houses. 
In fact, however, it does not 
mean that war is necessarily 


aggressive because it happens to be 
fought on sceme one else’s soil. For 
defence means. the defence of legiti- 
mate interests. rights, arising out of 
such questions as whether trading 
ships can pas3 through a particular 
sea uninterrcptedly, whether food 
can be brought in security from 
distant lands. traders live in safety, 
necessary macerials obtained, and 
much else of zhe same character. 

But if deferce means the defence 
of what we bzieve to be our rights, 
the claim for superior power as the 
instrument of such defence puts us 
in a moral dilzmma even worse than 
that just sketched. The position 
might be indicated as one in which 
a great stat2 says to another: 
“Although we ask for superior 
power it will never be used except 
for defence. That is to say, when 
we get into a dispute with you as 
to our respezive rights and in- 
terests, and the question is whether 
you are right æ we are right, what 
we mean by defence is that we 
alone shall be judge of that 
question, and snall always be in a 
position to ima se our judgment.” 
The denial of right in that case 
Becomes more sutrageous than ever. 
Tne weaker is denied the right of 
judgment which the stronger 
claims. 

Now if one examines the out- 
standing facts of the international 
situation in Eurcpe this last thirty 
years (or for zhat matter this last 
three hundred), one sees that that 
dilemma lies az the root of the 
whole trouble. The nations seek to 
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give expression to the instinct of 
self-preservation in such a way that 
the preservation, defence of one is 
secured by depriving another of it. 
Obviously that must ultimately 
lead to conflict. 

The first impulse of those who 
realise at all deeply this dilemma is 
to say that in order to secure peace 
men must give up the claims 
for defence, or at least for armed 
defence. And if indeed men could 
be induced to do that, never to pos- 
sess arms at all, obviously the 
problem of war would be solved. It 
is an extremely attractive doctrine, 
and much more practicable than 
would appear at first sight; and 
nothing but good can come of mak- 
ing the public more familiar with 
the arguments by which it may be 
supported. But three main consid- 
erations have to be taken into 
account. 

The first is that the new or re- 
vived phenomenon of Fascism 
presents aspects of the problem 
which were not urgent a quarter of 
a century ago. Hf, to put the case 
concretely, a party pledged to 
refrain from the. use of arms could 
be returmed to power in, say, Great 
Britain, the first result of an 
unarmed government would not be 
a foreign invasion, but the seizure 
of the government by an armed 
party within Great Britain itself, 
@ party approximating in its outlook 
to the armed parties which in so 
many countries of Europe have 
seized the rtins of government. If 
that happened what would a 
government pledged to pacifism do ? 
Would it resist the armed assault 
upon the constitution? If so, it 
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would be in a position of being 
ready to use arms against its own 
countrymen, but not against 
foreigners. If it did not resist the 
assault of the armed rebels, then the 
government would be taken over by 
that armed group, perhaps 
representing a quite small minority, 
who would thereupon imprison all 
pacifists, teach the children of the 
nation to love violence, train them 
in military-mindedness, and hopes 
of peace by that road would cer- 
tainly be for a long time deferred. 

In order to prevent that outcome 
the question arises whether the use 
of force need involve the moral 


dilemma, which has been sketched ` 


above. The essence of that 
dilemma was that if each nation is 
its own defender, and a strong one 
is in conflict with a weak one, the 
weak has no defence, and the 
stronger becomes the judge of every 
dispute between taem. Organised 
society within the nation has, how- 
ever, managed to escape from that 
dilemma by neutralising the power 
of the stronger patty so that force, 
violence, does not become the means 
of determining the merits of the 
dispute. If having had a, quarrel 
with my neighbour about some 
money matter, I enter his house in 
order to take his property, because 
I believe that I am entitled so to 
do, my neighbour sends for the 
policeman, who however does not 


setile the dispute. He knows 
nothing of the dispute.. He merely 
prevents me from sttling it; 


prevents the use of my violence. 
Being thus restrained from making 
myself the judge, and from using 
my violence to -enforce my judg- 
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ment, I may be willing to turn to 
third party judgment, law, custom, 
iradition, to things other than vio- 
lence. That in civilized society is 
the real purpose of armed force—to 
render impossible the use of 
violence to determine disputes, or, 
to put it in different terms, to see 
that force instead of being the in- 
strument of rival litigants in which 
the superior strength of one party 
is the final arbiter, becomes the 
instrument of the law—the law 
against violence, so that some factor 
other than violence can be brought 
into play. 

The problem which confronts 
European civilization is to find the 
road by which (it may be slowly 
and bit by bit) force can be trans- 
Jerred from the litigants to the law, 
the law that there shall be no war. 

The theory of the thing is plain 
enough, simple enough. The diffi- 
culty is in its practical application. 
And yet applied it must be if the 
present anarchy is not to end in the 
destruction of all civilization. How- 
ever difficult the application may 
be it is certain that it could have 
been successfully applied on occa- 
sions in the past seven or eight years 
when it has not been applied, if only 
public opinion had been more 
insistent. It has not been insistent 
because understanding of the right 
principle has not been very clear 
or very profound. Ever since 1931 
when Japan began the invasion of 
China, European opinion has been 
greatly confused, sometimes ren- 
dered impotent, by the failure to 
distinguish between the problem of 
restraining violence, of preventing 
its use to settle a dispute, and the 
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problem of -Eciding the merits of a 
given dispule. Instead of concen- 
trating upon the one supreme 
purpose of preventing violence, 
instead of saying, whether it be to 
Japan or Italy or Germany: 
“Whatever tie rights and wrongs 
of this disptte our main concern is 
to see that violence does not settle 
it, that the more powerful of the two 
litigants doss not become the 
judge ’’—inst2ad of saying that in 
every case the public in Britain and 
in Europe has been led off to dis- 
cussion of the merits of that par- 
ticular dispute which engaged their 
attention at the time. Thus, in 
1931 it was argued that perhaps 
there was a good deal to be said 
for the Japanese case, that the 
Chinese had been provocative, or in 
the Italian Abyssinian matter that 
Abyssinians were after all a very 
savage people; or that in the case 
cf Spain the government had been 
guilty of ferscities. All this was 
really irrelevant to the main issue of 
European civlization. The real 
point was that the exercise of vio- 
lence by the scronger party to the 
dispute should if possible be 
prevented by tke intervention of the 
Community of Nations protecting 
the weaker agamst the stronger. It 
is impossible oł course to separate 
tke European iem the Far Eastern 
issue. Peace is indivisible. If 
Britain had teen disposed to fur- 
nish economic zid to China in her 
resistance to Japan in 1931, the 
former would have had the help of 
the United States. We would have 
had, therefore, the forces distributed 


in this way : On the one side Japan 
and on the other Britain, most of 
the British Empire, the United 
States, China, Russia. If it had 
been clear that these had been ready 
to stand by the law against violence, 
even only to the extent of economic, 
political, and diplomatic assistance, 
it is extremely questionable whether 
that law would in fact have been 
challenged. And if the law had 
triumphed in that case it would not 
have been challenged in the later 
cases of Abyssinia and Spain. 

But Britain at that time, instead 
of showing feeling for the law, 
showed among many sections of its 
people a strong feeling for the 
violator of the law, for Japan; a 
large part of the British Press was 
pro-Japanese, and the lead so given 
was followed by large sections of 
English Society. 

It is clear from the behaviour of 
every nation in the world now 
engaged in re-armament, that it is 
not prepared to surrender the use of 
arms for defence. In that case 
either defence must come by using 
such arms as do exist, and as long 
as they exist, for the defence of the 
law, the law against violence in the 
way described, or civilization will 
perish, and we shall drift once more 
to a Dark Age. If that happens it 
will be because the instinct of self- 
preservation has been expressed 
Uunintelligently, as certain animals, 
that have become extinct, gave 
expression to that instinct ; because 
the animat has overridden the 
human, because blind instinct has 
overridden the seeing mind. 


NORMAN ANGELL 
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As I am penning these lines 
Europe is uncertain of its morrow. 
How many will see the dawn of 
day and how many will wake in 
eternity if there is a shower of 
bombs! What are these conditions 
due to? Is it a mere fulfilment of 
ancient prophecy or is it a resultant 
of our actions? Nay, it is more 
than all these. It is the ceremony 
attendant on laying the foundations 
of the future of Europe. “ What?” 
I may be asked, “Is European so- 
ciety based on war?” “No, it is 
not merely European society, but 
all industrialized societies need 
violence for their existence. War 
is to them what water is to fish.” 

Time was when, individuals like 
Alexander, Nadir Shah and 
Napoleon took to arms for personal 
agerandisement, for plunder, for 
revenge, or from ambition’; but to- 
day wars are for economic reasons. 
Therefore, if we desire to understand 
the fundamental nature of war in 
economics, we have to analyse work 
and methods of work and discover 
in them the factors that cause war. 
Man’s effort to supply his needs 
takes the form of work which on 
analysis reveals a minor component 
that makes for development and 
a major component—drudgery— 
which is needed to get the full 
benefit out of the minor component. 


Work is something more than that 
which is done. It does something 
to the worker. The reaction of work 
on man is often the more important 
part. This function of work is 
almost always ignored. Any musi- 
cian, to attain proficiency, has to 
practise for hours together on his 
instrument before he can perform 
for a few minutes on the platform. 
The  practice—drudgery—is more 
important in developing the musi- 
cian than the pleasure of performing 
on the stage. 

The individual man, however, 
wishes to shirk that disciplinary part 
of work which is the mould for crear 
tion and progress and strives to have 
merely the pleasurable part without 
the pain. This is but natural. 
Aristippus, the predecessor of Epi- 
curus, preached so and made a 
philosophy of pleasure-seeking as 
the supreme goal of life nearly 
twenty-five centuries ago. ° 

In all walks of life the tendency 


of the individual is to take the sub- 


jective, short-time view of life. 
Only his own enjoyment matters, 
be it at whatever cost to society. 
The corrective should be supplied by 
society—in the form of the state, 
religion, or social organisation— 
which alone can afford to take an 
objective, long-time view of things, 
keeping steadfastly before itself the 
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progress of society. In the West, in 
developing organisation for economic 
production, t22 individual point of 
view has be2a allowed to prevail 
unhampered Ey any considerations 
other than that of selfish gain, with 
the result tket there has been a 
sustained effo7. to retain the pleas- 
ures for oneseli and pass on the 
incidental pains to others. This 
pursuit of the smrestrained short-time 
view which resalts in the separation 


of the two components of work: 


causes friction between individuals ; 
and, on a mational scale, where an 
attempt is maid2 to control other 
nations econom:cally and politically, 
causes wars. Flato preached that sla- 
very was ordeiasd by Nature and 
thus the Empires of Greece and Rome 
salved their corscience, and shifted 
the unpleasant part of work to slaves 
ard kept the p.ezsure to themselves. 
This tradition w2 find is followed to 
this day. The modern types of 
machinery are but instruments 
mainly intended to concentrate the 
pleasures in a few hands and shift 
the pains to the factory workers 
whose labours consist in endless 
repetition of a subdivided process of 
manufacture ang are nerve-racking, 
as they have been deprived of the 
element which makes for the growth 
and developmen: of the worker and 
gives him pleasure. Work 
contains this element along with 
drudgery, may caase muscular strain 
and physical fatigue but these pass 
off with rest ; ba: work from which 
this element which makes for growth 
and pleasure has been taken away 
causes nervous disorders and is, 
therefore, inimical to human pro- 
gress. The drudgery part of work 


that, 
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is needed to ‘give the worker that 
discipline without which no one can 
utilise pleasures properly. We notice 
an instance of this when a wealthy 
man’s son turns into a debauchee. 
The ‘self-made man while making 
his money, has, in the process, 
disciplined himself to husband his 
own resources but his son has had 
no such opportunity. Jf we wtsh to 
see how a nation deprived of the 
disciplinary and character-building 
faculty of work will find tls pleas- 
ures, we need only visit Pompeit 
where Rome of the days of slavery 
enjoyed itself,. revelling în all 
manner of vice and licence. 
Large-scale production of stand- 
ardised goods under centralised 
control with machinery is generally 
called industrialising. The chief 
feature of this system is that while 
the plant that transforms raw 
materials into consumable articles is 
located in some one place, the re- 
quired raw materials are gathered 
from the places of their origin and 
brought together to feed the machin- 
ery. When the finished articles are 
produced these have again to find a 
market somewhere in the world. 
Therefor to produce under this 
system one has to conquer time and 
space because the whole economic 
unit, from the production of raw 
materials to the consumption of the 
finished article, covers the whole 
world. Unless the control of all the 
contributing factors is obtained so as 
to ensure a steady supply of raw 
materials at’a speed demanded by 
the technical requirements of the 
plant and machinery for production 
at an “economic speed” and to en- 
sure the disposal of goods so pro- 
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duced on profitable -terms within 
reasonable time, no nation can be 
industrialized. Such control can only 
be secured by resorting to violence. 
For instance, if Lancashire has to 
produce cloth, the mill itself is situ- 
ated in Lancashire, where no cotton 
is grown. This mill forms the centre 
round which the whole world is 
made to rotate and subserve its pur- 
pose. The agricultural college in 
India investigates the kind of soul in 
which the type of cotton required by 
the mul can be grown. The 
researches of the college are directed 
towards producing, by cross-breeding 
and the lke, the quality of cotton 
which will give the best results for 
the mill. The farmers who may be 
cultivating food crops have to be in- 
duced to shift to cotton growing. 
When the cotton is grown, transport 
with favourable rates of freight to 
the ports has to be provided. At the 
port, facilities for loading in the 
form of quays and wharves have to 
be built. The shipping has to be reg- 
ulated and safeguarded with naval 
bases at Singapore and fortresses at 
Aden and Gibraltar. To man these 
the army, navy and air force have to 
be maintained. Such centralised 
method of production cannot be 
carried on for one day without the 
backing of the army, navy and air 
force. This Lancashire mill is an 
integral part of a world-wide organi- 
sation. It is, therefore, imperative 
to control the agricultural colleges, 
the farmers, taxation, the railways, 
shipping routes, etc. This cannot be 
done without the political domina- 
tion of India and the routes that 
lead to it. This is on the production 
side. The organisation does not end 
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there. 

When the goods have been pro- 
duced we have to sell them. Again 
the problems of roufes, ports, steam- 
ships and political control of peoples 
have to be faced. Exchange, customs 
and other financial and political 
barriers have. to be regulated, to 
provide the necessary facilities. All 
this can be done only at the point 
of the bayonet. 

Where industries are left in 
private hands in .a competitive 
society it becomes necessary to re- 
duce the cost of production to the 
furthest limit. The chief item the 
manufacturer would like to see re- 
duced is the labour cost which does 
not affect himself. This is usually 
the source of industrial strife and 
violence. Besides, it means a restric- 
tion of the amount of purchasing 
power distributed. As the effective 
demand has a direct relation to the 
purchasing power of the community 
any curtailing of the labour cost de- 
stroys demand and causes the 
phenomenon known as overproduc- 
tion and brings about ultimately a 
trade depression in the economic 
cycle. To set economic organisation 
going again the producer has to sell 
abroad in a market controlled polit- 
ically by the superiority in arms Qf 
the producing country. 

By its very nature this system is 


"intended to concentrate rather than 


distribute wealth. When wealth is 
accumulated above a certain limit it 
loses its value as a medium of ex- 
change for consumption goods, and 
the amount, not spendable in the 
country itself, has to be directed in- 
to channels of foreign investment. 
Such investments have to be protec- 
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ted and interests guaranteed by 
brute force. 

Because of the distances that lie 
between the ‘various processes of 
production, distribution and con- 
sumption of goods under this 
system, money assumes a position of 
importance out pf all, proportion to 
the function it aas meant to fulfil as 
a medium of exchange. Large-scale 
production of readily consumable 
goods, which depreciate at a greater 
race than the medium of exchange, 
places the producer distinctly at a 
disadvantage in any bargain with 
the financier wio holds the com- 
paratively indestructible commodity 
—purchasing power. This inequality 
in the bargaining power leads again 
to class hatred and violence. ; 

This is how centralised production 
calls for violeate at every step. 
Dces the prodicer who gets the 
benefit of the services of the army, 
navy and the air force pay for 
them? No. If he did his costs 
would go up wzemendously. Then 
how are these met? By the dumb 
milions. India pays over fifty crores 
for direct milizary expenses. The 
money comes iom remote places, 
from starving farmers in this coun- 
try, and not fro-x. the mill-owners of 
Britain who get the benefits. This 
again is a means resorted to by 
industrialized ccuntries to make 


their goods salazle. They can only” 


get such politicel control over other 
nations by virtue of superior might, 
depriving other people of the inborn 
right of freedom 

It makes no difference what form 
the social, po-itical or financial 
organisation may take. As long as 
there is such cextralised method of 
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prodtction violence is needed to 
make it go. Do we not see Russia, 
Germany, Great Britain, Japan and 
Italy as comrades in arms? Of 
these countries, many will be sur- 
prisec to know that Russia spends 
the most on armamenis and Ger- 
many comes a good second followed 
closel- by Great Britain. Although 
these countries have very different 
political and social organisations yet 
becaure of the one common factor of 
the centralised method of produc- 
tion, hey are all in the same boat 
as far as violence is concerned. 


Were half the power that fills the world 
vith terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on 
amps and courts, 

Giver to redeem the human mind from 

There were no need of arsenals or forts. 

Our analysis, however, need not — 
mean chat the use of machinery al- 
ways leads to violence. Machines 
are inanimate things which merely 
reflect the psychology oí the inven- 
tor. There are two types of 
machires. Most machines to-day 1n- 
dicate a mind Behind, which thinks 
in terms of throwing the drudgery 
part o work on others thus exploit- 
ing them, They are drudgery pro- 
ducers. Up to now we have 
produced very few of the second 
type ef machines which are real 
tools cf men, such as will increase 
the effciency of the user and make 
tim more productive. These do not 
call fœ centralised control to use 
them. We shall only begin to in- 
vent stch m&chines when our minds 
are occupied, not with schemes of 
exploitation, but with plans of sup- 
plying human needs in the best 
possible way. A sewing machine, 
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while increasing the efficiency of the 
seamstress and lessening her labour, 
does not pass on the drudgery to any 
one else. 

Is there no place then for 
industrialization ? Within definite 
limits centralised methods may be 
mecessary. Where public utilities 
such as supply of power, water and 
transport and key industries like 
steel and iron are concerned, 
production has to be in a 
centralised way under social control, 
organised on the principle of ser- 
vice, and not with a view to profit. 
If we realize that industrialization is 
a poison we may use it with great 
reserve. But if we look upon it 
as the goal to move towards we 
shall, as the sage predicts, find 
that instead of binding the whole 
world by industrialization we have 
ultimately bound ourselves to the 
earth. Instead of progressing to- 
wards love and peace we shall be 
reverting to the jungle law of nature 
red in tooth and claw. Shall we buy 
industrialization at such cost and 
degrade ourselves below brute 
beasts ? 

Our considerations show that for 
industrialization we need Violence. 
(1) We need violence to shift 
the drudgery part of work on 
to some one else, reserving 
to ourselves the fruits of labour ; 
(2) we need violence to get the 
raw material; (3) we need violence 
to safeguard its transport to the 
place of manufacture; (4) we need 
violence to dispose of the finished 
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goods; (5) we need violence to 
control the economic cycles produced 
by various factors consequent on 
large-scale production ; (6) we need 
violence to safeguard investments of 
accumulated fortunes; (7) we need 
violence to lay the burden of the cost 
of armaments on the shoulders of 
third parties ; and (8) we need vio- 
lence to coerce people to carry out a 
central plan. In India, we often 
hear people talk glibly of industriali- 
zation without realising that the first 
step in a national programme of 
industrialization should be the build- 
ing of ammunition factories. Do we 
want to repeat in India the doings 
of Japan in China, or those of Italy 
in Abyssinia or those of Germany in 
CZechoslovakia ? Or do we stand for 
peace, non-violence and truth? 
This is the first question to be 
answered by us. Centralised pro- 
duction means control over the lives 
of others so as to make them fall in 
line with our plans. It means de- 
struction of other people’s freedom, 
destruction of human lives, depriv- 
ing other nations of their birthright 
of employment in converting their 
own raw materials into consumable 
goods. It means the production of 
machines of destruction and the 
employment of millions of persons 
in the business of wholesale murder. 
These are essential for industrializa- 
tion. Is India prepared to accept 
such terms for the doubtful advan- 
tage of having a multitude of 
material goods ? 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 


RIGHT ECONOMICS FOR WORLD PEACE 
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All through tae ages war has been 
caused by som: form of desire for 
power, greed, pride, intolerance, fear, 
oz anger. In cperation these create 
injustice, resentment, desire for re- 
venge, and violence. These actions 
and reactions go on endlessly. Eco- 
nomic conditicrs often are a large 
factor in all of these processes. 
Hence, right 2conomic conditions 
would greatly conduce to world 
peace. 

The present system of mill and 
factory industry makes children for 
their first twelve to sixteen years a 
heavy economic burden on the par- 
ents in all ranks of society, and the 
speed and pressure of work throws 
most of the workers on the scrap- 
heap at the age of forty. The 
crowded living conditions of city 
shims which accompany factory in- 
dustry are a hel: for mothers and are 
productive of much disease, crime 
and moral anc social degeneracy of 
many sorts. The money price con- 
trol of markets together with over- 
investment of savings in equipment 
for production creates alternate 
periods of zut and economic 
depression. Tase factors together 
with modern zutomatic machinery 
ceuse permanant unemployment 
among about one-tenth of the 


population of the industrialized 
countries and a still larger part of 
the population to be on government 
doles in wretchedly low conditions 
of living and in circumstances 
degrading to self-respect. Insecurity 
is everywhere. The drab monotony, 
unhealthiness, and discontent creat- 
ed by all this make men bitter and 
eager for the excitement and 
relatively self-respecting conditions 
of war. The after-effects of war are 
further depression and social disrup- 
tion. An economic system exists 
presumably for the benefit of the 
people who live within it, but our 
present economic system is morally, 
economically ant biologically sui- 
cidal. 

In order to sacure right economics 
for worki peace we need, I believe, 
to 
1. Produce enough food, cloth- 

ing, housing and other phys- 
ical, intellectual and emo- 
tional satisfactions to give all 
men, women and children a 
decent standard of living ; 

2. Distribute these goods among 
all races, nations, classes and 
communities so as to make 
this decent standard of living 
for all a reality ; 

3. End unemployment ; 
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4. Arrange the work of produc- 
tion, distribution and con- 
sumption so that it will be 
socially satisfying to all 
engaged in it. 

The first of these requirements 
has been convincingly demonstrated 
to be possible by means of modern 
technology in agriculture and in- 
dustry. Though technically this 
problem has been solved, the solu- 
tion is not allowed to become effec- 
tive in the realm of production 
because of monopolies and financial 
and political restrictions. 

The physical problem of distribu- 
tion is also equally solvable by 
means of modern transport and 
communication. The human factors 
which prevent just distribution are 
chiefly greed, desire for power, fear, 
hate and prejudice, together with 
defects of organization and defects 
of our money system. These human 
factors find their expression in all 


sorts of tariffs, financial restrictions, | 


monopolies, political and economic 
barriers. 

The methods of progress in these 
two great problems of production and 
distribution seem to-me to lie along 
the lines of (a) taxation of the entire 
ground rent of all land, as proposed 
by» Henry George, so as to abolish 
land monopoly and holding land idle 
for purposes of speculation ; (b) al- 
teration of our system of money sym- 
bols and medium of exchange so that? 
it will not be so inevitable and effec- 
tive a stimulus to greed and so 
thorough a destroyer of* all values 
other than pecuniary. This can be 
done, I believe, by splitting up the 


ISee two articles of mine entitled 
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five different functions which money 
now performs, and having a separate 
kind of money for each function, 
with provision for transformation of 
one kind into another. That is, 
there would be one kind of money 
acting only as a medium of ex- 
change, another acting only as a 
measure of value, another only as a 
storage of value, another only as a 
symbol of credit, another only as a 
means of transferring value from 
place to place This change would, 
I believe, vastly reduce financial re- 
strictions on production and 
distribution. (c) A third remedy 
is a lowering of those tariffs which 
create unfair production and distri- 
bution among nations, such unfair- 
ness to be measured not by money 
profits but by the comparative 
welfare of peoples. (d) <A fourth 
remedy is the spread of consumers’ 
co-operatives of all sorts. (e) 
Finally, to bring about the foregoing 
reforms, campaigns of disciplined 
non-violent persuasion and, if need 
be, non-violent resistance by ex- 
ploited nations, classes and com- 
munities. 

Of these five reforms three would 
have to be made by the government 
and would require a decade or more 
of intense agitation to bring about,, 
but the other two can be initiated by 
individuals and small groups any- 
where and can make great progress 
in four or five years. 

Perhaps I should explain that the 
principal reason why I do not advo- 
cate Socialism is because I cannot 
see how it can operate without rais- 
ing a very highly centralized, large 
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and strong bureaucracy, with 
greater power than that wielded by 
zhe present ruing class in any non- 
totalitarian mation. I agree with 
Lord Acton chat the exercise of 
power corrupts him who wields it, 
and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely. Ta2 decay of all bonds 
other than the political may bring 
Socialism in some form in most 
countries, but I do not think com- 
plete Socialism will bring freedom of 
any kind, or permanent justice or 
security, or a solution of our 
economic and political problems. 
The complete evil of unemployment 
and its imzortance to modern 
society needs re comment. But the 
fourth problem I mentioned—that of 
rnaking all worx socially satisfying— 
is not yet widely realized. Within 
the last decade there has been a very 
careful five-year study of the effects 
caused by taking two small groups 
af certain employees of the Great 
Western Electric Company, of 
Chicago, putting each group in a 
room of its cwn, then establishing 
among them certain working condi- 
t.ons, such as improved lighting and 
ventilation, lunches together, certain 
wage payment methods, and so 
forth, maintaining each condition 
for a period o: about ten weeks and 
observing resits on morale and 
production. It was proved beyond 
possibility of doubt that improve- 
ment of the social aspects of the 
work counted more than anything 
else to increese production and 
create steady axappiness and high 
morale among the workers. Having 
a permanent group with opportu- 
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nities for conversation during the 
work and eating lunches together 
created a deep, strong and enduring 
satisfaction. There is clear evidence 
that a great deal of the discontent, 
bitterness, and breakdown of social 
standards and social bonds among 
the working populations of all in- 
dustrialized countries is due to the 
utter disregard by industrial leaders 
of the necessity for a strong social 
context to all work. Man is 
primarily a social being and if for 
the majority of every working day 
he is not allowed spontaneously and 
fairly freely to exercise his social 
faculties, he as an individual, and 
society as a whole decay. 

I think it probable that the 
leaders of industry and finance in all 
countries are so enmeshed in the 
faulty set of social, industrial and 
financial concepts and symbols that 
they are not able to extricate them- 
selves and make adequate reforms. 
I think the reforms must come by 
non-violent efforts of those who are 
either materially or intellectually 
and spiritually ‘alienated and dis- 
possessed by the existing socio- 
economic system. 

To end unemployment and to 
build up social satisfaction in work 
I see no reform so hopeful as the 
revival of handicraft work of all 
kinds carried on mainly in small 
groups among the unemployed and 
intellectually or spiritually 
alienated. This is not as a substi- 
tute for machine industry but to 
supplement it where it has failed, 
and gradually by example to correct 
some of its defects. Of special im- 


1See Humrs Problems of an Industrial Civilization by Elton Mayo, 1933; and 


Leadership in a Free Society by T, N. Whiteh 


ead, 1937. 
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portance are hand-spinning and 
hand-weaving, because the product 
is a necessity, the spinning tools can 
easily be transported and brought to 
group meetings, the work is easily 
learned, can be done by all ages and 
kinds of people at all seasons and 
at almost any time of the day. This 
is, of course, Mahatma Gandhi’s 
proposal. 

To those who protest that to take to 
handicrafts means the abandonment 
of that immensely fruitful industrial 
principle of division of labour, I 
would answer that the invention of 
automatic machinery has already 
caused the discard of that principle 


over wide industrial areas, and 
that discard is steadily and 
rapidly proceeding. Nor does this 
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proposal mean for society the 
abandonment of machinery. But to 
those whom machine industrialism 
under financial control has robbed 
of self-respect, work, satisfaction in 
work, and a happy and stable social 
life, the exercise of handicrafts in 
groups will restore that which was 
taken away, will provide endurable 
standards of living, will give poise 
and significance to life. It will build 
democracy and help to heal the ex- 
isting dangerous crevasses in society. 

International conflicts are a 
summation and expression of social 
conflicts within the nations. These 
domestic social conflicts will 
largely disappear as soon as right 
economic conditions are created and 
maintained. 


RICHARD B. GREGG 


Never in this world can hatred be stilled by hatred ; it will be stilled only 


by non-hatred—this is the Law Eternal. 


Some quarrellers do not realise that in this world we must all at some time 
cease to live; but there are others who do so realise, and they will settle their 


quarrels, 


—Dhammapada 


RACE PREJUDICE AND WAR 


[Lord Olivier has first-hand knowledge of the problem on which he is writ- 
ing ; he has been in cifictal capacity to British Honduras, Leeward Islands, Jamaica, 
and has had opportunities to study it in various state secretariats in the capital of 
the British Commonwealth. He was Secretary of State for India in 1924. He is 
the author of White Capital and Coloured Labour, The Anatomy of African 
Misery, The Emire Butlder and other volumes. His article should be read in 
conjunction with the two which follow.—Ebs. ] 


Socrates, in his last discourse to 
his friends, as related by Plato 
(Phedo, Section 30), uttered (al- 
most casually, it might seem, for it 
was not relevart to his argument), 
the very pregnan: and modernly 
applicable observation: “For all 
wars amongst us arise on account of 
our desire to acquire wealth.” 

So tar as inter-racial hostility „or 
cclour prejudice exist in the modern 
world, that generalisation is emin- 
ently true about that form of 
“war”. The original causes are 
principally economic, arising out of 
the desire of a conquering or master- 
ing people to enslave or employ on 
ckeap terms a weaker or conquered 
race, or to possess the latter’s wo- 
men, and guard their own from 
intercourse with the slave race. 

The social institution of slavery 
itself produces, by reaction, a doc- 
trine of superiority on the part of 
‘the dominant raze, and of inferiority 
attributable to the subordinate. 
Plato’s disciple, Aristotle, sanctioned 
this prejudice m the Greek com- 
munity by the theory that “the 
barbarian races” were slavish by 
nature. 

Modern South African racal 
philosophy goes even further than 
this, and professes to consider 
the native African unfitted for civic 


association with white men. On the 
basis of this theory, native African 
races, not only in South Africa, but 
further north, are being subjected to 
what is described as a “ segrega- 
tion” policy, meaning that they are 
to live in special areas, have no civic 
rights in the states to which they 
belong, and are only to mix and as- 
sociate with white men in the rela- 
tion of labourers under contracts of 
service. The basis of this policy, as 
Professor W. A. Macmillan, in his 
recent volume, Africa Emergent, 
once more umcompromisingly de- 
monstrates, is impossible and self- 
coniradictory, (since the blacks 
must mix with, and reside among, 
the whites in* erder to work for 
them), and is admitted by South 
African politicians to be nothing 
else than fear. 

In industrial relations hostility is 
aroused among the white wage- 
workers against the black by the 
fear of their competition at the very 
low rates of wages at which they 
tan be forced to work, combination 
among them being forbidden, and 
all attempts at organising such 
combination being declared by law 
seditious and subject to heavy 
penalties. Not only are these 
relations essentially of the character 
of civil war, arising out of “ desire 
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to acquire wealth’: but they 
are actively provocative of inter- 
racial hatred and prejudice, which 
are becoming in all such mixed 
societies rapidly and markedly 
more acute as education progresses 
among the subject people, and as 
the poverty of the unskilled white 
workers, both in Africa and in the 
United States, who have to compete 
with them as wage-workers or 
share-croppers grows more preval- 
ent. Mr. Macmillan, in the volume 
I have named, thus describes the re- 
sults in South Africa (where 
colour bar legislation expressly ex- 
cludes coloured people from employ- 
ment in skilled mechanical in- 
dustries) :— 

In South Africa, the oldest and much 
the strongest of the settler countries, the 
state of society has now become intoler- 
able or even dangerous and sets men 
groping for a more satisfactory solution. 
While only an astonishing resilience 
characteristic of Africa saves the spirit 
of the native Africans. whose tribal 
organisation, such as it was, is shattered, 
the less successful Europeans—the poor 
whites—now find themselves in cut- 
throat competition “for unskilled em- 
ployment with a growing host of land- 
less blacks still poorer than themselves. 
These “poor whites”, though like any 
similar community they are suspicious 
of “capitalism”, have in addition come 
tcp regard the rise of the Africans to 
competence as a formidable peril to 
their own interests or privileges. 

So long as the deposits of mineral 
wealth, which have attracted capitale 
ist investment to Africa, remain un- 
exhausted, or can, under the shield 
of a colour bar, continue to yield 
profit only to Europeans, the actual 
warfare implicit in these conditions 
may not become violently manifest : 
but in a society dependent solely on 


agriculture it is not possible for 
both an indigenous and an immi- 
grant population to earn a high 
standard of livelihood; and where 
native Africans have been excluded 
from, their accustomed means of 


‘subsistence, whilst their numbers 


increase and their requirements for 
an advancing standard of civilisa- 
tion are continually being stimulat- 
ed by contacts with European 
society, it is impossible to expect 
that there will not, in the course of 
at most two generations from now, 
be positive manifestations of revoli 
against racial repression, and that 
the now implicit warfare will become 
explicit, as it has done everywhere 
else under similar conditions 
throughout the course of history. 

Mr. Peter Nielsen, lately retired 
from many years’ public service as a 
magistrate in South Africa, has em- 
bodied in his book, recently pub- 
lished, The Colour Bar, his personal 
judgments on the origins of colour 
prejudice, in which, after discussing 
various popular theories as to its 
justification, he makes the following 
rather remarkable statement :— 

The fact remains that the general 
fear in the Whites is not now of the 
enmity of the African but of his 
friendliness, seeing that it is recognised 
by all that as an open enemy he can 
be kept in subjugation but that as a 
glose friend and neighbour his claim to 
full equality with his present masters 
may soon prove irresistible. 

Fear, then, of our black fellow man 
as a competitor and rival, if not as a 
potential enemy, we see to be the con- 
tinuing cause of the whole situation 
which has come to be recognised as the 
Native Problem. But fear of our fel- 
low men we have been taught to sus- 
pect as a wrong motive for any kind 
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of collective action against them, a 
sinful feeling to be cast out and re- 
placed by perfect love. 

“In time”, observes Shakespeare, 
“we hate that which we often 
fear.” 


It is now hardly disputed by any 
one who has lived in a mixed society, 
that there is not any natural anti- 
pathy between persons of different 
races who mix in conditions in 
which there is no opposition of in- 
terests. Religious and educational 
teachers and young children habit- 
uelly find them attractively lovable. 
Even the time-honcured theory that 
Africans and some other coloured 
races had an unpleasant bodily 
smell (which is untrue, whenever 
they spend, as they love to do, mugh 
tine and money on washing and 
soap) can hardly appear a convinc- 
ing reason for segregation of those 
races themselves, in view of the prof- 
use advertisement which now fills 
all our newspapers, of similar 
liability to offensive effluvia attach- 
ing to graceful young English 
wemen. Moreover, it has long been 
notorious that Africans and Indians 
find the odour of white men quite 
sickening. When Mr. Bernard 
Shaw returned recently from a tour 
round the world, he expressed to me 
his sense of the extreme attractive- 
ness of the Cingalese people, who, 
he said, appeared to him to be 
manifestly the most successful 
human bodily type (as it is prob- 
ably one of the earliest) produced 
by tne Life Force in the form of 
humanity, not only by reason of 
physical grace and charm, but by 
natural good humour, courtesy, and 
quickness of sympathy and intellig- 
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ence. Nevertheless, these same 
peopE have, within memory, been 
embroiled in bloody conflicts with 
the r2presentatives of white civilisa- 
tion, who came to Ceylon for the 
purpcse of making profits out of 
their labour. 

Mr. Nielsen. however, in sum- 
ming up his conclusions, attributes 
race prejudice and fear in South 
Africe far more to the consolidation 
of a belief in race as the basis of 
natioralism, than to the influence of 
economic jealousy. He observes :— 


At -he present time the numbers of 
those -vho profess belief in the need for 
perpetaal hostility are greater, and the 
noise cf their preachment 1s louder than 
ever Lefore. Millions of white people 
are beng exhorted to worship only the 
folk-soal, the dynamic principle behind 
all prozress ; to cast away the outmoded 
ideological lumber of the past and to 
learn tc: think only with their blood when 
they tiink about the purpose of their 
own ccllective being. 


He quotes the memorable pro- 
nouncement of Sir Thomas Watt, 
one oi the members of the Legis- 
lature for Natal 2— 


The White Man is determined to do 
all he can to remain and, what is more, 
to rule *This matter is to us in South 
Africa such a vital and fundamental 


matter that no ethical considerations m... 


such a- the rights of man, will be al- 
lowed wo stand in the way. 

This may be taken as a typical 
ttterarce of the feeling of the elec- 
torate in the Dominion of South 
Africa, and in the Rhodesias, from 
which electorate natives are, or are 
being, regrettably excluded or redu- 
ced, at best, to a negligible minor- 
ity. 

Sir John Harris, Secretary of the 
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Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protec- 
tion Society, since his recent return 
from a visit to most of the mixed 
communities in South Africa, has 
frequently expressed himself as 
appalled at the marked intensifica- 
tion and rapid progress of inter- 
racial hostility since the date of his 
last previous visit, and he very ap- 
propriately quotes, in his pamphlet 
South Africa from the Cape to the 
Zambesi, (published by his Society, 
price 3d.,) a memorable utterance 
made by General Smuts in 1926: 


At that time the Government of 
South Africa was embarking upon its 
first definite colour bar legislation de- 
barring British subjects of any colour 
—and solely because of their colour— 
from attaining to any form of 
industrial or civic citizenship. General 
Smuts then warned South Africa of the 
danger; he said: “The bill will be 
taken as an outrage not only by Black 
Africa but by Yellow Asia”.... “We 
shall gather on our heads the hatred 
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of the whole of Asia.”...“ We, a hand- 
ful of whites, are ring-fencing ourselves 
first with an inner ring of black hatred 
and beyond that with a ring of hatred 
of the whole of Asia.”...“ The natives 
are seething with discontent all over 
South Africa.”.... “In these circum- 
stances tke Colour Bar Bill gratuitously 
produced here is a firebrand flung into 
a haystack.” 

Are we of this generation to witness 
the fulfilment of this prophecy? That 
is the question which leaped forward in 
every discussion from the Cape to 
Buluwayo, from Bechuanaland to 
Zululand, no matter with whom the dis- 
cussion took place—Government offi- 
cials, traders, planters, chiefs, native 
councils, natives on the highways, on 
farms, or in the locations and reserves. 
The answer to the question is “ Not just 
yet”, because though the African is an 
ardent Icver he is a slow hater. But 
what is admitted to be true is that sus- 
picions and discontent have increased 
disastrously since General Smuts’s 
prophecy and who can be surprised! ? 


OLIVIER 


‘The above article gives the angle of vision of a sympathetic Englishman 


on the subject of racial prejudice which is gathering force and which is bound to 


generate war. 


The two which follow are by ‘coloured’ gentlemen who examine the prob- 
lem of the relation between the two races on two continents.—EDS. | 


EAN 


Ns 


PEACE BETWEEN THE WHITE AND 
THE BLACK RACES 
[In the first article the consideration of the problem of colour conflict is 


localized. It is pointed out that race prejudice in the Southern States of the 
U S.A. inhibits the progress of these States. The status quo existing there at pre- 


sent is described as an “ingrowing imperialism based on colour caste”. 


But 


a note of optim:sm is struck. It is thought that general tendencies are such that 
revolution may be averted and a progressive movement eventuate “if the common 
in-erests of the common man—black and white—become the pivot of reform 


effo ? 


The second one surveys the position of the Dark Races in the international 


world and declares that the racial problem is rooted in economic soil. 


is only partially true. 


But this 


Race prejudice flourishes equally among black and white 
people whose income is the same and whose social status is similar. 


It is in evi- 


dence between capitalist and capitalist, as between labourer and labourer—witness 
the writer’s own statement regarding the treatment meted out by many unions of 


the American Federation of Labour. 


But viewing both these articles, one feels that however ameliorating reforms 
may be, the evil of colour prejudice cannot be wiped out unless men begin to 
realize their spiricual identity and solidarity. Selfishness and the sin of separateness 
are the roots of all human misery, and, as H. P. Blavatsky points out, “the only 
palliative to the evils ot life is union and harmony—a Brotherhood in ACTU, and 


altruism not simply in name ”.—Ebs. ] 


I—THE NEGROES OF THE U.S.A. 


[Alain Lccke is Professor of Philosophy at Howard University, Washington 
D. C. He studiec at Oxford as a Rhodes Scholar, is a Ph. D. of Harvard, and is 


the author of several books on the Negro question, e. g., 


The Negro tn America 


and Frederick Douglass, A Biography of Antt-Slavery.—Ebs.] 


Certainly tke only peace an 
intelligent and loyal Negro can con- 
template in the situation of racial 
inequality anc conflict in the 
Southern United States is a peace 
with justice, which in the long or 
short run must involve a radical re- 
vision of the status quo. It would 
seem that also any far-sighted 
pacriot or libera. cosmopolitan would 
be in complete agreement with this 
principle, not cnly from the ideal- 
istic point of view of justice and 
consistency with professed democra- 
tic principles, but also from the 
pragmatic position that in no other 


way can the increasing demands of 
the aggrieved minority be settled. 
In the so-called: Black Belt, which 
includes*about sixty per cent of the 
Southern area, the Negro popula- 


tion is a numerical minority by only m. 


a small margin, and in certain 
specific areas it really forms a 
majority in numbers though not 
in economic resources or in politi- 
cal power. The one thing to be 
agreed upon by all schools of 
thought on the subject is, therefore, 
that a solution within the staus quo 
is out of the question. For that 
status quo rests upon political dis- 
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franchisement, econontic exploita- 
tion, arbitrarily and legally defined 
bi-racial life in separate schools, 
separate public conveyances, sepa- 
rate churches and separate insti- 
tutional organizations of other 
types, with a social stigma of 
“inferiority ” to bolster the social 
policy of “white supremacy”. To 
observers not familiar with the situ- 
ation in detail it might be graphi- 
cally described as an internal 
colonial status, an ingrowing 
imperialism based on colour caste. 

What then can we mean by 
talking of peace, if we go beyond 
mere pious aspirations and unreal- 
istic hopes? I think the first reali- 
zation of any practical importance 
is the reckoning, unusual in the 
framework of traditional race 
prejudice, that the white man and 
his civilization suffer greatly from 
the repression of the black minority. 
If, as is coming to be increasingly 
recognized, the low standard of liv- 
ing, the economic backwardness of 
the South and the retardation of 
general social progress in this region 
are direct results and general conse- 
quences of Southern. social, economic 
and political policies basede largely 
on the racial situation, then the 
maOtives and the reasons for social 
reconstruction become the common 
interest and involve the common 
welfare of white and black alike. 
Against the partisan traditions of 
generations, this realization is 
rapidly coming to the fore in the 
progressive thinking of tlfe South. It 
is still a minority opinion, but there 
is no doubt that it holds the one 
hope for the future that might pos- 
sibly avert race conflict of serious 


proportions in the next generation 
or half-generation. When President 
Roosevelt characterized the South, 
as he recently did, as ‘‘ the Nation’s 
No. 1 economic problem”, he was 
proposing in a statesmanlike way a 
common denominator for social re- 
construction. The earlier so-called 
“ Reconstruction ”, after the emanci- 
pation of the slaves, brought neither 
real social reform nor social peace. 
It was pivoted on racial factional- 
ism, national sectionalism with 
hatreds and prejudices between the 
North and the South resulting from 
the alignment of the Civil War, and 
the reconciliation of these factions 
since 1900 in the’new industriali- 
zation of the South was entirely at 
the expense of the Negro’s interests 
and the political and economic 
rights of both the Negroes and the 
poor whites. They eventually 
found themselves jointly involved 
in a wage slavery as unskilled mill 
and factory labour or in an agrarian 
serfdom zs tenant farmers or share- 
croppers. 

The contemporary share-cropper’s 
revolt in the Southern Tenant 
Farmers’ Union, the trends toward 
labour organization of the semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers, who 
include many Negroes and the 
potentialities of political realignment 
breaking the Democratic Party’s 
old-line closed primary election, 
which was the chief mechanism of 
Negro disfranchisement,—these all 
point to issues of crucial and per- 
haps revolutionary reform. But 
as involving a new division between 
progressives and conservatives rather 
than one on purely race lines they 
forecast 2 lessening of the tension 
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along racial lires and the possible 
averting of mass race conflict. 
Struggle there will be in either case, 
but if the common interests of the 
common man, black and white, be- 
come the pivo: of reform effort, a 
progressive rather than a revolu- 
tionary movement .can be antici- 
pated. In many instances, notably 
in the organization of black and 
white workers <ogether, especially in 
the farmer-ienant unions, this 
solvent of ccmmon interest has 
proved effect.re to overcome the 
traditional prejudice of race. 

In another curtry an analysis of 


this sort would really mean just a. 


forecast of class war’ taking the 
place of race war. But in America 
economic reconstruction is already 
far enough advenced and has suff- 
cient mass momentum to warrant 
our thinking of its extension with- 
out the necessity of revolution. If 
the cause of the Negro masses can 
be hitched tc this forward social 
movement there is hope. The 
younger Negrc: leadership, aware of 
this, is striving tc harness the rising 
race consciousiaess and the growing 
solidarity of the Negro group to 
such an alignment rather than to 
the normally separatist trends of 
“ self-determiaation”’ and a policy 
of political and economic separatism. 
The barriers oi prejudice cause 
many eddies cf purely racial feeling, 
but the larger vision of the more 
intelligent sections of Negro 
opinion is for common action and 
progressivism, particularly on the 
political and 2conomic fronts. Cul- 
turally the major trends are still 
racialist and probably will remain 
so in this relatively non-contro- 


versial field. ° 

The contemporary Western world 
is to-day one of unpredictable po- 
tentialities. Certainly the tendencies 
of minority causes generally do 
not favour the prediction of a 
peaceful solution of the American 
race problem. But the complete 
cultural assimilation of the Negro 
in American life and his lack of 
political ambitions beyond common 
citizenship rights in the traditional 
framework of the American 
democracy do argue for the pos- 
sibility at least, with proper social 
and economic reform, of that peace 
with justice of which we spoke at 
the outset. One thing is certain, 
under the structure of American life 
no large-scale improvement ot 
the economic lot of the com- 
mon man is possible without 
proportional inclusion of the mass 
Negro. A wide differential of living 
standards or of wage standards, 
even as wide as the present discrep- 
ancies, will thwart the general 
progress and jeopardize basic 
reforms now ufider way, such as 
state responsibility for unemploy- 
ment, social security, child-labour 
reforms, wide-scale unionization of 
labour, public supervision of health 


and the like, to which the pubist.. 


policy in America is already serious- 
ly committed. We used to say that 
Christianity and democracy were 


*poth at stake in the equitable solu- 


tion of the race question. They were ; 
but they were abstract ideals that 
did not Bleed when injured. Now 
we think, with more realistic logic 
perhaps, that economic justice 
cannot stand on one foot ; and eco- 
nomic reconstruction is the domin- 
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ant demand in the‘ present-day 
American scene. 
In it lies the hope both for pro- 
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gress and for peace in this genera- 
tions-old problem of race relations. 


ALAIN LOCKE 


H.—IN DARK AFRICA 


[William Harrison is an Afro-American who would be called a patriot by 
the Africander and a coloured man by the American. He won scholarships and 
prizes at Harvard and has already made his mark as a journalist. He is Editor 


of International African Opinion.—EDs. | 


At the outbreak of the Italo-Ethio- 
pian war in 1935, General Smuts 
and Premier Hertzog of the Union 
of South Africa predicted that a wave 
of resentment would sweep the conti- 
nent of Africa if the League of Na- 
tions did not aid the last independent 
nation governed by an African poten- 
tate. As these statesmen realised, the 
Emperor Haile Selassie was a symbol 
of African hopes and aspirations, a 
figure in whom the Africans and 
peoples of African descent took great 
pride. Indeed, their prediction has 
come true, and the wave of resent- 
ment has not yet subsided, though 
the prestige of the’ European has 
waned considerably. It is no exag- 
geration to say that confidence has 
been lost, that the implicit trust which 
the simple-minded natives were wont 
te Dlace in the words of Governments 
has suffered a severe shock ; perhaps 
the damage to European prestige is 
still not so evident on the surface, 
largely because the channels of Afri“ 
can opinion are far from wide. Ex- 
cept for articulation on the West 
Coast—Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria—African opinion is 
mute, prevented from full expression 
by political and social factors. Some 
African languages, for example, have 


not been reduced to writing ; the de- 
velopment of interior regions has not 
reached ithe stage where rapid com- 
munications between distant parts 
can be taken as a matter of course ; 
the so-called “ jungle-telegraph ”— 
the signals which reverberate across 
wide stretches of territory‘ through 
the rhythmic beating of drums—is an 
avenue of African native publicity 
not accessible to peoples of different 
culture and location. 

When one considers all the diffi- 
culties in the way of an approach to 
any understanding of the real opin- 
ions held by masses of Africans and 
peoples of African descent, one hesi- 
tates to declare what their prevalent 
feeling of black and white relations 
is. If we consider the least retard- 
ed section, the 16,000,000 Negroes of 
the United States, it is possible to 
forecast the spiritual climate in some 
degree. We should remember, even 
in that instance, that although there 
have long been organisations such as 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Coloured People, 
founded in 1911 as an aftermath of 
the race riots in Atlanta, Georgia, 
and the Equal Rights League, head- 
ed by the late William Monroe Trot- 
ter in its heyday, nevertheless the 
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political consc.ousness of the Ameri- 
can Negro d.d mot become inter- 
rational, and 12 did not acquire any 
feling of solidarity with his African 
brethren until che post-War appear- 
ence of Marcas Garvey, with his 
strongly nazonalistic “ Back-to- 
Africa” mov2mnent.: The Garvey 
movement mobilised the masses 
of American Negroes to a de- 
gree comparadle to the mobili- 
sation of India’s teeming millions 
by Mahatma Gandhi, but as Garvey 
is not a great man like Gandhi, his 
programme 145 remained wholly 
visionary, wilt. few concrete results. 
Almost the ony important result of 
Garveyism hze been the creation of 
Negro solidarify, but the leader gave 
it no practical direction. He stéod 
firmly, however, against European 
imperialism in Africa, but envisaged 
the solution 0: the African problem 
through the lens of a scheme for re- 
patriation, as I have said, for the 
American Negroes, who were to re- 
turn en masg. How ill-considered 
his policy was appeared when the 
Liberian Government refused to allow 
Garveyite emizrants to land in their 
country—-Garvey had evidently neg- 
lected to sound them out in advance. 
Trotter, who zs a Negro leader is not 
so widely krown as Garvey, was 
chiefly concerned with the struggle 
against the cvil and political disabil- 
ities of American Negroes, inveigh- 
ing against evils like racial segrega- 
tion: otherwise his programme was 
not nationalistic in any sense, as he 
stood for the assimilation and inte- 
gration of the American Negro into 
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American political and social life. 
He felt that the assimilative proc- 
ess could be achieved by the en- 
forcement of existing Constitutional 
guarantees. Like Dr. W. E. B. Du 
Bois,? the militant editor of the organ 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People, he 
consumed much of his energy in 
fighting for the eradication of evils 
like lynching, through legislation 
enacted by the Federal Government ; 
but he did not attack the funda- 
mental assumptions upon which the 
Ameritan Republic rests. Trotter’s 
only instance of international spirit 
appeared when in 1919 he endeavour- 
ed to place the problems of the Amer- 
ican Negroes as an oppressed minor- 
ity before the Peace Conference at 
Versailles, but as he was ignored, that 
gesture may be taken as rather an 
instinctive realisation that the prob- 
lems of all Africans and peoples of 
African descent are inextricably in- 
terwoven. 

It is safe to say that all the Negro 
organisations of any scope, including 
even the Pan-African Congress 
established by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, 
had protest as almost their ultimate 
aim, and they approached the eco- 
nomic problem as secondary. 


As early as 1915, Dr. Du Bois had 


sensed the growing importance of 
Labour in world politics, and had de- 
eclared that the only lasting solution of 
the American race problem was unity 
between the white and black workers, 
but the realities of the trades-union 
movement in the United States, the 
exclusion of Negroes from many 


1See his articles in THE ARYAN PATH for aren 1936 on “ The Clash of Colour” 
and for October 1936 on “ The Union of Colour ’—Ens 
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unions of the Americafi Federation 
of Labour during the regime of 
Samuel Gompers, led him to empha- 
sise the purely racial difficulties of 
Negroes even ın the ranks of organ- 
ised Labour. His project of the 
Pan-African Congress, which was 
chiefly a conference of intellectuals 
irregularly convened and unsystemat- 
ic in its methods of organisation, was 
designed to further spiritual soli- 
darity amongst all Africans and 
peoples of African descent in the 
United States, the West Indies, South 
America and Africa. He felt even 
a certain kinship with the Indians, 
Chinese and Japanese. It is signifi- 
cant that the sub-title of The Crisis, 
his magazine, was “ A Record of the 
Darker Races”. 

Real challenge to the programmes 
of Negro organisations did not come 
for some time. Various inter-racial 
associations have been and are in 
vogue ; the president of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People has always been a 
white man, and the principal financial 
support has been rendered by white 
persons. All the local branches, 
except in the Southern States of the 
American Union, contain white 
officers as well as black, since 
membership is open to anybody who 
is desirous of improving the condi- 
tion of the Negro and thus removing 
the causes of racial friction. Since e 
the advent of the Italian conquest 
of Ethiopia, however, the masses of 
American Negroes have been smitten 
with a race-consciousness that is 
deeper than that inculcated by Gar- 
veyism. They have been influenced 
by the wave of resentment which has 
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swept the coloured world. Coming 
as it did in the midst of the world- 
depression, when their economic lot 
has worsened, the Ethiopian affair 
gripped the imagination of the 
Negroes. The ground had already 
been prepared by the Communist 
Party of the -United States, the 
American section of the Communist 
International, which began to be ac- 
tive shortly after the War, making it 
a cardinal point in their policy to 
stress Negro grievances. Though re- 
cruitment into the ranks has been and 
is comparatively small, the growth 
has not been so—by that statement 
I mean that the figures published by 
the Communists themselves tend to 
show a sveady increase from year to 
yedr. With their slogan of “ Self- 
determination for the Negro people 
in the Black Belt” they shook the 
basic assumptions of previous Negro 
thought, for they held that the 
Negroes in the South, where the 
greater proportion resides anyway, 
constituted a real nation, an oppress- 
ed national minority similar to the 
Georgians or Poles under the Tsarist 
regime. Now is not the time and 
here is not the place to discuss this 
highly controversial and arguable 
thesis, but confirmation of a latent 
nationalist spirit has come with the 
establishment of the National Negro 
Congress in 1935. It would be 
chronologically incorrect to assert 
that the founding of the Congress was 
inspired by the events in Ethiopia, as 
the first sessions met in February 
1935 before knowledge of the Italo- 
Ethiopian conflict was widespread 
amongst the general public. What 
is significant, however, is the phenom- 
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enal growth cj the Congress after 
that date, and i-s long-term tendency 
to increase. Other organisations, to 
be sure, sprang up as a direct result 
or the pro-Eth.cpian feeling amongst 
the Negroes. lany have since de- 
clined in influenze as well as numbers, 
but the chief was the American Aid 
tc Ethiopia (xew disintegrated), an 
inter-racial gro1i2 whose purpose was 
the purchase of medical supplies for 
Ethiopia. Anctner is the United Aid 
for Peoples of African Descent, whose 
membership and influence are largely 
confined within Harlem, the Negro 
quarter of New York, while the send- 
ing of a special emissary to the 
American people by Haile Selassie, 
after his exile, resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Ethiopian World Federa- 
tion. 

I have instanced all the American 
Negro organisaztons of explicit or im- 
plicit political purpose to imdicate 
the extent of ectivity amongst the 
race in America. This activity in 
turn shows their consciousness of 
their problems m both the national 
and internatior.el aspects. But this 
means of gaug.ng their opinion can 
be supplemented by the perusal of 
them principal newspapers such as 
The Pittsburgk Courter, The Balti- 
more Afro-American, The Boston 
Guardian, The Xew York Amsterdam 
News, The Checago Defender, arid 
Tae Norfolk Journal and Guide. It 
is possible also, of course, to cite rep- 
resentative Nerro writers and men 
of affairs, like D-. Du Bois, Langston 
Hughes, James W. Ford, Claude 
McKay, George S. Schuyler, Paul 
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Robeson, Kelly Miller? and J. A. 
Rogers, belonging to both the conser- 
vative and radical political camps. 
In all these newspapers and books, 
which are the voice of the Negro, to 
use a hackneyed expression, the will 
to peace is manifest. Their “ inartic- 
ulate major premiss” is that at 
bottom the interests of the whites and 
the blacks in America are the same, 
and no lasting peace can be estab- 
lished without social, economic and 
political equality. 

In so far as the International 
African Service Bureau of London, 
headed by George Padmore, inter- 
nationally the most prominent Negro 
political writer, is representative of 
native African opinion, it challenges 
the basic assumptions of world- 
society, being explicitly anti-imperial- 
ist and dedicated, like the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association of 
Garvey, to the policy of Africa for 
the Africans, and its policy has an 
orientation to the Marxist left, 
although it is not an affiliate of either 
the Communist, gr the Second, or the 
Fourth (Trotskyist) International, 
but endeavours to adapt Marxism to 
the purposes of Africans, whom it 
regards as for the most part peasants 
rather than proletarians. As agricul- 
ture is the economic basis of most 
African communities, whether on the 
Gold Coast or in Tanganyika, the 
eanalysis of Padmore and his 
colleagues seems realistic. In fact, 
their economic analysis 1s correct also 
for the Brétish West Indies and the 
Southern States of the American 
Union. Hence, the land problem, 
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wherever Africans and peoples of 
African descent are, is of capital im- 
portance, since the majority of them 
can be found either directly engaged 
in agricultural labour or dependent 
upon the fruits of agriculture for 
their livelihood. In West Africa, this 
fact is classically illustrated by 
the dependence of entire communities 
upon the success or failure of a single 
crop, the cocoa crop, and when world 
prices for cocoa are low, an acute de- 
pression sets in; this depression 
halis the entire economic activity of 
the territories such as the Gold Coast, 
Sierra Leone, and Nigeria. Likewise, 
in the West Indies wherever the 
system of single crops prevails, the 
loss of markets, because of competi- 
tion from other countries which raise 
the same crop, causes economic de- 
pression leading to unemployment. 
Once unemployment becomes wide- 
spread, political disturbances occur, 
as in Jamaica, Trinidad, and British 
Guiana this year, and political ques- 
tions affecting the peoples of 
African descent begin to assume a 
gravity which previously they did not 
possess. Owing to the economic sta- 
tus of the whites as‘ exploiters of the 


resources and labour of the colonies, 
they soon receive the focus of atten- 
tion, and the spirit of inter-racial 
friction arises from its always dor- 
mant state to violent activity. 

In the face of these problems of 
race which have their origin not in 
any malice aforethought, as the law- 
yers say, on the part of either the 
white or the black race, but in the 
economic system under which they 
both live, it is easy to see that final 
peace between them can come only by 
abolition of the system and through 
the establishment of a new economic 
order which will change their social 
relations from that of exploiter vis-à- 
vis exploited, privileged versus under- 
privileged, master against serf. For- 
tunately for both of them, despite the 
upheavals of the present and even 
a certain amount of social chaos that 
is manifest in undeclared wars of 
aggression, the tendency of our age is 
towards the achievement of that 
“Parliament of man, the federation 
of the world ”, which was envisioned 
by Tennyson. Time is on the side 
of peace. 

WILLIAM HARRISON 


PEACE BETWEEN JEWS AND GENTILES 


[Cecil Roth writes to us: “I am a simple historian, who in consequence 
of the general msundetstanding of what his own people, the Jews, stand for has 
withdrawn hims: f to an increasing extent from general and concentrated himself 
on Jewish research. And I am one of those wha feel that, whereas research (which 
is the pursuit of truth) was once a self-understood academic pastime it has now 
become—because it is the pursuit of truth—a bulwark of a threatened civilization. 
I don’t know whether it is of interest that I have just resigned my Corresponding 
Membership of various Italian academies in consequence of Mussolini’s latest 
anti-Semitic legislacion, which clearly does more violence to Italy’s tradition than 


to the rights of Halan Jewry.” 


Mr. Roth contributed a very reasoned article om “ The Nazi Delusion” to 


our issue of Octoper 1934.—Eps, ] 


It is seldom taat I have found such 
difficulty in wrting an article as in 
the case of the present one, which I 
have been asked 70 contribute to THE 
ARYAN PATH or ‘Peace between Jews 
and Gentiles”. I have begun time 
after time, but che result has each 
time been hopelkssly unsatisfactory : 
I have come back after a day or two, 
but with no more success than before. 
The reason did ret lie in the atmos- 
phere of turmct) which was omni- 
present in those <ate-fraught days at 
the close of September. Never per- 
haps was the desire for peace so ar- 
ticulate and so cmmipresent in the 
world as it was zt that period: 
though it was a <eeling based more on 
physical than on idealistic considera- 
tions, more on fear than on love, 
more ona predice against being 
killed than on one against killing. 
The difficulty thet I felt was not an 
external, but rather an internal one. 
The subject I had been assigned was 
one that I found hard to expound— 
not because the ideal is impossible, 
but because it & self-evident. It is 
as difficult for me to think of any- 
thing but peace between Jew and 
Gentile as it is “or me to think of 


anything but affection between 
brother and brother. True—as 
between brother and brother—there 
may be occasional misunderstandings 
and ill-feeling. But it would clearly 
be improper to regard such interludes 
as the natural state, and the normal 
feeling of amity as a comparatively 
remote ideal. 

In the same manner, the idea of 
reciprocal enmity between Jew and 
Gentile is completely alien to the Jew 
(at least). Hence he is unable to 
consider its antithesis, interdenomi- 
national Peace, as anything but a 
perfectly natural state, which it is as 
difficult to theorise about as is our 
necessity, for air to breathe or food to 
eat. Mankind is, one hopes, ap- 
proaching the day (though, alas. 
there is no present indication of the 
fact) when international peace will be 
considered no less fundamental and 
self-evident. Yet there is a differ- 
ence. For the ideal of International 
Peace has in the past been known 
only sporadically. Enmity between 
Jew and Gentile, on the other hand, 
has behind it no historic tradition, 
and Peace between Jew and Gentile 
is only the perpetuation of the con- 
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dition which has long existed in the 
world of ideals. 

This may seem a curious state- 
ment, in view of the long history of 
Anti-Semitism and of the present 
recrudescence of religious persecution 
in its most hideous form. But en- 
mity presupposes a reciprocal feeling: 
and however much Jews may have 
been persecuted in the past, they 
have reciprocated only with resent- 
ment, protest, fear—never with hat- 
red. And there is a good reason for 
this. For, however it may be ra- 
tionalised and endowed with a 
modern scientific terminology, Anti- 
Semitism is at root, and in origin, 
based on religious motives. A faith 
like medieval Christianity which 
considered itself to be possessed of 
the sole secret of righteous living and 
eternal felicity, must necessarily look 
forward to convincing those who 
thought otherwise, either by persua- 
sion or by compulsion. Hence, in 
the last instance, the medieval per- 
secutions, the mediæval massacres, 
the beginnings of . Anti-Semitism. 
Now, it is one of the greatest glories 
of Judaism that it has never fostered 
this narrow view. The righteous of 
all peoples and creeds, according to 
Rabbinic teaching, are assured of a 
place in the world to come: while 
any man who leads a righteous life 
and believes in the Divine unity 
may be accounted as a Jew. i 

To claim that this tolerant ideal 
was always lived up to is perhaps 
excessive—circumstances, and the in- 
fluences of environment, sometimes 
proved too strong. Nevertheless, 
whereas among most Western creeds 
tolerant practice gradually outstrip- 

ped intolerant theory only in the 
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course of the nineteenth century, the 


.- Jew could point to the teachings of 


his ancient sages as proof of the fact 
that, in <his respect at least, they 
were far in advance of the general 
standard of their time. The Jew, 
therefore, was content to see his 
neighbour continue his manner of 
life and belief, and believed that 
thereby he was fulfilling his duty to 
God and man. The Gentile on the 
other hand felt that the Jew’s conti- 
nued persistence in his traditional 
beliefs was a constant insult to God 
and mar. What resulted was not 
therefore a reciprocal enmity ; it was 
a unilateral persecution. 

True, some of the lower elements 
among the Jews could not fail to be 
affected, and to look forward to the 
time when they would be able to 
avenge themselves against their 
eternal persecutors. But this atti- 
tude of mind was consistently and 
nobly combated by the spiritual 
leaders cf Judaism and by the solid 
good-sense and humanity of the 
Jewish people. Hence, even at the 
period when Church and State united 
to oppress and persecute the Jew, 
when he was considered a perpetual 
enemy in law and treated as a per- 
petual enemy in life, when Christian- 
ity in a- word had declared war on 
Judaism and was engaged in a per- 
petual campaign against it, Judaism 


- never reciprocated by declaring war 


in its turn. There were (to carry on 
the metaphor) a few isolated francs- 
tireurs, perhaps even some guerilla 
bands, who replied to the onslaught 
in kind. But Judaism, as a religious 
system, refused to retaliate, and even 
at the darkest moment repeated its 
pacific conviction: “ The righteous 
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of all peoples and creeds have a part 
in the world to come.” 

Hence, when in the course of the 
nineteenth ceatury the persecution 
slackened, peece was re-established 
automatically Christianity tacitly 
sloughed off scme of its more in- 
tolerant ideas Judaism did not need 
to do this, theugh it was necessary 
for some Jews to unburden their 
minds of the resentment which had 
grown up as the result of the long 
centuries of sifering. Thus, in the 
countries of toleration in the West, 
something approaching normal inter- 
Cenominationel relations was estab- 
l:shed. Peace between Jew and 
Christian becane a fact ; and Jewry 
will never forget the generous sym- 
pathy which it received from varidus 
Christian bodi23 and various Church 
leaders in the zge of trial which set 
in during the “ourth decade of the 
twentieth century. 

In this, the worst features of the 
medieval scen2 have been imitated 
and exacerbated. In Central 
Europe, from ta2 shores of the Baltic 
almost to the ccasts of Africa, a war 
of exterminaticn is being waged 
against all persons of Jewish 
“blood”. It is not only, as at the 
beginning, tha: they are being ex- 
clided from pos tions of prominence, 
in which they may do something to 
callaborate further in the develop- 
ment of Euroz2an civilisation, but 
that every chernel of livelihood is 
being blocked, while every way of 
escape is cut of and (in the words 
of one Nazi official in Vienna) only 
“the way to tie Danube is still 
open”. Moreov2r, this example, set 
by the central Ecropean nation which 
most prides itsel! on its material çul- 
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ture, is infecting the smaller nations 
East and South-East, and seems 
about to overwhelm millions more of 
unhappy, defenceless human beings, 
whose sole crime is that of having 
preserved their identity in a hostile 
world or (in the case of a minority) 
of having tried to discard it too 
rapidly. It seems that the world is 
on the brink of a disaster unique 
in history, irretrievably involving 
millions of souls. 

Yet still, there is no reciprocal en- 
mity, no “warfare” between Jew 
and Gentile, even in these stricken 
areas. It is true that the Nazi 
power is waging a campaign of ex- 
termination, but the Jews, far from 
reciprocating, and far from returning 
hatred with hatred, are not even de- 
fending themselves in a concerted 
spirit. Their resentment, so far as it 
exists, is directed only against those 
immediately responsible. They look 
forward not to revenge, but simply 
to a change of heart on the part of 
their oppressors : and their prayer is 
in the spirit.of the Jew Jesus: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do!” 

Yet in its way this recrudescence 
of barbarism has done more to bring 
Jew and Gentile together than any 
other sequence of events in recent 
history. For, with persecution ex- 
tended not only against Jews but 


against all who work for peace, all 


who think for themselves, all who 
hold that the soul is more important 
than the gword and that even the 
State cannot override conscience, 
persecuted Jewry has found itself in 
a company of suffering which a few 
years ago would have been impossi- 
ble. The conflict in the world to-day 
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is not between the different inter- 
pretations of the pathway to heaven, 
but between light and darkness, 
between God and His enemies, 
between Christ and Antichrist, as 
the Middle Ages conceived it. On 
the one side are ranged those who 
believe in an ultimate force for 
good : on the other, those who be- 
lieve in no good but force. It is no 
mere accident, thus, that the most 
influential voice that has been raised 
against the persecution of those of 
Jewish descent is that of the Pope, 
and that members of the English 
episcopate have shewn themselves 
to-day more articulate than the 
statesmen whom one would have ex- 
pected to be the heirs to the spirit of 
Gladstone. 

There can be no question that, in 
the long run, the onslaught against 
Civilization will be repulsed. That 
consummation may take a long time, 
indeed. It may not be realised in 
our day, or for long after. Yet, how- 
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ever long these new Dark Ages may 
last, however widely tbey may 
spread, however deeply they may be 
implanted, the time must come at 
last when they will end. It is to be 
hoped that, when this happens, the 
new-found solidarity, between all 
those of whatever denomination who 
believe that man has a soul and who 
abhor the power of evil, will not end 
with it. It is to be hoped that those 
who have been tested and welded 
together in the crucible of suffering 
will continue to realise that, in pros- 
perity as in adversity, there is more 
to unite than to divide them. They 
will be able to exemplify in their re- 
lations that old ideal—still remote, 
but as I believe more explicitly re- 
cofnised in Judaism than in any 
other religious system of the West 
—of friendly associates, working for 
the same object through different 
channels. and “except in opinion, 
not disagreeing ”. 

CECIL ROTH 


Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions? fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject 
to the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same 
winter and summer as a Christiam is? If you prick us do we not bleed? 


—SHAKESPEARE 


WORLD PEACE 


BRITAIN AND HER BROWN MILLIONS 


1D. F. Karaka was the first Indian President of the Oxford Union Society 
and the author cf The Pulse of Oxford which was published in the same year, 1933, 
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It is now some three hundred and 
fifty years since a small party of 
enterprising Brtons first stepped on 
the shores of India. With a charter 
of monopoly from Parliament 
tucked in thei- breast-coat pockets 
they arrived in a little sailing boat 
that was blown this way. It was an 
il wind that blew no one any good. 

Time passed and there came into 
being the East India Company. 
They were in India essentially ‘Tor 
the purposes cf trade. They had, 
we were told, no ulterior motives. 
Gradually they began to find ways 
and means of rrotecting their grow- 
ing trade, till eventually they got to- 
gether a little militia of their own, 
complete with rifle and musket. It 
was only to protect themselves in an 
India which was being constantly 
overrun by hord=s of invading troops. 
Soon they began to protect the 
Indians from themselves and from 
this microcosm sprang the greatest 
Empire since the Romans. 

That is the background of the 
problem of peace between Britain and 


her brown millions. No Empire has , 


ever brought peace to its conquered 
subjects. No Empire can or ever 
will, The very idea of Empire ts re- 
pugnant to the idea of peace. It con- 
notes an inequality of status between 
those who govern and those who are 
governed. It leads to the struggle 
for existence between those who must 


eventually fight for their independ- 
ence and those who must oppose it. 
It necessitates at some time or other 
that eventual clash of interests be- 
tween the forces of Imperialism and 
those who have come within its sway. 
In such a state there can be no peace. 

But what is peace? As I write 
now in the quiet of the evening and 
of my home, my world is at peace. 
I can hear the tinkling of a piano in 
the next apartment. I do not know 
what it is, but this music I hear has 
the discipline of Bach. Discipline, 
yes! It is a discipline that does not 
Seem to be artificially enforced. It 
moves gently, re-echoing the peace 
that prevails. I call it peace. So 
that peace is a relative term. It 
varies in meaning according to cir- 
cumstance. When the Great War was 
over, this world came mistakenly to 
the conclusion that the new state of 
events “was Peace. On scraps of 
paper, with much ceremonial, they 
wrote it down that there was pedce 
in this world, from the moment of 
the cessation of war. 

It was, as I said, a mistaken idea. 
The years that followed the grim 
struggle have shown the anguish, the 
suffering, fhe pain that was yet in 
store for this world. A broken Ger- 
many, an uprooted Russia, a dis- 
membered Hapsburg Empire ; Allies 
that were crippled by the victory ; 
Europe in chaos. The bread-lines 
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presented a pathetic picture of the 
aftermath. The hungry, the home- 
less, the unemployed. Was that 
peace? Far better, some thought, to 
have found peace in the cold earth of 
some Flanders field. 

Many years have elapsed since the 
signing of that ill-fated Treaty of 
Peace at Versailles. They have been 
years of alarms and excursions. The 
word that occurred most frequently 
in our vocabulary was “Crisis”. Eco- 
nomic, monetary, financial crisis ; 
crisis in Germany—the fall of the 
mark ; crisis in Czechoslovakia—the 
rise of the mark! China, Abyssinia, 
Mexico, Palestine, India, Spain ! 
There was a crisis in nearly every 
part of the world. There was no 
peace. Whatever the cause, the 
effect was the same—it was that 
the people of this world were 
made perpetually conscious of the 
absence of that mental calm without 
which there can be no peace. Yet we 
have called the years that followed 
1918, the years of peace. 

It is with that idea of peace that 
I want to approaclt the problem of 
India. It is not enough that during 
the many years of British rule in 
India there have not been or? Indian 
soil the wars that have happened m 
Etrope. It is the unrest and the un- 
happiness that have come over the 
people of India that have created the 
greatest barriers against peace in this 
part of the world which is my coun-° 
try and my home. 

Let us review some comparatively 
recent events. We go back now to 
the time when a portrait of Queen 
Victoria hung in nearly every middle- 
class Indian home. It was the sym- 
bol of our subjection to the Empire. 


The gracious lady had on some occa- 
sions talked about the equality of her 
subjects and the absence of any dis- 
tinction of caste, creed or colour be- 
tween those over whom she claimed 
to have justly ruled. All this was in 
the best Victorian tradition. Tenny- 
son had echoed these sentiments in 
his poetry, and Morley’s Compromise 
was perhaps representative of the 
attitude of mind which prevailed in 
England at that time. 

We were content, because we had 
known nothing different. As in the 
Roman Empire we had risen from 
the status of slaves to that of “ freed- 
men”. Freedmen, mark you. Not 
free men. That was the essential 
difference. ` There was with us that 
baekground which we could never 
shake away. We could always get 
thus far, but no further, unless we 
were prepared to shake ourselves free 
from that conception of Empire into 
which we had been absorbed. As 
things stood at that time, there was 
neither the inclination, nor the possi- 
bility of doing this and we were, 
therefore, content to be glorified var 
riations of freedmen, without ever 
being free. There was a lethargy of 
mind and body that made any change 
in the existing order impossible. We 
began to shape the future course of 
our lives on the assumption that we 
were and would always remain a 
subject nation. 

Time marched on. Everywhere in 
this world the old order had given 
place to new. Even in England itself 
the dogmas and shibboleths which 
were treated as Gospel truth in the 
days of Queen Victoria, now began 
to be questioned and doubted. The 
people of England wanted an answer 
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to every question. There was no im- 
munity given even to a proverb. The 
philosophers and thinkers who {fol- 
lowed in the wake of the Victorian 
era gave birth to a new age of 
thought. The symbol of that age 
was the eternel question-mark and 
its motto was crystallized in the one 
word, “ Why ? ”, l 

The Great War in Europe en- 
couraged this new idea. Life was so 
uncertain that one ceased to live it 
according to the old standards of 
morality. One egan to be painfully 
conscious of the fact that dead men 
were all alike whether they were 
white or black, Indians or English- 
men, Germans or Jews. There was 
a levelling proc2ss in death—-and in 
so far as the war was the cause’of 
so many deaths, it encouraged this 
_ icea of the equelity of men. 

While such was the English scene, 
there sprung in the hearts of the 
Indian people < desire to be equals 
in the great tribes of mankind. They 
wanted that no Empire should ever 
tread them dcwn. They sudden- 
ly awoke to < sense of national 
ccnsciousness. It was due to the 
rise of Gandhi in the Congress. The 
authority of the Government began 
to be questionsd and a national 
movement was kaunched, which was 
calculated to overthrow this govern- 
ment carried on in the name of the 
people of India, but at times detri- 
mental to Indian interests. The so- 
called peace that this government 
maintained was by force. All 
efforts which endangered the stabili- 
ty of the government were crushed 
in the name of kaw and order. The 
ruthless massacre at Amritsar, the 
crawling order, the various lathi 
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charges, the persecution of the Con- 
gress, the suppression of Jathas were 
all done ostensibly for the sake of the 
peace of India. 

So that when we talk about peace 
between Britain and her brown 
millions, we must be clear as to our 
conception of peace. The fact that 
commerce and industry were able to 
carry on, while the flower of Indian 
manhood was behind bars serving 
terms of imprisonment for political 
offences can hardly be said to have 
Inaugurated an era of peace. Peace 
that is maintained at the point of the 
sword is only an armed peace. It is 
peace under protest—only so long as 
that sanction which enforces it is 
maintained. Withdraw that sanction, 
and chaos will inevitably follow. 
Britain can give India no other kind 
of peace. 

We have different ideas as to the 
peace we want in our country. We 
want something of the contentment 
that is the heritage of man. We 
want to see our countrymen walk 
with their heads held high, their 
bodies strong, not bent and stooped. 
We want to hear something different 
from the wailing of those hungry, 
half-naRed millions, whose dark 
bodies sweat in the heat of a tropical 
sun for a meagre, grim, bare exist- 
ence. We want to see established a 
new order of things, a new economic 
system, which will not make it possi- 
“ble for a handful of foreign capitalists 
to exploit the natural and the human 
resources of our country to glorify an 
Empire to which we belong not by 
choice but by reason of conquest. 
We want to hear the laughing of little 
children, who are now begging in the 
streets because begging is all they are 
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fit for. We want to’see a higher 
standard of education in our country 
and a more just distribution of reve- 
nue. We want to see the social ser- 
vices developed and fed, before giving 
exorbitant salaries to Generals, and 
high officers of state. We want, in 
short, a government that can reason- 
ably claim to be able to work for the 
people without any let or hindrance 
from Whitehall or elsewhere. 

These are only a few of the con- 
ditions precedent to the existence of 
peace between Britain and India. 
The history of British rule in 
India, when told in terms of the 
slaughter of innocents, the persecu- 
tion of honest-to-God nationalism, 
the oppression of the people, is not 
one which will help the future rela- 
tionship between these two countries. 
The past will always stand in the 
way of peace. The struggle of the 
Indian people is still too fresh in our 
minds for us to endorse a Pax Bri- 
tannica. No two countries could find 
it more difficult to find a future basis 
of peace. We can onlv try. 

There is something’ else that peace 
implies. It is self-respect. We have 
seen the demoralization of a people 
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who have been brought up to believe 
that they must always remain a sub- 
ject nation. We have watched the 
humiliation that our brown millions 
have suffered at the hands of the 
white oppression. In spite of the most 
glib utterances of the late Queen Vic- 
toria, we have seen a most ungallant 
distinction of colour maintained in 
the very country where to be dark 
is natural. We have seen how our 
own people have been treated like 
lepers in the country of their birth as 
if it were in the natural course of jus- 
tice. We have seen—and this is 
worse—our people acquiesce in the 
treatment they have received. We 
have lived, I am ashamed to say, for 
many years without one ounce of 
self-respect. 

That was the India that we have 
only just left around the corner. But 
we have not turned sufficiently 
round. The shadow of the past can 
still be seen, as sometimes we turn 
back to see how far we have moved. 
All this will still hinder our quest for 
peace. Even so we go on. 

Tomorrow-—when this strife is over 
——we may yet find peace. 

Tomorrow-—perhaps. 


D. F. KARAKA 


May not brave submission, heroic surrender of armed defence, quiet non- 
resistance to the evil of Force, be the true way to Peace for which millions long and 


which would wither in War? 


—Sir MICHAEL SADLER 


THE WRITER IN RELATION TO WAR 
AND PEACE 


[Hermon Ould was a conscientious cbjector who suffered during 1914- 
1918. In the inauguration of the P. E. N. Club, its founder Mrs. Dawson Scott, 
end its first Fresident John Galsworthy, secared in him am able andi devoted 
Iceutenant who has served for years as General Secretary of the P. E. N. We 
agree with Mr. Ould that “the writer is the most important instrument for con- 
veying ideas” and therefore, from one point of view, the education of the writer 
himself is the zost important item in any programme for the abolition of war 
and the establishment of lasting peace. 

In her magazine, Luctfer for November 1889, H. P. Blavatsky writing under 
the caption “ The Tidal Wave” referred to “a ew race of authors” and said that 
it is “those who amidst the present wholesale dominion of the worship of matter, 
material imteres-s and SELFISHNESS, will have bravely fought for human rights 
and man’s divire nature, who will become, if zhey only win, the teachers of the 
masses in the coming century, and so their benefactors. But woe to the XXth 
century if the n>¥ reigning school of thought prevails, for Spirit would once more 
be made captive and silenced till the end of the now coming age.” She described 
the task of that rew race of authors : “ In order that one should fully comprehend 
individual life wth its physiological, psychic and spiritual mysteries, he has to 
devote himself with all the fervour of unselfish philanthropy and love for his brother 
mən, to studying and knowing collective life, or Mankind. Without preconceptions 
or prejudice, as also without the least fear of possible results in one or another 
direction, he has to decipher, understand and remember the deep and innermost 
feelings and the aspirations of the poor people’s great and suffering heart. To do 
this he has first -o attune his soul with that of Humanity’, as the old philosophy 
teaches ; to thoroughly master the correct meanmg of every line and word in the 
rapidly turning pages of the Book of Life of MANKIND and to be thoroughly 
saturated with th= truism that the latter is a whole inseparable from his own 
SELF.” —EDs.|] 


It is possible that some day the conveying ideas, through books, 


cinema and the radio will usurp the 
place of the writen word : the tend- 
ency seems to de that way. The 
effort of looking at the screen is ex- 
tremely unexactirg : all is made very 
plain, all subtlscies are commonly 
avoided, and very little comes from 
the sound-track that does not go 
without saying. Broadcasters, whose 
audience is num>=red in millions, are 
also expected tc avoid the abstruse 
and to give utterence to nothing that 
cannot be graspec at a first hearing. 
But for the present, the writer is 
the most important instrument for 


plays, essays, reviews, poems, and 
newspapers ; it is the writer who is in 
most zases behind the story of a film, 
and even a radio talk has to be writ- 
ten before it is read. This being the 
case, what calling is more heavily 
charged with responsibility than the 
ealling of authorship? Is there any 
other orofession with more potential- 
ities for good—or evil? Politicians 
may laim’ that they have greater 
power but their claim could hardly 
be substantiated ; for their influence 
is by its nature ephemeral, whereas 
the influence of the writer is enduring 
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or ephemeral only in proportion to 
his gift for expressing the truth and 
expressing it effectively. Writers, it 
is true, may sometimes be affected by 
politicians ; politicians can scarcely 
fail to be affected by writers. 

A lengthy thesis might be written 
on the subject of the part played by 
authors in the problem of peace and 
war, and would need to be preceded 
by a very thorough investigation. 
In this article I will touch briefly on 
some of the lines which tne investi- 
gator would have to follow, and sug- 
gest, if I am able, how authors who 
believe that peace is preferable to 
war may serve their faith without 
sacrificing their artistic integrity. 

The first stubborn fact which our 
investigator would have to accept is 
that authors are human beings, with 
no fewer prejudices than other 
human beings ; it cannot be assumed 
that they are necessarily and always 
on the side of the angels, nor that 
they are immune from the passions 
and fears, the sudden impulses and 
mob emotions, which sweep other 
human beings off*their feet. This 
fact need not seriously disturb the 
pacifist; for after all it will be gen- 
erally admitted that the love ef peace, 
the desire to maintain it and to keep 
war at bay, is almost universal ; and 
it may therefore be taken for granted 
that if authors are subject to the 
weaknesses of other mortals, they are 
also sharers in their strength and irf 
their hopes. The events which re- 
cently brought Europe to the verge 
of war served at least oné good pur- 
pose in revealing, as never before 
since 1919, the abhorrence with 
which war is regarded by the common 
people of all countries, including 


their authors; and we may believe 
without straining credulity that writ- 
ers in the countries where literary 
expression is muzzled are no less 
pacific, if less frank, than taeir 
brethren elsewhere. 

The range of belief on the subject 
of peace and .war is very wide, 
stretching from the uncompromising 
pacifism of Jesus down to the glori- 
fication of war as preached and 
practised by Mussolini. There are 
those who, following Tolstoy, would 
never resist evil, gladly enduring 
offences committed against them ; 
there are those who, like Gandhi, 
would offer non-violent resistance to 
injustices meted out to them ; there 
are those who would take up arms 
inea war which they considered just 
and would refuse to take up arms in 
a war which they considered unjust. 
There are others whose belief in the 
sanctity of the State is so profound 
that they would respond unquestion- 
ingly to its call, and yet others who 
believe that to be conscripted for 
the purpose of indiscriminate 
slaughter is the ultimate degradation. 
Some, like the Plymouth Brethren, 
would allow themselves to be organ- 
ised by a country engaged in war so 
long as they were not asked to kill 
with their own hands; some would 
make munitions but would not use 
them, and there are some who ex- 
perience a kind of mystical exalta- 
tion when engaged in fighting. All 
these have their representatives 
among men, and therefore, by hy- 
pothesis, among authors, and for this 
reason we may expect that all these 
points of view have their exponents 
among literary men (and women). 
Leaving aside the work of journalists, 
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who, generally speaking, are compel- 
led to express the editorial views of 
their journals and thus cannot þe re- 
garded as entirely free agents, we 
may attempt a rough classification 
of literary work bearing on our 
subject. 

(a) Works which are directly 
propagandist. 

(b) Works which are indirectly 
propagandist. 

(c) Works which are not direct- 
ly concerned with war or peace, but 
nevertheless evoke the thoughts or 
emotions which nourish war or 

ce. 
(d) Work: which are not, includ- 
ed in any of -he other three cate- 
gories—and thi; is a relatively small 
class, and does not concern us here. 

In the first class we should have to 
include the incumerable books and 
pamphlets issued by peace societies, 
as well as such works as The Power 
of Non-Violence, by Richard B. 
Gregg, Ends and Means by Aldous 
Huxley, Gandhi's Hind Swaraj, Mid- 
dleton Murry’s The Necessity of 
Pacifism, several of Tolstoy’s works 
but particularly The Kingdom of God 
Is Within You, A. A. Milne’s Peace 
With Honour, Bertrand Russells 
Which Way to Peace?, Beverly 
Nichols’s Cry Havoc! and F. Yeats- 
Brown’s reply to it, The Dogs of 
War. Books advocating pacifism, 
many of them of great importance, 
are innumerable Those advocating 
war, on the contrary, seem to be very 
few; they are for the most part 
books glorifying imperial expansion, 
in which war is extolled not so much 
for its own virtues, but as a means 
to a desirable erd. Books on mili- 
tary strategy are, of course, In a class 
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apart and feed not be considered 
here. Poets have often sung the 
glories of war and Lhe necessity of 
war, and have found in wartime- 
comradeship a fruitful theme. But, 
on the whole, the pacifist may take 
comfort in the thought that authors 
are more ready to lend their talents 
to the service of peace than of war 
and that while many of the greatest 
writers, now and in the past, have 
espoused the cause of peace and 
have advocated it in literary master- 
pieces, it would not be easy to point 
to a masterpiece consecrated to the 
advocacy of war. 

The second class-—works which 
are indirectly propagandist—include 
all the books in which war plays a 
more or less prominent part. 
Histories and biographies in this 
class are plentiful, but it is probable 
that works of fiction account for 
many more. The authors of such 
works do nol, as a rule, express a 
point of view so definitely that one 
would be justified in placing them 
in the first category but, neverthe- 
less, the reader ihevitably rises from 
the perusal of their books with an 
impression, conscious or unconscious, 
that the author is in some degree 
for or against war, and he, the 
reader, is influenced in proportion to 
the author’s power and to his own 
susceptibility. It is a numerous 
class, ranging from such master- 
“pieces as Tolstoy's War and Peace 
to the unimportant effusions of 
minor novelists. The war of 1914- 
1918, which was the most cata- 
clysmic event of our century, has 
been the background and the chief 
theme of thousands of works whose 
influence cannot be computed. Who 
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would venture to gauge the power 
of such novels as Remarque’s Im 
Westen Nickts Neues and Henri 
Barbusse’s Le Feu and Clarté, or 
such plays as Sheriffs Journey's 
End, circulated or performed all 
over the world in dozens of 
languages? In addition to books 
expressly dealing with the war— 
such as Edmund Blunden’s Under- 
tones of War, H. G. Wells’s Mr. 
Britling Sees It Through, Richard 
Aldington’s Death of a Hero, Irene 
Rathbone’s We That Were Young, 
Ernest Hemingways A Farewell 
to Arms, and the poems of Wilfred 
Owen, Siegfried Sassoon, and 
many others—there have been a 
multitude of books in which the war 
has played an important if not the 
leading réle, and no prominent 
writer, in England at any rate, was 
able to ignore it: see, for instance, 
Galsworthy’s later Forsyte series 
and specifically Saints Progress; 
Somerset Maugham’s Ashenden and 
For Services Rendered, Shaw’s 
Heartbreak House, and so on. 
Here again the pacifist may take 
heart of grace from the fact that 
very few of these writers have exploit- 
ed war in order to glorify ite They 
have found opportunities to ap- 
přaud human courage and endur- 
ance; they have pictured human 
beings behaving finely in tragic cir- 
cumstances; they have discovered 
humour in odd places; and they 
have shown that, if war is generally 
degrading, it is not invariably so 
but is also capable of “awakening 
latent nobility. But at the back of 
most of their books is the expressed 
or unexpressed conviction that 
even though war may be an evil it 
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is necessary to endure, it is not one 
of the nobler activities of man. 

And then there is the third class, 
the overwhelming majority of 
books, which do not touch on war 
or peace at all, but play their part 
in shaping the minds of their read- 
ers, evoking -the thoughts and 
emotions which nourish war or 
peace. Here we are treading on 
dangerous ground. Interference 
with the freedom of the artist to 
express anything sanctioned by his 
conscience is not to be tolerated. 
But perhaps it is not heretical to 
hint that even artists sometimes 
stand in need of enlightenment and 
education ; that humility is not one 
of the more operative virtues of the 
artist ; that all artists are not all the 
time alive to their responsibility to- 
wards the world, and that, in any 
case, no writer would be the worse 
for a re-examination of the nature of 
his vocation and of his manner of 
fulfilling it. 

The potency of the written word 
is admitted, and words are the 
author’s tools ; the least that can be 
asked of him is that he should not 
misuse his tools. Mr. Aldous 
Huxley has recently entered a plea 
for exactitude in the use of words 
and has shown that a pretty 
metaphor or figure of speech may 
cover a very ugly fact. When Mr. 
Asquith in 1914 declared that we 
would never sheath the sword until 
the war was won, he employed a 
romantic figure of speech which 
concealed the fact that, in order to 
achieve our ends, “we” were will- 
ing to use machine guns, tanks, 
poison gas, or any other weapon 
which science, prostituting its gifts, 
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might invent. If authors were al- 
ways to make sure that they knew the 
implications cí the word they were 
using, the cause of truth would be 
served and much loose thinking 
would be avoided. There are some 
words so discredited that it is al- 
most impossitde ta employ them 
and be sure of conveying one’s 
meaning. What do we mean by 
words like nzefionalism, patriotism, 
loyalty, homcur, peace? Why 
should it be assumed, for 
instance, that loyalty is a virtue? 
Blind loyalty to one’s class, to 
one’s country race, club, profes- 
sion, family, may be, in given cir- 
cumstances, an offensive, separative 
emotion that o-œht to be suppressed. 
We have latey heard much .of 
“Peace with Honour” a slogan 
that may cary comfort to the 
thoughtless bu: has little connection 
with abstract trath or justice. What 
does “peace” mean? A respite 
from war whic can only be main- 
tained so lorg as the potential 
belligerents are willing to groan 
under the burcen of taxation ex- 
acted to supply bombing-planes, 
incendiary and high explosive 
bombs, poison zas and gas-masks, 
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tanxs, machfne guns, and all the 
other instruments of war! What 
sori of honour is meant? Would 
the Czechs agree to the British or 
French definition of the word ? 

It would be a service to the 
wor.d and incidentally to literature 
if some one would compile a new 
glossary of debatable words. In the 
meantime, authors should beware lest 
by amploying tarnished words they 
should give utterance to thoughts 
not in their minds. 

War and peace are born in the 
hearts of men. Harmony can never 
be reached in the world until it has 
been achieved in the hearts of men. 


‘Nations are only men writ large. 


The author who wishes to serve 
peac2 can best do so by making 
truth the touchstone of all his 
work, by using his gifts to illumine 
dark places, by refusing to pander 
to base, separative emotions, by 
refraining from expressing ideas 
that would inflame racial, national 
or p2rsonal hatred, and first of all 
and all the time, by striving to at- 
tain peace within himself. All this 
he may do without sacrificing one 
iota of his artistic integrity or 
freedoms. 

HERMON OULD 


YOUTH AND THE BASIS OF PEACE 


[Kwaja Ahmad Abbas was a delegate from India to the Second World 
Youth Congress held at New York in August 1938. His review of the work done 
there 1s heartening. Will the youth of the world seriously consider the plan put 
forward in this issue by Dr. C. E. M. Joad ?—-Eps.] 


In a small town called Poughkeep- 
sie, near New York, was recently held 
a conference which is likely to prove 
a great factor in the spiritual re- 
orientation of the world’s endeavour 
for peace. Attended by five hundred 
young people from fifty-four differ- 
ent countries, representing such di- 
verse organisations as the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Young Communist League, 
and convened at a time when half 
the world was under threat of immi- 
nent war, and national passions and 
jealousies were once again being in- 
flamed to white heat, the greatest 
achievement of the World Youth 
Congress was that it was held at all. 
As was only natural, discussions on 
various political, economic and social 
questions revealed considerable differ- 
ences of opinion and outlook, but the 
one issue on which there was amazing 
unanimity was the desire for peace 
and the will to achieve it at all costs. 
It was not merely an academic in- 
terest in pacifism. The delegates in- 
cluded youths from China and Spain 
who knew of the horrors of war 
from much too recent personal ex- 
perience. The Czechs, on the eve of 
the Zero Hour in the history of theif 
country, were expecting national 
mobilization any moment. There 
was an atmosphere of tense anxiety 
and, consequently, an almost des- 
perate effort to minimize differences 
and rally round a common pro- 
gramme for peace. 


What is of special significance is 
that it was agreed on all hands that 
disarmament proposals or political 
and economic readjusiments, by 
themselves, are not sufficient to es- 
tablish peace on solid foundations 
and that they must be supplemented 
by agreement on a common ethical 
and philosophical basis. One of the 
four commissions into which the 
main constructive work of the con- 
gress was divided was exclusively 
devoted to the discussion of this as- 
pect of the problem. “ Peace”, it 
was declared, “is not merely the ab- 
sence of visible war. A state can- 
not be considered peaceful where 
social injustice or political irrespon- 
sibility exist or where the dominating 
motives of individuals are greed and 
power.” The problem of establish- 
ing world peace was thus recognized 
as the problem of awakening the 
dormant social conscience and the 
proper education of the human mind. 
In other words, to achieve a state of 
peace, man must learn to devote him- 
self to the service of the world com- 
munity in a spirit of selfless en- 
deavour rather than dissipate his 
energy—physical and spiritual—in 
futile struggle for selfish ends. 
Agreement on ethical and moral 
principles must of necessity precede 
the attainment of justice within 
nations and between nations. For, 
such an agreement alone can unite 
the people of the world in a common 
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endeavour for peace and justice. 

All the delegates were agreed that 
their goal was the Brotherhood of 
Man, and they were equally con- 
cerned with the development of 
human personahty, freely devoted to 
the service of the community, as the 
only stable foundation of a better 
world, even though they approached 
it from widely divergent angles. 
Some regarded <his value of person- 
ality as someth.ng inherent ; others 
based a like evaluation upon the 
religious approach, saying that man 
is of worth beceuse he is a creature 
and an instrurrent of God; others 
fet that his hizhest value emerges 
ard is expressed only in the commu- 
nity or in the stream of creative 
humanity, and :s defensible regard- 
less of the relgwious issue. After 
much discussion and exchange of 
views, both those who were motivated 
by belief in God as the supreme 
authority or by other religious con- 
victions and these who considered 
the welfare of mankind to be the ul- 
timate value were able to find com- 
mon agreement on the basis of 
fundamental ethical principles. They 
affirmed :-~— 

‘1) Mavs lovalty to religious or 
philosophical trath which comes 
before allegiance to any institution 
or individual. 

(2) Complete freedom of the ine 
dividual for sel?-development and 
for the right to work; for freedom 
of speech, associetion and action. 

(3) The trutk that personality 
can only be develcped in and through 
service to the common good. 

(4) The principle that ideals must 
be expressed in action and love in 
the creation of human solidarity and 


co-operation. l 

This was, then, the basis on which 
further discussions proceeded. Free- 
dom of conscience having been ac- 
cepted as a fundamental principle, it 
was conceded that the goal of all the 
various faiths was the same, viz., the 
establishment of the Brotherhood of 
Man and the development of human 
personality. But almost every one 
believed that dogma and belief in 
the outward form of religion were no 
substitutes for the spiritual regener- 
ation that the world needed. Nor 
were labels and ritual of much value 
any longer, as they only helped to 
emphasize separatist and sectarian 
tendencies. The need was felt for 
the vital contient of religion to be 
divested of all unnecessary formule 
and trappings so that it can be used 
to wumntfy—rather than divide— 
humanity in a common purpose. In 
this task the World Youth Congress 
recognized and stressed the special 
responsibility of the youth members 
of the religious groups :-— 

Their understanding of the bases of 
peace must be ‘sHared and must be 
translated into activities which will lead 
to the realization of the principles held 
In common. 

The task which youth set for itself 
is :— 

(1) To work against the forces 
in human nature and society which 
cause war. 

(2) To reaffirm the moral princi- 
ples upon which a just and durable 
peace rests. 

(3) To develop an international 
mind in youth, and those new forms 
of political, social and economic re- 
lationships which are essential for 
the advancement of civilization. 

Realizing how easily war-mongers 
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are able to exploit youth’s instinctive 
desire for adventure and heroic 
deeds, the Youth Congress stressed 
the need for a new sense of heroism 
which will recognize that the arts of 
peace and the service of mankind as 
exemplified in the lives of educators, 
doctors, nurses, explorers, social 
reformers and those who minis- 
ter to the victims of injustice, call 
fortn qualities of service and sacri- 
fice which are more compelling than 
the much vaunted heroism of war. 
It will be seen thus that having 
laid down the ethical and philosopni- 
cal bases of peace, the Youth Con- 
gress hopes to work for peace by the 
twin methods of Education and 
Organization. We have all seen the 
futile efforts made by statesmen to 
secure peace by diplomacy and inter- 
national conferences. At best they 
have succeeded in slightly restricting 
the calibre of guns and the tonnage 
of war ships. But even if complete 
disarmament be achieved it will not 
mean the end of war, so long as we 
do not strive to annihilate the one 
supreme cause of war—man’s greed 
and selfishness. It is true that wars 
are started by foolish or insincere 
politicians but they can sufely be 
prevented by the united will of the 
people. A truly well-informed and 
enlightened public opinion is the only 


guarantee against war. But let not 
the often futile and sometimes dan- 
gerous half-education of most schools 
and colleges be confused with the 
education which, by proper emphasis 
on ethical and philosophical truths, 
would help to produce truly rational 
and enlightened human beings. Mass 
education on these lines needs 
proper organization, too. The World 
Youth Congress movement which is 
representative of over forty million 
young people of the world through 
their hundreds of organizations 
affiliated to it, will no doubt help to 
spread this new education. It is im- 
portant, however, that in the day-to- 
day work of the affiliated organi- 
zations, proper emphasis should al- 
ways be laid on the ethical and 
philosophical bases of peace. More- 
over, steps should be taken to ensure 
the maximum amount of co-operation 
between the World Youth Congress 
movement and the large number of 
other adult organizations which are 
also striving for a better and more 
peaceful world, and which find them- 
selves in practical agreement with the 
ethical principles adopted by the 
Congress at Poughkeepsie. Thus 
alone may we expect to usher in a 
new era of peace. But youth must 
not forget that to bring that about is 
its duty and its privilege. 


. KwajJA AHMAD ABBAS 


WOMEN AND PEACE 
“ VIOLENCE IS OLD-FASHIONED ” 


[Stella Gibbons is a satirist whose delightful “ Apologia” was published 
in our pages for April 1937. In this short article, describing herself as one of the 
millions of “ Negative” women, she offers some very practical advice, ‘which if 
followed by all women, especially by the “Positive”, would go a great way to- 
wards the ushermg in of world-peace. In the West teachers of the young are 
mostly women and there is a special message for them in this article—Ebs.] 


The work whick women can do to 
help Peace is governed, naturally, by 
the nature of the woman who under- 
takes such work. 

The Positive woman, whose powers 
reed to express =hemselves in action, 
can find plenty of work to do for 
what may be called Peace Defence. 
She may become an Air Raid Ward- 
en, or undertake any of the tasks 
suggested by the many Public Service 
organisations. Such work is neces- 
sary, and gives relief to fears, and to 
the desire to help Peace. I do not 
propose to discuss it in detail here 
because it is practizal work, and this 
journal is more concerned with spir- 
itual and ethical work. 

The Negative Woman’s position 
is more difficult. She cannot find re- 
lief in public work (though First 
Aid and Nursing might satisfy her) 
because she is not efficient, nor 1s she 
interested in public work. Millions 
and millions of women, all over tke 
world, are Negative women, whose 
love and interest are turned in a 
small circle, the circle which holds 
their husband, chilaren and home. I 
am more interested in these women, 
because they are natural women, and 
because I am one of them. I cannot 
speak for those women who drive 
cars, organise people, and are not 


afraid. I envy them, but I cannot 
understand them, for I am terrified 
of War and cannot drive myself into 
any state of mind in which I could 
think that War was right. 

What can women like me do? 

We can hide our fear. This is so 
difficult as to be almost impossible, 
but it must be done. Fear spreads 
like disease, poisoning and weaken- 
ing. When some one asks us anxious- 
ly: “What do you think about 
things ?”, we must try to answer 
calmly and cheerfully. 

One of the best answers is: “I 
don’t think anything. How can I? 
The questions and answers involved 
are too huge, atd how can an ordi- 
nary woman, without friends in high 
places, know or think anything? I 
try to? get on with my everyday 
affairs, and to think with love of all 
the other ordinary people in the 
world.” 

Another task that ordinary women 
can do is to avoid gloating over 
hideous and horrible sights, on the 
pictures and in newspapers. Such 
spectacles as the crash of racing cars, 
aeroplane” wrecks, rioting, bombed 
cities, infest the mind and shake the 
nerves, giving the loathsome contem- 
porary “thrill ” which is like a strong 
drug, and which must be repeated 
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in ever stronger “ shots” if it is not 
to lose 1ts power. 

We can also try not to become 

hardened to the thought of violent 
death—on the roads, in the air, at 
sea. We can try to picture the 
human body as the most wonderful 
machine ever made, and to think of 
its violent destruction as a tragedy, 
as if a great work of art were to be 
smashed. 
, We can teach our children to be 
gentle and strong; gentleness and 
strength are the two most beautiful 
qualities in the nature of man. 

At this point some one who dis- 
agreed with me might point out: 
“ But the contemporary world ts vio- 
lent. If you want to survive, and 
your children to survive, they must 
learn to adapt themselves to the con- 
temporary world. The dinosaurs 
perished because they could not 
adapt themselves.” 

The dinosaurs perished (I should 
answer) because they were old- 
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fashioned, and violence ts very old- 
fashioned, as old as Evil, as old as the 
world itself. It has long ago gone 
out of fashion with all the ordinary 
people in the world. Poor wretches, 
they cannot help being frightened 
and fascinated by its displays, like 
children at a firework show, but they 
do not cling to it with hope. 

Women can also pray that Good- 
ness, in its million different forms, 
may survive. The existence of 
Goodness is the one fact, certain as 
sunlight, of which we may be sure, 
and we can cling to this as Christians 
to their Cross and draw strength from 
it. If we pray to Goodness we can 
help It to survive. 

Finally we can remember that the 
needs of the common people all over 
the world are the same : food, shelter, 
love, work, Deity. We can teach our 
children that. 

I think this is all that ordinary 
women can do to help Peace. 

STELLA GIBBONS 


The World War took toll of 23 million lives—10 million soldiers and 13 


million civilians. 


In addition, 23 million soldiers were wounded or missing, 9 


million children were orphaned, “and 10 million persons became refugees. This toll 
of lives was taken from the ablest and best of the world’s population. Among 
these killed and disabled were many whose ability and genius would have made 
great contributions to the civilization and progress of mankind. 

In money, the World War cost $337,846,000,000 of which 189 billions were 
spent directly and the remaining costi was irf destruction of property and stoppage 
of industry. Of this amount, the cost to the United States for the war period was 
32 billions of dollars. Continuing costs*of the World War now total 19 billions 
of dollars, which, when added to the costs of the war period, make a staggering 
total of 51 billions of dollars. 

Comparing military expenditures of 1913. the year before the World War, 
with those of the current fiscal year, Great Britain’s has gone from $385,000,000 
to $870,000,000 ; France’s from $307,000,000 to S653,000,000 ; Germany’s from 
$281,000,000 to $1,560,000,000 ; Italy’s from $195,000,000 to $291,000,000; and 
the United States’ from $245,000,000 to $962,000,000. 

—Carnegie Peace Endowment Pamphlet No, 343 


AMERICA AND WORLD PEACE 


[James 1ruslow Adams writes about the contribution his great country 
has made and s making to the avoidance of wars.— EDS. } 


A nation, lke an individual, 
develops a ckeracter and an outlook 
as the years pass, and these form 
che background of any action taken 
or likely to b2 taken. As nations go, 
the United states is very young, 
though its immate conservatism and 
adhesion to tradition are shown in 
the fact that i has the oldest writ- 
ten constitution of any in the world. 
Winning its independence in 1783, 
Its present form of government is 
scarce a century and a half old but 
the character and outlook we have 
mentioned haye become set, and in 
nothing more han in the problems 
cf war and pice. 

America has always been opposed 
to militarizaticn in any form. A 
nation of 130,000,000 people, it has 
a standing armry of only 166,000 or 
less than one-cuarter of the army 
and trained reserves of little 
Belgium. We have a navy, but it 
is possible to live here for years 
without ever seeing a person in 
military unisxcrm. Personally I 
have not seen cne since 1919. There 
can be few, i: any, nations of the 
Same size less war-minded. Other 
than minor wars with the 
native savages, as population ex- 
panded over che 3000 miles of 
otherwise emmty continent, the 
United States Tas been engaged in 
only five wars in a hundred and 
fifty years, anid of these only one, 
the Mexican War of 1848, can be 
considered in ¿ny way as a war of 


aggression. That of 1812 was due 
to outrages suffered for many years 
in the Titanic Napoleonic struggle 
in Europe ; that of 1860 was a civil 
war for the overthrow of slavery 
and the preservation of the Union ; 
that of 1898 with Spain was funda- 
mentally for the freeing of Cuba, 
which we did not annex but which 
we set on her independent course ; 
and we stayed out of the World 
War from 1914 to 1917 until it was 
no longer possible to maintain 
neutrality. 

For over 120 years our boundary 
with the British Empire (Canada), 
of 5000 miles, has not had, on 
either side, a single vessel, fort or 
soldier, and the peoples of the two 
contiguous nations pass back and 
forth over the dividing line without 
passports and with scarcely a 
formality. ` ° 

We have no military training, as 
in Europe, and although we sub- 
mitted*to conscription in the World 
War, our daily lives are concerned 
solely- with the problems of civiltan 
life and peace-time occupations, ex- 
cept in so far as the outer world 
intrudes its war problems upon us. 
The 8000 miles or so of oceans 
which border our shores, and the 
fact that there is no enemy, which 
could attack us, in the western hemi- 
sphere have helped to build up this 
pacific attitude toward life. 

This, then, is our background, 
and in considering what America 
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can do for world peace it is well to 
have in mind what her example has 
done and is doing. One of the 
richest and most powerful nations 
in the world, she has preferred, on 
the whole, to leave other nations 
in peace, and to devote her, wealth 
and energy to making a better life 
for her own citizens. Like Europe, 
the North American continent conr 
tains many races. Of our popula- 
tion of 130,000,000 only 58,000,000 
are native, born of native-born par- 
ents. We have scores of millions of 
Germans, Italians, Czechs, Russians, 
Poles, Jews and all the other races 
of Europe but we all live in har- 
mony. In my own daily life, I have 
a German cook, a Scotch maid, a 
Negro chauffeur, an Italian barber, a 
Polish woman to clean, etc., etc. 
We all get along together in friend- 
liness and with none of those 
deadly antagonisms which threaten 
the peace of the world elsewhere. In 
our vast territory and with our 
great population we constitute not a 
League of Nations but a union of 
nations living as oné family, helpful 
and kindly. This mere example, on 
so large a scale, constitutes, to my 
mind, a great contribution tê world 
peace. If the diverse races elsewhere 
cotld learn to live together and co- 
operate as they do when they settle 
in the United States the problem of 
war would be solved. I know all too 
well the difficulties in the way of 
that when races are segregated in 
territorial compartments and with 
nationalism rampant. Nevertheless, 
the example is there, and while 
German and Czech hostility in 
Europe is threatening a new World 
War, my German cook here can chat 
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pleasantly with the Czechs in this 
village where we all live together. 

In spite of what many consider 
the crass materialism of America— 
and the reality of it also—America 
has always been a land of idealism. 
The “ American Dream ”, as I have 
so often called #, has called to our 
land the tens of millions of im- 
migrants from all others. They have 
come here to be free, to escape from 
the wars, oppressions and tram- 
mels of various sorts in older 
countries. From the beginning this 
dream of a better and peaceful 
world in which each man and wo- 
man could make the most of life, 
materially and spiritually, has 
persisted. Among the innumerable 
movements for the amelioration 
of suffering, that for world peace 
has always been prominent. 

It started in an organized form 
soon after our first war as an inde- 
pendent nation in 1812-14, but we 
may here note only one extraordi- 
nary man, William Ladd. He was 
a sane idealist, and once remarked 
to an enthusiastic fanatic: “ There 
is such a thing as going beyond the 
millennium. I am content to stop 
there.” In 1840 he published his 
Essay on the Congress of Nattons, 
and his scheme for an international 
court, as therein outlined, was pre- 
sented at the Peace Conferences in 
Europe of 1848, 1849, 1850 and 1851, 
his plan being finally adopted as the 
basis of the Hague Court erected 
nearly eighty years after he began 
his preaching. 

To-day there must be at least 
sixty peace societies of one sort and 
another carrying on their education 
and propaganda in this country. 
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At the National Peace Conference 
held this year (1938) forty-two 
took active part- directly in the 
work of the Conference. The most 
richly endowed of these, the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
was given $ 10,000,000 by the late 
Andrew Carregie in 1910, and has 
continued its work steadily since. 
There are, hcwever, as I have said, 
scores of others, each working on 
its own lines and with its own par- 
ticular ideas, such as the National 
Committee or the Cause and Cure 
of War, vartous church organiza- 
tions, the Association of University 
Women, the American Youth Con- 
gress, and others too numerous to 
list. It is natural that every shade 
of opinion, fom Communism and 
complete Paciism, should find its 
own organization, but the National 
Peace Conferences are designed to 
unite them m a workable pro- 
gramme as far as possible. 

Aside from these differences of 
opinion, there has also been a gen- 
eral change of <rend since the World 
War. Twenty years or so ago the 
drift of thcught was toward 
Eringing about universal peace. The 
years of disilusion which have 
followed have -ended to concentrat- 
ing effort on kow to keep America 
out of the next war, which it is 
believed will oczur, as the world will 
not have peace. This somewhat 
narrower but perhaps more practical 
am at present. lies back not only 
of the programmes of many peace 
societies but of the legislation, wise 
or not, on the subject of neutrality, 
and of such Resolutions as the 
Ladlow, which narrowly escaped 
passage by Congress, and which 
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would require a plebiscite of the 
entire people before any war could 
be started unless America were 
actually invaded. The difficulty of 
al. such legislation is to envisage all 
the possible complexities of an in- 
ternational situation before it arises, 
brt the keen interest shown 
indicates the intense desire of the 
people never again to be drawn in- 
to war if they can help it. 

Aside from recollections of the 
last war, in which America suffered 
less than any other of the greater 
participants, the campaigns carried 
on by the many peace societies have 
had æ profound effect on public 
Opmion. The amount spent an- 
nually may be not more than 
$ 2,000,000, but this does not 
measure the amount of propaganda, 
or education, as you will. Adver- 
tising and the radio are widely 
used, and three societies alone send 
out each year some 2,500,000 pieces 
of literature adapted to all kinds 
of minds. It is stated that the 
advertising of World Peaceways will 
run this year (1938) to a circulation 
of 25,000,000. The effect of all this 
activity on public opinion has been 
rapidly? cumulative. One of the 
characteristics of American political 
life, for better or worse, is the m- 
tense pressure brought on members 
of Congress by what are called 
“pressure groups”, whether war 
veterans, farmers, Prohibitionists 
and many others. Among these 
groups those devoted to peace have 
recertly fhecome one of the most 
powerful, and there is some anxiety 
lest :hey should become so greatly 
so a3 possibly to tie the hands of 
government in the case of a “just” 
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war. It is probable, however, as 
yet, that national feeling would 
make itself felt, for Amertca al- 
though intensely pacific is not, as a 
whole, pacifist. It wants by every 
means to avoid war but does not 
believe in non-resistance under all 
circumstances. 

The government, like the people, 
has in general backed every plan to 
avoid war. It was by means of the 
American President that the 
Russian-Japanese War was brought 
to an end; and although it was not 
successful, the League of Nations was 
written into the Treaty of 1919 by 
another President. Especially in the 
field of arbitration as a means of 
avoiding war has American influence 
been felt. Innumerable boundary 
and other questions with the British 
Empire, as well as the celebrated 
“Alabama Claims”, have been 
peacefully adjusted, and under Wil- 
son America made treaties with 
thirty other nations providing for 
peaceful settlement of disputes by 
arbitration. In recent years America, 
in the Kellogg Pact ‘and other treaties, 
has done all possible to outlaw war 
as a method of solving disputes. 
The present Secretary of State, 
Mr. Hull, last year stressed as the 
main points in our national policy, 
“peace, above all and foremost, 
through national and international 
self-restraint ” and other means, in- 
cluding faithful observance of treaties; 
the revitalizing of international law, 
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rehabilitation of world trade, the 
lowering of trade barriers, and the 
reduction of armaments. 

In a worid now armed to the teeth, 
mad with the idea of nationalism and 
national self-sufficiency. and with 
dictators whipping their peoples up 
to a frenzy of military pride and the 
glorification of war as a means of 
national aggrandizement, it is diff- 
cult to say what further contribution 
to peace can be made by America. 
Enough, however, has been said in 
this short article to show what the 
attitude and strivings of both the 
Americans and their government are. 
Both will be found in the future doing 
everything possible in practical ways 
or in the sphere of mind and ideals, 
to* diminish the dangers to world 
peace in general and to keep America 
out of war in particular. The world 
is so closely bound together that it 
might likely be impossible for 
America not to be dragged into a 
new World War should one come, 
but the weight of public opinion has 
become so strongly against it that 
the decision would be a difficult and 
certainly not a hasty one. In other 
words, there is in the world a solid 
block of 130,000,000 people deter- 
mined and working to avoid all wars 
as far as possible, and to keep out 
of any themselves. In a world whirl- 
img on the winds of military ambi- 
tion and passion, that in itself is no 
slight contribution to peace. 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


CRUELTY AND WORLD PEACE 


[Hamil-on Fyfe served as a War Correspondent with the French, Russian, 
Roumanian, Italian and British armies during the Carnage of 1914-18. He acted 


as Hon. Attaché with the British War Missicns to the U. S. A. in 1917. 


He was 


in charge of Eritish propaganda in Germany and among the German armies in 
1918. Thus he has had varied experience of war conditions. 

Cruelty manifests in times of peace in various ways and unmistakably 
contributes its quota as a preparation for wer, and it is well to keep in mind in 
reading the incictment of the churches in the following article the remark of Mr. . 
Fyfe : “ Organized religion and cruelty have gone hand in hand.”-——Eps.] 


What is cruelty? Many would 
answer “inflicting pain”. That is 
incomplete. Cruelty is “ inflicting 
Dain with enjcyment”’. 

In all states of human existence a 
good deal of pain has to be inflicted 
one way and another. Surgeons must 
operate sometimes without an 
anesthetic. Even when the pains of 
the cutting is dulled, wounds cause 
pain later. Doctors are obliged to 
hurt many whem they examine. 

Employers reusing higher wages or 
siorter hours may sharply pain their 
employees, and may themselves be 
injured by strikes. Children suffer mo- 
mentary pain when they are not al- 
lowed to overect or are sent to bed 
because it is bedtime, although they 
are not sleepy. No cruelty is asso- 
ciated with any of these acts. No 
enjoyment is drawn from them. 

To hit out in sudden irritation at 
a child or a dog may be an inexcus- 
able loss of temper, but is not cruel.: 
we take no pleasure in the blow—in- 
deed, we are scrry for it at once. 
The ground for opposing flogging and 
caning is that punishment inflicted 
in cold blood is tsually cruel. Those 
who inflict may talk about its hurting 
them “as much as it hurts you”, 


but nearly always they get pleasure 
out of it. 

Not only is causing pain unavoid- 
abla in all stages of human exist- 
enc2 : it is necessary also to kill. We 
must kill creatures that are dangerous 
to fe or health—-flies that poison 
food, rats which carry disease, man- 
eating tigers, bears in the mountains, 
deadly snakes in the plain. 

How any one can reconcile this 
with belief in a merciful God and 
Father of all creation I have never 
beer. able to understand, but there it 
is. And most people consider it 
necessary to kill for food also. 
(Necessary, I mean, for some one 
else to kill sheep so that they may 
eat mutton, and oxen so that they 
may have beef, and pigs so that the 
“appetfsing”” smell of breakfast 
bacon may not fail them !) 

But those who slaughter animdls 
for food seldom take any pleasure in 
the ect, unless it be the pleasure of 
doing the job as swiftly and pain- 
*lessly as may be. They are not cruel, 
nor need there be any cruelty in 
killing dangerous insects or animals. 

Ammals themselves kill for food. 
Almost every species eats some other 
species. They kill also for safety. 
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2 Is this really true? And what about the coarsening of the nature of those 


engaged in slaughtering?--Eps, 
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But there is no cruelty in their kill- 
ing. Animals cannot be cruel. 
Cruelty is a mental state possible 
only to the self-conscious. It is not 
instinctive ; it is an aberration of the 
reasoning faculty. 

Those who attempt to excuse the 
cruelty of men by saying that animals 
are cruel must be either ignorant or 
dishonest. A dog appears to enjoy 
fighting, but the appearance deceives. 
He believes that other dogs are his 
enemies and that he must defend 
himself against them. Cats may 
seem to delight in playing with mice, 
but they are merely exercising their 
quickness of sight and spring. They 
do it as readily with a reel of cotton 
or ball of paper. 

Even if there were cruelty in 
nature, that would not justify cruelty 
in man, for man boasts of being 
superior to animals. But cruelty ts 
not found in animals, it is pecultar 
io man. Not born in man, so far 
as I can judge, but introduced by 


wrong teaching, evil tradition, 
despicable custom too readily 
followed. j 


Teaching is wrong which repre- 
sents animals as being of a different 
“creation” from man. Tradition is 
evil which regards cruelty as part of 
thè human character, natural even 
in children. Custom is despicable 
when it sanctions the pursuit and 
killing of animals for amusement. 

To these causes is due the lurking 
in almost every human heart of a 
liability to become cruel under stress 
of alarm or of grievances, real or 
imaginary. Yet another cause is the 
persistence of religious ideas dating 
far back. Organised religion and 
cruelty have gone hand in hand. 
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This tendency to be cruel can be 
easily aroused. By selfishness, by 
fear, by envy, by thwarted desire ; 
most easily of all by the incitement 
oí agitators. I have seen in Russia 
peasants and Jews live peaceably 
together until the peasants, stirred up 
against the Jews by Tsarist police, 
killed them and burned their houses 
in a pogrom. In Germany Nazi 
agitation has made millions cruel to 
Jews, whom before they treated as 
fellow citizens. I have heard in 
America gentle, delicate women cry 
in frenzy for Negroes to be burned 
on mere suspicion of crime. 

Agitators in favour of war have 
in many countries a simple task and 
in all countries, when war is going 
on? a still simpler. Cruelty that has 
not shown itself before, nor even been 
suspected, is suddenly drawn forth, 
is even proclaimed a duty. 

When as war correspondent I sent 
a despatch to the London Daily Mail 
about a kindly action by a German 
soldier, I was told by the editor in 
a cable: “ Nothing wanted about 
good, kind Germans. There are no 
good Germans but dead Germans.” 
That was one reason why after the 
War so long as I remained with the 
paper I would do nothing but review 
books, though I was offered by 
Northcliffe any position I might 
choose. 

Is it possible for men to kill each 
other in war without cruelty ? No, 
we could not kill in war unless we 
enjoyed it. This is not theory, but 
the fruit of experience. Those who 
managed the military side of the 
1914-18 madness knew it to be true. 
They had soldiers taught to bayonet 
with relish, to be proud of skill 
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in picking o£ enemies with the rifle, 
to bomb wih exultation, to gloat 
over the carnage they hoped to cause 
by the high explosive shells they sent 
over. Even bv the staffs which 
directed operations from far behind 
the lines reports of heavy enemy 
casualties were enjoyed heartily. 
Cruelty is inseparable from war. 
Not amonz fighting men only; 
among those a'sc who stay at home. 
By them brvtalities, which horrify 
when they are imputed to the enemy, 
are excused and rejoiced over when 
“our side” commits them. In them 


the lust for violence and death - 


spreads from the enemy to any on 
“our side” whe do not share it. 
The demand “Put ’em against a 
wall” is heard often. Kilting 
becomes a mania. 

That the respect for human life on 
which we pride ourselves during 
peace can be so quickly dropped 
proves it to have challow roots. This 
shallowness must be attributed in 
part at any rate te the lack of respect 
for animal life shown generally 
among human heings. 

Leaving asice the daily slaughter 
of countless an mals for the needs of 
those who believe meat to be neces- 
sary as food, killing 1s made familiar 
and provided vith a halo of fashion 
ty Sport. Worrying stags, foxes, 
hares, otters; bringing down heca- 
tombs of birds with the gun; 
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torturing fish with hooks in their 
gills for the pleasure of “ playing ” 
ttem—these pastimes must dispose 
tc cruelty of other kinds. Until we 
get rid of the idea that it is manly— 
ard gentlemanly—to kill for fun, 
World Peace is likely to remain a 
fa:-distant ideal. 

None can be excused now for 
supposing men and animals to be of 
diferent substance or believing that 
“(God gave us animals to do as we 
like with”, although this is still 
taught by the Churches, implicitly, 
if aot directly. 

That we are all members of one 
farnily, descended from fragments of 
transparent jelly floating in sea-water, 
ought now to be understood by every- 
body, and upon that follows the 
responsibility of kinship with every- 
thing that hath life. Killing, when 
necessary, must be merciful, painless, 
reg-etted, never enjoyed. 

When we teach this to all children; 
when we reach a state of economic 
security for all in which no one will 
be 2ompelled to deprive others of a 
living so that he may live himself ; 
when exploitation, a form of cruelty, 
is treated as crime; and when the 
inflxtidén of pain for pleasure, 
whezher on each other or on animals, 
is kranded as mean and cowardly, 
ther there will be hope that wars 
may cease. But not till then. 


HAMILTON FYFE 


THE CHURCHES AND WORLD PEACE 
THE BETRAYAL OF CHRIST 


[Gerald Bullett writes about the failure of organized Christianity to live 
up to its profession of following the lead of the Prince of Peace.—Eps.] 


We cry out for peace and we drift 
daily towards war. We live, all of 
us, in the shadow of a hideous 
menace; and it may be that even 
before these words reach print the 
Western world will have been over- 
taken by a catastrophe far exceeding 
in the scale of its destructiveness 
anything that mankind nas suffered 
in the past. It has become a com- 
mon place of contemporary comment 
that our moral intelligence has la- 
mentably failed to keep pace with 
our command of physical power. We 
are like irresponsible children to 
whom some absent-minded uncle has 
given a brace of loaded pistols to 
play with: only a miracle can pre- 
vent our destroying ourselves. If the 
so-called Great Powers of the West- 
ern world become again involved in 
war, that will clearly’ be the end of 
Christian civilization. 

But in what sense can Christian 
civilization be said to have ever 
begun? There, precisely, is the rub. 
Christianity has not failed, because, 
as has been said so often, Christianity 
has never been tried, except by a few 
rare individuals—if by Christianity 
we mean the way of Christ which is* 
the way of love. Christianity has 
not failed: it is the Churches that 
have failed. And they fave more 
than failed. They have, quite 
simply, betrayed Christ. They have 
plastered the person of Jesus with 
unctuous sentimentalities, and buried 


the wisdom of Jesus under a moun- 
tain of theology, threatening with 
the pains of hell all who neglected 
to applaud these activities. They 
have been careful to keep their “ reli- 
gion” for Sundays, and on other 
days of the week have acquiesced in 
all the manifest injustices as between 
man and man that are inherent in 
our fundamentally irreligious (hbe- 
cause acquisitive) society. One does 
not contend that the Church, in 
England or elsewhere, should have 
identified herself with any one polit- 
ical party ; but surely it is not too 
much to ask, of the professed follow- 
ers of Christ, that they should pay 
something more than lip-service to 
the principles of universal brother- 
hood and co-operation. “The 
medieval Church”, writes Dr. Coul- 
ton (the greatest living authority on 
the subject), “often succeeded ad- 
mirably in patriarchal government ; 
but.... she justified servitude, both 
in theory and practice”, a servitude 
scarcely distinguishable to the lay 
mind from slavery itself. Children 
born to serfs were automatically con- 
demned to servitude ; and “ the only 
great Schoolman, so far as I know, 
who disapproved on principle of 
hereditary bondage is John Wyclif” 
(vide Coulton’s Social Life in 
Britain). And the main endeavours 
of the Churches in later ages and in 
our own times, have been directed 
towards keeping the poor in a state 
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of pious sukmission to their masters. 
They have, trom time to time, exhort- 
ed the rich t be kind to the poor, 
out of theis superfluity ; but they 
have been wi-fully blind to the plain 
truth of the matter, which is that 
poverty in the midst of plenty is a 
thing no ger.inely Christian society 
would tolerate for five minutes. 
Wiliam Godwin, in 1793, declared 
the unequal <istribution of property 
to be the souwe of all war. But this 
is only half fhe story. War, after 
all, is only aggressive egoism operat- 
ing collective yr, and the unjust dis- 
tribution of tas products of labour is 
an effect of egoism, not its cause, 
-hough an effs:t which may be (and 
:s) the cause of other effects in its 
turn. By preeching a gospel of wn- 
remitting industry to the poor, and 
flattering the rich into believing 
themselves generous whenever they 
give away a fraction of what they 
con't need, tke Churches in general 
(there are numerous individual ex- 
c2ptions) have helped to perpetuate 
a state of affars which makes war 
ultimately inevitable. For in a 
society which encourages individual 
acquisitiveness, and rewards it with 
special honours. competition comes 
to be regarded cs the natural thing ; 
and war is competition carried to its 
logical conclus‘cn. There is nowa- 
days a widespr2ad sentiment against 
war, but the competitive spirit is 
still encouragec and applauded as a 
prime social virtue. The civilization 
that we have laboured to build is a 
civilization of worldlings; and the 
“ atherworldliness”” of the Churches 
has contributec to that result 
because it was made a pretext for 
neglecting the study and reform of 


haman relationships. We hear now- 
acays much praise of realism and 
much disparagement of ideals. But 
there is a cant of realism as well as 
a cant of idealism. The ideal and 
ihz real are not enemies, and no civi- 
lization is worthy of the name that 
dezs not attempt the perpetual 
trenslation of the one into the other. 
“ tVhere there is no vision, the people 
peish.” In the beginning is the 
idea, the aspiration. And the idea 
becomes fact. This is creative living, 
and anything short of it is spiritual 
deeth. 

Jesus spoke “as one having autho- 
rity”, an authority not coercive, 
from without, but one that command- 
ed allegiance by an appeal to 
something within us which all men 
hav2 in common. If the Christian 
Church ever possessed such spiritual 
authority, she has long since forfeit- 
ed it by allying herself with 
Mr. Mammon and Mrs. Grundy and 
beccming the meek handmaiden of 
the secular government. The attitude 
of English ecclesiastics to war during 
the Great Carflage of 1914-1918 
is iaithfully described in Storm 
Jameson’s No Time Like the Present: 
it provitles some sorry reading. Miss 
Jameson, who describes herself as a 
“bigoted Protestant”, declares that 
her “only comfort, religious in 
source, during the War, was the 
magrificent encyclicals of the then 


*Pope’”’. She can derive, I fancy, no 


such zomfort from the attitude of the 
presat Pope to the Spanish Civil 
War. Tefnporal power or spiritual 
power—you cannot have it both 
ways. As a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge (the Rev. F. A. 
Simpson) said in 1914 : “ The bank- 
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ruptcy of Christendom is not the 
bankruptcy of Christ, nor its madness 
His.” 

I do not, for my part, subscribe to 
the doctrine of absolute pacifism, that 
in no circumstances may violence be 
violently resisted. If it is ever legit- 
imate to preyent by force the tor- 
ture of a child (and there can be no 
two opinions about that), it is legit- 
imate, as a last resort, when every 
conceivable effort at pacification has 
failed, to fight—if not for oneself, at 
least for the protection of others. 
War is not imposed on man from 
without, by forces beyond his con- 
trol: it is simply the hideous by- 
product of his own undisciplined 
egoism, or self-will, as the anony- 
mous author of the Theologica 
Germanica calls it. 


If there were no self-will, there would 
be no proprietorship. There is no pro- 
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prietorship in heaven ; and that is why 
contentment, peace, and blessedness are 
there... He who has anything of his 
own, or desires to have anything, is a 
slave ; and he who has nothing of his 
own, nor desires to have anything, 1s 
free and at liberty and is in bondage to 
no man. 

If there were no self-will, there 
would be no proprietorship ; and if 
there were no proprietorship—that is 
to say, no exclusive, monopolistic 
possession of the means of life— 
there would be, there could be, no 
war. The Churches’ failure to see 
and to declare this truth, in and out 
of season, gives the measure of their 
impotence. They have preferred to 
occupy themselves with technicalities 
and trivialities. Sleek and bland, and 
chattering together about the 
wickedness of reasonable divorce, 
they meekly follow their masters to 
the verge of destruction. 


GERALD BULLETT 


When he was come into Jerusalem, the whole city was moved, saying : Who 


is this ? 


And the people said : This is Jesus the Prorhet, from Nazareth of Galilee. 
And Jesus went into the temple of God, and cast out all them that sold and 
bought in the temple, and overthrew the tables o? the money-changers, and the 


seats of them that sold doves: 


And he said unto them, It is written, My house shall be called the house of 
prayer ; but ye have made it a den of thieves. 


—Matthew, XXI, 10-13. 


THE WAR-MACHINE 


(Dr. I. P. Jacks is an ardent champim of the cause of Peace and in this 
article puts hi3 finger on the sorest spot of the =robleni. We recommend our readers 
to peruse his To-operalion or Coercion ?—EB.] 


Thanks to the folly of centuries 
and the madr.ess of recent times there 
has come intc existence an all-devour- 
ing monster waich consumes the sub- 
stance of mankind, holds human life 
at its mercy, ebscrbs the energies of 
civilization, d2moralizes the character 
of ndtions, po:sons their minds and 
corrupts their politics. The name of 
this monster i3 the War-Machine. To 
this monster, fhis War-Machine, ail 
so-called civibzed nations are in a 
state of slavery, more or less com- 
plete, and it is the most abominable 
form of slavery which has ever exist- 
ed in the workc. The slavery of the 
Negroes in America or elsewhere was 
a trifling evil compared to it. 

To understend the nature of the 
War-Machine end of the slavery it 
imposes on tke nations we must 
think of it as a single whole and not 
as a collection or independent arma- 
ments, indeper.cently controlled, one 
ir England, another in Germany, 
another in Japan and so on. 
These separate armaments are only 
the parts of +t, like the wheels 
of a clock which function in 
relation one to another. Their iĦ- 
dependent action is illusory. If one 
speeds up, say tae German, it speeds 
up the others. If one makes war 
others must mzke war with it, whe- 
ther they want <o or not; they will 
have to defend themselves, as we say ; 
in other words, they answer war with 
war and, as things now are, cannol 
do otherwise. The War-Machine, 


considered in its true nature as a uni- 
tary whole, is not controlled by any- 
body. - It goes forward under its own 
motentum which is prodigious and 
always increasing. ; 

Tne League of Nations tried to con- 
tro it but failed. Those who are 
sup#osed to control it, and are called 
“wer-lords”’ are really the most ab- 
ject of_its slaves, though they are 
patcetically ignorant of the fact.. The 
mogster carries them on its back and 
will ultimately throw them off and 
trample them along with the rest of 
us,—unless, in the meantime, a way 
can be found to break its power, 
whic is greater than that of any hu- 
mar government. It is the real ruler 
of mankind. It holds at its mercy 
the Lves of hundreds of millions of 
men. women and children. At the 
present moment it is eating up the 
capi-al of the nations at the rate of 
3000 million pounds per annum. 
Crucling taxation, conscription of 
wealr,’mobilization of industry, na- 
tione. service, national register, 
A.R.=., etc., etc., in this country ‘as 
in any others, are the different 
mode: in which the slavery of man- 
kind to the War-Machine makes itself 


*“mani=st. One might define it, with 


a slight change of-metaphor, as a de- 
vice created by civilization for the 
express purpose of committing sui- 
cide, ef blowing out its own brains. 
It ha= poisoned the brains of civili- 
zatior. already, poisoned them into 
madnsss, and will end—unless we can 
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master it—by blowing ‘them out. 

It has often been said that the 
modern world is ruled by machines. 
Yes, and the machine which rules 
all the other machines is the -War- 
Machine. Here is one example. 
Noz far from where I live there is a 
vast industrial organization whose 
original business was to produce a 
useful article which has nothing to 
do with war. At the present moment 
the machinery in that great factory 
and the men who work it have become 
a part of the national War-Machine 
and take their orders from a source 
which, when disguises are stripped 
off, is none other than military head- 
quarters. Broaden that out and you 
have a picture of what industrial 
civilization the world over is coming 
to, and ‘has largely come to already, 
under the rule of the War-Machine. 


Yes, we are ruled by machinery, 


and that is the kind of machinery 
we are ruled by. Has there ever 
been a tyranny more appalling, a 
phenomenon more sinister? What 
price freedom now, in democratic 
countries or in any “other ? 

More than fifty years have now 
elapsed since Herbert Spencer, in 
“Man versus the State”, predicted 
what he called “the Coming 
Savery ”. “The Coming Slavery ” 
has now come, but it has taken a 
form far more debasing to humanity 
and extended itself far more widely 
in the world at large than was* 
anticipated by Spencer. Spencer’s 
prediction was a revised version of 
two others which had béen uttered 
nearly twenty years earlier, the first 
by Matthew Arnold in “Culture 
and Anarchy” and the second by 
Carlyle in “Shooting Niagara”. 
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(What a pity that so few people read 
these things nowadays, or even 
remember them!) Spencer predicted 
that the road we were travelling in 
1884 would presently lead to ‘the 
creation of a vast socialistic machine 
under which the competent and. 
industrious minority would become 
mere beasts of burden, or slaves, 
crushed under the weight of the 
incompetent and idle majority whom 
they would be compelled to carry on 
their backs. Democracy would be- 
come “a system for the organized 
plunder of the minority ”—as 
Dr. Inge has somewhere defined it. 
On those lines, if persisted in, indus- 
trial civilization, thought Spencer, 
would unquestionably come to grief. 

Well, what has actually happened 
is something different and far worse : 
the organized plunder of the whole 
communily for the sustenance of the 
War-Machine. Nor is it confined to 
this country alone; by no means! 
The phenomenon is European and 
indeed world-wide. Humanity has 
never found itself in a situation so 
dangerous. The suicide of civilization 
is in prospect. . 

A plain alternative confronts us. 
The War-Machine which now domi- 
nates civilization and marshals it 
(like Macbeth’s dagger) on the way 
it is going will either be used for 
making war, almost certainly world- 
war, or -it will remain unused. In 
either case the prospect is sufficiently 
disconcerting, and hardly less so in 
the second case than in the first. If 


-the War-Machine fulfils its purpose in 


actual war-making we all know what 
will happen. But if the establishment 
of world peace (by one means or an- 
other) renders it useless, what then ? 
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Consider our own country. Having 
crganized the whole nation for war- 
rnaking or fiznting efficiency (ca- 
riouflaged under the word “ de- 
fence”), arme to the teeth for that 
purpose, train>1 hundreds of thou- 
sands of men (millions in other 
countries) for fighting by air, sea and 
land, “ mobilized industry ” as a feed- 
er of the War-Liachine and assigned 
to every man and woman a function 
in supporting it (“ national service ’’) 
—what is to become of all that if it 
siould turn out that there is no war- 
making for tha machine to do? It 
is inconceivable that a nation organ- 
ized in this way for the business of 
war-making ccild be organized at a 
moment’s notiz= for something else. 
The problem cf converting swords 
into ploughsheres is simple enough, 
but the problem of converting a great 
state that has organized itself for war 
—as all the grea: states are now doing 
oz have done—into a state which has 
adjured war as. an instrument of ma- 
tional policy aad organized itself for 
peace, is ancther proposition al- 
together. 

We are often told—so often, indeed, 
that one gets a little tired of hearing 
it—-that Great. Britain must rearm 
ir. order that ste rnay be in a posi- 
tion to maintazn the peace of the 
world. Does this mean that we are 
creating this vast armament, and 
bleeding oursely2s white in the proc- 
ess, in order to brevent its being used, 
and that we are training men to fight 
by air, sea and ¿nd in order that they 
may have no figkting to do? It 
would seem so But what could be 
more absurd? As well might we 
claim to promcte teetotalism by dis- 
tiling whisky and compelling every- 
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bod; to drink it. 

Tc get into the armament race has 
been easy. To get out of it is going 
to pove extremely difficult. Those 
whe think of it as a mere affair of 
turrmg swords into ploughshares 
have not come even remotely in sight 
of waat is involved in converting the 
war-machine into a peace-machine. 
For hat, and nothing less than that, 
is tha problem which now confronts 
the peacemaker. Even “ putting a 
stop to war” is an inadequate meas- 
urec his task. His real problem is to 
brea- the power of the War-Machine 
whic. now holds the civilized 
worl: in bondage and “ marshals” 
civil_ sation the way it is going, de- 
stro} ng the vital resources of society, 
absoing its best energies and de- 
mora izing the remainder. Whether it 
eventiates in war or not, the certain 
end -f it is human catastrophe. 

Grounds of hope are to be found in 
the =act that all the world over the 
mutterings of a coming revolt against 
this intolerable tyranny may now be 
hear= Could means be found, and 
perh=ps they .will ‘be, for bringing to- 
gethe- the peoples, as distinct from 
their governments, there would arise 
in every nation a tempest of human 
wrat in which the power of the 
mons er, now the greatest power on 
eart: would be effectually broken. 
To fle individual citizen, pursuing 
his peaceful vocation, war has always 
been an abomination and a curse. 
But -ever before has it come so near 
to hin and made itself felt so intense- 
ly as an evil in his own life. Never 
before has he found himself reduced 
so completely to a cog on the war- 
makirg machine. Never before has 
he fdly realized his servitude and 
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been galled by it so intolerably. The 
hatred of war, once a sporadic phe- 
nomenon, is becoming a universal 
phenomenon and acquiring a firm 
grip on the mentality of the peoples. 
Even the war-lords, who rule the roost 
in the militarist countries, live in 
terror of the monster they have creat- 
ed. None knows better than they 
that, if “the army” were to turn 
against them for a single day, they 
would be done for—one of them had 
a near shave not long ago. 

As a mere outbreak of wrath, as a 
violent uprising of slaves agatnst the 
slave driver, the coming revolt against 
the War-Machine has no chance of 
succeeding. It will succeed only if and 
so far as it is constructively planned 
from the outset. Calling for moral 
rearmament or for “a change of 
beart” will by itself avail nothing. 
These things are not to be had by 
calling for them. Men do not change 
their hearts, or rearm morally, mere- 
ly because wise men have proved the 
necessity of doing so. The wise men 
must go further and set the moral 
rearmament in motién by embarking 
on a positive line of action. Men 
change their hearts by changing their 
habits and not otherwise. THe wise 
men must show them kow. They 
mufst link their ideals to businesslike 
methods of achieving them. Useless 
to plead for co-operation in place of 
strife, unless we can show precisely 
how and in what international co- 
operation can be immediately set on 
foot. Useless to denounce the tyranny 
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of the War-Machine unless we are 
prepared with a positive scheme for 
diverting the forces that now feed that 
monster into feeding something else. 

I suggest the armament race as in- 
dicating the most promising point at 
which the peacemaker can begin his 
attack. Ventureseme as it may seem, I 
predict that the tyranny of the War- 
Machine, which makes peace impos- 
sible would begin to break up at once 
were means found to divert some por- 
tion of the present colossal expend- 
iture on armaments to the forma- 
tion of an international fund for pro- 
moting and financing international 
co-operation on definite lines. 

That idea, which is only one of a 
large family of ideas pointing in the 
same direction, I have worked out 
elsewhere. What is needed is the in- 
ventive faculty (which business men 
can supply as well as anybody else) 
for creating situations which provide 
an opportunity for international co- 
operation on definite lines and reduc- 
ing them at once from vague aspi- 
rations, of which we have more than 
enough, to businesslike form. In this 
way a counter-force to that of the 
War-Machine would come into being, 
and, growing gradually, perhaps rap- 
idly, would acquire sufficient power 
to drain off the energies of the war- 
making interests, take the wind out 
oftheir sails and leave them stranded 
high and dry. Let the idealists go 
into partnership with the business 
men. 


L. P. JACKS 


EDUCATING AND ORGANIZING FOR PEACE 


I-—COMMUNITY OF BLOOD OR OF THOUGHT | 


[H. N. Brailsford stresses educating for peace and advises that it be done 
right in the H:gh Schools. This entails for the teachers a new style of thinking, one 
that will anabyse existing ideas and assumptions and stress a cultural basis for 
nationality. ut Mr. Brailsford’s programme lacks vigour; why not teach the 
teachers what tne following article advocates +—Ebs. | 


The request of the Editors of THE 
ARYAN PATH that I snould write 
something on he theme of ‘ Educat- 
ing for Peace” reached me at a 
moment of hwmriliation and defeat. 
The news is before us, in all its 
naked ugliness, of the abandonment 
of Czechoslovakia by the Powers 
which shoulc have supported her. 
Peace, in a s2ase, is preserved. We 
have escaped :he war we dreaded, Dut 
we have won Ais relief by yielding to 
Hitlers ostentatious parade of 
military force. We feel, as we bow 
our heads in shame, that this despot, 
at the head of a drilled nation that 
must obey him without debate, is 
henceforth the master of Europe. 
‘Where, then, have we erred, and 


how shall we educate ourselves for a` 


peace that is the very negation of 
- this achievement—-a peace of co- 
operation and mutual respect ? 

One may give, first of all, a gen- 
eral answer. ll life is education— 
for strife or tor peace. If in -our 
schools we fostes in our children’s 
minds the zin of personal suc- 
cess and emtlation, and neglect to 
train them in teamwork for a 
common social end, we- shall edu- 
cate them for war. Again, if our 
social structure is based on exploita- 
tion and competition, we shall rise 
with difficulty: zo any higher ideal in 
our international life. The land- 


owner or the industrial employer 
who treats his peasants or his mill- 
hands as means to the end of his 
ow. profit is unlikely to bring any- 
thing better than a note of national 
egcism when, as one unit among 
many, he makes his contribution to 
the formation of public opinion. 
Th: world of states is a macrocosm 
thet reflects the character of its 
component members. If within 
them there is a class struggle or the 
strife of religions or castes, they will 
rep2at the habitual motives of their 
daiy life when they come to deal 
wit one another as nations. Every 
advance towards the co-operative 
organization of the life of the village 
or nation will also pave the way to- 
wards international peace. 

Eut the reader will rightly ask me 
for something more specific and def- 
inite. “Where in this affair of 
Czechoslovakia have we all erred? 
The whole dispute turned round 
two ideas—nationality and power. 
We need not enter into the details. 
Suffice it to say that to-day, under 
Nazi leadership, the Germans inter- 
pret nationality in terms of physical 
race. All of the same race are blood- 
brothers who must unite. The only 
possible union is conceived as the 
State, and in its turn the state 
means power. It acts, that 1s to say, 
abroad with its army, fleet and air 
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force behind it. Starting with these 
ideas, it was ineyitable that the 
Germans should one day claim as 
their own the Sudetenland with its 
German population. It was equally 
inevitable that the Czechs should 
oppose their clam. Why? These 
Sudeten Germans are not their 
kinsmen, but they conceive of this 
territory, historic Bohemia, as their 
estate and with its ancient 
boundaries it is their property. 
Again, to lose its mountains would 
weaken their military power. 
Equally if they are rendered defence- 
less, the military power of the Ger- 
man state for action eastwards will 
be greatly enhanced. 

This hasty analysis has revealed 
for us three ideas round which this 
dispute has  circled—nationality, 
property, power. Given their current 
interpretations wars will rage to 
the end of the chapter, if indeed, 
mankind can survive their devasta- 
‘tions. But, is nationality necessarily 
associated with the idea of power 
and the state? One may give 
it a purely cultural interpretation. 
Speaking a common language, Ger- 
mans, or for that matier Bengalis, 
have a common vehicle of thought. 
That demands the free exercise of 
certain kinds of association and co- 
operative effort—schools, univer- 
sities and the like. But because two 
groups of men speak the same 
tongue and read the same poets, 
does it follow that they must live 
within the same tariff fence or 
march in step in the same regiment ? 
So a choice emerges. If we decide 
that the sentiment of nationality 
rests primarily on a common 
cultural tradition, it can be divorced 
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from the idea of power and its in- 
carnation the State. If that can be 
done, we eliminate the innumerable 
wars that have been fought and may 
yet be fought to draw the map of 
Europe on correct ethnographical 


principles, 
‘I might continue the analysis 
indefinitely. Few of us need to be 


reminded of the significance of ter- 
fitory conceived as property in the 
history of imperialism, of all the 
sources of war the most prolific. 
Again if cne asks why the State is 
necessarily associated with the idea 
of power, the answer may be that in 
varying dezrees every state and every 
society rests on inequality of one 
kind or another. It is, therefore, an 
apparatus of coercion: it must ac- 
cumulate force. 

These illustrations may suffice to 
justify the belief that the first step 
in education for peace may well be 
the ruthless and sceptical analysis 
of all the ideas and assumptions on 
which we commonly act in our inter- 
national life. Few of us know what 
they mean. Rarely in schools and 
not always in universities are they 
examined. In their vagueness they 
gather round themselves some of the 
most potent emotions of which men 
are capable. Rightly interpreted, 
these emotions will serve as the 
motive power for creative service: 
wrongly interpreted, they may drive 


"us to destroy one another with a 


fanaticism that poses as virtue. The 
few critical intellects who have tried 
to examine these ideas with a scepti- 
cal detachment rank among the 
heroes of civilization. I am disposed, 
then, to begin my practical sugges- 
tions towards educating us for peace 
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by suggestinz that in every higher 
school and niversity the study of 
sociology should :nclude the frankest 
examination cf such ideas as these. 

It is, happily, beginning to be 
realised that ane of the keys to peace 
lies in the hards of the teachers who 
instruct us in history. Very few of 
the text-books of history commonly 
used in European schools make for 
peace. Some of them are gross in- 
citements to warlike passion. Some 
applaud conzuiests as the proudest 
achievements of a nation, and ignore 
its progress in ‘he arts of peace. 
Most of the booxs that secure offi- 
cial approva suppress or minimise 
every accusa:ton that an impartial 
mind would bring against the past 
conduct of the statesmen of their 
own country :n dealing with other 
states. There is the same favourit- 
ism in recourting even the pacific 
achievements >f one’s own people, 
and ignoring cr minimising those of 
others. There is no sound rule in 
these matters cave scientific objectiv- 
ity, but if one errs, let it be on the 


side of cherity towards other 
nations. 
The League of Nations has 


attempted to ring its influence to 
Sear on the choice of school books, 
not wholly w-thout effect. But per- 
haps the happiest model we might 
-ollow comes ftom Scandinavia. The 
two neighbours Norway and 
Sweden, have had their quarrels in 
the past. Recently they undertook 
a revision of thsir school history 
books in the interest of neighbourly 
relations. The Norwegians submit- 
ted their bocks for criticism to a 
committee of ‘swedish historians, and 
the Swedes acted likewise. But one 
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might go a good deal furtner than 
this in bringing the beneficent in- 
fluence oi history to bear upon 
international relations. It would be 
an immense gain lf all of us had in 
our heads some general picture of 
universal history. With that as our 
background, the quarrels that fill our 
daily newspapers would shrink into 
their due perspective, and we should 
gain a more scientific habit of mind. 
Emerson tells us that once as he was 
heated after a political controversy, 
he looked up at the stars and heard 
them say, “ Why so hot, my little 
fellow?” The politician who tried 
to see his own actions and his 
nation’s interests within the frame- 
work of the history of civilization 
would hear from its Muse the same 
tranquillising words. The League of 
Nations might perform a great 
Service if it were to subsidise the 
writing of such a history for general 
use. But it would have to deal ade- 
quately with the East as well as the 
West, and with America no less than 
Europe. 

Next to the*® sound teaching of 
history for the promotion of peace, 
we may rank the penetration of our 
educattonal systems by the habitual 
practice of international co-operation. 
Several schools exist in Europe, 
notably one in Geneva, that draw 
their pupils and their staffs from all 
over the Continent. The children 
learn each other’s habits of thought 
as well as each other’s languages. If 
as children we play and work 
together, ‘we shall find no difficulty 
in collaborating in after-life. The 
League ought, long ago, to have 
created an international university, 
perhaps at Geneva. Rabindranath 
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Tagore’s college at Santiniketan is a 
distinguished model that might well 
be followed elsewhere. Several sum- 
mer schools that meet for a few 
weeks in the holiday season at sundry 
centres in Europe serve to promote 
systematic discussion of international 
problems among men and women of 
many nations. But all this as yet 
is on a pitifully small scale. One 
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day we shall organise as the basis of 
education for peace the regular inter- 
change of pupils and teachers 
between neighbouring peoples. 

So long as community of blood is 


‘the only cement that holds us 


together, we shall live in strife. It 
is on community of thought and 
culture that we must endeavour to 
build peace. 

H. N. BRAILSFORD 


II.—FREE TRADE AND DISARMAMENT 


[We requested C. E. M. Joad to write on this subject because he is not only 
a pacifist but also a capable organizer as Manifesto, The Book of the Federation of 
Progressive Societies and Individuals, edited by him shows. As he himself points 
out, we did not expect him to evolve a programme effecting a spiritual revolution. 
We were looking forward to a mundane remedy born of his fertile analytic mind. 
The result is somewhat unexpected. Our friend recommends an almost Gandhian 
programme—disarmament “until England was as defenceless and I should hope, as 


safe as Denmark, whether other nations followed the example or n 


I am a pacifist. Therefore I 
believe (a) that war is morally 
wrong ; (b) that it does not achieve 
the ends for the sake of which it is 
waged; (c) that under modern 
conditions it is an evjl greater than 
any which may result frem a refusal 
to fight in a war; and (d) that it 
will finally cease only when human 
beings refuse to participate in it. It 
follows that I believe that the best 
way to organize for peace is to con- 
vince a sufficiently large number of 
persons that in no circumstances 
would they be justified in taking part 
in a war. Now this 
cannot be engendered by politics. 
You cannot, in other words, make 
people into non-resisters by Act of 
Parliament, or produce the requisite 
changes in the individual’s mind (or 
spirit) by any form of collective 
action. It may, therefore, very well 
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be the case that only through a 
spiritual change which profoundly 
affects the standards, values and ways 
of life of the majority of members 
of Western civilization, can the in- 
fluences which make for war be 
overcome. I believe, indeed, that this 
iS SO. 

When, however, the editors asked 
me to contribute an article on 
“ Organizing for Peace”, it was not, 
I conceive, on the prospects of in- 
suring peece by producing a revolu- 
tidn in the spirit and outlook of 
human beings that they wished me 
to write. I conceive that this was 
not their intention for two reasons. 
The first is that I have not the 
faintest idea—and I think that they 
know that I have not—how such a 
revolution is to be brought about. 
(None of us in the West do know. 
This incidentally is our tragedy, that 
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needing a religion to strengthen our 
spirits and tc change our hearts, we 
are unable eicher to make a religion 
for ourselves or to accept any of 
those that ar2 offered to us.) 

The seconc reason is that, by no 
stretch of possibility, can such a 
revolution be effected in time to 
rescue the West from the war by the 
nightmare fear of which men’s minds 
are to-day ozpressed. You cannot 
admittedly by collective action bring 
peace to mens hearts ; yet as things 
are, it is onl> by collective action 
that men can be stopped here and 
now from making war. 

What shoald that action be? 
What steps, in other words, would 
I take in the present emergency to 
preserve peace ? ° 

There are, | conceive, three main 
causes for our present predicament : 
economic maladjustment, nationalism 
and fear. Th= first two go together. 
The undeveloped territories of the 
world are conirolled by a compara- 
tively small number of nations. 
These undeveoped territories are 
rich in raw materials, in metals and 
rubber and oil Thus a few nations 
command a disproportionate number 
of the world’s sources of wealth. 
The chief among these few is the 
British Empire. Restless and resent- 
ful at this irequitable distribution 
of the world’s territories and raw 
materials, cexain nations on the 
continent of =crope whose share in 
them is small or non-existent have 
developed a clamant nationalism. 
This nationalism keeps the world in 
a state of agization by its continual- 
ly expanding claims, the object of 
which is to redraw the map of the 
world in favour of the “have not- 
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nafions”. These claims are resisted 
by the “have-nations” who, by 
means of the Versailles Treaty, 
imposed upon the vanquished at the 
corclusion of the 1914-18 war terms 
in which no nation, which accord- 
ing to Western standards, retained 
anr vestige of self-respect, could be 
expected indefinitely to acquiesce. 

These terms were sanctified by 
the Covenant of the League of 
Naczions which, drawn up with the 
intention of investing the Versailles 
settlement with the semblance of in- 
ternational justice, sought, under the 
pretence of punishing the aggressor 
anc. upholding international law, to 
mobilize the armed forces of the 
world against any attempt to mitigate 
the injustices which were perpetrated 
in 1919. Thus the League has come 
to be regarded by the hungry nations 
aS an association of ex-burglars 
grown respectable on the proceeds of 
ther loot, whose purpose is to dis- 
courage new entrants to their late 
profession. Here, then, are the root 
causes of that exacerbated national- 
ism which derives its power from the 
wrengs from which the hungry 
nations believe themselves to be 
sufbering. 

In the economic sphere this 
nationalism results in a policy’ of 
nat.onal self-sufficiency. By customs 
duties, by tariff barriers, by currency 
restrictions, by quotas and favoured 


°” naton clauses, each nation seeks to 


isolate itself from the rest of the world 
anc to stand upon its own feet. Thus 
a world which modern transport has 
made economically a single unit is 
cut across by a thousand and one 
artcficial barriers which are delib- 
erazely erected to impede the flow 
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of international trade by self-sufficient 
nationalist States, obsolete political 
entities, with whose jealousy and 
rivalries modern Europe is cursed. 
These artificial barriers by putting a 
spanner into the wheels of inter- 
national trade intensify the economic 
difficulties which they are designed 
to remedy. Thus arises a vicious 
circle in which more intense economic 
distress begets more intense nation- 
alism, and more intense nationalism 
increases economic distress. It also 
begets fear, for inevitably it leads to 
an armament race, by which nations 
armed on an unprecedented scale en- 
deavour to pursue their ambitions 
under the cloak of protecting 
themselves from their neighbours. 
Each nation wants, in fact, to be in 
a position to blackmail its neighbour 
by the threat of force, into submit- 
ting to the imposition of its own will. 
It also wants to feel secure in the 
face of similar threats. Consequent- 
ly it seeks to be stronger than any 
combination of forces that is likely to 
be brought against it. Its growing 
strength begets fear*iri those who feel 
that they are likely to become its 
victims, and leads them in their turn 
to increase their strength to*a point 
beyond that of their threaten- 
img neighbour. This ever-growing 
strength the neighbour takes to be a 
threat to himself. As an aunt of 
mine recently said to me in comment 


upon the rival sea powers of conti-s 


nental nations: “We have got to 
build our fleet up to what they said 
they’d build theirs up to, if we built 
ours up.” 

This, then, is the situation with 
which any proposals to organize for 
peace must deal. Such proposals 
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must effect an economic read- 
justment; they must break the 
vicious circle of armaments and they 
must dispel the psychology of fear. 
I would suggest : 

(1) The immediate calling by 
Great Britain of an international 
conference to deal with economic 
grievances. 

(2) At this conference I would 
announce my intention of readjusting 
the present inequitable distribution of 
territories and raw materials, and 
would suggest that these should be 
administered in the interests of all by 
an international commission upon 
which all the major manufacturing 
nations should be represented. 

(3) Pending the establishment 
of «such a commission, I should an- 
nounce (a) that the British Empire 
would be thrown open to all the 
world as a free trading area, and that 
quotas, favoured nation clauses and 
tariffs would be abolished within 
that area; (b) that if the Empire 
were to be attacked, Great Britain 
would not be prepared to defend it 
by force, and that as an earnest of 
this pledge the country would begin 
to disarm here and now. I should 
hope that the example of disarma- 
ment once set, others would follow, 
but I should make it clear that I 
should continue my disarmament 
programme until England was as 
defenceless and, I should hope, as 
safe as Denmark, whether other 
nations followed my example or not. 

(4) I should spend the money 
accruing from the cessation of re- 
armament upon measures of 
non-menacing defence ; that is to say, 
upon the provision of food stores and 
underground shelters for the whole 
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population. The cost of providing 
underground tinnels complete with 
ventilation, seritation, and so forth, 
for the population of Great Britain 
works out at ¿bout £11 per head— 
£484 millions We are already 
spending £3&C millions a year in 
preparations for -war; whereas 


The other night 


I longed to take flight, 


‘laid down. 
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I am proposing £484 millions im all 
in measures of non-menacing defence. 
This policy satisfies the requirements 
It effects economic read- 
justment ; it breaks the vicious circle 
of armaments; and it would dispel 
fear. 


C. E. M. JOAD 


Leave this temple of common clay 
And lave myself in the Milky Way, 
Mingle my being in its glowing fire 


In an ecstasy of desire. 


Am I a moth, that’ I long for a star? 
Nay, the moth prefers the candle light ; 
The lesser flame shines more nearly bright, 
But I ache for the greater rediance afar. 


I tangle myself in the heavenly zone 
That circles itself ’neath the Mother’s breasts 
With their nourishment of the milk of light, 
And drink the immortal draugit—alone 
With the Fatherhood that the space suggests 


Revealed to the mystic sight. 
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Again I come down to my shuttered clay, 
Again I look forth on Earth’s darkened day ; 
Too great the glory of my deires 

Too pure the radiance of Heaven’s fire. 


The Master Hand gently placad my soul back, 


But with infinite mercy left a crack-— 

tust a little chink through which part of me 
IAay catch a glimpse, of the mystery. 

H will widen, perhaps, as the years go by 
So that once again I may care to fly 
Back to the heart of the Milky Way, 

a little longer this time to stay. 


Such is the thought that came to me, 
And who shall say that it camnot be? 


T. L. CROMBIE 


THE WAY OF SATYAGRAHA 


[Professor P. Mahadevan’s article has a message for the East and the West 


alike,—EDs ,] 


Some eight years ago, C. F. 
Andrews prepared for Western 
readers an exposition of the ideas 
of Mahatma Gandhi. As it was a 
sort of curtain-raiser to the actual 
drama of non-co-operation, which 
was soon after enacted on the stage 
of Indian politics, it received consid- 
erable notice in the British press. It 
was the first organised and reasoned 
statement of those germinal ideas 
which have since transformed the 
outlook of many earnest seekers 
after Truth both in India and in 
other parts of the world. But then, 
as now, the unconverted are in the 
majority ; and they are inclined to 
the view that the practical triumphs 
of the Gandhian philosophy have 
been due more to accident than to 
necessity ; and that the new doctrine 
has still to overcome many inherent 
inconsistencies before, it can com- 
mand general acceptance It is con- 
tended that Hinduism has never 
enthroned non-violence as the high- 
est or the most efficacious rule of 
conduct, notwithstanding that Ahimsa 
is enjoined as a duty; and 
that Gandhiji has himself weakened 
his case by conceding that those who 
would bear arms, may do so in the 
defer.ce of their country. In either 
case, it is said that the cult of Satya- 
graha isweduced to the leve] of many 
other alternatives which have been 
tried by mankind with varying suc- 
cess. Thus, in the final analysis, it 
would seem that we, Indians, are 
guilty of a patriotic bias in claiming 
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for the Gandhian Way a potency 
superior to that of all other ethical 
systems with or without a transcen- 
dental point of reference. 

If we take the Bhagvad-Gite as 
containing the most inspired exposi- 
tion of the principles of Hinduism, 
it will not be difficult to prove that 
it lends no support to the cult of 
non-violence ; indeed, it contains a 
seemingly unanswerable refutation 
of it. The enlightened and pious 
Hindu of to-day seems to be impaled 
on the horns of a dilemma. He has 
either to forswear the Gandhian way 
or to doubt the plenary inspiration 
of the Gita, or if he has not the 
courage for it, to take refuge in al- 
legoric interpretations of it. Before 
the country paid any heed to the 
voice of Gandhiji, the revolutionary 
movement (particularly in Bengal) 
found apologists who condoned vio- 
lence with a certain spiritual exalta- 
tion which derived its sustenance 
from the divine certitudes uttered in 
the Gita. Even without reference to 
Gandhiji’s ideas, how could such an 
attitude be squared up with the 
doctrine of Ahimsa ? 

‘For answer, we must go back to 


_ a distant past, and trace from thence 


the evolution of certain specifically 
Hindu ideas. The first and most 
commonly understood of them was 
Ahimsa. It has always involved a 
two-fold concept, namely, non- 
injury to life, because of the unity 
of life. Its primary function was to 
promote universal reverence for Life, 
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because of the unseen unity under- 
lying all its myriad manifestations. 
When it was <ranslated into conduct, 
it became a categorical imperative ; 
and served to quicken human con- 
sciousness intc. a sense of its ulti- 
mate integrify. But in the very 
nature of the case, such a realization 
could never be widespread. Hence 
the practice oi the doctrine, in its 
uncompromising form, was restricted 
to small comruinities. Even in their 
case, it ultimetely degenerated into 
a mechanical assemblage of taboos. 
As for the mezjority of the Hindus, 
it acted as nc more than a sub-con- 
scious inhibition that reduced the 
instinctive violence of individual 
behaviour to a minimum. 

But side by side with Ahimsa vas 
another great idea which Hinduism 
has elaborated with poetic splendour 
and philosophi: subtlety. It is, that 
Life originates from Sacrifice, is sus- 
tained throug. Sacrifice and fulfils 
itself in Sacrifice. Creation itself de- 
pends upon :he perpetual sacrifice 
of the Purushe, giving us the Prakriti. 
What is even more important, this 
sacrifice is vicarious. Instead of each 
one of us destroying others that we 
may live, we have been taught to 
sacrifice ourselves that others may 
live! Here then we have a sea- 
change coming over violence, and the 
emergence out of it of something 
“rich and strange”’. 

The third concept of Dharma, 
also based on the eternal verities, 
had a more definitely sociological 
application. [: takes into account 
differences in aptitudes of human 
beings, and provides for their work- 
ing together, rot in conflict but in 
co-operation. Iz was Sister Nivedita 
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who gave a convincing and beautiful 
interpretation of the Varnas as 
crystallizing the ideal of chivalry. 
The discredit into which the Caste 
syscem has fallen, fortunately leaves 
the principle underlying it unaffec- 
ted; and there is an unmistakable, 
albeit as yet tentative, drift towards 
it even in the “ advanced” countries 
of the West. 

We thus have three separate 
strends of the Hindu faith in the 
concepts of Ahimsa, Harmlessness ; 
Yagna, Sacrifice and Dharma, Law 
and Order. They have been 
emphasised sometimes singly, some- 
tims in pairs, but never all together. 
Asoka’s spectacular gesture renounc- 
ing war was the manifestation of 


. Ahimsa in politics; the Avatars 


hav= taught us by divine example 
the necessity for vicarious sacrifice ; 
while the Pandavas upheld Dharma 
on the field of battle, where they 


- were taught to fight with “ charity 


towards all and malice towards 
nom”. But before Hinduism could 
resclve the contradictions, if any, 
between these concepts, it fell into an 
eclipse of a thousand years. It has 
been reserved for us in these days to 
witness an attempt at a synthesis of 
them which has galvanized Hindu- 
ism into a new and vigorous life. 
In short, we owe to Gandhiji the 
fusion of Ahimsa, Yagna and 
Dherma in one concept, viz., 


” Satvagraha. If he has not done this 


he aas done nothing at all! 

The next point for cong#leration 
is the alleged inconsistency of 
Gardhiji in permitting those who 
would bear arms to maintain the 
freelom of their country with the 
sword. In the first place, there is no 
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Inconsistency at all in telling a man 
who does not believe in non-violence 
not to fight; for the only result of 
such advice would be to make him 
infirm of purpose, and help his ene- 
mies to destroy him. But there would 
be real and fatal inconsistency if 
Gandhiji had said that the Satya- 
grahi might oscillate between vio- 
lence and non-violence. Not only 


are there many mansions in 
our Fathers House but there 
are many ways of reaching 
them. Gandhiji certainly claims 


that Satyagraha is the most excellent 
way; but he cannot compel any 
man to choose his way, as it were, 
at second-hand. 

Further, we must take into 
account the peculiar conditions 
under which he evolved his cultus. 
The problem as he originally saw it 
was political, and in a strictly 
temporal sense, urgent. The 
emasculation of a people, not so 
much physically as morally and 
spiritually had gone to such alarm- 
ing lengths as to haye promoted a 
pusillanimous acceptance of evil as 
a national habit. Non-co-operation 
had a limited objective ; it wrested 
courage from despair, and gave the 
country a sense of pride in itself 
which had been unknown for a 
millennium. We know as a matter 
of fact that an important section of 
opinion followed him, attracted by 


his technique, but indifferent, if not * 


hostile to his basic assumptions. 
Such people were bound to increase 
rather than diminish in numbers 
with the achievement of political 
independence. Gandhiji’s concession 
is to them, more or less, as the 
proverbial sop to Cerberus. If the 
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country could achieve its freedom 
through non-violence, it must be 
equally possible to preserve it 
through the same means. For an- 
other thing, so long as India is 
precluded, happily as we may 
think, irom indulging in predatory 
activities abroad, a national army 
can never develop the virus of 
militarism to the extent of creating 
that vicious circle in which Europe 
finds itself to-day. 

But actually, Gandhiji has advan- 
ced very far from the position 
which he seems to have occupied 
some years ago. During the last few 
months, he has made many striking 
pronouncements on this crucial 
question which have at least served 
to tlear him from the charge of in- 
consistency. He has been the most 
unsparing critic of Congress in 
office ; he has confounded the faith- 
ful by his statement that the use of 
‘repression’ in any form for any 
reason is proof of the failure of Con- 
gress to act in the spirit of Satya- 
graha. He has propounded a scheme 
for a peace-army or peace-brigade 
to act as a shock-absorber of mob- 
violence, so that the community may 
enjoy immunity from the effects of 
it. On the analogy of ‘ Death- 
Squadrons’, he wants ordinary 
citizens to offer themselves to mob- 
fary, so that out of their immola- 
tion, the passions of the mob may 
first be checked and ultimately re- 
fined. He is about to return from a 
tour of the Frontier where he has 
spoken to the hardiest and most 
pugnacious race of men in praise of 
the non-violent way. 

He has thus rounded off his 
doctrine; but it still remains to 
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be seen whether it is possible for any 
government -o function without 
the punitive aids euphemistically 
epitomised urder Law and Order. 
The Satyagrals in opposition is one 
thing; but om the seats of the 
mighty he is 2 different and appar- 
ently inferior 2ntity. In the former 
case, he can be sublimely indifferent 
to opposition or numbers; in the 
latter, he has to reckon with them 
so long as soc:ety is the resultant of 
a multiplicity >f unequal forces. The 
logical consummation of Gandhiji’s 
doctrine woulc be a state in which 
culture had reached such perfection 
as to render government unneces- 
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sary. But such a state of 
enlightened Anarchy is nothing 
more than an Utopian dream. 

At the present moment, however, 
the danger to Satyagraha issues 
nei:her from its inconsistency nor 
from its impracticability, but from 
tts abuse by individuals and groups 
wha travesty it in ludicrous or wicked 
was. It is in less danger of being 
discredited by its enemies than by 
its pretended adherents. Gandhiji 
himself is well aware of the 
ilexitimate use of his weapon by 
oth2=rs; but his warnings and 
appeals seem still to be unheeded. 

P. MAHADEVAN 


T. L; CROMBIE 


THE ARYAN PATH has lost one of 
its most deycted servants through 
the passing of Theodore Leslie Crom- 
bie, B.A. (Dxon.), Bar-at-Law. 
With enthusiasm he shared in the 
conception of the magazine, with en- 
couraging sugzestions he coloured 
parts of the dim silhouette of its pro- 
gramme and pclicy and for nine years 
he spent his energy in labouring 
with love mont. after month to make 
its contents attractive and useful. 
More, now aid again he helped 
financially to keep the magazine alive. 
Even his many intimate friends who 
knew of his connection with the 
magazine did not realize how un- 
stintedly he spent himself in time, 
money and work in its behalf. The 
spring of this devotion was in his 
conviction of the truths of Theosophy 
which he earnestly tried to practise, 
and also to promulgate as a loyal and 
faithful studeat-associate of ithe 


Unzted Lodge of Theosophists. 

He was a lover of India and 
though born in Aberdeen, Scotland, 
had made this country his home for 
ove- a quarter of a century. More 
than twenty years ago he wrote :— 


India does mote want to extend her 
territory ; she does not demand colossal 
wea th beyond her needs; she wants to 
real:se on her soil ideals that by silent 
preeept* may influence the rest of the 
worrd. Not hers the hand to rule 
Empires, but hers the strength and spir- 
itua ity to inspire and guide Emperors. 
But in order to accomplish this she must 
at least have the management of her own 
affairs...No disabilities must be placed 
on Indians as such, and the possessions 
of the Motherland must not be exploited 
as a source of wealth to other parts of 
the Empire. Probably at first with 
Home Rule, she may make mistakes, but 
she must learn by these mistakes to 
realise herself. As she realises herself, 
more and more will her true spirituality 
envdop the world bringing a blessing to 
all nations and all lands. 
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APPRECIATING THE BEAUTIFUL 


The extent and the nature of the 
influence of literature and the arts 
in engendering or enhancing the 
sense of appreciation of the beautiful 
has been discussed for long and 
debated at length. And generally 
the conclusion arrived at is that 
man’s environment coloured by 
beauty does tend to mellow his nature 
and to impart a touch.of graciousness 
to his manner. A man’s ability to 
appreciate the beauty all around him 
is, like all of his other faculties, ca- 
pable of being cultivated. One of the 
main ways of unfolding that ca- 
pacity is the deliberate culturing 
of his own consciousness, surrounded 
by a million aspects and a million 


objects of beauty. Educationists and, 


social reformers recognize the value 
of awakening and strengthening in 
the pupil as in the slum-dweller, the 
ability to absorb and to appreciate 
Beauty. True evolution teaches us 
that by altering the surroundings of 
the organism we can alter and im- 
prove the organism. Therefore is 


the poet, the playwright, the singer, 
the sculptor and every other artist an 
educationist of a very especial kind, 
whose value to his own country and 
to humanity at large is most diffi- 
cult to appraise. In the debt which 
the layman owes to the creator of 
beauty is the incalculable extent of 
the latter’s influence in arousing the 
creative faculty itself in the layman. 
Evolution does not proceed from 
without within; otherwise with all the 
beauty which is spread abroad by na- 
ture and by man there would be a no- 
ble race of heroes existing to-day in- 
stead of a race of pigmies which mean- 
ly and conceitedly indulges in hatred 
and in cruelty and in marring that 
beauty itself. From within without is 
the course of evolution: unless a man 
acts from within he cannot become 
a creator. The knowledge of choos- - 
ing paints and brushes and of copy- 
ing on fresh canvas the masterpiece 
of some genius has its value. Such 
knowledge is helpful; it makes an 
educated man, but not a creator. 
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None can ecucate humanity by 
outer impacts only so that it 
shall be in ent.re harmony with sur- 
rounding Natıre-—a cosmos of the 
true, the good end the beautiful. 
That art by which a man is so 
awakened that he perceives the in- 
trinsic worth o: self-culture, and tak- 
ing himself in hand educates him- 
self as a creatcr of truth, virtue and 
beauty, is real. An expectant mother 
surrounded by objects of beauty will 
derive the psychological assistance 
which they give end their influence 
absorbed by her will contribute its 
quota of beaity to the process 
of foetus-building ; but the moods of 
the mother have a far more power- 
ful effect on the growing embryo., A 
hundred shapes of exquisite beauty 
remain useless to an expectant 
mother whose consciousness is tar- 
nished by gloom or despair. So also, 
unless men and women look to 
their own cozsc.ousness, however 
much they may educate themselves 
they will not gc very far on the Path 
cf Beauty to which our esteemed 
f-iend Mr. Clifforc Bax refers in his 
article which fellows. 

There is the factor of symbolism 
used by the cr2ators of great works. 


Th= nature of great art is symbolic 
and. often the syrnbols are not self- 
corsciously and deliberately used ; 
sonetimes the symbolism is as true 
as Æ is profound because it is not 
ma by the mind of the artist but de- 
scexds from spheres beyond that of 
corecious thinking. The deciphering 
anc the assimilation of symbolism is 
one task of the treader of the Path 
of Eeauty. l 

Taere is the great force which truth 
imparts to words in the remarks of 
Herry David Thoreau in Walden :— 

“t is something to be able 
to zaint a particular picture, or to 
car a statue, and so to make a few 
objets beautiful ; but it is far more 
glorus to carve and paint the very 
atmesphere and medium through 
whi-h we look, which morally we can 
do. To affect the quality of the day, 
that is the highest of arts.” 

Tis is very much in line with 
ancknt Hindu thought which requires 
art > take note “not merely of form 
but also of what lies behind”. 
Gardhiji once-saic: “ There is an 
art that kils and an art that gives 
life. All true art must help the soul 
to realize its Inner Self.” 


THE USE. OF BEAUTY 


A hippopotamus, I have heard, on . 


being asked to name the most beauti- 
fil object in tke world, replied, “ A 
female hippopctamus”. The story 
may not be tue (I confess to a 
doubt) but it does at least show how 
careful we must be when we talk 
of beauty. Many volumes, many 
long-winded volumes, have been 


writen with the purpose of defining 
that word. Nobody, however, has 
told us what beauty is. 

Ard when we are using a language 
so vague as English we need to be 
partcularly watchful. There are 
mor: meanings in the word “love” 
thar. there are colours in the rain- 
bow. So is it also with the word 
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“beauty ”. A surgeon will talk of 
“a beautiful operation”, although 
the right word would be “ skilful”. 
A mathematician will say that he has 
found “a beautiful solution ”, when 
he means that his solution is exact. 
Even a chess player may call our 
attention to “a beautiful checkmate”, 
—that is to say, a checkmate which 
is surprising and economical. Beauty, 
all the same, is no less real to us 
than are truth and justice. It is 
quite as real a thing in the world 
as iron or stone. It is, in fact, so 
real that we regard a tribe which has 
no sense of it as being backward and 
uncivilised. Now, there are stock- 
brokers, judges and ascetics to whom 
all the beauty in the world means 
nothing. If a man has no sense of 
truth, we call him a rogue ; if he has 
no sense of justice, we call him a 
scoundrel ; but if he has no feeling 
for beauty, do we at once tell him 
that he is an aboriginal? We do 
not, but Shakespeare did: for, 
according to him, “the man who 
hath no music in hiş soul is fit for 
treason, strategems and.spoils”. We 
may not be able to say what beauty 
is, and yet we recognise that all great 
civilisations have been much concern- 
ed with it. 

If we begin at the beginning we 
must agree that a delight in beauty 
is confined, in this world, to men and 
women. We cannot believe that a, 
cow, ruminating in a meadow, re- 
joices in the colours and forms of a 
magnificent sunset, or thgt a beetle 
admires the blade of grass up which 
it is crawling. To the cow, the beetle 
and the unenlightened stock-broker, 
this world is a food-supply, and that 
is all. The man, therefore, who goes 
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through his life without heeding the 
beautiful is really sub-human and 
ought not to call himself a man. He 
is just as defective as the man who 
has developed no sense of justice. 

This is the more strange because 
men and women are not unanimously 
agreed concerning what is beautiful. 
A Siamese and an Australian might 
easily come to loggerheads about the 
beauty-queen of Worra-Worra. We 
know that each race prefers its own 
type, and that is why people assure 
us that beauty, like morality, is an 
outcome of geography and climate. 
Here we see once more, as when we 
were thirking about the hippopota- 
mus, that beauty has nothing what- 
soever to do with sexual desirability: 
an’ axiom which all art-students very 
quickly appreciate. The Siamese 
might regard the beauty-queen as a 
Plain Jane ; but he and the Austra- 
lian would agree that there is beauty 
in a cornfield, in a golden coin mint- 
ed by an ancient Greek, in a lake 
among mountains, in the movements 
of a cat, in a shapely drinking-glass 
or, shall we say, in moonlight trem- 
bling upcn a summer sea. 

All full-grown men and women, 
then, will respond in some degree to 
anything in Nature which is beauti- 
ful in colour, form, sound or move- 
ment. Our difficulties begin when 
we come to art, to the beauty made 
by ourselves. Here at once we disagree 
like mad. We do so because the pure 
esthete does not exist. There has 
never been a perfect percipient 
of “significant form”, to whom a 
picture should be equally attractive 
whether it stands right-side-up or up- 
side-down. Since we have eyes, not 
lenses, we look at a picture with a 


thousand associations which we have 
collected during our lives; and for 
this reason < Victorian architect, 
trained to think: of “ Gothic” as the 
loveliest of all styles, would probably 
have found litte to please him in a 
Chinese pagodz or in some of: the 
intricately carv2n temples of India. 
We know, too, that until Whistler 
and Rossetti began to collect “ blue 
china’ and tc praise old Japanese 
prints, very few persons in Great 
Britain would have discovered any 
beauty in the one or the other. It is 
at this point that we shall find a 
certain “use” :n beauty which per- 
haps we were not expecting. You 
may recognise your true artist by the 
catholicity of a.s delight. Who has 
ever known a good artist to be når- 
rowly nationalssic ? On the contrary, 
he will acclaim fine work in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, everywhere. Chinese 
music may inceed be difficult for a 
Western musidan to enjoy, but he 
will certainly t to understand what 
was in the Chirese musician’s mind. 
It is because ari is international that 
politicians must always have diffi- 
culty in persuatiing a painter, a poet 
or any other artist to blow one of 
his brothers-in-art to smithereens. 
When, for instance, I read of the 
Sino-Japanese ~ar I do not think so 
much about the various Generals as 
about Hiroshige and Laotsze. It is 
seddening indeed that two nations 
waich have produced such artists and 
such philosophers should not have 
cared more for beauty and less for 
power or commerce. If their destinies 
had been in the nands of their artists, 
they would never have quarrelled. 
This, however, is not the use of 
beauty which I 1ave chiefly in mind. 
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Now there are people who canot 
see ‘hat beauty has any use, and 
there are people who would like to 
supp-ess it. Mr. Justice Eve pilloried 
hims-lf for all time (as we sav) 
wher he observed ‘‘ What is the tse 
of misic?” He meant, presumab y, 
that music can make no differerce 
to the material life of any one. ie 
migh: as well have asked “ What is 
the vse of religion or of blue sky °” 
And as for those who would have us 
turn away from beauty, they zre 
usually people who associate pleasure 
with guilt. Most religions have bean 
afraid of art. The Christian ascet:cs 
who Jed into the Thebaid looked up- 
on ary lovely thing as a snare which 
migh:- drag them back to “tne 
worlc ”: and of what value is a 
flowe:, a symphony or a sunset to 
the fekir on his bed of spikes ? Such 
men, resenting the old force which 
insists upon making their hearts 
beat, and fancying that they will 3e 
happzer elsewhere, although if we 
cannct be happy on earth we are like- 
ly to zarry our disability into heaven, 
shun beauty because it might reco- 
cile them to their lives. The greatest 
frienc whom I ever had was a Bu:- 
dhist monk, an Englishman who hed 
lived most of his years in Buma. 
His mind was precominantly scie- 
tific. One day I introduced him :o 
a paimter, a Royal Academician, ard 
JI still remember how the painter suw- 
sequently said to me “No wonder 
he firs life so sad : he seems to be 
beaut,-blind.” 

Wren Oscar Wilde upset the Viz- 
toriars by stating that “all art is 
useless ”, he was correcting the VE- 
toriar belief that all art must have 
a moval effect. He was saying :n 
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shorthand that beauty is its own 
justification. We do mot expect a 
flower to make us nobler members 
of Society : we expect it to delight 
us, and by so doing to make life 
sweeter. There are people, I know, 
who do not find that life is sad, but 
I will admit to believing that most 
of them (not the few genuine 
mystics) are simple souls who seldom 
reflect. We know the old saying— 
“Life is a comedy to those who 
think, a tragedy to those who feel.” 
I would rather say that life may be 
pleasant enough, on balance, to the 
man who neither thinks nor feels be- 
yond himself. It is when a man’s 
imagination begins to grow wings, so 
that he roams the world and learns 
something about the malevolence and 
the suffering of humanity, and some- 
thing about the grim aspect of 
“Nature ”—it is then that he must 
find solace either in humour or in 
beauty or possibly in both. An Eng- 
lish officer, fighting in France in 
1916, sent me a letter in which, ignor- 
ing what Leonardoeda Vinci called 
the “ bestiality’ of war’ he praised 
the effect of moonlight falling upon 
the barbed wire ahead of him. 
Perhaps, though, there is an even 
deeper use in our belief that certain 
things are beautiful. Hindu philos- 
ophy tells us of several “ Paths” 
by which we may come to the ulti- 
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mate experience but I can recall no 
philosopher who maintains that one 
of these paths is the path of beauty. 
Let us think the question out. I 
do not know how an agnostic 
accounts for time, space and the uni- 
verse. In order to account for them, 
I, at least, have to suppose that 
Someone pulled the trigger; nor, 
assuredly, does it matter at all 
whether we name that Someone 
“God” or “Brahma” or “ Allah”. 
The point is that the Great Someone 
is unquestionably, as Sir James Jeans 
would maintain, a marvellous 
Mathematician, for otherwise the 
universe would not be controlled so 
delicately by the Law of Gravity. 
Modern people, however,—engrossed 
in machinery—are forgetting that 
this Someone is obviously as much 
interested in beauty as in mathe- 
matics. That Someone, in fact, is a 
deviser of inexhaustible beauty, and 
the “use” of appreciating beauty 
may very well be that unless we do 
so we shall have missed one aspect, 
and a notable aspect, of the Power 
which invented the universe. It is 
for this reason that I suggest the 
possibility that the path of beauty 
may be one of the ways which we 
must travel if we are destined to 
understand the Someone behind all 
things. 


CLIFFORD BAX 


SOCIETY . AND LITERATURE 


[In the second number of the first volume of THE ARYAN PATH was publisned 
an article from the pen of the late Mr. A. N. Monkhouse on the important sukject 
of the influence of literature on the thoughts and the morals of the people. 


Then the late -Mr. Gerald Gould, whose wide experience with the English 
novel entitled ais views to serious consideration, wrote in our issue of June 1334 
on “The Novel: Its Influence in Propaganda” to which a Note was appended 
which contained the ideas of so versatile a mind as that of H. P. Blavatsky, ner- 
self the creatcr of Nightmare Tales through which she tried to popularize “her 
serious teachirgs on occultism. 


In the following volume for 1935 appeared “ Society and Literature” by the 
German sociologist Ernst Kohn-Bramstedt, which drew from Mr. A. N. Monkhouse 
a thought-provoking contribution on “Society and Fiction”. In the same volume 
an American movelist Maurice Samuel wrote under the caption “ A Torch of Derk- 
ness” and dezlt with a problem of peculiar significance to the creator of stories 
but not unimportant in its bearing on the subject of the articles we print below. 


In the January 1936 ARYAN PATH will be found two contributions on 
“Literature as a Moral Force” : * The Hero in Fiction” and “The Returr to 
Decency ” which also the student interested in this subject should refer to. 


The folowing quotation from Mr. A. N. Monkhouse’s article on ‘ The 
Hero in Fiction” is pertinent : 


“We are affected, and in youth often deeply affected, by characters in 
fiction. It woalad appear that responsibility ıs thrown upon the novelists ; this is 
a world in whch it is impossible to escape from responsibility. The artist carnot 
stop continualby zo ask himself whether he is doing his best for the human rate ; 
he must make strange and precarious excursions ; but he is not a good citizen of 
the world if h2 does not think of his comrades in it. Gur fiction is influential ; 
too much of # is irresponsible; the revolt against limitations may have helpful 
elements but even sanity is a limitation.” 


We give this bibliography here to help the reader to appreciate fully the zwo 
articles which “ollow.—Enbs. | i 


L—THE HARD-HEARTED MODERNS 


[Humbert Wolfe combines in himself the genius of poetry and the efficieacy 
of a business man. He is the Principal Assistant Secretary to the Ministry of 
Labour and to the discharge of his duties brings the power of the inspiration of 
literature. In the following article he writes about? the understandable but use- 
less and degrading indulgence in sex-lunacy of our times. There is lack of sozial 
responsibility vith which the next article deals.—-Ens. | 


There have been two predominant erature which may be taken to corre- 
end painful elaments in post-war lit- spond to the life which we have lived 
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since the Thames, changing from 
liquid history. became liquid hysteria. 
The first is the almost religious at- 
tention paid to all matters affecting 
sex, and the second is the appearance 
and persistence of an inner core of 
resolute and indifferent cruelty. 

Both of these outbreaks are easier 
of explanation than of exorcism. 
The preoccupation with sex is in 
large part the revolt against the re- 
strictions in this regard placed on 
English writers during the century 
of sexual silence. It has been justly 
observed that until George Moore 
mentioned the facts of birth, so far 
as the Victorians and the immediate- 
ly post-Victorians were concerned, 
children might well have come into 
the world in the absence of both of 
their parents on a holiday abroad. 
To reticence on this aspect there was 
added a stifling hypocrisy in the 
matter of chastity and the observance 
of the Seventh Commandment. 

Memoirs, biographies and auto- 
biographies indicate, as was to be 
expected, that our grandfathers and 
grandmothers were flest and blood 
like ourselves, and, being such, were 
liable to the physical excitements of 
their condition. But if the novelists 
were to be believed, all young men 
were virgins till marriage, and an 
erring wife was not only a pariah 
but, like Mrs. Dombey, threw the 
first stone at herself. (Naturally the 
hearty good-fellowship of the Vic- 
torian male found in the trespasses 
of his own sex only a subject for 
bawdy self-satisfaction.) 

A revolt was inevitable. It began 
with the Fleshly School of Swin- 
burne, denounced first with courage- 
ous anonymity in The Saturday Re- 


view by- the heroic pen of honest 
John Morley, and later by a certain 
Buchanan, whose only claim to re- 
membrance is the infamy which he 
acquired by his treachery. It was 
followed by the Yellow-book Nineties 
and George Moore’s passionate in- 
terest in the matter expressed in 
superb prose. But it only came to 
genuine fruition -when the tough 
genius of D. H. Lawrence took the 
offensive and made the subject so 
universal that it became almost a re- 
proach in post-war fiction for a 
couple to live in open matrimony. 

For a period continuous discussion 
and description of all varieties of sex- 
relationship were the key-note of half 
the novels published. No doubt the 
wild social conditions that followed 
the war intensified the natural re- 
action against Victorian sloppiness. 
But even so, after about ten years 
of it the thing became a bore. The 
world sighed for one marriage, even 
if it were only a little one, and one 
instance of love-making, which did 
not require police intervention. The 
titanic success of Mr. Priestley’s 
Good Companions set the seal on 
this desire for comparative quiet in 
the library. It appeared, as later in- 
stances from the U. S. A. indicated, 
that, thanks to Mr. Priestley, this dull 
insistence on the right to be dirty had 
“Gone with the Wind ”. 

But, if the world had grown tired 
of sex-preoccupation, it could not 
escape from a certain hardness, ap- 
proximating to brutality, in the 
gifted young, which was one of the 
legacies of the war. “ You old men 
and women”, said they, addressing 
those in the middle thirties and early 
forties, ‘destroyed the amenities of 
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the world for us. Well! you're go- 
ing to hear from us about it.” And 
we have. 

In the first place, there began a 
savage demolition of accepted stand- 
ards and reputations. Books were not 
burned in the cheerful Nazi fashion, 
but they were burned out of shape 
with vitriol ofien projected from be- 
hind. The ycung men would have 
nothing to dc with Galsworthy in 
prose, and co.ld find in Masefield 
only a subject for raucous mirth. 
They honoured nothing, and they 
respected ncthing. Prose-writing 
(except in France, in respect of 
which their critical sense deserted 
them) began with Lawrence and 
verse with T. 5. Eliot. Before them 
was the Deluge. j 

In Star-Begciten, Mr. H. G, Wells, 
adding one more brilliant lightning- 
stroke of imagination to his luminous 
armoury, invented a ray projected 
“rom Mars by which old and half- 
disembodied creatures of super- 
human sagacity directed certain 
chosen Telluriens. Those so affected 
were different not in degree but in 
kind from their simpler and gentler 
fellow-humans. Like so many of Mr. 
Wells’s fairy-iales, this exposed a 
-ruth in terms of fertile metaphor. It 
might almost seem that writers like 
Mr. David Carnett, Mr. Richard 
Hughes, Mr. Ernest Hemingway, 
Mir. Faulkner, Mr. Graham Greene, 
Miss Elizabeth Bowen, Mr. W. H. 
Auden and, in less degree, Mr. Eve- 
tyn Waugh were directed to their 
savage indifference to the normal 
aspirations of men and women by 
some super-terrestrial affinity. 

There would hardly be space here 
to examine in detail the origin of 
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this tendency to hardness, its spread 
and finally its consecration almost as 
a creed. Something, of course, it owes 
to = world where concrete force, as 
plain as a dragon in Andrew Lang, 
is treathing fire out of its nostrils 
from one end of Europe to the other. 
Deeds, not words, or to express it in 
a litter pun, Might and not Left 
are the pass-words. Those who, as 
beirg Communists, believe them- 
selvzs, however mistakenly, to be the 
last custodians of freedom, were 
bound to imitate in their writings 
the political methods of the Dicta- 
tors But this note of cruelty, ende- 
mic in French literature, preceded 
some of the more violent manifes- 
taticns of Realpolitik. 

Faw, for example, detected in the 
delicate sentences of Lady into Fox, 
an almost shockingly violent rejec- 
tion of the decency of human re- 
laticnship. The episode of the vixen 
witt her cubs will for the more 
thoughtful remain a permanent scar 
on he mind. Not less horrible in 
its weautiful indifference to all natu- 
ral 2motiorr is the treatment of the 
elde girl-child in High Wind in 
Janeaiga. It is questionable whether 
anyvhere in English literature is 
ther2 so spectacular an indifference as 
in that much-admired book to the 
massacre of a child’s soul. 

Nessrs. Hemingway and Faulkner 
neec no bush. They have specializ- 
ed in crazy violence : the storm-cone 
is akvays hoisted in their books. In- 
deec, Ms. Faulkner has almost re- 
vert:d to the later Elizabethans with 
the ntroduction in each of his books 
of a chorus of mad men, chaunting 
blocdily. Their influence has, it is 
not Jenied, been very considerable in 
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this country. Nobody paid any 
serious attention, except the general 
public, to The Bridge of Sen Luts 
Rey, Babbitt, Gone with the Wind. 
These were broad, human and, there- 
fore, derivative. But monosyllabic 
gangsters throttling one another in 
speakeasies—there was literature 
ready-made—and their influence was 
most marked where it had the great- 
est effect. It was the talented young 
who responded to the appeal to dive 
into the mud for pennies. 

Two of the most remarkable books 
of the last six months are salient 
examples of the ossification of the 
writer’s heart. The first, which was 
widely recognized as an important 
work, was Mr. Graham Greene's 
Brighton Rock; the second is the 
recently-published The Death of the 
Heart, by Miss Elizabeth Bowen. 
Mr. Graham Greene was in a sense 
pure Hemingway, but disturbed the 
monotonous current with little spurts 
of beauty that only intensified the 
frightening effect of the whole. It 
was (and is—for # has a long life 
before it) the tale of aryoung gang- 
ster in Brighton, head of a small race- 
gang. In the course of the story he 
commits two murders, casually de- 
scyibed, with his own hands, and is 
only prevented from throwing vitriol 
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in the face of his young wife by be- 
ing anticipated by the police-officer. 
He has the soul, the appearance and 
indeed the language of a wolf. He 
seeks for prey, he is lean and loath- 
some and he barks in a strangled 
voice. 

But what matters far more is that 
at the back of this persistent squalor 
is a real study of two lost souls on 
another plane. It is almost as though 
Mr. Graham Greene had taken that 
poison which doubles the vision. To 
such occasional heights does the story 
climb that, it seems, only one guided 
from Mars could willingly frequent 
its other and cruel depths. Nor is 
what must be put to Miss Elizabeth 
Bowen’s account far different. Her 
beautifully-composed pages describe 
with complete absence of emotion the 
progressive violation of the soul of 
a normal, charming and innocent 
child. It has the remorseless quality 
of a Greek play, but it has not the 
Greek excuse of legendary tradition. 
It is in its quiet way as horrid as 
the destruction of Cordelia by the 
force of her abominable sisters, but 
it has no trace of Shakespearian 
sympathy for suffering in it. And it 
is in its way one of the best efforts 


of the younger generation. Quo 
usque tandem ? 
HUMBERT WOLFE 


II—SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE WRITER 


[Estelle H. Ries is the author of Mother Wit—Highlighis of Ingenuity and 
the Associate Editor of The American Architect —Ens.] 


Of all ‘the subjects with which 
writers are concerned, perhaps the 
most important seems strangely neg- 
lected. I refer to the responsibility 


of the writer as an educator and a 
social force. The most influential 
educational media are newspapers 
and magazines, the radio, movies, 
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advertisements, the drama and books 
—all products of the writer's brain. 
The teachers and professors in our 
schools and colleges, even the wise 
spiritual leaders of the world, are 
greatly hampered by the fact that 
their work is diminished by indiffer- 
ent or contrary -minded writers whose 
influence reaches larger audiences. At 
bottom it is a nation’s writers who 
ere most responsible for public opin- 
ion, and J say this, dictatorships 
notwithstanding. 

The world to-day, we all know, is 
in a serious condition. Half-knowl- 
edge, indifference as to right or 
wrong, apathy tc injustice, collapse 
of ethical sensit:vity have marked 
recent history. Nations, rich and 
poor alike, have been assailed by the 
Giseases of moral and spiritual bank- 
ruptcy. Why? Eecause writers have 
rot fortified the ethical and social 
sides of life to wichstand them. One 
cannot resist citing Goldsmith’s 
Erophetic lines :— 

Iil fares the land, fo hastenin ao a DEY 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

Almost the world over, public opin- 
ion has been allowed to overempha- 
size the material things of life and 
has neglected cultivation of the fun- 
damentals of character. Integrity 
has been badly undermined. Con- 
science has been :n.a coma. People 
and nations with grim cheerfulness 
have been out “to get theirs” no 
matter how. We see little of the stuff 
of a Galileo or a John Bunyan or a 
Gandhi—men who have preferred 
torture rather than compromise with 
honour. 

In these critical times the way peo- 
ple are thinking and feeling is espe- 


cially important. Is it upon real facts 
or fencied ones ? Upon sound, whole- 
sore emotions or distorted and de- 
structive ones? To-day we find our 
various nations trying to regulate 
external affairs—physical effects— 
while the attitudes of mind which 
caused these are left to chance. With 
such a policy, mental confusion and 
praccical disorder are inevitable. 
Thceaght power undirected, unsound- 
ly based, is dangerous. Only when 
it i= enlightened, founded on facts, 
on truth, and activated by sound, 
whcEsome emotions, is it safe to 
built upon. Hence the immense 
social responsibility of the writer. 

Instead of seeing in this a tremen- 
dows opportunity for progressive, 
usefil service, we find writers vying 
with one another to invent the crook- 
edes{ criminal, the most ingenious 
perversion. Many magazines accept 
only stories about these sensational 
gangster thrillers. Certainly the large 
proportion of popular novels, love 
magezines and detective stories with 
their undisguised appeal to sex in- 
teres and highly keyed excitement 
cannot be characterized as a stabiliz- 
ing cran inspiring influence. Vice 
and ebscenity debase the public mind 
as much in fictional as in real life, 
and unhealthy mental food reflects 
itself in poorer body and spirit. 
Peop.e in general must have a very 
inadequate conception of the power of 
thoucht or the use of leisure, to de- 
vote so much of both to these un- 
meazing, érifling, stupid and disrup- 
tive cutpourings. 

It is hard to estimate how much 
such writing reflects the times and 
how much it causes to-day’s decadent 
conc:tions in art and life. Literature 
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used to be an art. To-day it is an in- 
dustry. People depend upon it for a 
living. That means they are sway- 
ed by the profit motive. They must 
write what will sell. Since those who 
can buy their wares are those with 
financial power, these latter are the 
ones who determine the writer’s sub- 
ject and policy. 

While writers’ courses give com- 
prehensive technical information on 
how to write, the question of what 
to write is left to chance or editors’ 
requirements. Thus, on the order 
of the promoter, the writer, subtly 
playing upon human nature by 
publicity, advertising, fiction and 
other forms of writing, moulds public 
taste and opinion to any end, 
whether desirable or not. That it be 
soundly premised, honest, wholesome, 
true, is no pre-requisite. Writing is 
used as effectively to praise some- 
thing inferior as something good. 
Appeals are made to every human 
frailty—fear, ambition, financial 
agerandizement, vanity, sex instinct, 
imitativeness, enyy—and special 
techniques evolved for each. 

But writing cannot continue as 
merely a business. It must become 
truly a profession with the implica- 
tion of service which this carries. It 
is more than an art because of its 
great social significance. Whatever 
the personal motive for writing, 
whether for gain, or self-expression, 
or anything else, writers who have 
access to hosts of people must always 
recognize an accompanying obligation 
not to give them perverted values, 
false interpretations and inflamed 
passions. By the mere fact of publi- 
cation, writers become educators or 
mis-educators, Cold education of 
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the mind without care for an ideal 
and indifference to a moral view- 
point develop problems for penology. 
People must have instilled in them 
deep convictions about the right 
things. Perhaps that is propagand- 
izing, but since this weapon is being 
used for the wrong things there is 
need for the right-minded to coun- 
terbalance its effects with proper 
mental diet. | 

What people read is largely mind- 
food. Yet while there are pure food 
and drug acts for the physical man 
we seem to think that even the mild- 
est censorship of our- mind-food is a 
terrible infringement upon our hu- 
man rights and liberties. Is the meat- 
packer permitted to pursue his hu- 
man rights and liberties to their full 
extreme by neglecting all sanitary 
precautions in the packing-house ? 
Physical poisoning carries its own 
penalties of pain for the consumer, 
but mental indigestion has no im- 
mediately obvious effect upon the 
“ sufferer ”. It would be interesting to 
have a library shelf equivalent to the 
medicine chest providing mental bi- 
carbonate of soda or other first aid 
under parallel conditions. Labels on 
the book jackets might give the per- 
centage of appeal ingredients—phys- 
ical, mental, emotional—stating 
whether the contents “ will not harm 
the heart” or are “not artificially 
coloured ”. Other books might carry a 
line of the proper antidote for their 
particular kind of poison, and pub- 
lishers might thereby find sales in- 
creased. Thus at the end of a sala- 
cious novel they might say, “ Com- 
pare Rabelais—from your book- 
seller”. Or, “Take a pageful of 
Emerson after each chapter ”, 
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When we consider the potent in- 
fluence of the vriter it almost seems 
that he should be licensed before he 
is permitted to poison the minds of 
trusting readers. Other professional 
practitioners have to be registered or 
licensed, with cedit rather than dis- 
paragement to their standing. Quali- 
fications for professional writers’ 
licenses should melude an ethical and 
constructive atutude toward human 
relations, an educational awareness 
and a social conscience, with, of 
course, knowledze of the business of 
writing from iis technical form or 
literary skill standpoints. Even a 
Hippocratic oat could justify itself. 

This world is of course a realistic 
one. I am not pleading necessarily 
for less realism but for more idealism. 
Criental observers like Gandhi and 
Tagore warn us that Western civili- 
zation is drifting toward the tragedy 
of pigmy purposes wielding the 
power of gian-s. Our present life 
has as prominent qualities conges- 
tion, confusion, lack of privacy, phys- 
ical luxury masking mental poverty, 
over-stimulatior of nerves and spir- 
itual immaturity. 

Two principles n human nature reign’: 

Self-love, to urge ; and reason, to restrain. 

Thus Pope in the eighteenth 
century. To-dey in the twentieth 
only the firs: of these seems 
active. We do not live like beings 
endowed with minds capable of 
real thinking. Thought-provoking 
magazines have the smallest subscrip- 


tion lists. The best books have 
minority reacership, the best 
plays the shortest runs. Books must 


bə best sellers, rot best literature. Art 
is good if it ccsts much and is ex- 
clusive. We are overawed by size 
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and quantity. Business is big, not 
necessarily socially minded. Religion 
is counted by statistics, not by deeds. 
Our azy minds do not trouble to go 
to the bottom of anything. Most of 
us prefer a great deal of ignorance to 
a small degree of effort. 

T= issue of self-expression seems 
to ccnflict somewhat with the social 
respcnsibility of the writer. Art 
versis moral influence makes a 
trouHesome discord. How far shall 
the writer freely express himself? 
Each individual is made up of many 
factozs, good and bad. Our personal- 
ity aad our character traits are both 
negative and positive. For the most 
part ve do not consider which self we 
want to be-—-which self we want to 
expres. Neither society nor the in- 
dividial gains by self-expression of 
negafave or selfish traits. Yet nothing 
is mcre priceless, both to society and 
the mdividual, than self-expression 
when it involves those inner qualities 
of hizh-mindedness and large-heart- 
edness that all of us possess in vary- 
ing degree. Style and self-expression 
in witing are not dependent upon 
falsely sensational and destructive 
content, They can be just as ably 
empleyed in more purposeful ma- 
terial From the standpoint of its ın- 
fluence, form is not so important as 
content. Rather a poor poem with a 
good thought than a masterpiece of 
evil message. The problem, I be- 
“lieve, is neither readers’ demand nor 
write-s’ self-expression. Writers are 
confronted with changing people in 
a changing world. They, more than 
any other group, can aid them in 
making the necessary adjustments 
and z safe transition. 

The only way a nation can feed 
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itself on poisoned mind-food is if 
writers produce it. The distributors 
who publish it are not nearly so much 
to blame. If consumer-readers are 
unable to advance their own tastes, 
must the writer cater to their stupid- 
ity and add fuel oil to the fire? Can he 
be only the slave of an editor who in 
his turn is a slave of a misguided con- 
sumer-master ? Is he still the ancient 
scribe who merely held the pen while 
the customer dictated ? Can he not 
rather assume an attitude of protest 
and give readers what they should 
have, or at least refrain from giving 
them what they should not have? 
Where is the old prestige that for- 
merly earned the reverential attitude 
once held toward authors? Writers 
have the ability to be their own prop- 
agandists and to build up their own 
significance as a group which justifies 
its existence in service to society. All 
effective censorship begins with the 
self. It should be just as easy, with 
resolution, to make editors and pub- 
lic “ decency conscious” or more ca- 
pable of participating in economic, 
social and spiritual progress, as it is 
to fill them with fear, hate, envy and 
other destructive ideas. : 

If reputable writers refused to write 
for the wrong papers, the wrong 
causes, the false publicity, the un- 
soundly premised policies, these 
would be largely starved at the 
source. If we were to call a figurative 
Writers’ Strike against salacious mag- 
azines and exaggerated sensational- 
ism, I am inclined to think it would 
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do more good than any misguided 
Nazi purge, for it would attack the 
evil thing and not human victims. 
This would kill a bad habit to some 
degree but the cure would not be com- 
plete until a good habit was cultivat- 
ed in its place. There has never 
been a time wher there has been such 
an array of great social questions. 
Let every writer do his part to put 
honesty and clear thinking a few — 
steps ahead and leave his readers rich- 
er in knowledge, understanding, emo- 
tional stability and ethical aware- 
ness, 

Writers are at the head and crux 
of national mental and emotional 
health. Why be mindful only of 
money when so much more is at 
stake ? Can we not, readers and 
writers alike, enter into a voluntary 
self-censorship on this mind-food 
business? We should be proud to 
produce and support good literary 
material that does not offend good 
taste and that builds lives of peace 
and use. The sequence in achieve- 
ment is always ideas, thought, action. 
What people will do in the next short 
time depends upon how they are 
thinking now, and that in turn is 
largely due to writers, their source of 
information and inspiration. Good 
writing need not content itself merely 
with reflecting the times. Authors can 
take a place of leadership in carry- 
ing us forward into a promised land 
that makes a little more sense than 
1938 on the Planet Earth. 


ESTELLE H, RIES 


THE PROBLEM OF DEATH 


[Below ve publish two studies of a subject of universal interest.—Eps.} 


I—IN GERMAN 


LITERATURE 


[Ernst F-ohn-Rramstedt is the author of Aristocracy and the Middle Classes 


Death is an eternal problem for 
human beings, but in literature it is 
not a permanent problem. Death is 
all-powerful, but in the course of 
history it is not always a popular 
subject for poetry and art. German 
literature in the middle ages is full 
of the warning memento mori, an im- 
perative of Ch-istian doctrine as well 
as an expression of fear caused by 
the danger of 2pidemics and war. In 
the classic German literature of 
about 1800, or the other hand, death 
plays as slight a rôle as a problem as 
it does in the philosophy of enlighten- 
ment. Moreover death, with Goethe 
as well as with other repzesentatives 
of German idealism, lost much of its 
terror. ‘The icea of death, once sym- 
bolized as a cruel reaper with a 
scythe, who stddenly cuts life short, 
is now replaced by that of a torch- 
bearer, whose -orch gradually flickers 
away. The bitter and senseless ab- 
ruptness of death becomes a gradyal 
and harmorious disappearance. 


Goethe, a strong believer in nature’s. 


rhythm of growth and decay. saw in 
death only a trick of nature to pro- 
duce more life, for it wes his deep 
conviction tha: nothing in the econ- 
omy of the Universe is ever lost, and 
that our minds are indestructible, 
eternally endaring. He compared 
them with the sun which, appearing 


tn Germany and other volumes and has in preparation A Study in Satirist Society. 


to set before our eyes, actually never 
sets but spreads its light incessantly. 

Ninteenth-century literature, based 
on the idea of progress, shared 
this view with some modifications. 
But the twentieth century before, and 
still more after, the experience of war 
no longer took the slogan of progress 
for granted. The more rationalized 
European life became, the more the 
great irrational factor in life regained 
its puzzling power. The taboos of 
Victorian convention were attacked 
and destroyed, and the naked truth 
of the facts of life and death once 
more raised its melancholy and cyn- 
ical head. 

Death as a-reality in the structure 
of our society and a problem for the 
more profound mind, has now been 
re-introduced into European litera- 
ture. In France Marcel Proust has 
described decay and agony with a 
new technique centred on the enigma 
of Time ; in England Aldous Huxley 
ponders over the metaphysical as- 
pects of a problem which seems to 
ridicule our attempts to grasp it; 
German contemporary literature 
above alk shows the new approach to 
an eternal question in an original 
way. Some Europeans may call this 
preoccupation morbid, but those who 
wish to feel the pulse of our age can- 
not afford to dismiss lightly the de- 
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scription of death in the movels of 
Thomas Mann and Werfel, or the in- 
terpretation of it by a distinguished 
writer such as Hofmannsthal and by 
the poet-mystic Rilke. 

In the limited space of this article 
only a short glance can be taken at 
the artistic and philosophic bearing 
of this new approach. When the 
young Thomas Mann at the begin- 
ning of this century wrote his natur- 
alistic report of the decay of the Bud- 
denbrook family, he included some 
indirect as well as direct scenes of 
death and agony. The sudden death 
of Consul Buddenbrook, for instance, 
is seen by us through the experience 
of his family, who in the house watch 
a thunderstorm without any idea 
that meanwhile the husband and 
father is upstairs, the victim of a fatal 
lightning stroke. It is the atmo- 
sphere of a dramatic event in sur- 
rounding nature which is so striking- 
ly and symbolically portrayed. 

In a different, but no less masterly 
manner the death of his wife is de- 
scribed with clear psychological in- 
sight into the process of*dissolution. 
The Frau Konsul, a woman of the 
world with a strong will, a great love 
of life and of good living, hates her 
illness, but watches its progress with 
intense interest. The stages of ad- 
vancing pneumonia, her obstinate 
clinging to consciousness, her replies 
in her delirium to the fancied voices 
of her late husband and of her dead 
friends are reported in detail. Cana 
picture of the last phase of an agony 
be more realistic, more dramatic and 
at the same time more dignified than 
the following ? 


At half-past five there was a moment 
of quiet. And then over her aged and 
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distorted features there passed a look of 
ineffable joy, a profound and quivering 
tenderness ; immediately she stretched 
out her arms and cried out, with sud- 
denness swift as a blow, so that one felt 
there was not a second’s space between 
what she heard and what she answered 
with an expression of absolute submission 
and boundless and fervid devotion 
—“ Here I am ”-—and parted. 

Death is the great leveller, perhaps 
the only truly democratic force in 
this world, but the psychology of 
dying, so far as there is any, varies 
as regards the inner attitudes of peo- 
ple in different social surroundings 
and conditions. Franz Werfel in his 
brilliant short story Der Tod des 
Kleinburgers (the title of the English 
translation very inadequately being 
The Death of a Poor Man) holds 
that the death of a proletarian is very 
different from that of a petit-bour- 
geois. The genuine proletarian allows 
the doctors to argue, makes no de- 
mands, surrenders quietly, and with- 
out resentment to the unavoidable 
fate. But the petit-bourgeois refuses 
to die without resistance, being afraid 
to lose something besides his life—“ a 
bank-account, a filthy bank-book, a 
respected name, an old tumble-down 
sofa”, 

This theme is illustrated by the 
story, written in a somewhat psycho- 
analytical mamner, of a Viennese 
small commissioner struggling hard to 


„delay by a few days his death from 


pneumonia in order to complete his 
sixty-fifth year and so secure for his 
family the advantages of an insurance 
policy due on this date. His dream 
phantasies reveal the clash in the 
subconscious between the process of 
natural dissolution and the instinct 
for the maintenance of his family. 
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The outstand.ng events of his life 
pass before hss inner eye, distorted, 
but with a symbolic meaning. His 
former superiors, the colonel of his 
regiment, the priest of his church, the 
head official tr. his office, successively 
demand his s_bmission to their will, 
the giving up bf his resistance to the 
voice of tke super-ego. But he 
bravely holds his own, overcoming all 
temptations, antil the harbour of 
middle-class security, guaranteed by 
the policy, is -eached, 

We turn from the death of the pa- 
trician and of the humble citizen to 
that of a Gelekrated writer and intel- 
lectual. The patrician retains his 
dignity, the petit-bourgeois strives 
for security us to the last, but for the 
artist it is above all: beauty and 
death, which form a characteristic 
correlation. Thomas Mann’s novel, 
Death in Ve--ce, shows the sudden 
zest for life of a celebrated writer 
who, after maay years of strict work 
and self-discia ine, surrenders to the 
fascination o: southern life and the 
contemplation of the beauty of a Pol- 
ish youth. It is not the importance 
of the plot, but the atmosphere of the 
ultimate revirel of life, and of relax- 
ation through the experience of hu- 
man beauty, of threatening chaos and 
sudden death. which primarily claim 
our attention i 

Beauty ani death here overcome 
something whith Thomas Mann does, 
not deprecicte—self-control, duty, 
and devotion to work. The irrational 
factor at las: matches the rational 
one. ‘There b in this story a roman- 
tic element exoressed in language of 
zreat subtlety. The psychologist of 
death already shakes hands with the 
metaphysician for Thomas Mann al- 


ways had a tendency in both direc- 
tions. In The Magic Mountatn the 
former prevails, in Buddenbrooks the 
latter. Shortly before his death Sen- 
ator Buddenbrook reads Schopen- 
hauer’s great work The World as Will 
and Idea, and finds consolation in 
the conception of the transmigration 
of souls; for he hopes to be re-in- 
carnated as a boy, more lively, more 
forceful, and more primitive than his 
own over-refined and morbid son. But 
in The Magic Mountain the psycho- 
analyst has replaced the metaphysi- 
cian. In the Davos sanatorium ill- 
ness 1s perhaps more relevant than 
death, in this strange little cosmos of 
eccentric adventurers of mind and of 
love, of gossipers, doctors and spir- 
itualists, decay is a common feature, 
death often a commonplace. Hofrat 
Behrens, the effictent but rather cyn- 
ical head of the Institute calls him- 
self an ‘‘old retainer of Death” and 
thinks that people usually overrate 
it. The process of dying may some- 
times be grim, but death itself—ac- 
cording to him—does not count 
very much» 


Out of the Darkness we come, and we 
return*to it; in between lie the experi- 
ences of our lives. But the beginning, 
and the end, birth and death, we da not 
experience. They have no subjective char- 
acter, they are entirely in the category 
of objective events. 


Hans Castorp, who represents the 
poet and metaphysician in Mann, 
accepts death far less easily than the 
doctor. .Life—he thinks—is so short 
and problematic that men should al- 
ways wear mourning, and their in- 
tercourse should be earnest and mel- 
low. Castorp suggests even the cre- 
ation of a new special formality of 
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death, a style suitable for human 
beings, the only ones on earth who 
are aware that they have to die. For 
Hofrat death is a triviality, for Cas- 
torp a riddle. 

Thomas Mann deals with both as- 
pects, but neo-romanticism best rep- 
resented by H. v. Hofmannsthal 
(1874-1929) and R. M. Rilke (1875- 
1926) is occupied only with the sec- 
ond one. Their poetry shows that 
the thought of death can make for a 
deeper experience of life, if one un- 
derstands its mysterious spell. Hof- 
mannsthal, the refined and sensitive 
exponent of bygone Austrian culture, 
combined a deep sense of beauty with 
a painful knowledge of the instability 
of human life. He well understood 
the melancholy of the “ Panta rei” 
of the Greek sage :— 


How can it be that days that seem so 


near 
Are gone, for ever gone and lost in death ? 
This is a thing that none may rightly 


gt asp, 
A thing toa dreadful for the trivial fear : 
That all things glide away from our clasp ; 
And that this I, unchecked by years has 
come i 
Across into me from a ‘little child, 
Like an uncanny creature strangely dumb 
That existed centuries past somewhere, 
That ancestors, on whom the earth is 


Are yet as close to me as my very hair, 

As much of me as my very hair.t 

Cruel as death is, however, it is not 
meaningless, it delivers a message to 
man to give up worldliness and self- 
ishness in time and is an incentive 
to become better and more mature. 

In the short lyric play Death and 
the Fool, the blasé esthete Claudio is 
shown by death (who appears as a 
figure in most of Hofmannsthal’s 
plays) that he has misspent his life 


emul 


(Yale University Press, New Haven 1918). 


in egoistic isolation. Therefore Death 
from the realm of shades calls upon 
the three main figures of his life, to 
whose kindness and devotion he re- 
sponded with indifference and con- 
ceit : his mother, the girl he pretend- 
ed to love but deserted at last, and 
the friend whom he betrayed. Too 
late the fool realizes that he meant 
nothing to anybody, and nobody 
meant anything to him. Yet he rec- 
ognizes with gratitude the purifying 
power of death. Hitherto he knew 
neither life nor death. But death now 
brings more intensity to his last hour 
than life ever granted him. Death 
here calls himself the son of Diony- 
sos and a kinsman of Venus :-- 

Arise ! discard inherited fear, 

No figure of dread am I 

The t God of the Soul 

To Venus akin, Dionysos’ gon is near. 

Death matures áll that it touches. 
The same idea, together with the sec- 
ond one of the social function of 
death, is to be found in the poet’s 
later plays. Death is praised as the 
democratic leveller. In the Great 
World Theatre of Salzburg, con- 
structed on Calderon’s model, four 
social types—king, rich man, peasant, 
and beggar—face death. The beggar 
rebels against the unjust social order 
of a world, where power and wealth 
mean everything and where beauty 
isealso their retainer. Yet in the end 
he learns that it is not the rôle we 
play in this world that matters, but 
the final attitude of the player leav- 
ing the stage. Inner values are of 
more importance than exterior ones ; 
theology counts for more than sociol- 
ogy. There is compensation for 


1 The Lyrical Poems of H. v. Hofmannsthal, translated by C. W. STORK, p. 34, 
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the social sufferings of the beggar in 
the greater dignity and maturity ob- 
tained by the sufferer. The beggar, 
socially the lowest figure, becomes 
metaphysically the leader. He dies 
~econciled to his lot, ready even to 
nelp his formez oppressors, raised to 
maturity. A solution wh:ch is anti- 
revolutionary end based on the tradi- 
tion of Catholicism. 

Of Rilke one of his intimate friends 
could say: “He was a poet of 
death.” Exactly : but it wes in a way 
as original and profound as it is dif- 
cult to understand with zhe normal 
categories of rationality. Rilke’s was 
not so much a rational as an intuitive 
mind, he was a kinsman of Meister 
Eckhart and Hdlderlin and his im- 
agination was of a peculiar kind, 
existing “in visions of embodied ab- 
stractions ”. H5 precision and pains- 
taking devotior. reached their climax 
in his last works Sonnets to Orpheus 
and Elegies “rom the Castle of 
Duino. 

For him life and death are one, 
two different aspects of th2 one real- 
ity we can never fully grasp. We are 
players on the stage of life, but occa- 
sionally we obzain a glimpse of the 
other realm which is greate> and more 
important. "a 

Of parts we play, the world zə yet is full, 

Tne while, concerned, to p-ease we 

Death ais plays—although he pleases not. 

But on thy departure came reality, to the 

crevice 

On this stage, tacough which thou gently 

passed ; 

The truest greer, the brightest sun, forest 

And vast. 

Still on we pley, declaiming what with 

trouble 


We here did learn, 

Tc Silence too perchance we turn ; 

Yet now and then, the knowledge of thy 

listant being, 

Ceavincingly descends ; 

Arested then, awhile we stan 

Ard play the part ‘of Lif livious of 

~pplause, 

Fer Rilke death is intrinsic in life, 
origmnating with life itself not re- 
presanting only its end ; it is neither 
a cacastrophe nor a gentle expiration, 
but a fruit, the seeds of which are 
sowa at the birth of every individual, 
and it grows with the growth of each 
one. 

Ir a requiem devoted to the death 
of a young girl the poet expresses this 
idea :— 

Yoar Death was already old when your 

lfe began, 

Therefore he attacked it so that it could 

rot survive him, 

Death is universal, but should be 
individual. Everybody should ex- 
perience a death ccrresponding to his 
own nature and inner structure. 
Rilk: postulates individualism of 
deata as a remedy in a mechanised 
and Dver-collectivized age :— 

Lord ! vouchsafe to each a Death his own 


Prezeeding from a Life in which 
Was Love, and Thought, and Need. 


Bur hyisks are we, the leaves of which, 
In all contained, are Death, the Fruit, 
Thr Aim and End, 


Rike distinguishes thus between 
the € great death’’ truly adequate to 
the mndividual, full of mystery and 
sense, and the ‘‘ small death ’’, stereo- 
typel and deprived of any inner ex- 
perience. In the big cities of Berlin 
and Paris the migratory poet real- 
ized not ohly dreary sickness and pov- 
erty on a large scale, but in the hos- 
pital; also a mass-production of death 


1 There is <n English translation of the Sonnets by J. B. Leigham (London 1936) 
snd of one of the Elegies by V. Sackville-West and E. Sackville-West (London 1936), 
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cases which appeared undignified 
and depressing to him. This is shown 
by a glance at The Notebook of Malte 
Lawids Brigge, written in soft and 
mellow language. For the poor 
Danish aristocrat, Brigge, the bar- 
riers between life and death, reality 
and imagination, are lifted in a 
strange manner sometimes reminis- 
cent of the delicate romanticist No- 
valis. In these memoirs we hear from 
deceased relatives of the narrator, 
who walk through the rooms of the 
castle in which the family is sitting 
in fear and uneasiness. The re- 
appearance of the dead is here taken 
for granted, and not treated with a 
friendly irony as in the description 
of the spiritualist meetings in The 
Magic Mountain. 

In his later years Rilke stressed the 
need to “keep life open to death”, 
and from this new conception of ex- 
istence which comprised life as well 
as death he tried to find an inter- 
pretation of love which cannot be 
discussed here. At the same time 
his language became more and more 
difficult—and even myeterious—for 
the ordinary reader. Seldom in our 
age has the deep wonder and mys- 
tery of our uncertain fate been ex- 
pressed in a more striking manner 
than in the following lines from the 
poem Death :— 


What Siranee Beings then are These, that 
Wi + 


Poison one must chase ? 

Would otherwise they, fascinated, stay, 
Partaking still of our hindered Meal 
Rebbed by a relentless Present, 
Deprived thus of their teeth, 

They lisp, and mouth, and whine. .. 


O ! Shower of Stars, 
From a Bridge once seen, 
Forget thee not. Stand! 
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To keep life open to death does not 
mean an escape from life. Rilke once 
stated that he who truly understands 
and celebrates Death makes Life also 
great. Undoubtediy life would be 
shallow without the problem of death, 
and many great things are done with 
a view to, or in spite of, death; on 
the other hand it would be intoler- 
able to human nature to gaze unre- 
mittingly at death. We have on the 
one hand the optimistic rational view 
of man which prevailed during the 
period of enlightenment and of the 
French Revolution and which is in 
full swing in Russia to-day. Accord- 
ing to this idea the progress of civili- 
zation, or that of a class, means every- 
thing ; only a “ good life” is aimed 
at, and the death of an individual is 
of minor importance and no real 
problem. On the other hand there is 
the pessimistic idea of man, which, 
following the orthodox Christian trad- 
ition, stresses sin, decay, death and 
judgment. According to this view 
death is a sword permanently hang- 
ing over man as a warning and an 
appeal. Thomas Mann impartially re- 
presented and embodied these two op- 
posite attitudes to life and death in 
two remarkable types in The Magic 
Mountain, the eloquent Italian free- 
thinker Settembrini and the fanatic 
Catholic priest Naphta. Hans Cas- 
torp, probably the mouthpiece of 
the author’s views, ponders long over 
the different outlooks on life and 
death. Both try to win him over, 
but neither of them succeeds. Finally 
he takes up a position of his own. 
He thinks it equally wrong to avert 
one’s eyes from death or to dwell on 
it and thus become its slave. Death 





1 English translation by J. Linton (London 1930). 
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is powerful, but love and goodness 
are still greaier. These reflections 
embody the most valuabl= aspect of 
the problem o: death which modern 
(serman literature has to offer. 


Death—so Hens Castorp says to him- 
self—is a great power, I wil keep faith 


with death in my heart, yet will remem- 
ber chat faith with death and the dead 
is evil, and hostile to humanity, as soon 
as We give it dominion over thought and 
acti. For the sake of goodness and 
love, man shall allow death no sovereign- 
ty over his thoughts. 


ERNST KOHN-BRAMSTEDT 
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It is a paradox that when 
we are faced with death we 
begin to thmk seriously about 
the value aml meaning of life. 
Nothing makes us so acutely 
aware of ourselves and our position 
in the univers as the prospect’ of 
dying. Thus it is hardly surprising 
to find that in literature the problem 
of death is closzly linked up with the 
problem of sel'-knowledge and per- 
conal integrity. 

For the purposes of social life we 
may make certain generalizations 
«bout experience, but in death we are 
zlone ; and alcne, face to face with 
curselves and oar own isoletion, these 
generalizations appear pamfully su- 
perficial and inadequate. Death isa 
great winnower of values, and on how 
we face its chalenze will depend the 
value that we give to our lrves. It is 
in fact only wren faced with death 
that we see ouvselves divested of all 
Cisguises and æ we really are. For 
then action ceases and we are left 
with our own interior world. 

This conflict between th2 world of 
action and the _nterior world of spir- 
izual values Is seen nowhere so clear- 
ly im modern English literature as 
in the novels af E. M. Forster. In 


{Philip Henderson is the author of The Vovel of To-day and other volumes. 
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Howards End, Mrs. Wilcox, the wife 
of tle ruthlessly utilitarian business 
man cannot reconcile these two 
worlds ; their eternal conflict and con- 
trad:ction is too much for her, so she 
dies. But the country house, Howards 
End which seems to embody all her 
secret inner life, remains, pervaded by 
her >resence, as a symbol of those 
valu-s of gentleness, understanding 
and >ersonal integrity which her hus- 
banc and son have sacrificed in their 
lifelcng pursuit of “success”. The 
Wilcoxes are successful men, they 
“ get things done,”, they make a good 
deal of money, but their lives are in- 
trins.cally meaningless and based on 
fear Secause they refuse to face them- 
selves or reckon with any thought or 
emofion which would widen and 
deep2n their vision of life beyond the 
pursuit of immediate end. Their lives 
are shown as one long flight from 
themselves through a succession of 


" busy activities which keep them safely 


on tke hard utilitarian surface of life. 
But “he death of Mrs. Wilcox opens 
her Fusband’s eyes to what life might 
mear. He marries a young woman, 
Miss Schlegel, who stands for every- 
thing that, as a practical business 
man. he has all his life refused to 
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recognise—and the opposites are at 
last united under the influence of 
Howards End. But Forster is care- 
ful to imply that the salvation of 
Mr. Wilcox could not have been 
brought about except through the in- 
tervention of death, which opened to 
him a fuller and richer life than any 
he had experienced before. 

The novels of Virginia Woolf are 
full of a sense of time, change and 
decay. Her peculiarly delicate and 
intuitive apprehension of the world 
of phenomena arises from a feeling of 
the impermanence and instability of 
human life and the evanescence of all 
things. This is felt most strongly, 
perhaps, in To ike Lighthouse and 
The Years, where the characters seem 
to move in a dream-world of super- 
reality and the objects of the exterior 
world appear strangely distinct and 
yet remote as though perceived from 
a point of vision removed from the 
uses of everyday life. Here again, as 
in Howards End, the death of 
Mrs. Ramsay effects a strange meta- 
morphosis in the lives of the other 
characters who, while stijl living, yet 
seem to have become a part of her 
death, so that in the latter part of the 
book the outer world becomes still 
more transient, evanescent and 


dream-like. At the conclusion of Mrs.. 


Dalloway the polite social world of 
the party in Westminster, for which 
everything else in the book has been 
a gradual preparation, is once more 
revealed in all its superficiality by 
the sudden and unexpected presence 
of death. The death of an insignif- 
icant and mentally deranged young 
man suddenly brings home to Clarissa 
Dalloway, as she stands at the top of 
the staircase receiving her distin- 
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guished guests, all the hollowness of 
the social ambitions upon which her 
life is built; the news awakens her 
to a sense of the reality of her posi- 
tion and her lost integrity. 

A thing there was that mattered; a 
thing, wreathed about with chatter, de- 
faced, obscured in her own life, let drop 
every day in corruption, lies, chatter. 
This he had preserved ... Death was an 
attempt to communicate, people feeling 
the impossibility of reaching the centre 
which, mystically, evaded them 
Somehow it was her disaster—-her dis- 
crace. It was her punishment to see 
sink and disappear here a man, there 
a woman, in this profound darkness, and 
she forced to stand there in her eve- 
ning dress. 

The same sense of the transience 
and instability of human life may be 
found in the poetry of T. S. Eliot, 
though his work moves consistently 
at a deeper level of consciousness than 
the novels of Virginia Woolf, for all 
that her novels are in reality extend- 
ed poems. Eliot’s poetry is haunted 
with images of death. It might al- 
most be said that he writes habitually 
as one at the point of death. In The 
Waste Land he meditates on 
the moments of significance in 
his own life, finds it bitter 
and arid and thirsts for the waters of 
spiritual rebirth. His heart torn be- 
tween the claims of sensual and su- 
persensual love, he seeks a wisdom 
that will resolve this contradiction 
and allay the conflagration of his 
senses, meditating on the teaching of 
the Buddha and the life of Saint 
Augustine. The poem ends with the 
dissolution of all civilization and the 
Spirit wandering in the wilderness in 
search of God and “the Peace that 
passeth understanding”. In The 
Hollow Men, a mysterious and 
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beautiful poem chat followed The 
Waste Land, Eliot attempts to cross 
in imagination to “death’s other 
kingdom”. Hut there he can only 
‘discern in the twilight fading frag- 
ments of his earthly experience and 
the promise of that final meeting with 
aimself from which he shrinks. 


Eyes I da-e not meet in dreams 
In death’s dream kingdom 
These do aot appear 

There, the eye3 are 

Sunlignt on a broken column 
There, is a tree swinging 

And voice: are 

More distant and more solemn 
Than a feding star. 


Let me be no nearer 

In death’s drean kingdom. 

Let me alto wear 

Such delibcrate disguises 

Rats coat, crowskin, crossed staves 
In a field 

Behaving as the wind behaves ,. 
No nearer— 


Not that “nal meeting 
In the twiight kingdom 
He realises, however, that he will be 


Sightless, unless 

The eyes reappear 

As the perpetual star 
Multifoliate rose 

Of death’s twiight kingdom. 


At that final meeting there can be no 
disguises. He must face himself as 
he is or remair blind, and the vision 
of that judgment must become the 
guiding star o: his soul in its pas- 
sage through death. In A Song for 
Simeon he tells us that :— 
My life is ight, waiting for the 
death wiad 
Like a feather cn the back of 
my hand 
This continual consciousness of the 
nearness of death in Eliot’s poetry 
has the effect of deepening his percep- 
tion of realit”. By realising the 
transience of al experience, he feels 
ell the more keen'y its moments of 
greatest value. His awareness of 
ceath makes him all the more deter- 
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mired to discover the true meaning 
of lfe. 

Taere has always been an intermit- 
tent metaphysical strain in the novels 
of aldous Huxley, but it is only in 
his ast religio-philosophic work Ends 
and Means that it has at last come 
into such prominence. At the conclu- 
sion of that often profound and witty 
novel Those Barren Leaves, one of 
the characters, Calamy, leaves the 
hou-e-party in the Italian palace, 
where everything under the sun 1s 
perpetually and inconclusively dis- 
cussed, and retirés to the mountains 
alore, in search of inner tranquillity. 
In kis solitude he is visited by the 
cynical philosopher Mr. Cardan and 
the bitter sceptic Francis Chelifer and 
the “hree friends engage in a Platon- 
ic d-scussion that centres round the 
etert:al problem of the purpose and 
meaning of life. Mr. Cardan asserts 
that the soul is at the mercy of the 
bodr and dies with it, but Calamy is 
determined, through disciplined medi- 
taticn, to arrive at a reality beyond 
the imitations of ordinary existence. 

Exen if itds impossible to get at real- 
ity, ae concedes, the fact that reality 
exist: and is manifestly very different 
from. What we ordinarily suppose it to 
be, surely throws some light on 
this orrible death business. Certainly, 
as things seem to happen, it’s as if the 
kody did get hold of the soul and kill 
it. But the real facts of the case may 
be ertirely different...What is the real- 
ity oa which the abstracting, symbolizing 
mind does its work of abstraction and 
symbolism ? It is possible that, at death, 
we may find out. And in any case, 
what is death, really? 

The question, like most of the more 
profaund questions in Huxley’s 
noves, remains unanswered. Chelifer, 
however, denies any reality apart 
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from the external world and the limit- 
ations of ordinary existence, and con- 
demns those who claim to have any 
knowledge of it as “ sentimental im- 
beciles ”. But Calamy points out that, 
far from being imbeciles, such people 
have generally been men of the high- 
est intelligence, and he instances 
Buddha, Jesus, Lao-tsze, Boehme and 
others, remarking that their approach 
to reality was, in all essentials, con- 
spicuously similar. 

No, he tells them, it is not fools who 
turn mystics, It takes a certain amount 
of intelligence and imagination to realise 
the extraordinary queerness and myste- 
riousness of the world in which we live 
The fools, the innumerable fools, take it 
all for granted, skate cheerfully on the 
surface and never think of inquiring 
what’s underneath. 

Many of D. H. Lawrence’s Last 
Poems are devoted to meditations up- 
on his approaching death, which he 
regarded as the extinction of his old 
self so that his new self might be 
bom. “ The Ship of Death” begins : 

Now it is autumn and the falling fruit 
and the long journey towards oblivion. . 
And it is time to go, to.bid farewell 
to one’s own self, and find an exit 
from the fallen self. 
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And he came to welcome the thought 
of death for its promise of a long sleep 
and a healing “ from all this ache of 
being ”, from which he believed that 
he would awake renewed, like the 
man in his fable The Man Who Died. 
Like a seed he saw himself germinat- 
ing in the winter darkness of the 
earth, and in “ Shadows ”, one of his 
last and most beautiful poems, he 
gave expression to this faith. Law- 
rence had often said that we must 
have faith in life ; now he discovered 
that it was just as important to have 
faith in death. 


And if, as autumn deepens and darkens 
I a the an of falling leaves, and stems 
eak in storms 
and E and dissolution and distress 
arid the softness of deep shadows folding, 
folding 
aoe my soul and spirit, around my 


ps 

so sweet, like a swoon, or more hke the 
drowse of a low, sad song 

singing darker than the nightingale, on, 
on to the solstice 

and in the silence of short days, the 
silence of the Rh the shadow, 

then oe shall know that my life is moving 

with the dark earth, and drenched 

with the deep oblivion of earth’s lapse 
and renewal. 


PHILIP HENDERSON 
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[Manjeri S. Isvaran has published thre- small volumes two of which are 
poems, Saffron mid Gold and Altar of Flowers.—Ebs. | 


The Prelude shows, by its sub-title, 
“The Growth of a Poet’s Mind”. It 
is an authent.c record of Words- 
worth’s life ftom childhood to early 
middle age, tcld with such apparent 
sincerity that =r. spite of its occasional 
dullness, its eism and didacticism, 
it remains a reservoir of pure poetic 
energy demordrating Wordsworth’s 
thesis of life, always poetical, but 
never clearly philosophical although 
it touches philosophy at points. A 
theory of life invites an ideal, which 
flourishes like a flower amid nettles 
and an ideal in life imports a mission. 
Wordsworth chimed for. himself a 
mission to interpret Nature, felt that 
a 

.... bond unkocwn to me 

Was given, teat I should be, else sinning 

greatly, 

A dedicated Spirit, 
to rouse in mat perception leading to 
discipline—“ teaching seriously and 
sweetly through the affections, melt- 
ing the heart, and through that in- 
stinct of tencerness, developing the 
understanding `. 

How far did Wordsworth himself 
realize this iteal of the dedicated 
spirit ? Wha- exactly did he mean 
by Nature? The Universe implying 
the Highest T-ath : the mind of Man 
and the mind of God as being ident- 
ical? If so cid he attain the vision 
and comprehersion of it? To these 
questions raised by his autobiograph- 
ical poem, The Prelude, a Hindu ap- 
proach in the H:zht of the Upanishadic 


lore 1s attempted here. 

Tue Prelude describes Words- 
wortn’s childhood and boyhood as 
happy, in the sense that it provided 
an excellent preparation for his pəetic 
maturity. Nature for him was 
fraught with danger and desire :— 

Far seed-time had my soul, and I grew up 

Foctered alike by beauty and by fear. 

He becomes vaguely aware of a life 
abort him, of a higher power zhan 
fancy, but airy phantasies oppress his 
minc and though welcome ight 
dawns from the East, it dawns only 
to dSappear, 

An} mock me with a sky that ripens not 

Int a steady morning. 

But n the crisis of adventure it is not 
the sense of physical fear that over- 
powers him ; it is imaginative terror 
before a power as yet uncompre- 
henced :— ° 

When I have hung 

Ab=ve the raven’s nest, by knots of grass 

Anl half-inch fissures in the slippery rock 

Bu- ill-sustained, and almost (so it 

seemed) 


Susended by the blast that blew amain, 
Shauldering the naked crag, oh, at that 


time 
WHHle on the perilous ridge I hung alone, 
Wih what strong utterance did loud 


dry wind 
Blow Fa my ear! the sky seemed 
not a 
Of earth—and with what motion moved 
the glouds 
The mind of man is like a mocn in 
whic thoughts like shadows chase 
one another, and as these thoughts 
are :ometimes harmonious but often 
hostde, there does not seem to be an 
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integral and abiding power in or 
about it. The movement of the mind 
is usually towards the world, not to- 
wards the Self, the Primary Me ; and 
even when it is so, it is concerned 
with the objectivity of the world. An- 
axagoras found in mind the primal 
element ; Kant came with his famous 
dictum : The World arises in con- 
sciousness. Using the same knowl- 
edge, and by a process of contempla- 
tion brightened by memory and 
strengthened by the Imaginative Will, 
Wordsworth sees the smallest frag- 
ment in the world as wakeful and 
alert and tingling with life, with the 
life of the whole. 
....him who looks 

In steadiness, who hath among least things 

An undersense of greatest : sees the parts 

As parts, but with a feeling of the whole. 
This is at best only a mystical ex- 
perience, and even when he speaks 
of : 

Dust as we are, the immortal spirit grows 

Like harmony in music, there is a dark 

Inscrutable workmanship that reconciles 

Discordant elements, makes them cli 


ther, 
In one society. 


or, . 


Wisdom and spirit of the Universe ! 

Thou Soul that art the Eternity of 
Thought, 

That givest to forms and images a breath 

And everlasting motion, not in vain 

By ray or starlight thus from my first 


wn 
Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The as that build up our human 


Not with the mean and vulgar works of . 


man, 
But with high objects, with enduring 
things— 

With life and pete puniying thus 
The elements of feeling and 8f thought, 
And page had by such discipline, _ 
Both pain and fear, until we recognise 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 
Contemplation which he has 


wrought out of a “ wise passiveness ” 


into a theory of knowledge only suc- 
ceeds in reinforcing the imaginative 
Will and fails to realize a Truth 
higher than Nature. He worships 
“ Presences of Nature in the Sky and 
on the Earth” “Visions of the 
Hills”, and “Souls of Lonely 
Places ” ; such a worship, while be- 
stowing on him the sense of the eter- 
nal in life, does not give him even 
fleeting glimpses of his own Soul, of 
which the Universe is the symbol and 
the reflection. His poetic insight, 
which is as intense in motive as his 
poetic vision, leads him to the very 
frontier of a discovery of the secret of 
the Universe, as in the following pas- 
sages : 
But that the soul 
Reenberg how she felt, but what she 


Remembering not, retains an obscure 
sense 
Of oe sublimity, whereto 
Wi wing faculties she doth aspire, 
With faculties still growing, feeling still 
That whatsoever point they gain, they yet 
Have something to pursue. 
And when the eye is single in utter 
solitude :— 
Oft in those moments such a holy calm 
Would overspread my soul, that bodily 
€ 


yes 

Were utterly forgotten, and what I saw 

Appeared like something in myself, a 

dream, 

A prospect in the mind. 

Or when a mood of his own warred 
with the general tendency of external 
things, but for the most part subdued 
and subservient :— 


An auxiliar light 
Came from my mind, which on the setting 


sun 

RA new splendour; the melodious 
ir 

The fluttering breezes, fountains that run 
on 

Murmuring so sweetly in themselves, 
obeye 


A like dominion, and the midnight storm 
Grew darker in the presence of my eye! 
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Hence my obeisance, y devotion hence, 
And hence my -ransport 


“Possible Stblimity”, “A Pros- 
pect in the Mind”, “An Auxiliar 
Light ”, are phrases timid of the Su- 
preme Reality, the One Truth under- 
lying the apparent three : the World, 
the Soul and God ; they fail to con- 
vey the Upanishadic ideal of atma- 
saksatkara or self-realization, the 
realization that the Universe is but 
the expression cf One Universal Self, 
Brahman. 

As Professor Raleigh well observes: 


He was hauned by a sense that 
truth was there, directly before him, fill- 
irg the whole compass of the Universe— 
the greatest and most obvious and clear- 
est of all things, if only the eye could 
learn to see it. 3ut the tricky and all- 
trained sense of man moves vacantly 
over its surface and finds nothing to 
arrest attention; sees nothing indeed, 
until it is caught by the antics of some of 
its old accomplices ... For himself, he 
scught admittance to the mystery by two 
principal means. It is something to rid 
the mind of petty cares and to be still 
and attentive, but it is not enough. There 
are guides to the heights of contempla- 
tion; and there are fortunate moments 
of excitement that roll away the clouds 
against which the traveller has long been 
straining his baffed eyesight. 


Wordsworth cid not surrender his 
self in the process of contemplation 
—which surrender is the supreme 
Yoga ; by a series of accumulated int- 
pressions he touched his own past, 
and wrapped hs experiences in the 
glowing amber of memory. And be- 
cause there was no surrender of the 
individual self he mistook the illu- 
mination of his own highly wrought 
emotions as the divine illumination. 
His ultimate ccnception of Nature 
was her identity with life. 
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ae and peace, the darkness and ae 
Were all like workings of one mind, the 
features 


Of -he same face, ase upon one tree, 
Cheracters of the ypse, 
The types and symbo ie of Eternity 

Of ow and last and matt and without 


Al he beheld “ reaped with in- 
ward meaning ” 

It was no Seen for the bodily eye 

Amd my strongest workings evermore 

Was searching out the lines of difference 

As chey lie hid in all external forms. 


Near or remote, minute or vast; an tye 
Whi:b from a tree, a stone, a withered 


To zhe broad ocean and the azure heavens 
Spaagled with kindred multitudes of 


Stars, 
Cou.d find no surfece where its power 
aight sleep ; 
Which spake perpetual logic to my soul, 
Anc by an unrelenting agency. 
Did. bind my feelings even as in a chain. 


Hewever, by this identity with life 
it should not be meant that any 
theor7 of pantheism is attributed to 
Worcsworth. He is a pantheist in so 
far at he is a pagan naturalist by his 
minuce and intimate descriptions of 
the pnrenomena of Nature: 

e earth 


iinet 
And. common face of Nature spake to me 
Remarkable things. : 


Wher the meaning of the phenomena 
was taere before his eyes, he tried zo 
discomes it and was caught ir the 
maze: of a mystical philosophy. 
Witi. Indian awe and wonder, ignorance 
>leased 
WitE its own struggles, did I meditate 


On the relation those abstractions bear 
To Aee laws, and by what process 


Those immaterial agents bowed their heads 
Duly to serve the mind of earth-born 


nan ; 
Fror star to star, fram kindred sphere to 


sphere, 
Fron system to system without end. 
Agzin and again he creates these 
moods of suspension by reason cf his 
analysis, and there is no getting awey 
from zhe ego-centre, to which his ex- 
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periences have narrowed him down. 


But Nature to him is always 
Natura Benigna, as Watts-Dunton 
puts it, and he finds his poise in 
Nature : 


For what we are and what we may become 
Than Nature’s self, which is the breath 


of sg 
His Pure Word by miracle revealed. 
Or 


The power which all 
pe ae vien ti thus moved, which 


This is the very spirit in which they deal 

With the whole compass of the Universe ! 

They from their native selves ocan send 
abroad 

Kindred mutations ; for themselves create 

A like existence ; and whene’er it dawns 

Created for them, catch it, or are caught 

By its inevitable mastery 

Like angels stopped on the wing by sound 

Of Harmony from Heaven’s remotest 
spheres ! 


* * * * * 

Such minds are truly from the Deity. 

These passages reveal a touch of 
the Infinite, but Nature is hardly the 
Upanishadic Brahman. By reason, 
blest by faith, Wordsworth exalts 
spiritual beauty :— e 

In beauty exalted, as it is itself 

Of quality and fabric more divine, 
which exaltation he uses to evoke the 
harmony within him. 
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The Upanishads do not recognize 
the reality of the separative soul ; 
the Reality is only the state of utter 
egolessness, freedom of the self from 
the bondage of the body and the real- 
ization that Man Himself is the Su- 
preme, timeless and spaceless. Such 
a realization experiences the mysteries 
of which Wordsworth wrote but never 
fully experienced. 


rS m of being which have a 
continue evermore to 
Of is whole human race one brotherhood. 


Wordsworth had the poetic vision 
preéminently, but he lacked the spir- 
itual vision which is the basis of all 
Yoga ; and he built on Nature, now 
with introspection, now with analyt- 
ical reasoning, an opulent mansion, 
pale beyond porch and portal of the 
One Reality, for his Self to inhabit. 
And he liyed here in holy communion 
with Nature, in the bliss of solitude, 
strengthened by the memory of a 
youth that was immortal. And to- 
day he remains a great nature-mystic 
instead of the atma-gnani he might 
have been had he escaped his ego. 
But when life becomes to one an op- 
pressive night, his faith will shine 
like a neon gleam to light one in one’s 
darkness ; his honesty strengthen, his 
primordial tenderness, like wholesome 
herbs, heal and console. 


MANJERI S. ISVARAN 


PROPRIETARY THOUGHTS 


[Eleanor M. Hough, Ph.D., is the author of The Co-operative Movement 
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Hawkesworth said of Johnson, “You have a memory that 
would convict any author of plagiarism in any court of literature 


in the world ”. 


Literary piracy, which hes now be- 
come the eighth deadly sin has only 
letely been considered wrong at all. 
The concept o: property rights in 
works of the mind dates bazk no far- 
ther than the printing-press. The 
Roman law provided quaintly, as 
Blackstone poinzs out, that anything 
written on another’s paper or parch- 
ment was the p-operty of the owner 
of the blank materials ! It seems ab- 
surd to us to-day, but is it any more 
sc than some of the views current on 
the subject of plagiarism ? 

What constitutes plagiarism ? Ac- 
ccrding to Wekster, a plagiarist is 
“one who plagieérizes, or purloins the 
words, writings or ideas of another, 
and passes them off as his own; a 
literary thief”. Obviously an un- 
authorized edition of a living author’s 
bcok, an unackrowledged reprint of 
his article or poem, constitutes liter- 
ary piracy. Even a particularly fe- 
licitous and cheracteristic combina- 
tion of words, which in its brief com- 
pleteness constituted a motto or a 
maxim, would te, no doubt, claim- 
able as the brain property of the 
author, and the giving out of it by 
another as his own would properly be 
stigmatized as plagiarism. But we 
have a quarrel w th Webster's sweep- 
ing definition or two counts: first, 
the fantastic implication thet can be 
read into it that certain words qua 
werds can belonz to one man who 


may forbid their use by others, and 
secorlly, the no less debatable zs- 
sumption that a man’s thoughts are 
excluzively his individual production 
and tis own private property. 

The former could be stretched *o 
bring under Webster’s condemnation 
every man who puts his pen to paper. 
For who does not depend on others’ 
words for his own self-expression ? 
If one essayed inventing ail his words 
as he went along, not only would ke 
fail te convey his thought, but also 
he n@ght soon find himself an ia- 
volunzary guest in one of the retreais 
mainfained at state expense for the 
most >riginal of our thinkers. What 
a wor d it would be if men could fence 
off wards as they have fenced off land, 
and ferbid the rest of us to trespazs 
on eir «property! Obviously, 
Websier’s definition must not te 
stretched too far in that direction. 

But what about ideas? Does tke 
lapidgry who cuts and polishes the 
precios stone steal credit from the 
man who brought it from the mine ? 
And tne goldsmith who in turn sets 
the jesvel, does he rob the lapidary cf 
his due ? Or, to borrow a simile from 
skiing does it constitute a theft tb 
use amother’s thought as the rams 
from ‘yhich to soar off into space ? 

The changes have been rung s) 
many times upon a charge of plagia- 
rism that one who hurls the epithet af 
“ plagarist” to-day almost imevi- 
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tably lays himself open to a tu 
quoque retort. The accused, more- 
over, finds himself in most distin- 
guished company. Has it not been 
proved that even Shakespeare’s plays 
did not all spring, Minerva-like, full- 
panoplied from the brain of the Jupi- 
ter of English letters? Some are of 
humbler ancestry, tracing their plots, 
their incidents and their characters to 
the fancies of probably deservedly ob- 
scure Italian writers. Their dross 
was turned by Shakespeare’s genius 
into gold. Was any man the poorer 
for that unacknowledged borrowing ? 

Longfellow likewise drew without 
acknowledgment upon the German 
translation, then but little known, of 
the Finnish saga, the Kalevala, for 
Hiawatha, his inspiring epic of the 
legendary hero of the North American 
Indians. Was the Kalevale or were 
its bards the poorer for the opening 
of its treasures to the English-speak- 
ing world without the label of their 
country of origin? For Hiawatha 
was not a translation in the strict 
sense ; it was an adaptation of the 
Kalevala to an alien land and an 
alien people, and the greatness of a 
national epic is never more vividly 
evident than when such a successful 
adaptation proves the universality of 
its appeal. 

The Hindi Ramayana of Tulsidas, 
to take an example from Indian liter- 
ature, is no mere translation but de- 
servedly ranks as a great original 
composition, though owing its main 
inspiration to the genius of ‘Valmiki 
who gave the world the Sanskrit 
Ramayana in its present form. The 
gold has been melted and poured into 
a fresh mould ; a new stamp has been 
put upon the coin ; that is all. Men 


do not ask from what mine gold has 
come before they will accept it and 
add it to their wealth. 

Cases could be multiplied of gifted 
authors being taxed with using as 
their raw materials thoughts partly 
processed by their predecessors. The 
most recent charge against an author 
for failure to acknowledge the source 
of his inspiration is that brought by 
Miss Esther Shephard in a contemp- 
tuous biography the title of which re- 
veals its animus—Walt Whitman's 
Pose. Miss Shephard would have it 
that George Sand’s little known novel, 
La Comtesse de Rudolstadt, a quota- 
tion from which was found among 
Whitman’s papers after his death, was 
the major influence in his career and 
furnished the impetus for his literary 
as well as personal “ pose ” as the free 
and natural poet of humanity, the 
champion of democracy and the 
spokesman of a new world. 

Granting the resemblance between 
Madame Dudevant’s hero—with his 
exalted views of man, of life, of hu- 
man brotherhood—and the American 
poet, does it prove anything except 
the fundamental sympathy of outlook 
between the two great writers ? Was 
Whitman really “artful and ego- 
tistic”, as Miss Shephard claims ? 
Did he deliberately and fraudulently 
hide the fact that he had read George 
Sand’s novel, in fulfilment of his 
avowed effort to stand alone, inde- 
pendent of literary props? We need 
not bring the obvious refutation that, 
if Whitman all his life had so sedu- 
lously kept hidden this “ secret ”, one 
of such magnitude, according to Miss 
Shephard’s exaggerated fancy, that 
the deception corrupted his life, he 
would hardly have left a tell-tale quo- 
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tation from the book among his pa- 
pers as evidenze against him ! 

Leaves of Grass was hailed by 
Emerson as-“ the most extraordinary 
piece of wit and wisdom that Amer- 
ica has yet contributed’, and it en- 
joyed a wide circulation. It appeared 
in 1855 and several editions had come 
out before 18/6, when George Sand 
died. If she herself had felt that she 
had been defrauded of her due.of cre- 
dit, she would have had ample time to 
state her claims 2s Whitman’s inspir- 
atrice. Naturally those who share 
Miss Shephard’s pigmy prejudice 
against a mar cast in a larger mould 
than most of 1s are quick with their 
applause of her findings. We have 
seen one review in which the writer 
shakes his h2ad piously over this 


alleged concealment as “a serious in-- 


dication of the man”. It would be 
funny were it not so sad. 

After all, what obligation lies upon 
an author to proclaim each book that 
he has ever rezd, <o docket, as it were, 
the source of every thought? We 
are reminded of a reflection of sage 
Epictetus whizh seems apposite :— 

As sheep do not bring their food to 
the shepherds to show how much they 
have eaten, but digesting inwardly their 
provender, bear outwardly wool and milk, 
even so do not thou, for the most part, 
display the maxims before the vulgar, 
but rather the works which follow from 
them when they are digested. 


Is not the fact as Dr. Cromwell] 
stated it at least half a century ago, 
that “ true talent will become original 
in the very aci of engaging itself with 
the ideas of others” ? Or, as Milton 
wrote : “Suck. kind of borrowing as 
this, if it be nat bettered by the bor- 
rower is accounted plagiary.” Judi- 
cial interpretation of the English 
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cocyright law, the Encyclopedia 
Brelannica tells us, has set up as the 
criterion of originality in a literary 
prcduction “whether the author or 
compiler has really put his own brain- 
work into it”. Could any one deny 
to eaves of Grass the mint-mark not 
of Whitman’s brain alone but of his 
very soul ? l 

What is an original idea, and- are 
any thoughts in very truth our own ? 
Th: whole conception of thought 
piracy, it seems to me, springs from 
a chop-keeping mentality and from 
ignorance of the laws that govern 
thoight. “My” and “mine” and 
ther equivalents in every tongue are 
ugly words at best, but they are n2ver 
move repellent—nay, more false— 
than on the lips of artist or of thirker. 
Eitner, by his greater sensitiveness 
than most men possess, 1s enabled to 
catch a clearer reflection from the 
world of ideas than is vouchsafed to 
the-average man. The West has had 
no conception of that world exzept 
from such vague hints as it has glean- 
ed ‘rom Plato’s Archetypes and from 
the Astral “Light of the Western Ka- 
balsts, of which Eliphas Lévi partic- 
ula-ly wrote so mysteriously. 

The hypothesis of such a supersen- 
sugas medium, where all men’s 
thoughts are stored to be reflezted 
theace into receptive minds, seems to 
offer a valuable clue for research into 
thoight transference, which has ot 
late been engaging the attention of 
sober scientists. It would explain, 
for instance, as apparently nothing 
else can, why “literary doubles ” are 
so tommon a phenomenon, why so 
often two or more independent 
autiors start almost simultaneously 
to write biographies of the same in- 
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dividual, sometimes of one little in 
the public eye. Especially it gives a 
hint worth following up for many 
cases of apparent pilfering of others’ 
thoughts, in which the “ plagiarist ” 
stoutly denies that he has ever seen 
the work he is accused of copying. 
From a slightly different point of 
view, the frequency of plagiarism in- 
nocent of fraudulent intention affords 
a striking proof of the fact of human 
solidarity. Our minds are “ bibulous 
of the sea of thought” in which we 
move and which is so much our native 


element that we are no more aware 
of it than fish may be supposed to 
realize that they are in the sea. A 
thought is no man’s individual pro- 
duction but each man, like a worker 
in the assembling-plant of a great 
factory, may add what he can to a 
thought as it passes him. Carlyle has 
seen it in a flash of intuition thus : 

Beautiful it is to understand and know 
that a Thought did never yet die; that 
as thou, the originator thereof, hast 
gathered it and created it from the whole 
Past, so thou wilt transmit it to the 
whole Future. 


ELEANOR M. HOUGH 


* 


Now, since the metaphysics of Occult physiology and psychology postulate 
within mortal man an immortal entity, “divine Mind”, or Nous, whose pale and 
too oiten distorted reflection is that, which we call “Mind” and intellect in men 
—virtually an entity apart from the former during the period of every incarnation 
—we say that the two sources of “ memory ” are in these two “principles”. These 
two we distinguish as the Higher Manas (Mind or Ego), and the Kama-Manas, 
i.e., the rational, but earthly or physical intellect of man, incased in, and bound 
by, matter, therefore subject to the influence ðf the latter : the all-conscious SELF, 
that which reincarnates periodically—verily the Worp made flesh !—and which is 
always the same, while its reflected “ Double”, changing with every new incarna- 
tion and personality, is, therefore, conscious but for a life-period. The latter 
“principle” is the Lower Self, or that, which manifesting through our organic 
system, acting on this plane of illusion, imagines itself the Ego Sum, and thus 
falls into what Buddhist philosophy brands as the “heresy of separateness”. The 
former, we term INDIVIDUALITY, the latter Personality. From the first proceeds 
all the noétic element, from the second, the psychic, i.e., “terrestrial wisdom” at 
best, as it is influenced by all the chaotic stimuli of the human or rather animal 
passtons of the living body. 

—H. P. BLAVATSKY in Raja-Yoga or Occultism (p. 66) 
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[Professor Roy Mitchell is a member of the faculty of the School of 
Education of New York University and speciclizes in the xsthetics of the theatre, 
the history of ert as related to the theatre and in phases of speech and song. During 
the past eight years he has been engaged in research into native song and 
instrumentation and with a group of his caleagues called “The Conso-t” has 
offered the fruit of their inquiries in concerte recitals and lectures in New York 
and the Eastern States. Tne present artcle is part of a book now in 
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Somebody kas said of the Irish that 
they have had two kinds of poets— 
the high, obscure poets whom the 
people reverec, and the simple, forth- 
right poets, whom the people loved. 
High obscure poetry may be born of 
communion with the gods, and these 
poets like to think it is, but something 
that closely resembles it may be born 
of nothing more than a desire to be 
obscure, and this is far oftener the 


truth. The sample poet has no such . 


refuge in the douds. He cannot live 
by reputation His poetry must de- 
light or perish 

There are always two kinds of 
music in the world. There is the 
music of skil—skill of contrivance 
and skill of Giscernment—which for 
both maker amd listener 1s an exercise 
of the motions of the mind, and there 
is a music of the motions of the soul. 
Each must give its own kind of de- 
light, but the mark of the music 
which is so much of the mind is z 
it must always flatter the mind. ` 
must always be self-conscious. it 
must be clever ; it must alow for the 
inventions thet give prestige to the 
practitioner ; iz must easily tire, must 
change. So it runs in grooves, obeys 
fashions, has revolutions, reforms, 
significant  igures, movements, 
schools. It celebrates its greatness, 
it says, “ How much better we are 


than we were”. It confuses novelty 
wit? originality. It worships the new 
anc half pities the old. 

™ is the music that is reputed to 
evcive, to mount and mount to a 
splendid now, and this saves the wear 
anc tear of critical judgment, because 
to Enow which of two things is better 
you have merely to look at the date. 
It & the music of people who, having 
onl 7 one life to live, like to think they 
are living it at a peak of human 
acIrevement. It is court music, 
weelthy patron’s music, pedagogue’s 
music, virtuoso’s music, too often 1n- 
strument-maker’s music. It may be 
great and moving, it may be ponder- 
ous and studied and dull, but it must 
always be,different. It is the ever- 
changing. 

The mark of that other music is 
tha it is not seli-conscious, has no 
theeries of itself, writes no definitions, 
eng=nders no learned debates. It has 
homely means for its processes and 
its makers invent or sing or play it 
for -he intrinsic delight of it. It may 
be expert and intricate but it is rare- 
ly professional, and therefore it has 
no zaid promoters and few contend- 
ers for its importance in a cultural 
diagogy. It is spontaneous, born of 
the annals of a people, fits close to 
thet daily lives, their work, their 
mer-ymaking and their tragedies. It 
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is preserved in many memories, as the 
old oral scriptures are preserved, with 
an accuracy that by a strange par- 
adox we have lost in our era of the 
historic sense, of editors and print 
and copyright and pretending to be 
exact. None the less it is fluid in 
performance. On a framework of 
melody which is ageless, the singer 
or player may make his own style, 
his own mood, his own time, his own 
divisions and flowers. When he has 
ended, the melody slips back into its 
ageless form again. Nobody can say 
how old its themes and its sequences 
really are, by whom they were made 
or when. It has no historic names 
and needs none. 

It is the music of those who cleave 
to the essential majesty of the human 
soul in whatever surroundings, who 
believe with Plato that the soul 
brings with it innate powers far trans- 
cending those it ordinarily manifests 
onearth. It is the music of men and 
women who by imagination or reason- 
ed belief can think of themselves as 
citizens of the ages, and, with no 
fierce preference for the modern, can 
think of any culture and any music 
as their own. It is the stream from 
which every age has drawn the life for 
its formal music. It is the ever- 
living. 

Our academic music of Western 
Europe is only one of many struc- 
tures erected on the native form. 


Ancient Greece had one—perhaps * 


several—of such forms. Egypt had 
hers and Babylonia and Persia theirs. 
India’s concern with raga and ragini 
and the appropriate mode for the 
hour of the day are a temporary pre- 
occupation with a phase of a far wider 
music. The kind of song most people 


identify with China is not the native 
outpouring of the Chinese race but 
the overlaid and elaborated art-song 
of actors and courtesans. 

We may safely assume that for 
every civilization there has been a 
studied music of which scarcely a 
trace may remain, and I think we 
may assume also that in a few thou- 
sand years our own cloud-capped 
towers of harmonic tissue will have 
vanished into thin air, leaving on 
earth nothing but a few melodies 
and “a lingering preference for our 
familiar cadences. 

Of course it can be argued that the 
native music of the world is the crude 
ore which must be refined and minted 
into the musical currency of a great 
civilization. Unfortunately this has 
scarcely ever been argued. If it had 
we would possess a much richer 
knowledge of the relation of the two. 
Nearly always the crude simplicity of 
native music has been assumed and 
the writer, without sufficient knowl- 
edge, has proceeded on the theory 
that native music is the childish grop- 
ing and cultivated music the maturer 
vision. Until a few years ago there 
were good reasons for believing this 
to be the fact. All we knew of native 
music was contained in printed collec- 
tions of folk-song, in which none too 
responsible editors made over their 
material to embody their own ideas, 
or more honest but baffled editors 
found that they must twist delicate 
nuances to fit them into our debauch- 
ed piano scale, or must clip intricate 
rhythms to accommodate them to 
our infantile squared notation. Out 
of this stultification, made necessary 
by our own insensitivities, arose the 
common idea that native music must 
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be naive, coulc have no subtleties—- 
that it was primitive. 

With the rise during the last three 
decades of phor ographic recording we 
have had a new revelation. The 
native music cf the world is not a 
poorer, cheaper, easier music. It is 
a different mus:c. It can be so subtle 
and so fluent a3 to defy all our sym- 
bols. It is a complete column from 
the little two-note melodies that are 
hardly more than drum rhythms, to 
the most exquisite use of the arche- 
typal modes. It demonstrates that 
musical genius is where you find it, 
that musical capacity does not go 
hand-in-hand with civilization at all. 
Indeed it is greazest when for isolation 
or poverty or oppression other spiri- 
tual outlets are denied. It conforms to 
that law which intensifies the touch 
- or the hearing of the blind, and the 
most foolish assumption we make 
about musical enius is that it can 
only arise within easy reach of a 
philharmonic society or a conserva- 
tory. The new enlargement we now 
possess into the music of the races 
has had its chastening effect upon 
us. We are raalizing that in our 
eagerness for fecility of modulation, 
for great processions of chord 
changes, and, often, for nothing more 
than to make che world better for 
virtuosi, we have thrown away the 
true and instinc-ive scale made up of 
consonances, and have accepted a 
counterfeit pian> scale of equal divi- 
sions in disregard of something essen- 
tial to the mind of man. We are real- 
izing also that when we geve up all 
the ancient mcdes except one and 
part of another we got a simplifica- 
tion of our mass-ve scores but we paid 
too much for it in beauty and variety, 
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and if our formal music to-day faces 
banLruptcy, as so many of its own 
expcnents say it does, it is because 
we rave denied too many of the rich- 
nesses of the human soul. We are 
realizing most of all that we paid too 
mucu for our modern loudness. Not 
only have we discarded sensitive in- 
struments of widely varying co!our— 
viola d’amour, tromba marina. lute, 
harpsichord, bound clavichord, re- 
corders,—but we have trained the 
voices of women to the same instru- 
mental shrillnesses and the voices of 
men lo the same blare, and have for- 
gotten that song might be gentle and 
hearffelt, wistful and exquisitely 
shaded, and that never must song 
move too far from speech. 

Tte phonograph discs, which 
make it possible now for the lover of 
essencial music to hear what a gen- 
eraticn ago was only available to the 
traveler, have their richest treasure 
for u- when they come from the back- 
waters of the world—those areas 
least penetrated by our modern so- 
phist-cations—Latin America, Rus- 
sia, French Canada and Louisiana, 
Greece, Serbia, Finland, Iceland, Rou- 
mania, sthe Appalachians, the Heb- 
rides, the West of Ireland, the South 
of Spain, all North Africa, all the 
Levant, all India and all China. 

In the West we have narrowed 
down our songs to a few themes re- 
volving endlessly upon young love 
and mating. Native song encom- 
passes the whole life of peoples. Here 
are tre songs of the toilers—of fisher- 
men znd rowers, of carpenters, black- 
smiths, tailors, weavers and cobblers, 
of vine dressers, ploughmen, sowers - 
and zleaners, of sword-makers, of 
mule-drivers, carriers, road-buiiders. 
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Here are songs of blind men, of beg- 
gars and lepers, of paid wailers for 
the cead, of blessers of wine at funeral 
banquets, of marriage-brokers ; insult 
songs, dispute songs, riddle songs. 
Here are songs of convicts, of men 
condemned to die, songs of widows 
and laments for the dead, songs for 
the waking of the soul at death, whole 
liturgies of spells and magic, vampire 
songs, songs of cleansing and protec- 
tion against the evil eye, songs of 
fairies, of little animals, birds and 
trees and flowers. Here are songs of 
sorrow for children who died young— 
the come-sees—endless lullabies, 
plough whistles, lilts, mouth music. 
Here also are great heroic songs 
like the Greek one of the self-immola- 
tion of the hundred Suliote women, of 


the massacre in Santa Sophia, or the 
Serbian cycle of the unhappy field of 
Kossovo, or the Cossack songs of that 
invisible army of the dead that goes 


always under the green grass 
wherever the living armies of the 
Cossacks go. 


This music is not the report of an 
era. It is seed for meditation upon 
the immortal soul of mankind at its 
most moved and most moving. It is 
rich when it is merely listened to, but 
richest when it is sung, when we ac- 
cept its insistent invitation to parti- 
cipate—an invitation our own music 
so rarely extends to us. It is a talis- 
man for wide sympathies, for a rich 
life and, if we can take the testimony 
of the old people of the races that 
sirig, it is a charm against loneliness. 
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Roy MITCHELL 


A CORRECTION 


At the end of the last paragraph 


but one of my article under the title ° 


“ Alice Leighton Cleather: A Friend 
of Oriental Culture” in your November 
number (p. 542, col. 2) the la&st sentence 
is unfinished. It should read as follows : 
“It seemed to many that the last great 
war was a fulfilment of this prediction, 
but it was not a complete débdcle, and 
the awful aerial warfare (a rebirth of the 


old Atlantean Viwén mentioned in the 
Ashtar Vidya and other works) had yet 
to develop into the wholesale murder of 
innocent non-combatants.” As puzzled 
readers are writing to me for an expla- 
nation I shall be much obliged if you will 
kindly publish this letter to rectify the 
error. 


Calcutta. BASIL CRUMP 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


APPROACHING THEOSOPHY®* 


“ Philosophy ”, wrztes Professor White- 
head, “is akin to poetry, and both of 
them seek to express that ultimate good 
sense which we term civilisation”. In 
this sentence we have the essence of his 
aim and practice as a philosopher. He is 
as much aware of tne danger as of the 
necessity of abstraction. An abstraction, 
he writes elsewhere, “is nothing else than 
tae omission of part of the truth. The 
abstraction is well-founded when the con- 

lusions drawn from it are not vitiated 

by the omitted truth.” This omitted 
truth is the concrete actuality from 
which every abstract:on is derived. The 
fact unilluminated by the cor.cept is n- 
real. But so is the concept divorced 
_ from the fact. Professor Whitehead is, 

therefore, a vigorous critic of every 
philosophy or science which breaks up 
the totality of experience and constructs 
a system either on the basis of “ mere 
fact” or “mere concept” of matter or 
of mind. There can be no reality in 
which these two aspects of experience 
are not reconciled. The poe: reconciles 
them in an act of imagination ; the phi- 
Icsopher must include them m the syn- 
thesis of his thought. And to do this 
he must never allow his mind m its pur- 
suit of logical completeness to close the 
door against life’s infinite potentiality. 
“We must be systematic ; but we should 
keep our systems open. In other words, 
we should be sensitive to their limita- 
tions. There is always a vague ‘be- 
yond’, waiting for penetrat:on in re- 
spect to its detail.” 

The lectures contained in this book 
exemplify and expound such én attitude. 
In all of them Professor Whitehead 
strives to bring the “beyond” into a 
mental focus and in doing so to main- 
tain the vital relatiom between the in- 
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By ALFRED NORTH YHITEHEAD. 


finite and the finite. In the first three 
lectures, for example, he studies the 
workng of creative impulse as com- 
bining what he calls “ matter-of-fact” 
and “Importance”. By the former he 
means merely things in movement, by 
the Etter the conception of things as 
related to the unity of the universe end 
an irtensity of individual feeling about 
them. From this individual feel.ng 
spring art, religion and morality, all of 
whic represent the control of the life 
process to intensify experience. Lan- 
guage grew out of the same need, “the 
mentality of mankind and the language 
of mankind creating each other”. But 
with :he growth of knowledge mentality 
came more and more to circumser:be 
the fmee growth of understanding. ‘Men 
speciclised in fragments of intelligence 
whick did not “stand together as cne 
large self-evident codrdination”. Dog- 
matism which is “the anti-Christ of 
learning” applied its deadening closure 
to the “vibrant disclosure” of creatrve 
expercence. Men had ceased to trust 
themelves tq the vital process cut of 
which alone new forms could take shape. 
They had lost the secret exemplified in 
the getest art, in which “the whole 
displays its component parts, each with 
its own value enhanced ; and the pa-ts 
lead ap to a whole, which is beyond 
themelves, and yet not destructive of 
themelves ”. 

In the second section of his book, 
under the general title of “ Activity” 
Professor Whitehead considers the ra- 
ture »f the interplay or interfusion ot 
the Absolute and the Relative, of Per- 
fection and Change. He makes the 
point that Plato’s changeless world of 
forms is a contradiction in terms, since 
the ccndition of form is change and tne 
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changeless can only be conceived as 
formless. He considers that in the dis- 
cussion of our deeper experiences, relig- 
ious and mystic, an unbalanced em- 
phasis has been placed upon the mere 
sense of infinitude. The full solemnity 
of the world, he insists, arises from the 
sense of the infinite realised within the 
finite. However we may conceive Ab- 
solute being, created existence is mean- 
ingless, divorced from change. He ad- 
mits that the essence of the Universe is 
more than process and that belief in an 
Absolute expresses a fundamental as- 
pect of our experience. But he holds 
that to divorce a static Absolute from 
the process of creation is to vitiate our 
whole conception of knowledge, exalting 
knowledge in abstraction from action 
and reducing the world of action to a 
world of shadows. This part of his 
book will be of particular interest to 
students of Eastern thought for its rele- 
vance to the doctrine of Maye so often 


misinterpreted as draining all reality. 


out of the material world. For Pro- 
fessor Whitehead “ Nature is full-blood- 
ed. Real facts are happening.” We 
are actualities within a world of ac- 
tualities. And if the merely finite is triv- 
ial, the merely infinite is a void. But 
in the sense of Deity meaning is restored 
to both. In the Many, we experience 
the transcendent One and „Value issues 
from the perceived interplay of fact and 
form. 

In the section that follows, entitled 
“Nature and Life” he attributes the 
blindness of Physical Science to a simi- 
lar separation of body and mind fixed 


Earth Memories. By LLEWELYN 
Powys. (W. W. Norton & Co., New 
York. $2.75) 

Mr. Powys will be familiar to readers 
of THE ARYAN PATH from his article 
n “The Animal Wisdom of India”, 
published in its columns some time ago. 
Anyone who feels oppressed by the dull 
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on European thought by Descartes. 
After discrediting the notion of Nature 
as a self-sufficient, meaningless complex 
of facts with which science started its 
career and which it has never really 
thrown off, and showing how entirely 
different is the new view of Nature as 
“a theatre for the inter-relations of ac- 
tivities”, he concludes that science 
“conceived as resting on mere sense- 
perception, with no other source of ob- 
servation, is bankrupt, so far as con- 
cerns its claim to self-sufficiency ”. 
Science, he adds, “can find no individ- 
ual enjoyment in nature: Science can 
find no aim in nature; Science can find 
no creativity in nature; it finds mere 
rules of succession. These negations are 
true of Natural Science. They are in- 
herent in its methodology.” 

It is good to find an eminent philos- 
opher confirming so emphatically what 
Madame Blavatsky demonstrated sixty 
years ago. 

This brief summary of Professor 
Whitehead’s argument can give little 
idea of its depth and subtlety. He is an 
inspiring, if at times, difficult, philos- 
opher because his thought is rooted in 
the creative imagination by which alone 
nature can be understood and valued 
and of which the sense-perception upon 
which physical science has relied or the 
rationality of mere logicians are only 
single factors. For him “Philosophy 
begins in wonder. And at the end, when 
philosophic thought has done its best, 
the wonder remains.” Substitute theos- 
ophy for philosophy in that sentence 
and the truth is the same. 


HuGH VA. FAUSSET 


drabness of life should certainly read 
this book in order to have his eyes open- 
ed to the beauty and wonder that are 
to be found all around us. “It is the 
stupidity of our minds”, as the author 
well says, “that prevents us from seeing 
existence as a mystery wilder than the 
dream of Devil or God”. 
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It is true, of course, that Mr. Powys 
has adopted a >essimistic philosophy to 
serve as a background to these sensitive 
sketches, mainl~ of the Dorset country- 
side. He affects to be quite certain that 
“the truth resides in matter’s proud 
processions as -hey are revealed to our 
uncertain senses ”, that dead men “have 
no longer any form of existence, have 
been utterly annihilated” and that 
“God is the unspiritual shiver of matter 
that is and wes and will be forever”. 
Incidentally, when one remembers how 
a similar ‘ philosophy’ underlay Hardy’s 
Wessex Novels. one begins to wonder 
whether there :$s not something in the 
psychic atmospuere of Dorset which is 
conducive to such a view, something 
which fancy, at least, can trace back to 
the despair ,of Xing Lear as he wander- 
ed, “the saddest of all kings”, crown- 
less and forsaten amidst the warring 
elements of Egdon Heath. 

However that may be, one cannot but 
be thankful for the beauty which the 
author reveals to us, a beauty which is 
all ‘the more poignant because seen 
against an almost Buddhistic back- 
zround of eternzl transiency. 


There is no ~ock of ages. Where for 
summers grass gew, there is now wheat, 
and where the -heep were folded, docks. 
Between our cradle and our grave time is 


Milestones ia Gujarati Literature. 
By KRISHNALA.. MOHANLAL JHAVERI. 
(N. M. Tripethi, & Co., Bombay. 
Rs. 2/8) 

The impact f the East upon the 
West has occasicnally its surprising side. 
To hear in a dim country chutch, 
sparsely occupied by a congregation suf- 
fering from “th distortions of ingrowne 
virginity’, the passionate sensuality of 
an Oriental love-poem, is to experience 
something of it. 

How beautiful are thy feet with shoes, 
O princes daugkter! The joints of thy 
thighs are like ewels, the work of the 
hands of a cunning workman. Thy navel 
is like a round goblet, which wanteth not 
liquor. Thy bell” ts like a heap of wheat 
cet about with lilies Thy two breasts are 
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no Onger than a sheep boy’s whistle, and 
yet long enough to recognise this process 
of passing, passing, passing. 

E,jddhist, too, is his dislike of the 
cruclty, stupidity and greed that mar the 
beatty of the lıfe that might so easily be 
gure. In all vital matters he is on the right 
side (by no means to be confused with 
the side of church-going religion!) his 
so-called “rch life of the senses’ is 
shot through and through with the 
creacive life of the spirit and even the 
dark materialistic curtains that he hangs 
up ~s his backcloth only serve to tr row 
into: higher relief the vivid foregrcund 
love iness. 

“I am a child of Earth and Starry 


Heaven”, said the Orphic init ate, 
“pit my race is of Heeven 
aloe ”. Even so, it takes two par2nts 


to nake a man and no one who 
dips into these Earlh Memories can fail 
to gain new insight into the beauty of 
iife and to come away refreshed in 
spirc from his contact with the age-old 
life of the Earth Mother. He will also 
have had the privilege of coming -nto 
contact with a rich and generous spirit, 
one whose use of the English language 
is at sensitive as his feeling for nature, 
one who, above all, is forever on the 
side of those who “will not have the 
poor oppressed in body or in soul”. 

. SRI KRISHNA PEEM 


lke -wo young roes that are twins ..How 
far -na how pleasant art thou, O love for 
delig--ts. 

Tlis, officially, is said to represent 
Christ’s love for the Church—-a reat 
enouzh resolution of the dilemma <ac- 
ing tose who included as a book of the 
Bible “ The Song of Songs” because it 
was solomon’s, only to discover tha: it 
hardy represented that aspect of 
the son of David which they wished to 
stres: . To rationalists and others, the 
situa ion Is not without humour. 

But in this matter, as so often, the 
situa_ion is not as simple as rationalists 
(most unreasonable of beings) like to 
pretend; and the old commentetor 
may, after all, be nearer the truth than 
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the modern critic. The Eastern idiom, 
certainly, is not an altogether appro- 
priate expression of Western devotion ; 
but it is excellent as a clue to Eastern 
devotion. The West, with the exception 
of a few great mystics, has never been 
happy about the relationship of the 
erotic with the religious, because 
the real genus of the West 
is ascetic and puritan. The Manichees 
triumphed in spite of their defeat, and 
to-day the modern rationalist, their spir- 
itual heir, reinforced by the psycho- 
analyst, continues the attack and turns 
the connection with eroticism to the dis- 
credit of ‘religion’. 

It is good, therefore, to find Dewan 
Bahadur Jhaveri insisting—as indeed he 
could hardly help doing—that “ poetry 
and religion are inseparable in India” 
and that this is particularly true of 
early Gujarati poetry. Miran Bai, the 
premier poetess of Gujarat, in her de- 
votion to Lord Krishna wrote songs 
whicn, on the surface, seem mere erotic 
Verse. 


But this interpretation is never put 
upon em in Gujarat. Mothers and 
daughters sing them together ın the Garbas, 
which men and women gather together to 
witness, and no one thinks there is any- 
thing improper or harmful in listening to 
the sweet garbis of Miran Bai being sung. 


The East is too wise’ to make the 
facile mistake of the West. ° 

So from the great, and even less re- 
strained, songs of Narsinh, her cgntem- 
porary and the first great name in 
Gujarati poetry, to the controversial 
compositions of Dayaram (who died in 
1852), this interpretation of the spir- 
itual by means of the physical persists. 
But one is conscious that, even here, 
the influence of the modern Manichee is 
at work. The sensuality of Narsinh, of 
the fifteenth century, is permitted. But 
what of Dayaram, who is only a life- 
time away ? s 

Certainly it is difficult to see anything 
but the obvious interpretation in this, 
for instance : 

Come to my house, O prince, to enjoy your- 
self; come to my house. Come there to 
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drink and to make me drink the cup of 
love and to ride the steed of youth. me 
at nightfall and no one will notice. 


On the other hand, there ıs this, 
which Krishna addresses to a Gopi: 


I am yours, I am yours, my beloved. You 
may give me any names you like. I have not 
erred, but still I say I have erred : punish 
me ag you like. Consider me to be an 
offender, and bind me with the rope of 
your two hands. If you want to punish me 
still more, aim the two arrows of your eyes 
at me. If you are afraid of my fleeing away, 
hoist me up on the castle of your bosom. 

Since critics are still divided as to the 
interpretation of the Sringar of Daya- 
ram—Mr. Jhaveri points out that “ the 
subject is highly technical and therefore 
controversial and requires deep and im- 
portant study’”——he must be allowed 
his eminence on account of his art 
alone, the language which at least is 
chaste and classical. But, if there is 
any soubt, he may surely be allowed 
the benefit of it, on the grounds that as 
his poetry is in the classic tradition so 
also mav be the interpretation of it. 

The author writes fully of Dayaram, 
the last of the great poets, as of 
Premanand, who in the seventeenth cen- 
tury did so much to raise Gujarati from 
the low estate into which at his time ıt 
had fallen and most of whose poetry 
shows a reaction against the dominating 
religious element. These are the three 
giants. 

Just as the van was gloriously led by 
Narsinh, the centre by Premanand, so the 
rear is brought up by Dayaram. In reach- 
ing its full stature, in being able to touch 
the stars. Gujarati literature is equally in- 
debted to all three. 

In issuing a second edition of this 
book, which gives to the Western 
scholar so readable and interesting an 
account of that literature, the publishers 
have done a service to the better under- 
standing between East and West; and 
the author by using in many cases com- 
parisons with European poetry shows 
himself not only a critic and a 
chronicler, but a teacher. 


HuGcH Ross WILLIAMSON 
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Prefaces: Lectures on Art Subjects, 
By SHAHID SUHRAWARDY. (University 
Press, Calcutta. 5s. 6d. or Rs. 3.) 

- There can surely be few men living 
who possess a wider or richer culture 
than the author of these lectures. An 
Indian, who has spent many years in 
Europe, chiefly on the Continent, he is 
detached from national prejudices ; and 
with a keen awareness of all the modern 
movements in literature, the arts, and 
the theatre, he brings to bear on each of 
his themes a luminous intelligence and 
independent judgment. The last two of 
these papers are on the Modern Euro- 
pean Stage and on Some Continental 
Writers. The former of these includes 
A very interesting account, from inside, 
of the methods of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, with which Mr. Suhrawardy 
was closely connected during his resi- 
dence in Russia; the second dis- 
plays his intimate acquaintance 
with contemporary European liter- 
ature ; but both these papers date from 
1932, and how much, especially in Ger- 
many, has happened since then! The 
bulk of the volume is concerned with 
art in India, Mr. Suhrawardy being 
now Professor of the Fine Arts at Cal- 
cutta University ; and it is the lectures 
on the study of Indian Art, Art and 
Education, and kindred subjects, which 
. make this a remarkable book. 

Indian art, before the present century, 
received only scanty and sporadic rec- 
pgnition from European critics, who 
still judged every non-European art by 
academic canons derived from Greece 
and the Renaissance. Indians’ interest 
in their own art was also dormant. The 
late E. B. Havell, vehemently opposing 
the current fashion of depreciation, vin- 
dicated the claims of Indian art with 
challenging eloquence; and though thé 
claims were extravagant and he was 
often wrong-headed, his vehemence com- 
pelled attention to India’s neglected 
achievements. The break-up of tradi- 
tion in Europe made appreciation of it 
easier, Other writers took up the study, 
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and a revival of native traditions in art 
was begun. But, unfortunately, the 
awaxening of India to the importance 
of er artistic heritage was explcited 
by nationalist feeling. Works of art 
were lauded because they were Indian 
rather than because they were good in 
themselves. It is time that Indian art 
shovid be approached with an unprej- 
udicad eye and a sane judgment. These 
are just the qualities that Mr. 
Suhzawardy brings to bear on his 
subjact ; moreover, he knows the art of 
the vorid, not only the art of India and 
Asia. So we find him frankly telling 
his Indian audiences that it is an ab- 
surd position to maintain that every- 
thins created in India is beyond ceriti- 
cism. or that India enjoys a special kind 
of spiritual outlook which is her sole 
monopoly ; and in contrast with those 
who scent disparagement in any admis- 
sion that Indian art owes a debt to the 
art of other countries, he sensibly ob- 
serves that to acknowledge foreign in- 
fluerces does not take away from its 
pres ige. In a lecture on Mughal peint- 
ing ne says -that, 

Tc maintain the utter independence of 
Hincu art from the Persian is a striking 
instaice of how cultural history is some- 


time confused by narrowness and senti- 
mentality, 


and indeed hé revives the term Indo- 
Pergan which has been generally dis- 
usec as stressing the debt to Persia over- 
much., But his position is as far from 
that of European detractors as fcom 
that. of Indian idolisers. He wishes 
Indian art to be prized for essential 
qualties, and not for irrelevant reasons. 
It is not religious subjects, nor the wealth 
of oar artistic umaginativeness, which dis- 
tingishes our art from that of others but 
its tnequalled virtuosity in technique. 
Tais, and other passages invite discus- 
sion; but even those who differ from 
Mr. Suhwawardy must respect his judg- 
men:. This is a kook which in every 
page exhibits a wide knowledge, a large 
outleok, and true liberality of mind. 


LAURENCE BINYON 
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The Holy Sonnets of John Donne. 
With an introduction by Hugh TA. 
Fausset and Engravings by Enc Gill. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., London. 
10s. 6d.) 

This limited edition of The Holy 
Sonnets, penned by John Donne, that 
tortured victim of early seventeenth-cen- 
tury theology, is fittingly garbed in 
black with lettering and design in gold 
—less gold would have made the bind- 
ing more symbolically apt. The four 
remarkable engravings by Eric Gill 
heighten the poems’ general disquieting 
effect. 

Mr. Fausset in his introduction enters 
sympathetically into the poet’s psychic 
battle, recognizing in the sonnets a 
compelling reality, ‘‘ whether in lines of 
noble resonance or in the broken music 
of a naked thinking heart”. But there 
is no reality in the false concerts that 
torture poor Donne, save the factitious 
life conferred on them by centuries of 
ecclesiastical thinking. Here is medieval 
theology in all its gruesomeness—self- 
condemnation, perturbation about the 


Asleep In The Afternoon. By E. C, 
LARGE. (Jonathan Cape, London. 
Ts. 6d.) 

There is a somnolent tenor about the 
story which is in keeping with the title, 
but for all that one cannot miss the 
satire. Big Business, the Mase Mind, 
the elementary psychology necessary to 
exploit the Mass Mind, the Mumbo 
Jumbo of cults which have sprung up 
to exploit the Mass Mind, or rather the 
vacuum in it—these are the foibles and 
follies which Mr. Large so entertaining- 
ly and ably exposes, and with the deli- 
cacy of touch with which an occultist 
might lift your eyelid. Mr. Large’s idea 
of inventing the novelist Pry to tell the 
story of Agatha Boom and B&om Sleep, 
ig one that would tempt would-be imi- 
tators but for the fact that it would be 
,a palpable repetition. 

Here again it is psychology at work— 
this new idea of taking the public into 


, Shavings for the table.” 
realism 


fate of the soul, an uneasy half-reliance 
on the blood-sacrifice of Jesus, and fear 
of God in excelsis. One cannot blame 
the morbid egocentricity which these 
perverted views and emotions inspire. 

There are charming touches :— 

I am a little world made cunningl 

Of Elements, and an Angelike spredt. 

But the flashes of wit for which 
Donne’s Satires are famous are here 
oases in the desert. The nineteenth and 
last sonnet is perhaps the most appeal- 
ing in its revelation of a humanly lov- 
able nature and of the devastating effect 
of pernicious doctrines. The reader 
whom the self-flagellation of the earlier 
sonnets has dismayed, breathes a sigh 
of relief that Donne can still laugh at 
himself, however ruefully :— 

As humorous is my contritione 

As my prophane Love, and as soone 

forgott.... 
Se my devout fitts come and go away 
Like a fantastique Ague : save that here 


Those are my best dayes, when I shake 
with feare. 


PH. D. 


your confidence and giving it the illu- 
sion of self-importance. Taking advan- 
tage of this new fashion our surrealists 
readily expose the processes—physio- 
logical and mental—and get away with- 
out delivering the finished product. It 
is as if the carpenter were to tell you 
“Here are the shavings of the wood 
from which you wanted me to make a 
table. You see I have worked at it. 
In fact I worked at it so much that the 
wood is now all shavings. So you must 
be satisfied with the intention in the 
That is Sur- 


In showing us the mechanics of his 

puppet, Pry, and the workshop, 
Mr. Large indulges in a bit of surreal- 
ism. But he leaves enough flesh on the 
skeleton ; and Asleep in the Afternoon 
is in every sense as satisfactory as a 
novel and as worthy a satire as Brave 
New World was. If Mr. Large does 
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not make a reputation with this novel 
as great as Mr. Huxley did with that 
t will simply be because he gives a 


Winged Pherach. By JOAN GRANT. 
(Harper and Bros., New York. $2.50.) 

The history of the thirty-one dynasties 
of Pharaohs who ruled over ancient 
Egypt covers practically more than half 
the entire histcric period. And yet, not- 
withstanding the labours of several gen- 
erations of scholars, how little is our 
knowledge of those three thousand 
vears! It is a fruitful field for true 
Inquirers, diligent researchers, and im- 
aginative novel:sts. 

Miss Joan Grant belongs to the last 
category, and in Winged Pharaoh she 
paints an unforgettable picture of the 
cradle of Egvptian civilization. Her 
method is like that of Mr. Robert 
Graves in I. Claudius, in which the Ro- 
man Emperor is made to tell his own 
story. Sekeeta, tells her own story, 
raively, casuelly, but convincingly. 
sekeeta, a priastess of the temple is 
ceremonially married to Neyah, her 
cwn brother end co-ruler of Egypt; 
Sekeeta and Neyah (Za Atet and Zat 
Atet) together are Pharaoh. As a 
priestess of the zemple, Sekeeta is trained 
to be able to tel her subjects when they 
approach her with their difficulties : “I, 
of my own kno-vledge, tell thee that this 
is Truth.” As Pharaoh she administers 
justice, holding -he scales even ; her judg- 
ments are not sc much dialectical demon- 
scrations as corroborations of her priestly 
intuition. Witt the symbolic Crook she 
siepherds her people, with the Fiail 
drives back the invaders of her country, 
and by the power of the Golden Cobra 
she masters the grim forces of evil. But 
there is also another Sekeeta, the all too 
human girl dreaming of the joy of love 


nothing-ts-sacred impression. Actually 
this seeming detachment is his achi=ve- 
men. i 


J. VIJAYA-TUNGA 


in tie company of Dio, the architect, 
who would rebuild the world in the 
imag of heaven. 

Tte tale of Sekeeta’s brief sojourn in 
this world has the seeming artlessness of 
the {nost austere art. As girl plaving 
with lion cubs, as priestess, as judge and 
walt or, as woman and mother, Sekeeta 
is completely realized in the novel. Other 
charecters there are, no doubt, but Se- 
keete ts the novel. Her childish fears 
and perplexities, her growing objective 
cravings and gradual subjective realiza- 
tions her four-day ordeal before she 
joins the choir of the Winged Ones, her 
recorl with the Crook and the Flail, her 
liberetion at long last from “this sha- 
dow-and of tears and pain”—these 
consttute the subject-matter of this 
moviig and satisfying story. 

When Sakeeta and Ney-sey-ra (the 
wise Guru) talk, they drop peerls of 
rare wisdom. Their images and inlui- 
tions rome to us with the sudden wlurrin- 
ation of truth. They seem to have the 
freshness and directness of the true seer’s 
visior. Wisdorh allied to large charity, 
justic2 tempered by mercy, kingly power 
softened by a sense of responsibility— 
these axe the attributes of Pharaoh. And 
what is the criterion of good actian ? 

Every action of which we can say in true 
sincerty, “That I did, not for myself, but 
becau e I loved another better”, must be 
a step along the true path. 

Weraged Pharaoh is a work of art a 
brilliant historical reconstruction, clear as 


* crystel and its value is immense for us 


at a time when the military dictatorships 
of the day are denying the human soul 
its proper*place under the sun. 


K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 
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The Tales of Algernon Blackwood. 
(Martin Secker, London. 8s. 6d.) 

At the time these stories were written, 
that is between 1906 and 1910, Mr. 
Blackwood, 1f he was already a student 
of occultism, showed comparatively little 
of its influence in his writing. In his in- 
troduction, he tells us that re-reading 
these stories for the fust time after a 
lapse of so many years he realises that 
“physically, mentally, spiritually” he 
must have changed more times than he 
cares to remember. Certainly he has 
changed very considerably as a writer, 
evidence no doubt, of mental and spir- 
itual development, also. ln the opening 
stories—they are in chronological order 
—we can plainly see him feeling his way 
towards a technique for the conveyance 
of chemes, described on the cover as 
‘supernatural and uncanny ”. The idea 
was true and something more, the imag- 
inative realisation of it. “To wnite a 
ghost-story”’, he says, “I must feel 
ghostly, a condition not to be artificially 
induced ”. But to pass on that sense 
of awe or horror to a reader by the 
medium of the written word 1s a pecu- 
liar gift. 

Tor the conviction of fear, like the con- 
viction of sin, cannot be induced unless 
the potentiality for it already exists in 
the reader ; and although fear is the com- 
mon heritage of the flesh, it 1s a spiritual 
iather than a physical tremor which Mr. 
Blackwood is trying to arouse. And 
that comes only through a personal 
recognition of underlying truth. To 
awaken that sense of “something far 
more deeply interfused ”, is the achieve- 
ment of great poetry accomplished not 
by any labouring of description, but by 
a phrase, almost meaningless, it may be, 
to the rational mind, that suddenly 
opens the magic casements of the imag- 
ination. And the methods of prose though 
more elaborate and diffuse are ultimate- 
ly the same. The horror® that is 
realistically described im starkly 


appropriate words, induces disgust 
rather than fear. The opening story in 
this collection, for instance, of two over- 
substantial ghosts may be read with 
interest but without that creeping of the 
flesh attributed to the two percipients. 
Here, as in the items immediately fol- 
lowing, we find Mr. Blackwood far too 
objective, addressing the senses rather 
than the imagination of his readers, 
making pictures, elaborating details that 
provoke only the kind of reaction we 
might have on seeing a gross physical 
deformity. 

In the later stories, however, he is 
steadily feeling his way towards a more 
effective technique. In “ The Nemesis of 
Fue”, “The Camp of the Dog” 
(written on a werewolf theme), and 
“The Wendigo” he is coming to an ap- 
preciation of the fact that it is the 
mystery half-hid, suggested and not 
pictured, which raises the hair and 
sends a shiver of apprehension down the 
spine. For, ultimately, the respanse of 
the spirit can be awakened only by the 
call of the spirit, and since we have no 
words, nor even ideas, with which to de- 
scribe the unseen, our only means of in- 
tercommunication om this plane is by 
the stimulation of that inner recognition 
of truth referred to above. How far 
Mr. Blackwood has succeeded in doing 
this is a question that each reader must 
answer individually. Those who regard 
all the unseen powers as inimical, a 
cause for fear, who are rapt with terror 
at the sight of a “ghost ”, will say that 
they have found here all sufficient cause 
for alarm and horror. The complete 
sceptic will smile an acknowledgment of 
Mr Blackwood’s skill in words. But 
those who have known something of the 
secrets of the other world will read 


"these stories with an untroubled mind, 


finding in them no cause for spiritual 
disturbance, because there is in them so 
small a recognition of occult truths. 

J. D. BERESFORD 
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The End cf Feer. By DENIS 
SAURAT. (Faber & Faber, London. 6s.) 

Doctor Saurat’s ancestors were 
Pyrenean peasamts who migrated to the 
Belgian frontier some time ‘before 
the Great War. The recent death of his 
“ather caused Doctor Saurat to return 
home for the purpose of consoling his 
mother and settling family affairs. This 
book is a recorc of that occasion. It is 
made up of litle snippets of dialogue, 
reminiscence and meditation in the 
course of which Doctor Saurat attempts 
to prove that kis own metaphysical 
ideas were derived from the spontane- 
ous, living act 32 his parents and that 
both, along with creams, had a common 
source in the lite-experience of the race 
as a whole. AĦ these things display a 
tingle pattern, which is also that of 
birth, of copulacion and of death, and 
this common pattern of all 
meaningful experience assigns pain 
its due place in life and removes 
from those who are conscious of it all 
fear of death, which is no more than a re- 
sumption into tae mind of God of the 


Creeds In Co72fict. By LESLIE BEL- 
TON. (J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd, 
London. 65.) 

Edmund Holmes wrote that “ Creeds 
are for those whose faith is insecure” 
and though we feel no need of their sup- 
port, yet to study comparative religions 
we must examire some of the hundreds 
now rampant in the world. Here is col- 
lected a résumé of many of the chief 
competitors in the Battle of Creeds. 
The time wher toleration passed -for 
brotherhood is over. Toleration is a neg- 


ative virtue and as a foundation for, 


religious brotherkood will never do. 
Knowledge is necessary. 

Mr. Belton writes both critically and 
humorously of ceeds in conflict not 
only with each cther but still more with 
common sense. He lets each speak for 
itself. Sometimes we are amused ; some- 
times shocked ar their stupidity ; occa- 
sionally we find them reflections of in- 
telligent thought. Thus each becoming 


totaity of a man’s experience. 

Tae matter in fact ıs not at all rew 
(it s the continual burden of contem- 
platwe humanity). The method of 
presentation is new in a quite 
extreordinary degree. 

It combines the methods of poetry 
and of philosophy in a new way, 
using as it were the raw materials of 
poety as theme for an essay in meta- 
phyecal analysis and exhibiting the two 
withn an autobiographical framework. 
The result is beautiful and convincing. 
Images and symbols are given an im- 
portance which has been but rarely sus- 
pected in European philosophy. And 
racial continuity is seen to have a 
signiicance which makes the rarialism 
of Nazi Germany look exceedingly shal- 
low, hough it should be noted thet Nazi 
Germany also has placed its emphasis 
on tLe removal of fear—in this case by 
the cultivation of a Valhalla psychology 
of heroism in war. It would be inter2st- 
ing to know what political direction 
Doctor Saurat finds that his racial 
pattan suggests to him. 


RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 


its cwn judge, bears the responsibility 
for the verdict. 

HB conception of Theosophy is a mix- 
ture of the teachings of Madame Bla- 
vatsky and °pseudo-theosophy with no 
line Arawn to indicate where Theosophy 
ceas e and the distortions of false 
“prohets ” begin. He recognizes therz2 is 
such a line of demarcation but does not 
draw it clearly and ends by siding with 
the sympathetic observer who, “ bewild- 
ered by the claims and counter cla.ms 
of ccntending groups. ..., leaves Theos- 
ophy severely alone ”. 

M-. Belton to the contrary notw-th- 
stancing, “there was, during the youth 
of mankind.... one universal religion, 
wher. thef were no churches, no creeds or 
sects but when every man was a priest 
unto himself.” (The Secret Doctrine 
I, p. 341) It is often impossible to recog- 
nize this wordless Wisdom-Source. 
Churches, groups and séance rooms with 
their mummery and necromancy have 
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wandered far afield ; but because man 
pollutes the sacred waters of the Ganges 
shall we deny the purity of its source? 

For Mr. Belton, the final Truth is in 
the Mystic’s vision, in that 

true mysticism (as distinct ec hi 

ushy emotionalism which aa 

y [which] is no Test from 1 

{but] the means by which the unitary Td 
lifted above the isolation of its separative- 
ness, becomes thereby empowered the more 
faithfully and the more completely to serve 
the world. 


This Mysticism is without a name. 


Mania. By LAWRENCE M. JAYSON. 
(Funk and Wagnalls Co., New York. 
> 2.) 

This book professes to be the story 
of a mind which found itself. In simple 
yet vivid narrative the author describes 
his experiences in a mental hospital 
where he was taken on being rescued 
from attempted suicide after a financial 
crisis. The story of his gradual reco- 
very makes fascinating reading and 
should be of interest not only to psy- 
chiatrists but also to those laymen who 
have friends or relatives suffering from 
similar nervous and mental ills. Indeed, 
it has been written with the express ob- 


Before its certain vision creeds melt away 
like snow before a roaring furnace. Yet 
following in the footsteps of illustrious 
predecessors it has been called Theo- 
Sophia. To gain this Wisdom we must 
live the life. It is to be found in one 
book only—a book whose blazing tablets 
are securely locked in every human 
heart where each must read for himself 
as the vision of his Soul grows keen, that 
Timeless, Wordless Message of which all 
creeds are but disfiguring masks. 

D. C. T. 


ject of conveying a message of hope to 
those similarly afflicted. The book is 
far from being morbid, as one would 
expect, and its graphic descriptions of 
hospital life, of the various types of 
patients, and of the means employed by 
doctors to bring about a return to nor- 
mal habits of mind in those suffering 
from delusions and hallucinations are 
not without humour. Incidentally it 
throws light on the management of 
modern mental hospitals and serves to 
show how very efficiently these insti- 
tutions are conducted. The book is 
well worth reading. 

KEITH PERCY 





The Dark Room. By R. K. NARAYAN. 
(Macmillan, London. 6s.) 

Mr. Narayan’s first novel, Swami and 
His Friends, was gay and slight ; its 
successor, Bachelor of Arts, a more 
mature work, evoked characters that live 
and incidents that cannot be quickly 
forgotten. His latest work, The Dark 
Room, delicately executes a vivid and 
sympathetic portrait of a middle-class 
South Indian home. The touches are 
few, but they are carefully chosen and 
apt; and the picture itself is a little 
triumph as a life-likeness and also as 
a work of art. 

The domineering husband; Savitri, 
the devoted wife; their children, two 
girls and a boy ; the domestic servants : 
these are familiar enough. Shanta Bai, 
an “ex-wife” turned insurance canvas- 
ser, is a piece of foreign matter projected 
into Savitri’s familiar universe. The 
husband is bewitched by Shanta Bai’s 


dolorous glamour and neglects Savitri. 
Inevitably there is an explosion at home. 
Finding her husband impenitent, Savitri 
leaves her home at night—like Nora in 
Ibsen’s play. However, unlike Nora 
(but, then, Ibsen hasn’t told us what 
happens to Nora afterwards), Savitri 
returns home, having pathetically tried 
in vain to stand on her own feet. She 
accepts the new situation with resigna- 
tion, and her life pursues its even course 
with scarce a tremor. 

Savitri in the rôle of an Indian Nora 
is rather unconvincing. But the por- 
traiture of her “Doll’s House” is 
excellent. The descriptions of Nava- 
ratri and the film Kuchela are enjoy- 
able. The Western impact and the 
Indian reaction to it are ever 60 
insinuatingly suggested; and it is this 
background that gives the story its 
peculiar flavour. 

K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR. 
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Shakespeare Criticism: An Essay 
in Synthesis. By Dr. C. NARAYANA 
MENON. (Milford, London. 5s.) 

“Scholars”, says Mr. Menon, “try 
co see through things; that Js why they 
are so superficial”. The aphorism, 
which is reminiscent of one of Samuel 
Butler’s, is profound in itsel, and might 
serve aS a guiding-star to critics of 
Shakespeare, in studying whom it is 
necessary again and again to return to 
che unsophisticated impression of what 
Goethe called the “pure phenomenon ”. 
This necessity is the essential theme of 
Mr. Menon’s original, ccmpact and 
stimulating book. The relation between 
Ourselves and the work of Shakespeare 
$ truly vital, at once beneath and be- 
yond the province of the calculating 
mind; and in this relation the domi- 
nant process is one of “imaginative 
identification” with the Shakespearean 
hero, This process has its roots in the 
primitive social being: as the crowd 
triumphs with one that it sees triumph, 
so, like Miranda, we learn to “ suffer 
with those that we see suffer”. And 
the spiritual purpose, the final cause, of 
the Shakespearean drama łs gradually 
to elicit from our primitive psychologi- 
cal substance an infinite capacity for 
overcoming the limitations of the self, 
as the possibilities of our imaginative 
identification become more subtle and 
‘profound. By degrees we come to dis- 
cover the richness of the universal hu- 
tmanity which was in Shakespeare, and 
expressed in his works, in ourselves 
also : we are “transformed and united ”. 

This process, of entering into posses- 
sion of our unknown and universal sel- 
ves by the instrumentality of our ere- 
sponse to Shakespeare's characters, is 
necessarily gradual; and at each stage, 
of the process, which varies from man 
to man, there is a partial insight and 
an incomplete perspective into the uni- 
versality of his creation. These partial 
insights it is the temptation of Shake- 
speare criticism, professional or amateur, 
to regard as absolute. Each perspective 
13 valid, so long as it does not cldim 
to be exclusive of others. “The psy- 
chological, the historical, the analytical 


schools of criticism ought to know that 
eack is invulnerable to the weapons of 
the rest.’ Mr. Menon, who has this 
truth continually present to his thought, 
may therefore justly claim that his ts a 
geniine essay in synthesis. The one- 
way mind will probably find his atti- 
tude elusive, his conclusions unsubstan- 
tial. But this is only a negative recog- 
hitic: of his virtue which is to be 
cons.antly solvent of partial formula- 
tions, and disruptive of the artificial 
barrers erected between one response 
and another. 

I should like, if I had space, to pick 
out a number of penetrating sentences 
fron. Mr. Menon’s book to show his 
qualty as a critic. For instance, 
“ Shakespearean symbolism is unsophis- 
ticatad.....it is the automatic organi- 
zaticn of events and images through 
stress of emotion”. Or, again, “ Tragic 
intersity being one-sided, the hero lives 
in € world which progressively loses 
poins of contact with the world of 
othess”’. It is only too likely that in 
these days when so much English liter- 
ary criticism is deluded by the false 
idea of a “scientific” precision, that 
Mr. Menon’s effort will not meet with 
the ~ecognition it deserves; but I can 
imag.ne no student of Shakespeare who 
would not be imaginatively enriched to 
some degree if he could bring himself 
to liten without prepossession to what 
Mr. Menon has to say, in the spirit of 
his cwe excellent little parable 

During a sensational trial, a lawyer was 
asked to give his opinion, and he replied, 
“ As a lawyer I would defend the accused, 
as a citizen I would send an to the gal- 
lows, but as a Christian I would forgive 
him.” “What would you do as a man?” 
asked a voice. There was no answer. 
Manr a modern scholar sails in the same 
boat. He has lost the integral and dyna- 
mic response to act. 

M-. Menon returns again and again 
to waat he somewhere calls “the human 
potertial® as at once the source and 
goal of Shakespeare’s creation; and his 
little book, distilled from wide-ranging 
study of other critics no less than from 
his cwn progressive response to Shake- 
spea, is likely to remain valuable. 

JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 
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Separate Star. By FRANCIS FOSTER. 
(Victor Gollancz, Ltd., London. 12s. 
6d.) 

This is an interesting autobiographi- 
cal work of an Englishman of middle 
life. It may be classified as a “human 
document”: it is well-written, with 
sincerity and clarity, having humour, 
beauty and spiritual realization. 

The account begins with early school 
days and continues through the experi- 
ences of newspaper reporting and life in 
an Anglican Theological Seminary. With 
the coming of the war Francis Foster 
enlists in the Artists Rifles. A greater 
part of the book deals with his life as 
a soldier ; his days in the trenches are 
vividly pictured, participating in the 
hell of war but watching the ordered 
march of the 
wounded he applies for a permanent 
commission in the Indian Army and is 
drafted to the Burma Rifles. 

He meets an Indian mystic who pro- 
foundly influences him. After a brief 
stay in India he is sent to Egypt and 
Palestine, where his life is described 
with much charm. Delightfully we are 
told how one day he rides across the 
desert to the desolate and supposedly 
uninhabited Mokattam Hills, where he 
is amazed to find meditating beside a 
solitary Mohammedan tomb, a blue- 
eyed Coptic monk of his own race. 


Phrases and Idioms from Shakéspeare. 
By BRAMESHWAR BHATTACHARYA. (The 
Book Company Ltd., Calcutta. Rs. 2.) 

English will, probably before long, 
cease to be the medium of instruction 
in higher education in the Indian Uni- 
versities. But Shakespeare will continue 
to be studied. Professor Bhattacharya 
has collected in this book phrases and 
idioms from sixteen Shakespearean 
plays. with the object of mgking the 
“students of our schools and colleges 
familiar with the language of the 
greatest English dramatist,—the lan- 
guage which they may make use of in 
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Their brief conversation is significant. 

Upon, the reorganization of the Indian 
Army he is made adjutant of 9Qlst 
Punjabis and returns to India for the 
third time. 

Returning to England on leave, after 
the Waziristan Campaign of 1921-22, he 
meets a Capuchin friar through whose 
influence he ‘subsequently, after 
resigning his commission, becomes 
a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church even entering the Third 
Franciscan Order. But finally con- 
sidering his relations to the Roman 
Church, by the inspiring thought of the 
Indian Mystic, he decides to base his 
life on what seems to him to be a 
greater progress in sincerity and truth; 
then he leaves the Roman Church. 
Later he marries and becomes a priest 
and bishop of the Nestorian Church, re- 
fusing to accept money for religious 
offices, supporting himself as a writer. 

The last few chapters of the book 
contain a valuable contribution in his 
conception of the life and mission of 
Jesus, who he declares was a priest of 
an ancient order: and valuable is 
Foster's exposition of the present socio- 
logical significance of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Francis Foster is a spiritual pilgrim 
whose progress will be watched with 
keen interest and sympathy. 


E. H. BREWSTER 


every-day conversation, at home, in 
table-talk and at public speeches which 
they may be called upon to deliver”. 
The collection is meant for general 
readers no less than for students. The 
priftciple of selection is mainly, but not 
exclusively, literary excellence. Each 
phrase, idiom or choice expression is ex- 
plained in English and also in Bengali. 
The value of the book would have been 
enhanced, had the passages been refer- 
red to acts and scenes in each play. The 
book will certainly prove to be a useful 
companion to all those who are earnest 
about their stylistic excellence. 


D. G. LONDHE 
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The Scapegoat Dances. By MARK 
BENNEY. (Peter Davies, London. 7s. 6d.) 

The author of this book, now about 
twenty-eight years old, is an ex-burglar. 
His career of “crime” began when he 
was six, and ended im 1935, when he 
left prison afte- serving a long term. 
Since then he aas become an accom- 
plished writer. His ‘first book, Low 
Company, a subzective analysis of 


“crime and punishment”, has been 
considered a work of remarkable 
power and supreme veracity. His new 


book, The Scapegoat Dances, is cast in 
the form of a novel—an objective study 
of the London andarworld. Its central 
figure, Solman, is an ex-convict, re- 
minding one o: Eerr Kufalt in Mr. 
Fallada’s Who Once Eats out of the 
Tin Bowl. Solman is shcwn in the 
novel trying to adjust himself amidst 
the baffling dicaotcmies of Soho. He 
comes into cortact with thieyes and 
prostitutes, abc-tionists and gamblers, 
“bullies” and ‘fences”. But under- 
neath all the roth of th2 prevalent 
“ sinfulness’’, ard softening the crudity 
of the “scapegoat Cances ”, is a core of 
essential humarity that makes these 
Solmans and Tinks these Doc Abrams 
and Quintos kin to the whole world. 
Christ died for them all; and, when 
they burst thrcugk the shell of their 
rough-hewn Karma. they too may be 
able to infer, here and now, their being 
atom emanaticns of the Infinite. 
Moonshine, the poet of unfulfilled re- 
nown, has caugkt a glimpse >f the unity 
behind the irricating diversity around 
him. His vision is no doubt the author's 
own vision in Chelmsford prison :-— 

I experienced for one primcrdial, iname- 
diate moment, lE itself, life -undifferentia- 
ted. I was the 3ingle rose striving to be 
the garden, I was the singer s:riving to bee 
the song, I was the seer striving to be the 
seen. (THE ARYaN PATH, VOI, p. 112) 

But even this ecstatic vision does not 
gave Moonshin=; civilization crushes 
him, he knuckles under. 

The author’s implicit indictment of 
the prison syst2m obtaining t¢-day is 
unanswerable. Crime is crdinarily a 
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projection of the criminals weľĽing 
desire to establish šocial commuwon, 
Moonshine steals cameras because he 
would rescue Wenna from her sordid 
eurrcundings and plant her in rural 
Cornwall. Before his release from pris- 
on Solman yearns “for all the involved 
human relationships.... to range, in- 
tensely and indiscriminately, the entire 
gamit of emotional experience”. An 
ex-convict may even like to “go 
straight”. But the odds are against 
him the unescapable “ repetition-com- 
pulsin” holds him in perpetual thrall. 
A long term in a pnson throws the me- 
chansm of life out of gear; and the | 
stigma of being an ex-convict mzkes 
normal life almost impossible. Shcuid 
Solman go dwav with Tink to the coun- 
try znd begin a “new” life? He həsi- 
tates for a few minutes. The prospect 
of serenity and respectability is allur- 
ing; but he knows that he has been 
incapacitated for happiness beyond re- 
pair. As Oscar Wilde moaned :— 


Something was dead in each of us, 

Ani what was dead was Hope. 

Soman was already “down among 
the dead men”. Stone walls may en- 
close him no more; but he can never 
surmount the mental barriers of his own 
forging. This is what the prison has 
done to him; it has twisted out of 
shape his very perscnality. 

It is a terrible indictment. ‘The 
author has made his characters live vi- 
vidly dnd challengingly before us. Taey 
are outcasts and scapegoats, no doubt ; 
but chey are also terribly human. If 
Soho and its inhabitants are what they 
are, the responsibility for the ugly fact 
lies elsewhere. Society has not evolved 
an edequate hygiène préventive; and 
punishment still continues to be a mani- 
festadon of brute force, rather than a 
process of psychological reform. TJn- 
able to edy, unwilling to show ac- 
tive sympathy, what right has society, 
with curled lip, to condemn these 
outcests and brand them miere sinners ? 


K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


CORRESPONDENCE 


INTUITION AND 


May I thank you for the August 
number of THE ARYAN PATH with its 
review of my book, Intuition ? 

I am particularly gratified that an 
Eastem philosopher has been able to 
take an interest in the work as I am 
conscious that I have not drunk deeply 
of the fountain of thought which Hindu 
philosophy is said to offer. I considered 
that without an adequate grasp of that 
phiicsophy I should not take it into con- 
sideration, and, even after reading Sri 
Krishna Prem’s article, I am not clear 
as to how far such knowledge is open to 
one who, however deep her respect for 
Eastern wisdom, has no skill in the 
Eastern tongues. 

May I make a few comments? 

First : I note that the author regrets 
(or is satiric over) my conclusion that 
intuition cannot be cultivated : he is sure 
that it can, and he quotes the practice 
of the yogis. 

I have already confessed my lack of 
special knowledge but my information, 
as far as it goes, has left me under the 
impression that the yogis’ method of cul- 
tivating intuition is largély physical. 

Records of the lives of Western mys- 
tics, especially of the Christian saints, 
have put my mind into a suspicious atti- 
tude towards all ideas, and especially to- 
wards unalterable convictions, which 
arise aS a consequence of an unnatural 
treatment of the body. If the tradi- 
tional division of the person into body, 
soul and spirit be assumed for the mo- 
ment to have validity, I place spirit 
above soul and soul above body. The 
greater should rule the less, not be sub- 
ject to it, and so the idea of the exer- 
cise of the spirit being at thé mercy or 
will of the body and soul is abhorrent 
to my reason, to my emotions and, I 
could almost say, to my intuition. 

If these mechanical physical contri- 
vances be considered to free rather than 
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to dictate to the spirit, then I should 
like to be quite sure whether the attain- 
ment of the yogi at its highest is any- 
thing more than a personal and individ- 
ual satisfaction; and, if not, on what 
grounds it can be considered with any 
certainty to be different from the self- 
hypnotism so much dreaded by the spir- 
itually minded and so suspect to the 
man of science. I may, perhaps, have 
taken it too much for granted that the 
methods of the mystic and the yogi are 
similar. 

Secondly: Sri Krishna Prem re- 
proaches me with the suggestion that I 
write on intuition and yet have had, 
probably, no first-hand experience of it. 
That may very well be true. I, myself, 
should very much like to know. If I 
had: been convinced of such experience I 
should hardly have made so close en- 
quiry. As a rule the man who is cer- 
tain of revelation or inspiration does 
not try to persuade the world of the 
reality of the experience, though he may 
be certain of the truth of the matter re- 
iteration of such ex- 
perience has been lacking never, explana- 
tion or proof always. The book was 
conceived by a typical Western mind for 
typical Western minds. I think that Sn 
Krishna Prem will see that a repetition 
of the doctrines of the yogis is not called 
for, while he acknowledges that a scientif- 
ic investigation of intuition has its use. 

Thirdly: He writes, “Spinoza’s in- 
tuitional ‘third knowledge’ is very im- 


. pressive but does not seem to have given 


the world ‘any idea which he could not 
have arrived at by the ordinary reason- 
ing processes’”’, and adds: 

This criticism, it may be remarked, is 
not very relevant since. .. it does not in 
the least follow that, because an idea could 


have been arrived at by reasoning, it there- 
fore vas arrived at in that manner. 


But the point in the making was that, 
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if Spinoza had achieved truth which 
could not have been achieved by the rea- 
soning process, iere were proof indeed 
cf the reality of intuition; but, alas, 
Spinoza presents us with no such truth. 

Fourthly: When the reviewer ends 
tis article by seyinz: “I suppose that 
most Western thinkers will consider the 
unitary consciousness of the buddhi to 
te a fantastic oriental speculation ”, he 
coes less than justice to the Western 
thinker, even on the evidence presented 
in my book. | mention some great 
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thinkers who hold this doctrine, or one 
closely allied—Freud, Jung, Levy- 
Bruhl, Wordsworth ; and others who are 
not far from it—Spinoza, Bergson. 
And are not the ideas of most mystics 
focused round the aspiration to urity 
with an absolute, and the philosophy 
of some of our greatest thinkers based 
on the conception cf an absolute? 
Though East is East and West is 
West, the twain may yet meet in the 
search for intuition. 
K. W. Wip 


REJOINDER TO THE ABOVE 


In her friendly letter about my review 
ci her book, Intuttton, Miss Wild raises 
2 few points of :nterest. Before coming 
to them, however, may I say that my 
statement as to lack of krowledge of 
Indian thought was in no way intended 
as a reproach but merely as a statement 
cf fact that was likely to be relevant to 
readers of THE ARYAN PATH. I agree 
with her that rithout a knowledge of 
sanskrit it is very ^ard to approach it 
safely along scholarly lines; and an in- 
taitive approach, such as thet of A. E., 
vould perhaps hardly have served her 
purpose. Still more important than a 
knowledge of the language is an even 
tarder condition. The best Indian phi- 
losophy was never meant to be studied 
academically. At its best (Zor there is 
much in India as; elsewhere that is mere 
words) it is the =xpression in intellectual 
terms of the date of inner experience and 
iz demands fror him who would truly 
understand the expression thet he should 
undergo the training and discipline 
which will give h-m the exper-ential data. 
The philosophical terms, well or ,jill- 
chosen, are only the means whereby that 
experience is incegrated into a whole. 
To one who has che experience they offer ° 
a useful frame ol reference ; to one who 
tasn’t it they remain mere speculative 
constructions like analogous concepts in 
some Western icealist systems. 

Miss Wild is uncer a serious misap- 
prehension of m~ use of the word yoga, 
a misapprehension which many of the 
tooks which have appeared in the West 


do much to encourage. She objects 
to the idea that a mere physiological 
technique should be able to influence or 
even to free the spirit. I entirely agree ; 
but the yoga she has apparently heard 
about, the yoga of elaborate physical 
postures, fantastic breathings, etc., che 
well-known hatha yoga in fact, was not 
in the least whal was meant. I refered 
to the yoga which means union with :he 
true Self or Spirit, the inner yoga winch 
Patanjali defined as the tranquillisation 
of the mental processes, and the Gila as 
perfect inner equanimity (samatve) and 
non-attachment. At the risk of being 
considered dogmatic by some schools, 
I would say that the kathe yoga does 
not lead along the spiritual path but 
only to superndrmal bodily control and, 
in some casés, to psychic powers of a 
trivial nature. It is eschewed as dan- 
gerous and! undesirable by most follow- 
ers of the inner path. 

There is obviously no space io at- 
tempt a description of the methods of 
yoga but I would briefly say that, in one 
aspect at least, it is a discipline of zhe 
mind (and only incidentally cf “he 
body) which aims at preventing those 
psychic distorticns of our apprehens.on 
that interfere with our direct perception 
of truth. No one who is familiar with 
the work*done by the analytic schools 
of psychology will deny that our reason- 
ings, and even our perceptions, are con- 
ditioned only too fatally by what the 
psychologists term unconscious desires 
but which have been known to India for 
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at least two and a half millennia. Yoga 
annuls those distorting forces and gives 
the vision of things as they are, yathā- 
bküiam, as the Buddhists were fond of 
Saying. 

To ask whether such vision is any- 
thing more than a “personal satisfac- 
tion” is to ask whether the man who 
«limbs to the mountain top and sees the 
sun shining above the mist has had 
anything more than a personal vision. 
He has seen what is there to be seen 
by all who care to make the climb. 

Certainly it is true that some Chris- 
tian mystics and would-be yogis in India 
have at least partially deceived them- 
selves with self-suggested visions, but the 
true yoga has nothing to do with the 
‘suggestions arising from doctrines ac- 
cepted on faith, persons worshipped as 
divine, truths revealed once and for all. 
Not visions but vision is what the yogi 
seeks, the clear sight of things as they 
really are. 

Is this still a purely individual vision, 
however true as such? In a sense, yes: 
it is the vision of reality from the point 
of view of a yogi as opposed to that of 
an ordinary man. Is there then any rea- 
son to consider it a more important point 
of view? In my opinion there is, for it 
1s the point of view of one who, through 
his training, has become entirely free 
from the hatred, the greed and the stu- 
pidity of egoism. Surely it is clear that 
such a view-point will give & truer vision 
of reality, ineffable though the latter may 
be in its full impersonality. 

As to whether Miss Wild has ever 
had intuitive experience, I am afraid I 
must leave that to her. In one sense, 
at least, all men have it but the great 
majority are unable to separate the in- 
tuitive awareness from the mental ex- 
pression with which they proceed to in- 
corporate It in their general scheme of 
reference. Consequently, from the point 


of view of theory, it is almost the same _ 


as if they had none. The mental ex- 
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pression must not be confused with the 
intuitive apprehension. This point I 
tried to make in my review but a mis- 
print rather spoiled it. P. 407, col. 2, 
line 2 should have read :— 

For example, the intuition usually de- 
scribed as being that of the unity of all life 
is, however inadequate and consequently 
liable to metaphysical criticiam the verbal 
description may be, as clear, as certainly 
true and as unescapable as the perception of 
the greenness of the pattern of sense-data in 
front of me (a ech 


With regard to Spinoza the point I 
wished to make was that, in being ex- 
pressed, any intuitive apprehension has 
to be brought into relation with the pre- 
viously held intellectual frame of refer- 
ence and so, post hoc, it will always ap- 
pear possible that it was arrived at 
through that frame. 

As for the Western thinkers who are 
said to concern themselves with concepts 
analogous to that of the buddhi, one can 
only welcome them. But Freud’s sub- 
mental unconscious composed of repres- 
sed desires etc., will not do, and even 
Jung’s much more hopeful collective un- 
conscious is still far too much connected 
with “inherited brain structures” and, 
even so, has brought him the reproach 
of “mysticism”. I was really think- 
ing, however, of the thought that ema- 
nates from the great universities of 
which even the Western Jung has said 
that they have ceased to act as dissemi- 
nators of light. I was not referring to 
poets such as Wordsworth, mystics such 
as A. E. or intuitive and unorthodox 
metaphysicians such as E. D. Fawcett. 
By the way, the unitary consciousness 
of which I spoke is not “the absolu 

In conclusion, I would only say that 
I thought I had made it clear that I 
considered the book one which would 
be definitely valuable to certain classes 
I fear that the Editors and 
not I will have to take responsibility for 
the phrase “ Western Verbiage” that oc- 
curs in the heading of the review. 


Sri KRISHNA PREM 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Sir S. Radhakrishnan is an 
ambassador of pure Indian cul- 
ture to the Western world. To his 
credit stand numerous achievements 
and one more has to be entered now; 
he is the first Asiatic to be invited 
to deliver the 1938 annual Master 
Mind Lecture of the Henriette Hertz 
Trust of the British Academy. 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan most approp- 
riately selected Gautama the Buddha 
“or consideration. The address, 
which forms part of the Proceedings 
of the British Academy, is published 
by Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, as a separate 
brochure, Gautama the Buddha, 
which is priced at 3s. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan’s lecture 
constitutes a comprehensive study of 
(Gautama, whose teachings are so 
catholic and whose sympathies so 
universal that most appropriately He 
may be named, the Light of 
the World. 


The student will find this. lecture 
with its copious annotations a use- 
ful one. With the thoroughness of 
the scholar and the imsight of 
the philosopher Sir S. Radhakrish- 
nan presents the teachings of the 
Buddha against the background of 
his life story and that of the India of 
his day. But great as is its scholarly 
merit, greater still is the appeal of 
this address to all sincere searchers 
“or a Spiritual Way of Life; for the 
real value of the lecture lies in its 
revelation that the men and women 
of to-day are very much like those 
of 2500 years ago; the problems 


which puzzle our humanity seem 
different from those which puzzled 
people in that era, but in reality they 
are not different. Logical analvsis. 
and philosophical reflection stow 
that the root causes of the vaster 
social upheaval which is upon ts are 
the same as those which the Buddha 
laid bare to the gaze of his audienzes. 
The same superstitious psychi3m, 
the same disputatious intellectual.sm 
and the same persistent curiosity send 
people in quest of Knowledge which 
would resolve mental confusion and 
give the heart a reassuring rhythm of 
peace and well-being. All desire to 
be shown a way out of the jungle of 
this civilization. Sir S. Radhakrish- 
man’s address is bound to awaken in 
the mind of many a practical 
Occidental a question—can these 
teachings of the Buddha be practis- 
ed to-day ? The able handling of the 
subject gives the address an atmos- 
phere which is vital—it inspires con- 
fidence in thë feasibility of walking 
the Way Shown by the Buddha. 
Through this contribution the West- 
ern mfnd will have one more avenue 
to the correct understanding of the 
Buddha who is, to quote Sr S. 
Radhakrishnan’s own words, 


one of those rare spirits who bring to 
men a realization of their own divinity. 
His true greatness stands out clearer and. 
brighter as the ages pass, and even the 
sceptical minded are turning to him with 
a more real appreciation, a deeper zever- 
ence and a truer worship. He is one 
of those few heroes of humanity who 
have made epochs in the history cf bur 
race, with a message for other times as 
well as their own. 


MUD 


Point out the ‘' Way '’"—however dimly, 
and lost among the host——as does the evening 
star to those who tread their pathin darkness. 

—The Voice of the Silence ` 
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ravens: 


PHILOSOPHY FOR TO-MORROW 


“In the heart of to-day is the word of to-morrow.” 


To a detached onlooker the Conti- 
nent of Europe presents the picture 
of a will-less person, who yet is 
stubborn ; he is incapable of reason- 
ing ; he has no time to enquire, in 
the midst of impulsive talk and deeds, 
if there are perchance people who 
have thought and have found a 
remedy for the ills of „the world. 
Whatever cerebration takes place is 
ensouled by feelings—by anger, by 
the spirit of retaliation, by distrust 
and above all by ghastly fear. In the 
midst of the uproar and the din, 
how many perceive that the politi- 
cian has failed and is no more in a 
position to avert the doom which his 
own action has been precipitating ? 
Germany is doomed; Hitler cannot 
save it and so neither can étaly be 
saved by Mussolini or Russia by 
Stalin. The British politician, be he 
conservative or be he radical, is 
as helpless as his French confrére. 
The storm is fast approaching, it 


‘and the 


will break very soon, and no politi- 
cal party can avert it. It looks too 
late to hope that the storm envelop- 
ing Europe will pass away without 
injuring her even unto death. The 
pressing problem now, as several 
clear-minded thinkers have point- 
ed out, is not how to avert 
the catastrophe and to repair the 
damage already done, but what 
plans to evolve against the time 
when the storm will be over and the 
wreck will be left behind. Present- 
day philosophies by which states are 
governed have to be abandoned— 
government by parties in countries 


which are called democratic or by 


cliques of dictators which enslave 
whole nations under the name of 
Socialism. The foreign policies of all 
countries, sustained by secret diplo- 
matic negotiations, are founded upon 
a false principle—the safeguarding 
enhancing of narrow 
nationalism, The hands of not 
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a single Occidental ration are 
clean, and no one can help seeing the 
‘ruth underlying the audacity of 
Hitler who has recently, on more 
zhan one occasion, poin-ed to the 
past misdemeanours of Britain, the 
U.S.A. and other countries. Japan, 
copying the Occidental methods, has 
already soiled her hands with blood 
and has forfeited her right to parti- 
cipate in the task of amelioration 
which the rest of Asia can under- 
sake, utilizing the ancient philos- 
ophies of Buddha and Shankara, of 
Lao-tzu and Confucius and of other 
giant minds of ths past. One phase 
of that work of amelioration has al- 
~eady begun—the altruistic labours 
of India’s present-day great leader— 
M. K. Gandhiji. 

After the storm—what ? 

Not politicians but philosophers 
should undertake the task of decid- 
‘ng; politicians have proved im- 
practical and have failed and there 
is a dearth of practical philosophers 
in the West. There the unction of 
philosophy has been compartmental- 
ized; its task mainly has been to 
speculate. Even when it has at- 
tempted to apply its principles to 
practical affairs it has gone about it 
in an incorrect way, failing prey to 
“he besetting sin of modern 
civilization—the division of life into 
sacred and secular. Life one and 
indivisible has been divided—treligion, 
for Sundays and business for „the 
rest of the week. Political princi- 
ples of conduct accepted as correct, 
if made applicable to personal con- 
duct would deprive a man of every 
vestige of self-respect, eg, a man 
truthful and punctilious about his 
‘word at his own club thirks nothing 
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of telling a lie and calling it diplo- 
macy when he is in a foreign office. 
Society morals also depict the same 
feature—church-going people in- 
dule in secret immoralities of 
thocght, semi-secret immoralities in 
words and open immoralities in 
deecs. We could multiply examples. 

Religion, philosophy and science 
compartmentalized have divided 
corporate life, and the individual 
finds himself psychologically in a 
disintegrated condition. The funda- 
mental principle of the great plan of 
construction after the storm is over 
will be to produce integrated men 
making up an integrated society. 
The practical mystics and the 
philosophers, whose minds are 
agouized by the suffering on every 
side but whose hearts are seeking 
the means of redemption, will be the 
“builders of joy”, but they will 
have to abandon old modes of 


thought and to accept a new philos- 


oph7 of life. In the article which 
follows, Professor Malkani points 
out the error of Western philos- 
ophers: . 

It is a wrong way to proceed to solve 
the psoblems of reason from within 
reascn. They can only be solved when 


reascn is confronted with a new percep- 
tion of reality. 


This new perception is not really 
new—it was the perception of Plato 
and of his master Pythagoras, who 
belonged to the same great era in 
which Lao-tzu and Confucius, 
Zarethuetra and Vardhamana all 
were catching and, reflecting the 
Ligkt of Divine Wisdom; its 
most powerful current streamed forth 
fror. the ideation and preachment 
of the great Buddha. The West 
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needs the teachings of that old 
Wisdom-Religion ; not a few individ- 
uals have already been influenced 
by its doctrines, but what is needed 
to-day is their application in society 
and state, to the lives of masses of 
men. 

In this issue we revert to the 
political philosophy of Gandhiji’s 
Hind Swaraj to which our issue of 
last September was devoted. In 
that issue we gave mainly British 
views ; herein are three contributions 
from the U.S.A. which without 
meaning to do so bring out the 
point we have made above that life 
bas become compartmentalized in 
the Occident. The order of sequence 
adopted in this issue has a purpose. 
In India also that habit of separating 
the secular from the sacred has come 
to prevail, as some of our Indian con- 
tributions reveal. Every writer, 
Occidental or Oriental, however, 
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admits the nobility and the truth 
of Gandhiji’s philosophy for the 
individual, its efficacy for the 
redemption of the Soul, but many, 
and among them numerous Indians, 
hesitate to accept its implications to 
the full in the fashioning of our na- 
tional future. The last article from 
the pen of Mr. Manu Subedar 
makes a valuable contribution; he 
has thought through the problem 
and accepts the validity of the reli- 
gion of Satyagraha very fully. 

We revert to this subject because 
it is of prime and pressing import- 
ance to the world at large. It is 
through a careful study and an im- 
partial examination of the doctrines 
of Hind Swaraj that true philosophi- 
cal principles will be perceived and 
ways and means will be found to 
reconstruct a shattered world where- 
in peace and good will can prevail. 


PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE 


{Professor G. R. Malkani is the Head of the Indian Institute of Philosophy 
at Amalner and is the Managing Editor of The Philosophical Quarterly, the official 
organ of the Indian Philosophical Congress.—Eps, ] 


Philosophy may be defined as the 
self-conscious attempt to solve certain 
ultimate questions relating to the 
nature of reality and our place in it. 
Is there any vital relation between 
life and philosophy understood in this 
sense ? 

Western thinkers generalfy do not 
stress the connection between life and 
philosophy. There is no conception 
of a philosophical life. The philoso- 
pher is supposed to be an ordinary 
man devoted to the solution of cer- 


tain special problems. There is no- 
thing special about the kind of 
life he leads. Philosophy merely 
happens to be his particular occu- 


. pation. There are certain prob- 


lems which he tries to solve 
as there are certain other problems 
which the scientist or any student of 
human affairs tries to solve. Philos- 
ophy does not mean to him a cer- 
tain type of life. 

This view will not find general 
acceptance in India. The traditional 
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Indian view is that he is not a philo- 
sopher who merely seeks to solve in- 
təllectually certain ultimate problems 
cr who can discourse learnedly upon 
them. Philosophy is not for intellect- 
val adornment. It is essentially a 
way of life. Philosophy is not one 
thing and life ancther. Philosophy 
is life itself and, as a matter of fact, 
tne highest kind of life. 

This difference of opinion as to the 
relation of philosophy to life is to be 
traced to the conception of philoso- 
phy itself. Philosophy in the West 
follows the lead of the sciences. It 
is purely an intellectual affair. What 
the philosopher desires is a certain 
intellectual scheme into which all the 
facts of experience may be fitted and 
tarough which they may be explain- 
ed. It must accordingly be a very 
comprehensive scheme. The facts 
of experience are infinitely complex ; 
tne intellectual scheme which will 
explain them must be corresponding- 
ly complicated. ‘The only means at 
our disposal to get at any such 
scheme, according to Western philos- 
cphy, is imaginative construction. 
This is just how the scientist goes 
to work. There is no difference at 
all in method, but only in the scope 
of the subject. It is admitted that we 
can never arrive at a complete 
scheme. That is an ideal only. Philos- 
ophy is bound by its very nature to 
be infinitely progressive. 

It follows from this view that no 
thilosophical protlem can ever be 
finally solved. Philosophical problems 
hang together. We may attack them 
singly, but they cannot be solved 
singly. If we so.ve one, we must 
solve all the rest. There is an organic 
relation between them. One problem 
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arise; from another and hangs by it. 
If then we cannot solve all the prob- 
lems of philosophy, we cannot solve 
a sirgle one of them. It is different 
in science. There, the facts auto- 
matically fall in certain well-defir.ed 
groups. Each group can now be isolat- 
ed ard tackled by itself. Indeed, thare 
is nc hard and fast line between the 
different groups of facts which 
constitute the different departments 
of sc.ence. But the question of their 
further connection can be postponed. 
In pailosophy, this piecemeal treat- 
ment of problems is not possi=le. 
Ther2 is no demarcation between its 
facts. for all the facts of experience 
taker. together have to be synthesized 
in a comprehensive view. 

Brt if no solutions are achieved, 
what is achieved? It is contenced 
in the West that the value of phil>s- 
ophy does not consist in the con- 
clusions arrived at, but in the spirit 
of ds&passionate reasoning in which 
they are reached. It is not a phtlos- 
ophy that we want so much as the 
spiril of one or what may be called 
philosophising. This alone has value. 
We must seek to reason and to get 
a recsened view of things. In this 
way, we shall acquire a certzin 
caution and balance in life, a certein 
acuteness of conception and a cer- 
tain ability to take a synthetic or 
a whole view of things. The value 
of philosophy is negative. It does 
not xecessarily give us the truch. 
But :t frees us from dogmatism and 
from shért and ill-considered views. 
It is a mecessarv part of a truly liberal 
educetion. The philosopher does rot 
defintely solve any particular prob- 
lem and he does not see reality 
differently from others. He sees just 
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the same reality. Only he has ques- 
tions and doubts and is conscious of 
being ignorant where the ordinary 
man is not. 

Philosophy thus understood can 
hardly be expected to give a new 
direction to life or to bring about a 
change in the ideals of life. In India, 
philosophy is not so understood. It 1s 
not understood to be an intellectual 
or an imaginative affair. The philoso- 
pher does not seek an imaginative 
scheme of concepts. That can have 
no truth-value. He seeks a new per- 
ception of reality or a direct knowl- 
edge of the underlying unity of all 
things. Philosophy is called tativa- 
gyan or knowledge of the essential 
substance. We cannot indeed dis- 
pense with reasoning. But we must 
reason in order to see better. Reason 
is an instrument only. It is a means 
to an end. This end is the Absolute 
Truth. It is beyond reason, but 
reason can point the way to it. It 
is a wrong way to proceed to solve 
the problems of reason from within 
reason. They can only be solved 
when reason is confronted with a new 
perception of reality. Mere subtlety 
of thought is no mark of, truth. 
Systems wide apart can be equally 
subtle. But then webs of fancy can 
be subtle too. What really matters 
in philosophy is the subtlety of per- 
ception or a finer sense of truth and 
of value. 

The underlying unity of all things 
is not conceived in an abstract way. 
It is not some essence or substance 
far away from us and external to us. 
It is our very self. The philosophi- 
cal undertaking thus becomes an 
undertaking to know the self ; it be- 
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comes what is called adhydimic vid- 
ya. The self can certainly be known. 
It is not some mysterious stuff hid- 
den away from us. It is of all realities 
the most immediate and the nearest 
to us. It illumines the whole world for 
us, Can it itself remain in darkness ? 
It is the light that lighteth every- 
thing. For it is the principle of in- 
telligence. To know this self in its full 
significance, to recognise it as the 
basis of the world, is to solve the 
metaphysical riddle. A true philos 
opher is one who has realized 
in himself the solution of the riddle. 
He is not one who is groping in the 
dark, not knowing his way. 
Philosophy understood in this way 
cannot but have a vital relation to 
life. It is its own justification. There 
is nothing higher than perception of 
the ultimate truth. This perception 
is life itself and the highest kind of 
life. We must not judge it by exter- 
nal standards merely. These are at 
best secondary. The real test is inner. 
If a man has doubts still lurking in 
him, he has not perceived the truth. 
The only sure sign of this perception 
is that all doubts and all questions 
have been dissolved and the inner 
life has become free. There is a 
sense of unbounded freedom and of 
joy. No one can deceive himself. 
Perception of the truth cannot but 
lead to inner satisfaction and inner 


„peace. The burden of existence has 


disappeared. We are on a permanent 
holiday. Such is the result of the 
realisation of philosophic truth. True 
philosophy in India is not separated 
from life. It is the very best of life 
and the best of religion. 


G. R. MALKANI 


A TRIAD FROM THE UNITED STATES 


[Below we print three articles on Gandhiji’s book Hind Swaraj which exem- 
ine the value and the applicability of its doctrines to the present-day conditions 
m the United ‘states of America. All of them accept the religious message of the 
book while pzesenting the difficulties of their application to socio-economic 
problems.—Ebs. ] 


THE UNIVERSAL AND THE PARTICULAR 


[James T'ruslow Adams examines the major problems of our civilization by 
the principal V’estern method which separates religion from politics and economics. 
Life is one anc mdivisible and a man’s religion affects his political behaviour and 
his conduct as =mployer or employee, as investor and earner. Recognizing that smce 
the Great War the West has “suffered from an almost complete breakdown in 
morality ”, he acknowledges the worth of Gandhtiji’s religious teaching with its power 
to bring a spintual regeneration and he would like his countrymen to take those 
religious ideas 1o heart: and to use them. If that is done and if a spiritual regenera- 


tion takes place there will naturally follow a complete change in the sphere of 


economics and politics—Eps. ] 


I have read both Gandhi’s book 
and the articles commenting on it in 
the September issue of THE ARYAN 
PATH with intense interest, and, I 
think, with a certain philosophic 
detachment. I am mot a citizen of 
the British Empire, and I believe 
that the autsor is not playing a 
“deep game” but is who_ly sincere. 
So the ground is cleared for an un- 
prejudiced judgment sav2 for one 
point which may offer insuperable 
difficulty. I belong to the Western 
world ; Gandhi to the Eastern ; and 
the book has made me realize the 
complete difference as I never did 
before. Yet it is not utterly complete. 

With my approach to Gandhi’s 
teachings, fre: or limitec as noted’ 
above, they seem to divide them- 
selves into two distinct segments of 
varying importance, or at least of 
varying possizility of accaptance by 
a Westerner. There is the religious 
teacher, and the politico-economic 
reformer. With the first I am in al- 


most complete accord, but the second 
is somewhat incomprehensible to one 
struggling with the problems end 
mistakes of Occidental civilization. 
Perhaps it may be better to discuss 
these in reverse order, for I think 
that the first is of universal applica- 
tion whereas the second is of limited, 
if any. A 

I say, if any, because I have never 
been in the Orient and do not know 
India at first hand. Whether large 
parts of India are stil at an 
economic-social stage which would 
fit Gandhi’s philosophy or could 
return to such a stage I do not know. 
It is a common illusion of the race 
to think of a golden age in the past. 
Perhaps India, in the rural secticns, 
is in it or close to it, but the question 
which aé once strikes a Westerner is : 
How far back would you go, and can 
you go? There are certain schools of 
thinkers in the West who, seeing the 
ills and maladjustments of our 
present stage, would have us try to 
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go back to some earlier one, such as 
the guild organization of the Middle 
Ages. But the two questions I have 
asked remain: how far back to go 
and can we go? Gandhi would 
evidently have us go very far indeed 
but not all the way. He rightly says 
that he should not be judged by 
extracts, and that he is not at present 
bent on destroying all machinery and 
hospitals and doctors, but all of this 
part of his teaching is evidently an 
integral part of his philosophy as a 
reformer, and he seems to think that 
Swaraj cannot be attained for all 
until we have retreated to a pre- 
machine age. 

Machines and the machine age 
grow ever more complex but what, 
after all, is the significance of 
machinery and applied science? Is 
it not merely the human mind exert- 
ing control over the forces of nature ? 
Looked at thus, the simplest stone 
axe, the discovery of fire, the lever 
and the wheel were perhaps greater 
advances toward a machine age than 
the most complex steamship, railway 
system or newspaper plant of to-day. 
Gandhiji’s own spinning-wheel is a 
machine. It simplifies and seduces 
human labour and makes a new 
product possible. Where, then, 
would he have us go back to? He 
seems to have in mind the economy 
of an Indian village at a certain 
stage, but that cannot be universal, 
even if possible yet in India. It 
could not be done in the West 
without such a vast sacrifice of 
population as would make any flood 
or famine of the past seem like the 
peaceful death of an individual. 

There is a limit to the number of 
people who can support themselves 
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by agriculture on a given area. That 
was the fundamental thesis of 
Malthus, which was only disproved 
by the increase who could live by the 
machine and by improved methods 
of agriculture given by science and 
machines. For. example, in the 
United States we had a population a 
century ago of about 13,000,000. We 
now have 130,000,000. In 1838 
about 90% of the people lived on the 
land as farmers. Now only about 
25%. The increase of some 
87,000,000 not living on the land, are 
able to make a living because of the 
machine and the complex of services 
which it has created. What would 
become of them if we went back to 
the simple economy of the farm of 
a century ago ? They would not only 
be wiped out with intense suffering 
but there would be wild social 
revolution. Whatever might happen 
in India, we in the West have 
advanced too far to retreat. 

Nor do the people themselves want 
to retreat. Gandhi speaks of men 
formerly working in the open air and 
only as much as they liked. He is 
thinking of a tropical climate, and I 
do not think it true, in America, at 
least, that workers in factories are 
worse off than beasts. If you visit 
an up-to-date factory you will find 
it puilt largely of glass, flooded with 
sunshine, air-conditioned, and with 
work hours limited by law or agree- 
ment. Outside will be the workmen’s 
motor cars waiting to take them home 
and then their families for a drive. In 
their homes you will find electric 
light, a radio, perhaps an oil burner 
furnace, and other comforts which a 
king could not have had two 
centuries ago, This is not to be found 
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everywhere, ard having solved the 
problem of praducing plenty we still 
have to find the answer to how to 
distribute the social product more 
equitably, but the worker is himself 
aware of the new rôle of the Machine. 
A century aso the worker was 
destroying the machines which he 
believed were ruining his life. A few 
years ago, the American Federation 
of Labour passed the following 
Resolution : 

“Whereas, the increased productivity 
cf industry resulting from scientific 
research is a most potent factor in the 
ever-increasing strugzle of the workers to 
raise their stancard of living, and the 
importance of this factor must steadily 
ricrease since there is a limit beyond 
which the average standard cannot 
progress by tre usual methods of 
readjustment, which limit can only be 
raised by research and the utilisation of 
research in industry”, they asked the 
government to aid in a broad pro- 
gramme of research. 

It is true that the machine has 


done much harm but it has also done 
much good. Tae Westerner views it 
much as Gandhi does education, as 
“merely an instrument and an 
instrument may be well used or 
abused ”. Rado, for example, may 
soread hatred bezween nations or 
carry vulgarity on the ether, but it 
may also bring understanding, the 
best of music end other cultural in- 
fluences into th2 poorest homes, and 


serve humanity in a score of ways, as 
LJ 


in shipwrecks ai sea. 

Again, perhaps Gandhi over- 
emphasizes the :nfluence of the press. 
When one of tke greatest newspaper 
owners in America, with a chain of 
papers from coast to coast, ran for 
Congress he wa3 heavily defeated in 
spite of his newspaper chorus, In 
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1936 most of the press of America 
was against Roosevelt for Presidant 
and he won by an unprecedented 
majority. Once more, Gandhi’s 
opposition to doctors and hospitals 
strikes the Westerner as incorceiva- 
ble, and makes the gulf seem wide 
indeed between East and West. How 
can a doctor tell his patients “ the 
cause of their diseases” without 
scientific knowledge, and, if he can, 
what good can he do if he cannot help 
to cure? Some years ago I got a 
blister on my foot which broke, end 
the deadly streptococci germs ente-ed 
my system. For five weeks my tife 
hung in the balance. The surzeons, 
because of their scientific knowledge 
and with instruments made by 
machines, injected other germs wh:ch 
ate up the streptococci. My body 
was a battle-field, but the victory was 
won, Again, my face was badly 
burned and my eyesight saved only 
by a new scientific invention. 
Gandhi’s statement that if the patient 
is not saved the doctor may hzvye 
been merciful to him, and the world 
will not come to grief, again expresses 
the difference between the passivity 
and fatalism of the East and the 
energy, egoistic if you will, of the 
West. We want all the medical 
knowledge we can get to enable us to 
lead healthy, happy and useful lives. 

The streptococci example leads us 
to the question of mon-resistance. 
Gandhi seems to be willing to tse 
some controls over nature, suzh 
as fire and the simpler machines. 
Should I have used control to resist 
the streptococci or not ? It raises once 
more the question of what point we 
are to stop at. It would take us too 
far in this brief article to discuss tie 
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fundamental organization of the 
universe, but there seem to be two 
powers at work, one making for good 
and the other for evil. Many religions 
have dramatized these contending 
forces, if they are such. The West- 
errer admits the presence of an evil 
tendency but is inclined to believe 
that in doing the best he can to lift 
the world to a higher plane, to leave 
it, in however slight degree, better 
than he found it, he is aligning him- 
self with whatever power for good, 
call it God, there is ; and that he is 
not merely passive but using all 
his strength for that end. Gandhi, in 
his religious teaching, of which I 
shall speak in a moment, allies him- 
self with the greatest teachers of all 
ages and lands. Yet Christ, the 
“Prince of Peace” and the founder 
of most Western religion, who was 
largely a pacifist and non-resistant, 
said “I come to bring not peace but 
a sword”, and when good words 
would not drive the money-changers 
from the Temple, he scourged them 
out. The West inherits that combined 
doctrine. k 

It is not in its nature to be wholly 
non-resistant. Gandhi says that such 
ephemeral civilizations as ours have 
often come and gone. Ours may go, 
but it is different from all earlier ones, 
for better or worse, and there is an 
irresistible urge in us to make it 
better. In many ways it has become 
so in the last century, though not in 
others. Perhaps what we have done 
would not appeal to the East but we 
have not been oblivious to our faults 
and have tried to reform them. That 
story would make an article in itself. 
The point is that we feel the urge to 
change and improvement. At present 
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we, in the democratic countries, feel 
toward the dictators, —so called, but 
who are really types of the earliest 
forms of government, despots, and 
not due to the machine age, —much 
as my surgeon did toward the 
streptococci germs who were 
threatening my life. We feel that 
they represent not a development of 
our civilization but a reintroduction 
into it of ‘barbarism and an earlier 
type of life. 

I have, perhaps, taken too much 
space for disagreements with Gandhi 
and have not enough left to express 
my admiration and complete accord 
with his more universal teaching, of 
which the world was never more in 
need than at present. His doctrines 
of self-control, of love, and of “ soul 
force” need to be woven into the 
warp and woof of Western no less 
than Eastern life. I haye humbly 
preached the same doctrines, and be- 
lieve that no civilization, Western or 
other, can be saved without a funda- 
mental change in orientation such as 
that of Gandhi. Especially since the 
Great War we have suffered from an 
almost complete breakdown in moral- 
ity. Private contracts, international 
treaties, the words of great states- 
men, can no longer be counted upon. 
Civilization of any sort cannot live 
on lies and broken promises. 

The last war was the greatest ever 


, known. The machinery of the world 


was also the most delicate. The re- 
sultant catastrophe has been colossal. 
This does not mean, to those of us 
who are still hopeful of salvaging the 
best in the new civilization and slow- 
ly correcting its evils, that we cannot 
pick up and start again. But I do 
not think we can unless there is a 
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regeneration of the spirit. In the prac- 
tical politics cf the moment, the 
points to whicn I object in Gandhi's 
philosophy may be the more import- 
ant to India, but for us in the West 
it is his spiritual, and not his eco- 
nomic-social teechings, which are of 
prime and great import. Aloof as we 
are here in America from tne British 
Empire and the “ problem of India `”, 
these teachings can be taken to heart, 
and help us to that spiritual regener- 
ation which I believe essential to the 
maintenance nd advancement of 
Western civilization. 

A social or economic development 
cannot, in my cpinion, be held at a 
given point chosen by one individual, 
but the verities of religion and of 
ethics are eternzl. For that reason, 
however, they are not linked to 
or dependent on any particular stage 
óf economic cevelopment. In the 
recent disaster which overwhelmed 
the section of America in which I live 
—the hurricane in New England— 
men and women performed heroic 
feats to help their fellows, and that 
they used in doing so all the means 
which the mach-ne and science pro- 
vide instead o! merely their hands 
and feet made ro difference. These 
were merely meéterial. The urge and 
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the soirit of willing sacrifice were spi- 
ritua. What we Westerners envis- 
age 13 a better use of our increasing 
powe: over the forces of nature so as 
to secure the material benefits for an 
ever 2nlarging circle of people with- 
out losing the spiritual advance 
whick. has been made. It may be a 
mad dream but it is one for which 
we are still willing to risk all. We 
in America are deeply conscious of 
the feults of the present but we pre- 
fer to try to correct them and go fcr- 
warc. rather than backward to-some 
earlie- stage of development. -n 
fact we could not if we would. The 
change and loss of life would be too 
appaLing. Here and there an indi- 
vidua might accept Gandhiji’s re- 
turn to his particular ideal of econom- 
ic and scientific development, but 
the nation of 130,000,000 would not 
do s>. Even if only non-resistanze 
were smployed, and if it were suz- 
cessfu., it would nevertheless be the 
greatest mass murder of populaticn 
in history. On the other hand, if we 
canno: turn again to the religious 
teachings of.the great leaders. includ- 
ing ‘-andhi, our material advance 
will avail us nought and may prove 
only he instrument of self-destruc- 
tion. 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


NON-VIOLENCE NOT FOR THE WEST | 


[Estelle E. Ries raises the difficulty of the mpracticability of non-violence ia 
a world in whick four-fifths of humanity is given over to violence.—EDs.] 


Should the principles of truth and 
non-violence as set forth by Gandhi 
be accepted or r2jected in America? 
I am far from certain that they 
should be accerted even in India. 


From only a superficial survey cf 
developments in India since British 
occupation, it would seém that nor- 
violerce is the very seat of India’s 
originel, continued and increasing 
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troubles. While India is turning the 
other cheek, England calmly dis- 
members the entire body. Unless 
miracles still happen, the time factor 
will have served to annthilate this 
great ancient land. It has been said 
that Gandhi has both persuaded 
conservatives that change must come, 
and has persuaded radicals that 
change must be gradual to be perma- 
nent. Yet to the distant Westerner, 
it seems that Western means of 
speed and strength are needed to cope 
with the speed and 'strength of 
India’s Western antagonist. In any 
duel ; the combatants are equally 
equipped. A battle of wits or of 
morale cannot be successful against 
actual physical violence which de- 
stroys the body that is the channel 
for spiritual expression. 

As we look out upon the world 
to-day, it can be questioned whether 
this is a moral universe and whether 
those individuals triumph who base 
their cause upon morality. Much as 
we would like to believe this, all the 
evidence negates it. It may be true 
“in the long run” speaking in time 
measured geologically or astronomi- 
cally, or in terms of future incarna- 
tions, but where will frail man be 
then, be he ever so moral? The 
typical Hindu differs widely from 
the typical white man for the former 
thinks in terms of spiritual values 
while the latter thinks in terms of 
earthly profit and loss. 

Gandhi would like to see India 
like Samuel Butlers *Erewhon 
where all machines were illegal. The 
Occidental world has developed an 
industrial civilization during a 
century of stupendous technological 
advancement. The scientifically- 
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minded West finds Gandhiji’s oppo- 
sition to this too inconceivable to re- 
fute, for science has the advantage of 
being able to prove its progress 
while things of the intangible spirit 
lack this ability. To America it is 
as much a religion to solve earth’s 
mysteries on the physical and chemi- 
cal sides, as it is to India to promote 
knowledge of the unexplained laws 
of metaphysical realms. In the con- 
sideration of technology the trouble 
is not with the efficiency of the 
physical sciences but with the 
deplorable inefficiency and back- 
wardness of the social sciences. 
India neglects the one, the Occident 
neglects the other. Each is un- 
balanced on one side of its develop- 
ment, whereas both could make for 
full human welfare by strengthening 
the missing factors. 

In Gandhis chapter on civiliz- 
ation, he treats its faults and follies, 
but says nothing of the advantages 
which have so attracted four-fifths of 
the world. These faults and follies 
are subject to removal as individuals 
and groups acquire wisdom and learn 
to motivate their lives in all spheres 
——physical, emotional, mental, eco- 
nomic, social and spiritual. It is 
entirely possible to acquire wisdom 
by means of increased health via 
more scientific nourishment and 
doctors ; broader education via travel 
and railroads, and all those activities 
through which individuals learn and 
advance themselves. There is no 
reason why such a civilization should 
not be conducted along moral lines. 
Regrettably, in many, many ways, 
that is the last consideration. Here 
is where people of Gandhi’s tremen- 
dous power and influence might help 
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to bestir the skeeping ethics of the 
tragic four-fifths. Both types of 
civilization have much to offer each 
other; both now are lorsided for 
lack of what the other coud give it. 

Gandhi’s kinc. of civilization may 
be in many ways better than the 
Western type, bul with four-fifths of 
the world practising a different kind, 
how can a besis of cortact and 
understanding be established? I 
would rather start with the kind now 
everywhere in progress, and try to 
build from trere—build up the 
humanities in £ machine age, learn 
tc use the machines unselfishly for 
the interest of the greatest numbers. 
In this connaction the article, 
“Revolution cy Electricity” in 
Sertbner’s Magazine for October, 
1934, concernins itself with social 
efects of the Tennessee valley proj- 
ect, holds a solution of interest and 
use to India, as does also “Chemistry 
Wrecks the Farm” in Harper’s for 
August 1935, discussing the marvel- 
lous potentialities in synthetic chem- 
istry. These are ways to strengthen 
the physical Irdia on which eco- 
nomic self-suffiziency—-life itself— 
must eventually depend. There is 
no conflict between a high moral life 
and high standards of health and 
physical well-being. When people are 
taught the values in a more ethical 
ard intellectual life, they will use 
their machines to spare one another 
ard help humar. beings to live with 
greater spiritual understanding. I do 
nct mean that India should embrace 
the vices of Occadental civilization. I 
think a noble experiment would be 
to embrace the good of civilization as 
the West knows it, and with India’s 
background of 1onesty and virtue, 
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Set up such a civilization without the 


corrustion that now afflicts the rest 
of the world. Non-violence could 
well be a part of such a civilization ; : 
indeel without a practical form of 
non-violence, civilization of any kind 
—Western or Eastern—cannot sur- 
vive. In other words, I do not take 
excepzion to the non-violence part of 
Gandni’s programme but to his 
antipathy to what we understand by 
scientific progress. 

Uncil India can show self-reliance 
and cnce more sustain its people and 
the b2autiful old civilization it once 
enjoyed, its programme of non-vio- 
lence seems nebulous and lacks 
power, particularly because it handi- 
caps itself by repudiating so many 
aspects of the type of civilization 
that che West understands and is 
seekirg to promote. The practical 
trouble with non-violence is that it 
is a -anguage the other camp does 
not uaderstand. Perhaps it is that 
moral substitute for war for which 
William James was searching. It is 
especially interesting as giving scope 
to the Indian women who under it 
have ‘lone so much so ably. 

It :Se intensely interesting to the 
American who is at present torn by 
such  olitical conflicts as now exist 
betwezn democracy and fascism, 
democracy and communism, and the 
various other types of capitalism, 
individualism, regimentation and 
equally current social and economic 
systeras, that none of them have 
anyth-ng*to say about such tenets 
held t-y Gandhi as observing perfect 
chasti-y, adopting poverty, following 
truth and cultivating fearlessness. 
Far from adopting poverty, our hope 
is somehow to share the wealth, to 
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have an era of abundance for all. 
Cultivating fearlessness may be said 
to be a characteristic of the 
communist doctrine. Following truth 
and observing chastity are still 
individual virtues, while non-violence 
is motivated by law and order, or by 
cowardice, not, as in India, by true 
love and self-abnegation. In Western 
countries these Christian attitudes 
are merely historically interesting 
and theoretical. They have never yet 
been practised on a large scale and 
are still individual ideals that mellow 
the church-goer for an hour on 
Sundays. They have no real part 
whatever in community, national or 
international relations. 

Economic rivalries in Asia and 


Europe are testing communism and 
fascism as against the individualistic 
method of America and other 
democracies. They have thrown 
their hopes in violent methods of 
social revolution as against India’s 
peaceful method. of social evolution 
which represents the most widespread 
attempt ever made to test the basic 
tenets of Christianity as a practical 
guide to living. Should India 
succeed, a renewed interest in and 
hope for higher ethical living would 
occur, the effects of which can hardly 
be measured or even anticipated. 
Truly Gandhi is like a warm, steady, 
comforting Gulf Stream in a cold and 
troubled sea of thought. 

ESTELLE H. RIES 


MECHANICS OF LIVING AND THE WAY OF LIFE 


[John A. Osoinach writes with insight; he sees the possibility of his 
countrymen making appropriate use of Gandhiji’s teachings and establishing real 


Swaraj in the West.—Ebs. ] 


The essence of home rule, as 
propounded by Gandhi, js self-rule. 
Implicit in his teaching is the 
thought that one’s real home is in 
one’s own consciousness. With God 
established there, integrity and 
harmony will prevail within the soul 
and these qualities must inevitably 
mould external conditions to their 
pattern through patience, persever- 
ance and love. That seems the 
necessary interpretation of what the 
great Indian leader calls soul force. 
It is the antithesis of the modern 
behaviouristic theory that the soul is 
fashioned by the impact of material 
conditions. Gandhi believes that the 
opposite is true—that the soul, if its 


force is properly exercised and 
directed, controls external conditions. 

Soul force is apt to seem like an 
abstraction until one has experi- 
enced for himself its power in dissi- 
pating and destroying evil, and then 
he becomes more humble and more 
prepared to admit its existence and 
availability. 

This doctrine teaches the practical 
application) of the great proverb, 
“ He that is slow to anger is better 
than the mighty ; and he that ruleth 
his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 
It requires faith, courage and patience 
under tribulation to put this 
principle to the test; but a few 
individual men have exemplified it by 
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their lives, and this is sufficient to 
prove that men collectively can do 
-ikewise if ther will but trust it with 
their whole hearts. 

To what extent, if at all, is the 
teaching of Hind Swaraj applicable 
to the United states of America ? In 
condemning modern civilization, 
Gandhi's idea seems to be that if we 
become too mauch absorbed in the 
mechanics of living we are apt to 
miss the way of life. The mechanics 
of living, in the United States as in 
all Western countries, have become 
all important. Giving up the means 
of gratifying >ur sense desires, our 
need for cont nuous objective occu- 
pation or entertainment, appears as 
a supreme acı of sacrifice. Never- 
theless. self-ruce calls for self-sacrifice 
—the sacrifice. or giving up of what 
is petty and unworthy in oneself, 
although never of ones true 
individuality. 

The Unitec States has not the 
same problems as India, but it has 
many problems. The trend toward 
an even intenser form of materialism 
is probably th= greatest of them. One 
need only contemplate the bitter 
antagonism between its differing 
schools of political thought, the 
strife between capital and labour, the 
increasing class consciousness of its 
people, and tre decay of self-reljance 
even in material measures to realize 
the truth of this stricture. Some 
form of resistance tc them is 
assuredly incicated as an urgent 
necessity. Bu- passive resistance ? It 
seems a contradiction in terms. 
Soul force, whether applied to 
external condsions or to temptations 
within oneseli, can never be passive. 
It is a militent force, even though 
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inspired by love and motivated by 
dest-e for the good of all. Non- 
co-operation would be a better term, 
carrying with it a refusal to have any 
participation in evil, even though 
suffering be the result of refusal, and 
a careful reading of Hind Swaraj 
will convince any one that this is the 
sense in which Gandhi uses the term. 
By 2assive resistance, he means only 
abstinence from violence, but not an 
adu teration of the militancy of soul 
force. 

Ome of the great truths set down 
in this little book that needs to be 
mor2 taken to heart is that an evil 
means can never lead to a gocd end. 
The modern world—like the ancient 
and medieval worlds—has never 
sufEciently realized that good carnot 
spring from evil. It is utterly 
conirary to spiritual law that a result 
can be so foreign to its cause. The 
history of time is full of examples of 
mer and nations that failed because 
ther thought to justify evil deeds by 
this hoary fallacy, and yet it is stull 
considered a sound doctrine by 
many thatea good end not only justi- 
fies but almost sanctifies any means 
of attainment. Gandhi has done the 
word true service in fellirg this 
argument at one stroke. 

Eut when we come to consider 
what is inherently good we are apt 
to meet confusion. It is difficult for 
one schooled in Western thought to 
admit or believe that many of the 
adjancts and trappings of our life 
are evil per se or can produce evil 
results if our motives in adarting 
anc. using them are good. 

For example, it is difficult to 
uncerstand how the complex life of 
our country could exist without 
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railways, particularly in view of the 
large number of urban communities 
that are completely dependent upon 
this form of transportation for sus- 
tenance. It is equally difficult to see 
how the processes of so intricate a 
business structure as we have 
evolved could continue to function 
without lawyers. The vast majority 
of our people cannot be taught 
enough of hygiene to get along 
without some form of medical atten- 
tion, at least for many years to come. 
The trouble is that Gandhi’s doctrine 
calls for a way, of life in which 
simplicity is the corner-stone, and 
Americans are not simple people. 
Like most of the other peoples of the 
world, they have been trained to a 
pitiful complexity of life from which 
there seems no escape except through 
a change of base from the material 
to the spiritual and years of painful 
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practice. 

One cannot help but feel that the 
people of the United States have this 
in common with any people who 
might attempt to invoke the principle 
of home rule or self-rule: the real 
enemy to be overcome is within 
themselves. Passive resistance must 
be translated into  self-conquest. 
Thus, the United States of America 
does have much to gain from a study 
and application of the teaching of 
Hind Swaraj. A code of simplicity 
and self-rule would undoubtedly 
result in the gradual abandonment of 
materialism and the re-dedication 
of our nation to ever higher ideals, 
and would furnish at least one agency 
for healing that sense of futility that 
is corroding the joy and nullifying 
the spiritual values of many men and 
women to-day. 

JOHN A. OSOINACH 


THE BREATH OF LIFE 


The divine springs of life, 
Are not more rare tkan this, 
Which is the Infinite 


Within the Finite, 


And the Way through which we win 
Unto the ends of Life, 
Even as the air we breathe, 


Is all in all, 


So is this Breath of Life unto the Soul. 


-~BARNETT R. COULAN 


INDIAN OPINIONS 


[As a result of enquiry among Indian friends we received a very large number 
of letters commenting upon the contents of our Special Hind Swaraj Number pub- 
lished last September. Below we print a very few selected criticisms : among the 
opinions received an overwhelming majority were in favour of full acceptance of 
Gandhiji’s Non-Violence ideology ; a very few were totally averse to bringmg reli- 
gious methods into political struggles. Neither pf these extreme views is represented 
here ; the exponents of the former gave exceecingly lengthy dissertations bat indi- 
cated no new line of thought ; the latter did nct offer in support of their thesis any 


substantial reasons worth publishing. 


We have selected typical letters, each of which advances some cogent line of 
thought for consideration by our readers ; there are several which repeat arguments 
advanced in some of the letters excluded for the reasons indicated. 

The first article, that of Professor A. R. Wadia, best expresses the view of a 


very large number. 
Indians,—EDs. ] 


I—WHAT WILL ALWAYS 


The others are also typical of the views of different groups of 


LIVE 


[A. R. Wadia is Professor of Philoscphy in the Mysore University and 
succeeds Sir S. Radhakrishnan as the President of the Executive Committee o} the 


Indian Philosophical Congress.—EDs. ] 


In 1908, in the comparatively 
obscure pages of the Indian Opinion 
in South Africa there appeared 
a series of articles. In the interven- 
ing years the writer has become a 
world figure and the articles, publish- 
ed as Hind Swaraj, a world classic. 
The Bombay Government in those 
days proscribed it. To-day nine 
eminent English authors have come 
forward in the pages of THE ARYAN 
PATH to bear witness to its great and 
enduring qualities. Mr. G. D. H, Cole 
finds it “a disturbing book” and 
Mr. John Middleton Murry hails Jit 
as “a spiritual classic”. Mr. Gerald 
Heard is in raptures over the 
“vision Non-Violence opens up”, 
and yet in the very next sentence he 
says: “We may never attain that 
level in this world”, suggesting what 
the other writers have stated more 
openly. Gandhiji might well echo the 


words of Christ, “Oh, ye of little 
faith |” 

For Indians the task of formulat- 
ing their reactions to Gandhiji’s 
great book is much more difficult, for 
no Indian, can forget Gandhiji’s 
services to Indian self-respect and 
political advancement, and he may 
noi find it easy to dissociate the local 
from the universal in so complex a 
personality as Gandhiji’s. Yet by 
an effort even an Indian may ask 
hiraself whether all that Gandhiji 
sars and writes should necessary be 
accepted at its face value. Such an 
effort will inevitably lead to a dis- 
tinction between what is polemical 
ani What perennial in Hind Swaraj, 
a distinction more easily perceived by 
on= who, not in the thick of political 
fights, can survey the field as a 
spectator. 

An eminent English judge is said 
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to have advised a junior colleague 
to avoid as far as possible giving 
reasons for his conclusions, for the 
conclusions are usually right, while 
the reasons are often wrong. This 
expresses my personal reaction to 
Gandhiji’s teaching. I admire his 
passionate emphasis on soul-force, 
his Christ-like love for humanity, the 
weakest and the most oppressed and 
those who suffer most. But the chap- 
ters that lead up to this culmination 
have always left me cold. It may be 
good patriotism to say that Hindus 
_and Muslims have become opposing 
factions only since the British con- 
quest of India; it would be truer 
history to say that the British won 
because of this opposition. It is 
equally doubtful whether the most 
fanatical follower of Gandhiji would 
welcome the reign of Bhils and Pin- 
daris of the pre-British days, as 
Gandhiji would, in preference to 
British rule. 

And then the violent polemic 
against lawyers and doctors! After 
all, not all diseases can be glibly put 
down as due to a person’s own negli- 
gence. Never has the unity of 
humanity been more rigorously 
proved than in the realm of physical 
health, where an epidemic takes toll 
of all alike, and a father’s venereal 
disease affects his children. The 
doctor’s noble mission is to assuage 
human suffering. And surely the 
lawyers cannot be wholly a bad lot, 
if within their ranks we can find an 
Abraham Lincoln and a Gandhi! 
Gandhiji would make a subtle dis- 
tinction here between the lawyer and 
the man, but this cuts at the very 
root of his polemic, for it means that 
the real problem for humanity is a 
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moral one. If a man is good, the 
knowledge and the practice of 
his profession will not make him 
bad. 

The same reasoning will apply to 
his anti-industrialism. “Machinery 
is the chief symbol of modern civili- 
sation ; it represents a great sin”, 
says the sage of India. “I cannot 
recall a single good point in connec- 
tion with machinery.” If these state- 
ments are taken literally, we have to 
put back the hand of time and be- 
gin with Rousseau’s “noble savage’, 
who existed only in his imagination. 
Man has attained a higher morality 
only because he is more civilised, and 
civilisation means an all-round devel- 
opment of man, including his intelli- 
gence and his creative faculties. 
Industrialism has succeeded in many 
ways. If it has failed, it is because 
of the failure of man’s moral power 
to control the forces of industrialism. 
That industrialism is not bad in it- 
self has been proved by industrialists 
like Henry Ford and the Leverhulme 
family. How the genius of India, 
predominantly religious, can spiri- 
tualise even machinery has been 
beautifully illustrated by the noble 
experiment at Dayalbagh under the 
religious inspiration of one of the 
greatest sons of modern India; His 
Holiness the late Sahabji Maharaj. 
Man need not run away from in- 
,dustrialism like a coward. If he is 
truly moral, he can moralise its 
forces. 

All this aspect of Gandhiji’s teach- 
ing I take to be negative and polem- 
ical. If it has come to have any 
importance, it is only because he has 
tagged it on to his really constructive 
and immortal teaching, wherein he 
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has preached w-th the fire of the 
prophets the inkerent good in man 
and the good thet can manifest itself 
only through soul-force. Gandhiji 
thus summaris2:s the gist of 
Hind Swaraj: “It teaches the 
gospel of love in. the place of 
that of hae. It replaces 
viclence with se f-sacrifice. It pits 
soul-force against brute-force.” Here- 
in lies the immortality of Hind 
Swaraj. The doctrine is not new. 
It was preached by Buddha and 
spread all over Asia by Asoka. It 
was preached by Christ. Gandhiji’s 
originality lies in his use of soul-force 


in the political shere. He may not | 


have succeeded in the sense in which 
he wished to succeed with the ruin 
of all our mills and the British ceas- 
ing to have anything to do with 
India. But he kas succeeded in the 
sense that India tas once again found 
her soul and has ‘earned at his sacred 
feet the lesson o` self-respect, of the 
unbending strength of humility and 
love. He has dore for India what no 
other man has done in her long 
history. Putting India on the politi- 
cal map of the world is a task the her- 
culean nature of which can be appre- 
ciated only by those who have under- 
stood the centrifugal tendency that 
runs right across the pages of Indian 
history. But great as this task has 
been, almost umachievable by any 
other Indian, it pales into insignifi- 
cance before tke great end that 
Gandhiji has set before himself : the 
task of the moral regeneration of the 
world. Real Suweraj is self-rule or 
self-control. This is not a political 
dictum, but fundamentally a moral 
dictum to be applied in all spheres 
of human activity, including politics. 
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It is only a logical development of 
this fundamental principle to say 
that “If man will only realise that it 
is unmanly to obey laws that are un- 
just, no man’s tyranny will enslave 
him.” Was this not what Lovelace 
meant when he wrote :— 
“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage”? 
Gandhiji is great as a teacher, but 
he is much greater as a man. For 
even when his teaching cuts right 
across the whole trend of civilisation 
to-day, his humanity towers to glo- 
rious heights, and his indomitable 
Spirit converts cowards into heroes. 
Sotl-force is the central core of his 
teaching. He has used it himself 
with conspicuous success both in 
South Africa and in India. Oppress- 
ed unarmed peoples in other parts of 
the werld may well look with long- 
ing eves to him for inspiration. But 
can soul force always succeed ? 
Gandhiji has no doubt about it. His 
English admirers, however, seem 
conscious of its limitations, and 
I find it a searching question to 
answer as confidently as he himself 
does. And why? Because man has 
it in kim to become divine, but he 
is in fact also a brute. The great 
prophet of Ahimsa succeeded in South 
Africz and in India because he had 
to deal with two high-souled men, 
General Smuts and Lord Irwin, who 
could react sympathetically to the 
struggles of resolute though unarmed 
men and women. But can China 
afford t8 lie low before the ruthless 
Japanese or the Abyssinians before 
the Italians ? If Hind Swaraj comes 
into being to-morrow, shall we be 
able to do away with the police and 
the army and the air force? The 
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answer can be affirmative only on 
one condition, viz., that all men have 
been so softened and so civilised that 
they can appreciate the significance 
of soul force. In all other cases it 
may prove an unequal struggle doom- 
ed to failure. So we come back to 
the problem of humanity : the morali- 
sation of man, the problem to which 
the prophets and the martyrs have 
dedicated their lives, with success just 


looming on the horizon. To their 
ranks belongs Gandhiji. It is given 
to man to do his best for the better- 
ment of his fellows; the rest is in 
the lap of God. If in the midst of 
so much evil, so much injustice, so 
much cruelty, life is still worth living, 
it is because we have men like 
Gandhiji to show us the way to sub- 
due the beast in us. 

A. R. WADIA 


II—INCONSISTENCY REAL AND APPARENT 


[Dr. C. Narayana Menon of the Benares Hindu University is the author of 
Shakespeare Criticism: An Essay in Synthesis —Ebs.] 


The penetrative insight shown by 
the contributors to the Hind Swaraj 
number of THE ARYAN PATH con- 
trasts with the shallow flippancy 
which in the foreign press passes 
muster as opinion on Gandhiji’s 
philosophy. When touching on Gan- 
dhiji’s inconsistencies, however, some 
do not make allowance for one fea- 
ture of his book. It is Gandhiji’s 
obstinate consistency that sometimes 
betrays him into inconsistency. 

Hind Swaraj contains a philosophy 
which looks very much like 4 pro- 
gramme since it was born not 
of intellectual detachment but of the 
sensitiveness of a noble heart. The 
contradictions of civilisation rouse 
passionate protest, making Gandhiji 
assert, for example, that doctors make 
disease. To use a familiar terminol- 
ogy of to-day, the thesis provokes 
him to stress the antithesis, and thus 
to contribute to the evolution of a 
future synthesis the nature of which 
he himself cannot determine before- 
hand.’ Hence Gandhiji’s inconsisten- 
cies are more apparent than real. 


When he condemned the Parlia- 
mentary system he was right: every 
election is an appeal to greed, pride 
and fear. He who rouses and plays 
upon the baser passions of the electo- 
rate himself becomes debased in the 
process. The net result is that both 
voters and candidates give a hostage, 
as it were, to the devil within them- 
selves. Henceforth the higher human 
instincts are effectively curbed. Inter- 
national Fellowships and Leagues of 
Nations are rendered nugatory in 
times of need, for the lower nature 
which came to power by raising 
frenzies and panics will retain power 
through the same tactics. Thus 
Parliament becomes an embodiment 
of man’s lower nature and prevents 
‘human growth. But Gandhiji’s con- 
sent to try Parliamentary Swaraj in 
India was also right. Those who had 
risked life and all for truth could be 
expected to appeal to the nobler in- 
stincts; and the atmosphere thus 
created might, in turn, strengthen 
the leaders to face the fiery ordeal 
of truth—the wielding of political 
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power. If legisative bodies all over 
the world embcdy the noblest aspi- 
retions of voters, civilisation is no 
disease. 

Industrial machinery, like political, 
crushes us only because it expresses 
the lower nature. The shareholders of 
a company may be generous, but the 
company embocies only their gain- 
seking aspect. What stifles kuman- 
itv to-day is ile projection of the 
absurd myth that man is an economic 
animal who seezs gain and avoids 
pain. The very fact that millions 
have scorned money and courted 
pain, and have made and purchased 
khaddar on uneconomic terms testi- 
fies to the power of the higher nature, 
Machinery can >e made to express 
that. Mankind must dominate 
machinery or die. 

That we can zenounce machinery 
is a delusion born of fear, and fear 
solves no problems. After all, what 
is it that we dread—the intelligence 
with which man has been perfecting 
tools ever since his appearance 
on earth? If tha sewing-machine is 
allowed, why skould the spinning- 
mechine be taboo ? Our duty is not 
to bury the one talent but to trade 
with it and make it two. Intelligence 
and Soul are not incompatibles : if 
the Spirit shirks Intelligence and 
takes refuge in the isolation of the 
machineless, seli-sufficient village, 


men will stagnate and deceive them- e 


selves. The mini uses memories of 
an idyllic, perheps unreal, past to 
visualise the ideels which build the 
future : but the fature is never a re- 
turn to the past ; it is always a syn- 
thesis of the iorces warring in 
the present. 
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The ancients and even More’s 
Utopians employed slaves, because, 
to develop the higher creative activ- 
ities called art and culture, men need 
relief from drudgery. We have that 
reliel, It has been estimated that, 
if the tools evolved by the intellect 
are intelligently used, each person 
need work only half an hour a week. 
But xen persist in drudgery, thereby 
causing unemployment, a scramble 
for markets and war; or they dissi- 
pate spiritual energy in search of 
excitement and distraction, thereby 
causing wrong employment and 
all the degradation it implies. 
Both errors are traceable to the lack 
of literal interests. If the taste for 
higher kinds of pleasure does not 
grow, & return to primitive methods 
of production is the only way to en- 
sure the just distribution of wealth ; 
but I believe that universal cultural 
education will free men from the. 
tyranay of the lower cravings by im- 
parting the ability to use time for 
self-improvement. 

The central. fact is that man can- 
not grow to his full stature in iso- 
lation. But in the absence of self- 
knowledge human organisations are 
apt to mis-express the Spirit. Where 
two or three are gathered together in 
His rame Christ is present, but if 
the feith is not genuine Satan steps 
in instead. Men should realise that 
the truest of all impulses, that from 
which others like hate and envy are 
aberretions, is Compassion. Swaraj 
or the Kingdom of Heaven is this 
realisetion; and Gandhiji’s contri- 
butior. is the necessary technique. 
The West needs it no less than the 
East. 

C. NARAYANA MENON 
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III—REASON AND INTUITION | 
[Dr. P. T. Raju, Sastri, of the Andhra University is the author of Thought 


and Reality.—Ebs. ] 


Gandhiji’s teachings have deeper 
implications than the reviewers found 
it possible to touch upon; nor is it 
possible to expound them in a really 
convincing manner in this letter. Sir 
S. Radhakrishnan once had the idea 
of writing a book on Gandhiji’s 
philosophy ; I do not know whether 
he has it still. I have a similar idea ; 
I have so far been unable to take 
up the work seriously, but I hope to 
after some time. 

I am not one of those who think 
that the religious aspect of Gandhiji’s 
teaching is 2 political ruse or that it 
can be understood adequately from 
the side of politics. It has a deeper 
Spiritual meaning, and I agree with 
the editors of THE ARYAN PATH that 
Professor Soddy has “missed the 
soul of the subject”. He seems to 
be concerned rather with the exter- 
nals of Gandhiji’s teaching. There is 
no reason for wonder in identifying 
civilisation with good conduct. Many 
Western writers differentiate between 
civilisation and culture, culture being 
something spiritual. Culture and 
civilisation are the internal and the 
external aspects of the same thing. 
A civilisation, to be high and true, 
must be based upon true culture of 
the Spirit, and be its expression. Then 

1 Sir Sarvepalli 
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it can be good conduct also. There 
are civilisations and civilisations ; 
how are we to assign them their 
respective values? Are we to judge 
the greatness of a civilisation by the 
number of fashions the beaux and 
the belles change in every week, by 
the kinds of destructive weapons in- 
vented, etc., or by the moral cleanli- 
ness of the people’s customs, and the 
sincerity and the kindliness of their 
hearts ? 

Gandhiji’s central idea seems to be 
that if every individual realises the 
worth of spiritual freedom and acts 
accordingly, the liberty of the nation 
is assured. This sounds individual- 
istic ; and’ it has certainly an ascetic 
tinge. But the excesses of asceticism 
are not essential to the doctrine. If 
one admits that the individuality 
reaches beyond social and political 
life, one must accept Gandhiji’s teach- 
ing. I think that Mr. Cole’s difficulty 
lies here. When the individual has 
acquired Swaraj in the personal 
sense, his individuality will not make 
unnecessary subversive incursions in- 
to the social life, and at the same ` 
time will not be a mere instrument 
of society. Of course in mere abstract 
individuality we cannot “ discover 
terms on which we work with others 
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nor can we find in mere social life 
all the means for the realisation of 
our ideal of ourselves. Yet the life 
of the individual transcends the 
social. This is especially the Eastern 
outlook. So icng-as one is in 
society, one has to work with others ; 
and only wher one is master of 
oneself can one have the desire and 
the courage to translate social or 
personal ideals into action. If we 
ignore the religious background of 
Gandhiji’s teaching, this point cannot 
be appreciated. 

That Western civilisation is 
mechanical is mot the whole truth 
about it. This contention of Delisle 
Burns should be accepted. There 
is, however, a question of degree and 
emphasis. The mechanical nature of 
Western civilisction is the result 
of something deeper. Its out- 
look is that of mere reason. This 
should not be understood as implying 
that the Indian outlook is irrational 
and superstitious. This is a mistake 
which Mr. M. N. Roy committed in 
an address at Waltair, and which 
others may commit. Western civilisa- 
tion, we may say is the civilisation of 
quantity, having its roots in Greek 
thought, with its ideal of mathemati- 
cal reasoning, wich ts quantitative, 
abstract, discursive and analytical. 
The Indian outlook is intuitive, syn- 
thetic and concrete. Each hes its owr» 
advantages and disadvantages. And 
the real problem before the world is, 
how to bring e€kout a harmonious 
blend of the two. Gandhiji’s utter- 
ances sometimes seem one-sided. 

To completely dispense with the 
machine seems beyond the powers of 
‘humanity as we now find it. In the 
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words of Bergson, man is predomi- 
nantly a machine-making and ma- 
chine-using animal. Bergson tells us 
that intellect as distinguished from in- 
stinct is the inventor and the user of 
tools. Man possessing intellect natur- 
ally makes and uses tools. Even the 
most primitive plough, the angling- 
rod and the spinning-wheel are ma- 
chines. If man were to dispense with 
all these and use only his hands and 
feet, it would be a problem whether 
the earth could support as many as 
it does now. There seems, however, 
to be a limit beyond which the inven- 
tion and use of the machine seems 
detrimental to the spiritual growth of 
the individual and of society, when, 
instead of man being able to control 
the machine, the machine controls 
him. Here the real problem seems 
to be how we are to fix the limit and 
make our decision on this point effec- 
tive. If it were possible to use the 
machine without material and spirit- 
ual s2lf-devastation, then our mental- 
ity and our outlook should complete- 
ly change ; each human being should 
be master df himself. 

From this point we can fully appre- 
ciate the view that it is not the non- 
violence of the meek and the imbecile, 
but of the strong and the powerful 
that can be effective in overcoming 
the user of violence. But even then it 
is doubtful whether the latter will not 
take advantage of the fact that the 
former, even though powerful, will 
not meej violence with violence. The 
practice of this principle on a uni- 
versal scale seems possible only when 
every heart is morally sound, when 
no one wants more than his necessi- 
ties and his fair share of comforts, 
when all are equally provided for, and 
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so forth ; that is, when every cause 
for interfering with others’ lives, 
directly or indirectly, is removed. 

I find myself in general agreement 
with the views of several of the Eng- 
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lish critics of Hind Swaraj. The 
parallelism between Gandhiji’s and 
H. P. Blavatsky’s views is very in- 
teresting. 


P. T. RAJU 


IV.—A HINDU VIEW — 


[Rao Saheb Mahakavi Ullur S. Paramesvara Aiyar, M.A. B.L., retired. 
Dewan Peishkar is a well-known Malayalam poet.—Ebs, | 


“Soul Force” as an ideal is un- 
impeachable and it is towards the at- 
tainment of that ideal that humanity 
must ever painfully and patiently 
persevere. But in that noble endeav- 
our stern facts, political, economic 
and social, which stare us in the face 
at present, cannot be overlooked. The 
use of machinery on a large scale was 
condemned in ancient India ; Manu 
taboos “ Makayantrapravartanam.” 
Nevertheless, we cannot ignore the 
fact that modern machinery, though 
no unmixed blessing, has come 
to stay. It has emancipated man 
from the drudgery of ages and has 
released him for higher work. The 
woeful fact that to-day it, has intro- 
duced much suffering among the 
labouring classes and has become a 
powerful engine for human destruc- 
tion is a great defect ; but it is not 
an irremediable one. Again, the ideal 
of Soul Force is itself not mew to 
India. It is as old as Prahlada of the 
Puranas, and Kshemendra, the great 
Cashmerean poet, narrates a typical 
episode extolling it in his Bodhisai- 
vadanakalpalata. Numerous* verses 
are found in Buddhistic as well as 
in Hindu literature. 

The sudden and menacing rise of 
totalitarian States introduces prob- 
lems of great complexity and the in- 


ternational question arises, how or- 
ganised physical force can be success- 
fully met otherwise than by 
counterforce until, at any rate, 
the majority of nations are 
prepared to band together in the 
interest of the peaceful and orderly 
progress of the world and are able to 
overawe an outlaw by their sheer 
moral strength. It is impossible to 
contemplate a period, at least in the 
immediate future, when the use of 
force, as an unwilling, but at the same 
time an indispensable, instrument of 
moral authority can be wholly dis- 
pensed with. Gandhiji’s message 
possesses supreme value as applied 
to the individuals that compose a 
nation ; and it is only by the practice 
of the truth expounded in that mes- 
sage that they will be able to rise to 
their full moral stature. But a clear 
distinction has to be drawn between 
individual and corporate activity. 
There is a Gresham’s Law in politics 
as in economics, and practical states- 
men have to take account of it and 
to get rid of the bad coins by every 
means in their power, including phys- 
ical force in the last resort. A nation 
composed wholly of saints never won 
or retained their independence in this 
work-a-day world of mixed good and 
evil, nor is it likely to do so until 
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the majority cf nations obey the law 
of love, which s decidedly rot the case 
at present. This fact is sure to become 
patent to the Congress itself when 
India attains Swaraj. Every nation 
has both to heve faith in God and to 
Keep its powcer dry, under existing 
conditions. N=vertheless whatever 


one may say by wa 
there is no doubting tl 
present work of Gandh 
epoch-making than Rc 
Cor-tract or Karl Marx 
as correctly observe 
Heerd. It deserves tt 
study. 


S. PARAM 


V—A MUSLIM VIEW 


[M. Fatkulla Khan is the author of Musk Dust, The Co 
Short Stories, and The Ships and Boats of the Ajanta Frescoes.— 


The difficul-y with Gandhiji is 
that he advocetes doctrines that are 
m direct conflict with the laws 
of nature. Simply because humanity 
is suffering and a remedy has to be 
found, you cannot suggest something 
which is unaatural, impracticable. 
To avoid war, surely you would 
not throttle the growth of in- 
telligence in the realm of science, 
Passive resistance is the only 
weapon that the ascetic, the un- 
armed and tte weak cen lay his 
hands on. Crly in the presence of 
love can lov2 flourish. To expect 
love in the midst of hatred is to 
labour under self-deception. In this 
matter-of-fact world, Gandhiji’s ideas, 
however ennodling and sublime they 
may appear, cen hardly irfluence the 
mind of the miverse. For they are 
not in agreement with the laws of 
nature. This was the impression Í 
had formed of Gandhiji’s Hind 
Swaraj when it first appeared years 
ago ; and I heve not founc it possible 
to alter my vws in the interval. 

Every civilization has been the out- 
come of circimstances; and one 
civilization is replaced by another 
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criticism by acknowledging in this 
booklet that his “ corporate activity 
is devoted to the attainment of 
Parliamentary Swaraj in accordance 
with the wishes of the people of 
India ”, yet a careful analysis of his 
writings and speeches will reveal 
many contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies, as if his mind is still in an 
experimental stage. 

Here it is that the Hindu view of 
life is seen as diametrically opposed 
to that of the Muslim. In Islam, 
man should cultivate his latent facul- 
ties and employ them for the benefit 
of his fellows. Islam declares that 
the whole universe is under the realm 
of law, which is unchangeable, and 
that implicit obedience to those laws 
which in scientific phraseology have 
been termed the “laws of nature” 
would bring happiness and prosperity 
to the human race. According 
to the Qur'an, the scientific researches 
and material progress which are made 
with moral equipment are alone those 
which will constitute true civilization 
and bring the real kingdom of God 
on earth. f 

Freedom of action and independ- 
ence of judgment are exalted in Islam. 
Man is asked to use his intellect and 
not to accept anything unless tested 
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on the anvil of reason. And history 
teaches us that a large measure of 
free thought is absolutely necessary 
to human progress. 

It is true that uncompromising 
loyalty to truth, absolute freedom 
from aggression, revenge and anger, 
willingness to suffer rather than to 
inflict suffering on others, which fac- 
tors constitute the doctrine of passive 
resistance, when analysed are the 
teachings of Islam. How often does 
the Quran bid Muslims practise as 
well as preach “ forbearance ”, which 
has as its main ingredients harmless- 
ness, coolness and truth. Even in 
times of the greatest distress man is 
enjoined to “seek help with forbear- 
ance and prayer”. It is natural to 
resent opposition and to long for re- 
taliation; but forbearance on such 
occasions is an act of distinctive 
merit. But forbearance out of weak- 
ness is not a virtue. Deliberate 
abstinence from all retaliatory 
measures while they are within easy 
reach is what the word signifies. And 
the Quran emphasises this aspect. 

To my mind, Gandhiji’s ideals are 
likely to appeal to ascetics rather 
than to those who have to live in the 
throes of a developed human con- 
sciousness. 


M. FATHULLA KHAN 


VI—THE RELIGION OF THE SAGES 


[Dr. Dhirendra Nath Roy, formerly Head of the Department of Philosophy 
of the University of the Philippines, is the author of several books, the latest of 
which is The Spirit of Indian Cwilization.—Ebs. ] 


Human nature seeks the realisation 
of the ideal world and thus gives it- 
self a better meaning. Now, man 
can hardly conceive of violence exist- 
ing in the ideal world. If we study 


the pictures of heaven conceived by 
the great religions of the world, we 
find that violence has little or no place 
in it. The ordinary unthinking mass- 
es yearn for their heavenly home be- 
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cause it represents those things that 
are agreeable to their true nature and 
because they fal to realise them in 
this world. The thinking people may 
not take that idea of heaven seriously 
because they are more or less able 
to live in their cwn thought-world in 
waich the ideal i3 more powerful than 
the real. If human nature were as a 
whole as depraved as we are told, 
then our love fr a world different 
from what strikes our senses would 
have no meanirg. It cannot think 
of violence existing in its ideal world, 
because it cannot approve of it. 
V:olence is accestable to those only 
who, by shuttinz themselves against 
the ideal worlc, give the real an 
aksolute meaninz which alone envel- 
ops their mental horizon and seeks 
to overpower th2ir whole nature. 

If violence were the true meaning 
of human nature, non-violence would 
be quite alien to it. But non-violence 
hes inspired haman nature much 
more than viclence. How many 
people in the world feel truly inter- 
ested in Alexancer, Cesar, or Napo- 
leon, in Chengis Khan, Taimur, or 
Mohammed Ghor: ? Their reputation 
has only a geographical and temporal 
meaning. They are feared, but not 
loved and never worshipped. And 
yet the prophets and the saints 
of the different religions are so*im- 
mortalised, lovec and worshipped by 
men. Why? Because those proph+ 
ets and saints upheld non-violence 
or what we in India call Ahimsa as 
the basic creed of all that they held 
as the best and noblest. 

The great religions of the world all 
agree in upholding the truth of 
Ahimsa. That Ahimsa has been 
preached by the great seers of 


all tumes shows in a way that truth 
has its essential relation with it. That 
the >eople even of the present day 
read and reread the fine ancient ex- 
pressions about Ahimsa and feel 
highly inspired thereby goes to show 
that human nature is in true agree- 
ment with it. 

This cult of Ahimsa is the very 
essence of Hinduism and is found in 
its earliest literature. Thus it is said, 


Do not return a blow by a blow nor 
a curse by a curse, neither mean crafti- 
ness by base tricks, but shower blessings 
in return for blows and curses. (Rig 
Veda I. 41. 9) 

He who sees all beings in Atman and 
Atman in all beings does not for that 
reason hate anybody. (lshopanishad, 
6) 

Th2 true mark of wisdom is the 
absence of self-adulation, boastfulness 
and violence, in the spirit of forgiveness 
and simplicity.” (Gita 13. 8) 

The observance of strict self-control 
and ran-violence is called the meditation 
of tha body. (Ibid. 17. 14) 


Buddhism may be regarded as al- 
most synonymous with non-violence. 
The followjng quotations are trans- 
lated by A. J. Edmunds from the 
Dhammapada :— 


Putting away violence ’mid weak or 
strong, 

Wro slayeth not, nor slaughter causeth 

Him I call a Brahmin. 

Overcome anger with kindness, 

Overcome evil with good, 

Overcome meanness with a gift, | 

Ay, and a liar with truth. 

There is no fire like passion. 

No minster like unto hate. 

At the rod do all men tremble ; 

Unzo all men life is dear ; 

Do as you would be done by ; 

Kall not nor cause to kill. 


How such noble teachings of the 
great Buddha were taken by his fol- 
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lowers could be imagined from a con- 
versation which Buddha had with a 
merchant who joined his society and 
solicited permission from him to 
preach the noble doctrine to his re- 
lations. 

“The people of Suanaparanta”’, said 
Buddha, “are exceedingly violent; if 
they revile you what will you do?” 

“I will make no reply ”, said the mer- 
chant. 

“And if they strike you?” 

“I will not strike in return.” 

“And if they kill you?” 

“Death”, said the merchant, “is no 
evil in itself. Many even desire it to 
escape from the vanities of life” 
(Bigaridet, p. 216) 

In China the two master spirits of 
its hoary culture were Confucius and 
Lao-Tze. The famous Golden Rule 
which was first preached by Buddha 
was stated by Confucius only in a 
different form. “Do ‘not do unto 
others ”, said he, ‘as you would they 
should not do unto you.” Similarly 
it was said by Lao-Tze, 

To those who are good I am good 
and to those who are not good I am also 
good; thus all grow to-be good. To 
those who are sincere I amesincere ; and 
to those who are not sincere I am also 
sincere ; thus all grow to be sincere. 

The great Iranian civilization was 
founded on the noble doctrine of 
Zoroaster which runs _ thus: 
“Humata, Hukhta, and Hvrashta: 
Good Thoughts, Good Words, and 
Good Deeds”. They are reminiscent 
of the Hindu doctrine of Ahimsa in 
mind, word and body. P 

In ancient Greece the same spirit 
of non-violence triumphed when the 
immortal Socrates preached from be- 
hind the prison bars not to return 
evil for evil. Socrates said to Crito, 
one of his most devoted and rich 


friends, 


“And what of doing evil in return 
for evil, which is the morality of the 
many—is that just or not?” 

Crito. “Not just.” 

Socrates. “For doing evil to another 
is the same as injuring him.” 

Crito, “ Very true.” 

Socrates. “Then we ought not to re- 
taliate or render evil to any one, what- 
ever evil we may have suffered from 
hirm.” 

The great Roman Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius upheld the same 
spirit of Ahimsa. Thus he said, 


When a man has done thee any 
wrong, immediately consider with what 
opinion about good or evil he has done 
wrong. For when thou hast seen this thou 
wilt pity him and wilt neither wonder nor 
be angry. For either thou thyself 
thinkest the same thing to be good that 
he does or another thing of the same 
kind. It is thy duty then to pardon him. 
But if thou dost not think such things 
to be good or evil, thou wilt more 
readily be well-disposed to him who is 
in error. 

The well-known Stoic philosopher 
Cicero said, 

Let us not listen ta those who think we 
ought to be angry with enemies and who 
believe this to be great and manly. Nothing 
18 so praiseworthy, nothing so clearly shows 
a great and noble soul as clemency and 
readiness to forgive. 

Christianity owes its origin to the 
same lofty spirit of Ahimsa. The 
death of Jesus Christ was by itself 
one of the finest examples of that 
noble ideal. He was crucified for 

*preaching what he considered as truth 

and even when dying a most horrible 
death he wished the good of his 
persecutors. Here are a few of his 
golden sayings which are commonly 
known as the “Sermon on the 
Mount” : 


Ye have heard the saying, an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth. But 
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I tell you, you are not to resist an injury. 

Whoever strikes you on the right 
cheek, turn the xher ta him as well. 
Whoever wants tc sue you for your shirt, 
le: him have your coat as well. Who- 
ever forces you to go one mile, go two 
miles with him. 

Ye have heard the saying, ‘You 
must love your neighbour and hate your 
enemy. But I tell you, love your 
enemies and pray Tor those who persecute 
you that you may be sons of your 
Father in Heaver, 

(Latt. 5. 38-41, 43-45) 

Again in the epistles of St. Paul 
we find expressions similar to those 
of Jesus: “ Bless them which perse- 
cute you; bless, and curse not.” 


Recompense tc no man evil for 
evil..... Dearly 2eloved, avenge not 
yourselves, but rather give place unto 
wrath : for it is written, Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay, saith the Lord. There- 
fore, if thine eneny hunger, feed him ; 
if he thirst, give aim drink: for in so 


do:ng thou shalt heap coals of fire on. 


his head. Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good. 
(Romans, 12. 14, 17-21) 
Why do people consider these 
utterances so becutiful, so precious ? 
Why are they so appealing to 
all men with all their racial, geogra- 
phical, social, anc creedal differences? 
These utterances were made thou- 
sands of years ago and yet they are 
never old, never uninspiring. ‘They 
were made by persons of different 
races and yet all races join’ in 
admiration and lve for them. The 


‘truth is,.they touch our real nature” 


which reflects our permanent being. 
If human nature is something 
universal and unchangeable, its 
meaning can never be found in brute 
violence. _ i 

There is no uriversal approbation 
of violence. But no man can help 


being impressed when violence is 
answered by non-violence. It is the 
expression of the true man in us. 
If we commit violence and then try 
to justify ourselves, it is because our 
true nature becomes overpowered by 
animal passion and when we regain 
ourselves we try to avert our mental 
and moral agonies by rationalising 
our acts as natural. The repetition 
of such acts is a process of animali- 
sation which means the inevitable 
atrophy of the real spirit of human 
nature. 

This does not mean that the animal 
is entirely absent in human nature. 
In fact, it should be there if man 
is the highest form of microcosm. 
But his true nature is found ‘in his - 
struggle to humanize the little of the 
animal that is still in him. It is 
wonderful .that man is endowed with 
that sense of responsibility. 

Those who contend that it is not 
possible to humanize the animal in 
man maintain a very poor notion of 
man. It is not impossible, though 
it may not be easy. The potential 
capacities of man are never fully 
realised. So, there is no ideal which 
man can conceive that he cannot at- 
tain. And if some men did, by their 
own effort, attain a true spirit of non- 
violence, it is right and logical to con- 
clude that all men can. 

It is not easy to develop the pure 
spirit of non-violence, but it is not 
proper to turn away from that ideal. 
Man saves himself by constantly 
adhering to a principle which is 
always rising, by going upwards after 
every fall from above. He is bound 
to fail if he is satisfied with his status 
quo, for there is no such thing in hu- 
man lifeas isnot moving, ever push- 
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ing to transcend its own conscious 
limitations. An earnest desire to at- 
tain to the pure form of non-violence 
is an indirect means of raising one- 
self from the slough of animality, 
nezrer to the ideal sphere of human- 
ity. 

To cultivate the purest spirit of 
non-violence which is latent in all 
men requires the maximum of mental 
strength. Non-violence does not 
spring from mental weakness. A per- 
son who is harmless because he is 
helpless is not really non-violent ; in 
fact he does not mean to be so. 
Physical non-violence if not inspired 
from within is only an external im- 
position and as such it implies 
slavery. The true spirit of non- 
violence comes from within, it can- 
not be imposed from without. 

To maintain a mental atmosphere 
of non-violence means an adjustment 
of our different impulses and incli- 
nations so as to form a personality 
which is at peace with itself. Violence 
is inspired by our confusion of 
thought due to the conflicting inward 
tendencies. But when a true person- 
ality is attained through an adjust- 
ment of these tendencies our mental 
state attains its equanimity through 
the organization and co-ordination 
of our impulses and desires. It is the 
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first fruit of our cultivation of the 
spirit of non-violence. Or conversely, 
the spirit of non-violence evolves it- 
self from the organization and co- 
ordination of our impulses. This 
means that when one is achieved the 
other follows as a necessary conse- 
quence. 

But neither can be achieved with- 
out the thorough discipline of our 
thought, speech and action. If 
violence expresses itself through any 
one of these the other two will sooner 
or later imbibe the same spirit. When 
one harbours violence in his mind 
the fire continues to burn within 
until it bursts forth into speech and 
action. Similarly, when one in- 
dulges in violent language or action 
one’s thought-world may soon catch 
the contagion. 

The person who harbours the spirit 
of violence hurts himself far more 
than he hurts others. It tells upon 
his physical as well as his mental 
system and may even turn him into 
a regular psychopath. Ahimsa, on 
the other hand, helps one to build 
up a strong, f.e., a pure personality 
which can move the world. There is 
no other secret in the lives of those 
who have been immortalised as 
saints and prophets. 


D. N. Roy 


TH= RELIGION OF SATYAGRAHA 


[Some o` the prececing articles on Find Swaraj raise certain questions 
and doubts, most of which are due to the difficulties which arise when individuals 
look at-what to them are strange and revolutionary doctrines through the spectacles 
of inherited and acquired views. All such anc others will find the following lucid 
presentation of great value. Particularly we should like to stress our esteemed 
contributor’s idea about “the mental thraldom” of young India of to-day, and in 
that connection H. P. Blavatsky’s major part in initiating in the eighties of the 
last century the popular revulsion among Indians against the systematic misprision 
of the nation’s citural heritage should not be overlooked. Had it not been for her 
work, “everythirg good in India” would have come much nearer to being destroyed 
before Gandhiji began his muission._—EDs. | 


GANDHISM AS I UNDERSTAND IT 


[Manu S.abedar, B.A., B.Sc, Econ. (London), Barrister-at-Law, M.L.A., 
is the translator of Dnyanesawart which H. P Blavatsky described as the “ King 


cf mystic works. ’—EDs. ] 

“ The principal purpose of a man’s 
life is to make the acquaintance of his 
Maker ”, says Gandhiji. While this 
is more or less the teaching of every 
religion, the exzellence of Gandhism 
arises from the fact that this ac- 
quaintance is to be sought not by any 
standard and ceremonial worship, 
nor by any ou-cward forms of obei- 
sance. There is no injunction of in- 
tense individua prayer or of com- 
munity prayer. Everybody is left to 
observe whatever forms of faith he 
feels like observing. Respect for 
every religion, tolerance for the fol- 
lowers of every faith and intense ap- 
preciation of th= good in others are 
the key-note. 

The principal path of reaching 
God, according to Gandhism, is the 
service of man. The Mahatma him- 
self has eschewed all world'y posses- 
sions (through a vow of “ Apart- 
graha”). He B living not the life 
of pomp and circumstance, but the 
simple existence of the simple folk 
who are economically downtrodden. 
This becomes a perpetual reminder 
to a man that every other human 


being is in every respect the same as 
himself. Starting with this innate 
feeling, not merely of equality but of 
oneness, it is impossible not to be 
impeled powerfully to strive to raise 
the status of all who for any reason 
have not secured a fair deal. The 
fact that the attention of the Mahat- 
ma was directed to the plight of the 
Harijans demonstrates how he has 
hit upon the proper Eastern counter- 
part of the Western notions of a 
minimum ,standard of living, and 
how he has, at various times and at 
greaz risk to himself, fought for this 
end. The Mahatma then directed 
his attention to the agricultural 
masses who, again, through the re- 
lentless forces of greed and exploita- 
tion at the hands of both foreigners 
and Indians, heve been reduced to a 
pitiadle condition. Much of their oc- 
cupation in handicrafts is gone. Their 
econome self-sufficiency is no more. 
They are carrying an oppressive bur- 
den >f land revenue, rent and inter- 
est, making it impossible for them 
to have the motive for improving 
agriculture, even if they had the 
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resources. 

The general doctrine of truth and 
non-violence in its simplest phase, 
as applied to the everyday conduct 
of a human being towards other 
human beings, implies straightfor- 
ward dealing, free from malice and 
hatred. Non-violence of this charac- 
ter requires enormous courage—cou- 
rage to overcome internal impulses of 
greed and anger and courage often to 
go counter to the established code of 
social manners and the established 
prejudices and traditions of the priv- 
ileged classes in every society ; but, 
in effect, the equality of men and the 
fundamental unity of human life are 
emphasised. A desire for scrupulous 
justice, accompanied by the effort to 
love even a wrongdoer, is imposed 
on the disciple of this faith. It is 
not easy to separate the man from 
the wrong which he is doing, par- 
ticularly when one occupies a place 
of authority and has to deal with 
questions of discipline. To obtain 
the trust and the friendship of an 
enemy seems almost a contradiction 
in terms, but a finer fature can 
reach these heights. Pretence or 
cheating of any kind has no plAce in 
this philosophy. It is not merely an 
impression created in the mind of 
the other man, but a matter of deep 
faith for oneself, that, while trying to 
remove injustice aimed at oneself and 
others, one still desires the highest 
welfare of his enemy. Enmity then 
is not towards persons, but towards 
evil tendencies in them. 

If God is truth, the search for God 
must involve the highest individual 
preparation for finding truth. It is 
only when physical grossness is es 
chewed and mental balance is se- 
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cured, that truth will dawn. The elim- 
ination of selfishness and the assid- 
uous suppression of selfish ends is 
the beginning of the realisation of 
the highest truth, viz., that the indi- 
vidual self of man is, under many 
limitations, Paramatman—the Soul 
of all things—the Highest. If one 
were to seek for this true happiness 
through doing good to others, the 
question of greed would generally get 
subordinated, until it became extinct. 
Petty purposes cease to worry the 
seeker, but lifelong habits, tradition, 
the consequences of surroundings 
and of company can be overcome 
only after prolonged effort and a 
general feeling, not merely of the 
worthlessness of material possessions, 
but of the impermanent satisfaction 
obtainable from worldly conditions. 

In the centre of the teachings of 
Gandhiji, stands the doctrine of the 
knowledge of self. No one can serve 
others, unless he has disciplined him- 
self and developed certain qualities. 
Soul force, which is greater than all 
other forces, can arise only from the 
realisation that a man’s true exist- 
ence is with reference to his soul and 
not with reference to the world, in 
which he has a name and a body, and 
of which he is a unit. In its social 
bearing, the qualities of soul which a 
marr must cultivate are humility and 
the desire rather to give to others 
than to take away anything from any- 
body. The Mahatma has written 
frequently on the qualities of the 
Satyagrahi, i.e., the man whose ex- 
clusive concern is the pursuit of 
truth. The highest amongst these 
qualities is the absence of hatred and 
intolerance. 

The Law of Karma has many 
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variations and designations in other 
schools of thought. It is accepted 
also aS a pos-ulate in Gandhism. 
The circumstances and the surround- 
ings in which. one is born and in 
which one grows, tke success or other- 
wise which one meets with, the phys- 
ical and mental powers or weak- 
nesses of a man, the coincidence by 
which he attracts or repels others—all 
depend on some inexorable spiritual 
law. But every man can, within cer- 
tain limits, in this very life mould 
even these externals. They cease to 
be of serious importance as soon as 
the light of the scul dawns in one. 
From a multiplicity of desires, a stage 
is reached where a man’s desires be- 
come concentreted, and the more 
selfless he becomes, the more he seeks 
harmony with his surroundings and 
yearns for success only in one direc- 
tion, viz., the service of others. The 
resentment of chose who have re- 
coiled from a religion consisting of 
ceremonials—the outside shell from 
which the kernel is gone—at the 
effort of Mahatma Gandhi to bring 
religion to bear on problems of indi- 
vidual conduct, as well as on major 
issues of the social, economic and 
political life of the country, can be 
understood. 

* + * oe 

The root difficulty with every mdir 
vidual is that lixs mind is constantly 
working from one set of desires, am’ 
bitions or attractions, to another. 
Through this arises weakness. Once 
a man has been touched with the 
desire to know nimself, there will be 
an increasing rumber of occasions 
when he will turn away from the 
world and look within himself, but 
he will be unakle zo sustain himself 
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on these heights. It will not be a 
normal or a continuous process, as it 
is with those who have stabilised 
ther mind and inteligence and 
planted them firmly in the heart. 
Deep faith is wanted, accompanied 
by a feeling of renunciation in order 
to secure this constancy and this 
balance. These facts are common to 
Gandhism and to all other sets of 
doctrines. But the Mahatma, by 
example and precept, by emphasis on 
the value of a vow, by eschewing 
pomp and circumstance, by the re- 
duct.on of wants and the adoption of 
the simple life, by self-ımposed 
poverty, by fixing on himself respon- 
sibility for the suftering of others and 
in a thousand small but very effect- 
lve ways, has given his followers a 
simple code to enable them to fix 
their minds on human service and 
the search for truth as the royal road 
to better acquaintance with the Spirit 
within. 

x x * =% 

Earnest men and women in the 
West, puzzled by the conditions of 
their civilization, are beginning to 
realise that something is lacking. 
They* are seeking for the Light. 
Hearing a little about the doctrines 
of Gandhiji, they want to learn more. 
But who is going to preach these doc- 
trines and to get them accepted in 
practice in Europe, is a question 
which the practical Western mind 
would immediately ask. The answer 
is, let a few men, who believe and 
who have faith, begin to live this life 
and the rest will follow. And those 
few men are arising. 

While the West is beginning to 
weiga the import of these doctrines, 
in India their acceptance is confined 


+ 
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to a very limited circle of the 
followers of the Mahatma and, even 
amongst these, few live up to them. 
In India, there is the glamour of the 
West, the hankering after modern- 
isation. Extreme competition, im- 
poverishment and very slow progress 
towards freedom, assisted by the 
results of Westernisation in Japan, 
Turkey and Afghanistan, have led 
young Indians to seek guidance from 
the West. Western thinkers, brilliant 
in the first steps, but generally failing 
to reach the final solution, attract 
them. The degeneration created 
by the British rule has led the young 
folk to search outside, where they 
are torn between the doctrines of 
Fascism and of Communism. These 
men with half-digested knowledge are 
still not ready to absorb the funda- 
mentals on which Indian polity could 
be based and, indeed, the whole 
world polity could rest. The mental 
thraldom imposed by foreign educa- 
tion and the studied devaluation of 
everything Eastern, would have de- 
stroyed everything good in India 
but for the surge of nationalism and 
the mass awakening resulting from 
the doctrines of the Mahatma. 
Courage even unto death in the cause 
of truth had been heard of before, 
but has been demonstrated in India 
only recently. The results produced 
have made young persons falter. 
They are turning back and giving 
an eye to the political doctrines of 
Gandhiji. What they cangot yet 
adapt themselves to, is that part of 
his teaching which enjoins personal 
discipline, abstinence and simplicity. 
The political truth regarding the 
freedom of India appeals to them, but 
its counterpart and its inner essential 


—the removal from their own 
natures of violence, of hatred, of in- 
tolerance, and above all, of selfish- 
ness—has not yet caught them. 

x * $ * 


The reaction of the Western mind 
to any criticism of machines, complex 
financial organizations, specialised 
services, experts, parliaments and 
empires, is hostile, but without under- 
standing. The highest moral 
doctrine is that everybody must work. 
The aim of every social organization 
should be to secure for every one 
the opportunity to work. The extent 
to which machines and the trade 
created by them, penetrating into the 
remotest parts of the world, have 
destroyed human labour and the 
scope and opportunity for human 
work, is terrible. One must learn, 
however, not to hate the machines, 
but to love humanity. Promptly the 
cynic will ask, what is to be done 
with the machines already invented ? 
As a device for saving human effort, 
use may be made of them as of all 
natural and physical advantages. 
No one has suggested that, when 
fresh water is available, distilled 
water must be created from the sea 
for everyday use. That the machines 
have dominated not only the men 
who were working but the men who 
produced and who owned the 
machines and made them forget their 
ebligations towards other human 
beings, is written large in the 
industrial history of every Western 
country. This result could not have 
been produced if the leadership of 
society had been in the hands of men 
with awakened souls, i.e.. with a 
feeling of identity with other human 
beings and with a feeling of respon- 
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sibility for their welfare. That these 
qualities can te cultivated has been 
demonstrated. That they could be 
instilled into an ever-increasing 
number of human beings, is also 
credible. If, under the name of 
patriotism, violent hatreds leading to 
the senseless skaughter of innocent 
persons during war can be created by 
propaganda and corporate effort, why 
should not the same propaganda and 
corporate efforz give as much assist- 
ance in the production of good as 
they have given hitherto in the 
production of evil ? 

Anti-war theses have given 
glamorous stattstics of the prosperity 
which could Leve been brought to 
every man, woman and child in 
Europe, if the expenditure on arma- 
ments and on -he last war had been 
avoided over a stretch of years. An 
Indian under the influence of Gandh- 
ism would point out not the material 
but the other results, viz., the elimi- 
nation or the substantial reduction of 
crime, of disease, of frustration and 
of humiliation >f vast masses, and 
generally the establishment of human 
responsibility, com the organization 
of society on the basis of non- 
violence. In stich an organization 
the primary self-directive impulses 
known to the average human being 
in the West would have received a 
serious check irom other desires 
strongly stimukzted, aiming not at 
taking somethirs from others, but at 
giving one’s best to others, leading to 
a balance between what is contrib- 
uted by an indi~idual to the general 
life and what s taken from that 
general life by the individual. The 
life of the spirt should not be a 
superior pose or an occasional nicety 
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to te indulged in as a hobby. It 
mus: in all cases be a corrective and 
a balancing factor to physical life. 
But it must be more the foundation 
on which the rest of existence 
depends. Restraints arising ott of 
family discipline or the discipline of 
society through laws are known and 
understood, but Gandhiji’s teachings 
seek to evaluate in the interest of 
the human race, the restraints which 
can >e imposed on himself by a man 
who has begun the search for the 
spiri-ual life. 

When you visit the West, they 
show you with great pride roads, 
builcings, communications, palaces 
or tcvmn halls, museums and libraries. 
As proofs of achievement and civiliza- 
tion, these are put forward. The 
follower of Gandhiji would say, in 
all Lumility, that it is better for a 
country to show a fully developed 
human being, who leads the lite of 
the soul, than to show all these. 
From one torch, many lamps could 
be lighted. The value of human 
civilization must be put in the 
ascerdancy of the moral motiye— 
not merely as expressed in words, 
but 28 it is lived. Where are the 
phys:cal monuments of civilizations 
prior to that which is known to us 
now in the West? There is some- 
thing greater than those achieve- 
ments, and it is the purpose of the 
Mahatma’s teaching not only to bring 
this out, but to extol it as the highest 
aim >f uman life. Once that aim 
was accepted, applications to social 
and political organization and 
econcmic and physical production 
and distribution would inevitably 
follow. 

$ MANU SUBEDAR 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


“THE UNIVERSE IS PERVADED BY DEITY’”* 


In his admirable introduction to this 
book, Mr. Sarma tells that the Sutra 
is a literary form peculiar to India— 
that “It is a mnemonic formula from 
which every unnecessary word is remov- 
ed.” He then goes on to tell us that 
he, with the help of Sansknt scholars, 
has condensed the teaching of Mahatma 
Gandhi into the one hundred and eight 
Sutras ; and that, in place of the tradi- 
tional commentary, extracts from the 
Mahatma’s speeches and writings are 
given in order to amplify and illumi- 
nate each individual Sutra. 

It follows, therefore, that this book is 
concerned with quintessences. In the nar- 
row confines of the hundred and fifty 
pages, it claims to present, with com- 
mentary, the whole of the Mahatma’s 
teaching. So it is clear that to review 
this work in a book of equal length 
would be no small achievement. 

In view of the above, what justifica- 
tion is there for selecting one of these 
Sutras rather than another? Especially 
as they are classified in three divisions : 
the first dealing with general principles; 
the second with Satyagraha; and the 
third with Non-Co-operation and Civil 
Disobedience, the two main branthes of 
Satyagraha. The selection of one partic- 
ular Sutra can be justified only if it 
enshrines the fundamental theme of them 
all. 

This is the third Sutra of the first 
division :—~ 

The Veda says : “ The universe is per- 
vaded by God.” 

Concerning this Sutra, the Mahatma 
writes: “I have come to the final con- 
clusion that if all the Upanishads and 
all the other scriptures happened all of 
a sudden to be reduced to ashes and if 
only the first verse of the Ishopanishad 
(“ All this—whatever there isin the uni- 


verse—is pervaded by God. Renounce it 
and enjoy. Do not covet the wealth of 
another.” ) were left intact in the mem- 
ory of Hindus, Hinduism would live for 
ever.” And he also says: “I have in 
my search of the scriptures of the world 
found nothing to add to this...” It 
seems therefore that there is justification 
for regarding this Sutra as the main 
theme of the Mahatma’s teaching. 

To discover a main theme was essen- 
tial, for, superficially, these Sutras are 
concerned with a bewildering number of 
seemingly diverse subjects :—Agricul- 
ture and weaving ; art ; cow protection ; 
violence and cowardice; fasting; mar- 
riage ; culture ; untouchables ; etc. ; etc. 
And yet, no matter which aspect of life 
is illuminated in these Sutras, they are 
organically related, because each and all 
radiate from a central conception—the 
conception that life is a sacrament, and 
that therefore, in every activity, we stand 
upon holy ground. Life is a sacrament 
because “ The universe is pervaded by 
God.” Everything must be spiritualised 
—-because everything is spiritual. That 
would seem to be the fundamental theme 
of the Mahatma’s teaching. 

As one reads this book, one is forced 
to the conclusion that Gandhi—like other 
great teachers—makes one remarkable 
assumption in all that he writes and in 
all that he says. This assumption is that 
marfkind shares his own consuming pas- 
sion for Truth. That, above all else, 
«amen worship and venerate God. That 
He is the supreme desire of their hearts. 
For the great teachers are those who love 
one thing supremely, but we lesser men 
love all sorts of things a little, and none 
of them very ardently, and none of them 
very long. 

Wilde wrote in De Profundis that: 
“It is so difficult to keep the heights the 
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soul is competent zo gain.” And he might 
have added that many of us soon cease 
even to desire the heights. We weary of 
the struggle. And so it would seem that 
there is a gulf fixed between us and the 
great teachers whose desire is constant, 
and who see alveys and only the goal. 
A gulf so great that we are tempted to 
believe that their assumpticns reveal 
everything about them, and very little 
about us. 

And so the great question stands: How 
shall they quicker. in us the consuming 
desire which animates them ? How shall 
they wake in us that passion for Truth 
which burns in tem? How shall they 
transform our litte loves for the many 
into a unified love for the Ore? That 
is the great queszion, for, lacking this 
desire in the hears of common humanity, 
the world will remain the world. It is 
the desire of the heart whick is made 
manifest, not the mumbled prayer of the 
lips. 

Nothing is eaxer, in reading works 
of a high spiricual order, than to 
beieve that we share the aspi- 
rations expressed the victories won. It 
is easy because i flatters our vanity, 
Actually, of cours, it is given only to 
the greatest to Icve mankind. To know 
mien, and to love them, is the supreme 


The Gandhian Way. By ACHARYA J. 
B. KRIPALANI. (Vora & Co., Bombay. 
Rs. 2.) 

Non-violent Revolulion. By ACHARYA 
J. B. KRIPALANI. | Vora & Co., Bombay. 
As. 4.) 

Revolution or ‘Counter-Revolutiom By 
JAZRAMDAS, DOULATRAM. (Vora & Co., 
Bombay. As. 2.) á 

Mr. Kripalani, General Secretary of 
the National Conz-ess, is a political real- 
ist with an uncommon gift of shrewd 
statement, who champions Gandhi's 
methods primariy because they work. 
He does not revezl his own philosophic 
or religious beliezs; and probably as a 
practical politicier he does not regard 
them as relevani . but he is perfectly 
certain that Gandani has discovered the 
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achievement of supreme .vision. Theoret- 
ically, it is not difficult to “love”. And, 
to-day, many who have become afraid 
of their contempt for humanity, and their 
contempt for themselves, are busy train- 
ing themselves to love mankind. But 
Love is not a concept. It is the brim- 
ming overflow of the grace of God. Many 
men who are great, but not of the great- 
est, men who see far, and see clearly, 
are o.tcasts from the Kingdom, because 
they .ack the one key which will unlock 
the gates. 

To read this book is to realise the im- 
plications inherent in our professed be- 
liefs. “The universe is pervaded by 
God?” Yes, of course, we believe it. 
Well, the implications of that belief are 
eet fcrth here. If the universe is pervad- 
ed b7 God, then, life is a sacrament. 
There is no place for your feet that is 
not holy. You have kinship with all that 
lives and breathes—with all that loves, 
suffers and dies. Whatever happens to 
another, happens to you-—to all. You 
are “responsible for all to all”. You 
can c.aim nothing for your own, except 
the extent to which you have come short 
of the glory of God. 

Th:s book challenges us, not with a 
new and an alien belief, but with the 
implications of our own creed. 

CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


appropriate political technique for the 
Indiae Nationalist movement for a good 
many years to come. Much of The 
Gendsian Way is devoted to controversy 
with Indian Communists, which is gene- 
rally adull business ; but Mr. Kripalani, 
by hs courtesy and humour, contrives 
to be unusually readable in this vein. I 
regret the more that the book is dis- 
figured by a considerable number of 
serious misprints, which interpose a 
psychological barrier between it and tne 
English reader : for this is a book which 
is peculiarly full of interest for the 
English student of Indian politics. Not 
only coes it contain some valuable psy- 
chological and economic information—for 
example, that there is still a widespread 
demar.d that the Indian politician should 
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conform to ascetic standards; and that 
the percentage of the population of India 
dependent upon agriculture is steadily 
increasing—but the general temper of 
Mr. Kripalani’s comment is remarkably 
free from prejudice, extravagance, fanat- 
icism and claptrap. He is a realist,. but 
not a cynic; and, if we may regard him 
as a fair (though exceptionally gifted) 
example of the Congress politician who 
is a follower of Gandhi, the prospects of 
India’s political future are far more en- 
couraging than the majority even of sym- 
pathetic Englishmen are inclined to 
believe. 

It would be unreasonable to judge 
these publications by followers of Mr. 
Gandhi by the standards of their master. 
Hind Sweraj expounds, with the conci- 
sion and clarity of deep insight, a com- 
prehensive philosophy of life; in it Sat- 
yagraha, as a moral and religious atti- 
tude, is indissolubly linked with a repu- 
diation of machine-civilization and West; 
em political democracy, and the ideal is 
rigorously inculcated of a return to a 
society based on the simple agricultural 
community. Thus Gandhi is separated 
by what is almost a spiritual hiatus from 
those of his political followers for whom 
the civilization, the democratic institu- 
tions and the nationalism of the West 
are the summum bonum. It is impossi- 
ble to tell from these publjcations how 
far their authors hold the Western faith. 
Both speak frequently of the desirability 
of “ revolution ” ; but neither makés clear 
the nature of the revolution he desires. 
I am ignorant of the details of the actual 
political situation in India; but it seems 
to me plain that Gandhi’s whole-hearted 
participation in Indian politics, and the 
decisive influence of that participation, 
depend upon his conviction that the 
means are more important than the end, 
He is willing to take part in politics, be- 
cause he believes that by so doifig he can 
create a movement of spiritual and reli- 
gious renovation congenial to Hindu tra- 
dition and the spirit of the Indian 
peasantry. As Mr. Kripalani says :— 
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In this crucial matter of EE ET 
cónformity is something more than exter- 
nal conformity. “Do the works, and ye 
shall know the doctrine.” And it would 
be presumptuous to assert that any man's 
non-violent resistance was entirely super- 
ficial ; but those of whom this could be 
asserted with the least degree of injustice 
are surely those for whom non-violence 
is exclusively a successful political tech- 
nique. Mr. Doulatram comes slightly 
nearer to this position than Mr. Kri- 
palani, but he nowhere really accepts 
it. He endorses non-violence, not sim- 
ply because it has been successful, but 
because the weapon “was dug out of 
the Indian soil”, and because it is an 
instrument of true discipline. 

It ig under the sheltering wing of non- 
violence that the tremendous mass-awaken- 
ing, which is daily developing, has been 


made possible. So aa in practice, the 
ibe maintains 


This is an ineen: statement. 
Non-violence is there regarded-as a pro- 
cess of moral and political education. 
It is not simply a means to a parti- 
cular political end : but it is as it were 
consubstantial with the emergence of a 
new capacity for organized political 
action which can, so long as non-violence 
is held to be the primary imperative, 
never be wholly perverted to unworthy 
ends. Mr. Doulatram’s idea of the true 
political and social goal of India is prob- 
ably very different from Mr. Gandhi’s ; 
and I doubt whether Mr. Kripalani’s 


` is entirely the same : but so Jong as they 


sincerely accept non-violence as an end 
in itself no less than a means, they may 
fairly claim to be loyal disciples of their 
master, 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY 
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_ A Concise History of Buddhist Art 
m Stam. By- RESINALD LE May : With 
a Foreword by Sir John Marshall. 
(Cambridge University Press. 42s.) 

“To know Indian art in India 
alone”, says Sir John Marshall in his 
foreword to this Jook, “is to know but 
half ite story”,- We-are familiar with 
the story, Of Bucldhist art in Central 
Asia and the immensely fruitful Bud- 
dhist influence on the art of China and 
Japan, But the 3tory of the early and 
*. long continued enigrations from India 
to the Farther East, the South of 
China,“ and the Malay Archipelago, to 
the consequences of which Cambodia 
owes the magnificence of Angkor and 
Java the beautiful sculptures of 
Borobodhur,—thie ig a story full of 
deepest interest -ndeed, but singularly 
baffling and obscure. To dispel some of 
this obscurity in regard to one of the 
countries concerned, Siam, and its Bud- 
dbist art, is the >bject of this volume. 
Dr. le May has spent many years in 
Siam, speaks th= language, and has 
visited all the sites and monuments he 
mentions ; he has studied the arts of 
India and Ceylor, and approaches his 
sudject with sympathy. He acknowledges 
a great debt to th= French archeologists 
who have done 30 much to promote 
knowledge of the art and antiquities of 
this part of Asia, especially M. Coedés. 
The English contribution has hitherto 
been very small. 

Those of us therefore who have been 
stirred to admiration by isolated sculp- 
tures in this or that museum, and wish 
to know more of Siamese art and its 
relation to the otner arts of Asia, will 
be glad to take Dr. le May for guide. 
It is true that reading this volume is 
rather like walking through a strange 
wood by a dim ght; but the author 
has at least blazed a track through the 
wood, and when we emerge we find we 
possess a fairly clear conception of the 
successive phases of Siamese Art and 
Siamese history. Probably there will 
be controversy among specialists as to 
some of Dr. le —May’s conclusions on 
particular points; but at any rate he 
provides a serviceable foundation. 


Tre subject: is ‘complicated by.” the : 
fect that we have to deal, not withthe- 
art of a single race but of several‘faces:;  - 
cultural influences have streamed‘‘in-o - 
the country from all sides. And apart 
from traditions and a few inscriptions 
there is little to go upon ‘in ‘the..deter- - 
minacion of dates except the ~compara- . 
tive study of the sculptures themselves”. 

Our author bégins with a few images 
of Indian or Sinhalese origin ‘found’ cn 
Siamese soil; and from what “he tells 
us it is evident that systematic excaya- 
tion would bring much enlightenment `- 
on the development of Siamese’ :Stulp- * 
tures. The first period of native art js - 
that >f the Môn. The Môn race carke 
from Lower Burma and occupied Cem- ` 
tral Siam. To what heights ‘this -a-t 
could rise is seen in the terra-cotta heal 
of Buddha in the Bangkok Museum, 
reproduced by Dr. le May. The fuL- 
ness and vitality of the modelling, the 
sensitiveness, the sense of reality, m 
this moving fragment are extraordinar”, 
This school, our author thinks, was ac- 
tive from the fifth to the tenth centurr. 

Then comes the period of the Khmer 
ascendency, which in its turn was ovér-. 
thrown by the Tai or Siamese as they. 
are known in Europe. The Khmer, who 
built Angkor, were great artists.: Their 
sculpture was inspired both by Buc- 
dhis. and, Hinduism; even in. ths 
images of Buddha there is a latent ser- 
suality and a hint of cruelty which re | 
call tht Hindu gods as they were sculp 
tured in India. In the Buddhas. af 
Khmer type found in Siam these attr- 
butes seem to be softened. Dr. Le May 
reproduces two Buddha heads in sand- 
stone, one in the Victoria and Albert - 
Museum, the other in his own collectior, ` 
which are superb of their kind. 

The Tai are supposed to have been 
immigrants from the South of Chine. 
Our author finds nothing of Chines 
character in their art, and its inspire- 
tion 33 of course wholly Indian. Yet 
perhads one may discern a remote affir- 
ity with Chinese art in Siamese ter- 
dencies in design, with its fondness for 
flame-like shapes, and its rather at- 


t 


' stract character. This may be fanciful ; 
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but one would think that the sculptors, 


however reverentially following Indian 
example, would be influenced by the 
physical type of their own people. In 
any case, the study of the assimilation 
and gradual modification of foreign 
ideals by a gifted race is a fascinating 
theme. . Dr. le May’s story is constant- 
ly interrupted by discussion of obscure 
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problems and controversy on theories 
of other writers, so that it is not too 
easy reading. But this is largely pioneer 
work, and such drawbacks are inevi- 
table. The author does not treat of 
Siamese painting, a subject probably 
still more difficult than the sculpture— 
but not unworthy, of attention. 
LAURENCE BINYON 





‘Benjamin Franklin. By CARL VAN 
Doren. (The Viking Press, New York. 
$3.75.) 

Benjamin Franklin, who stood head 
and shoulders above his contem- 
poraries, ranks as one of the greatest 
men the Western world has produced. 
He was born in 1706, and, beginning 
active life at the age of sixteen, played 
the rôles of a business man, a politician, 
a scientist, a foreign diplomat and a phi- 
losopher, retired from public life at the 
age of eighty-two and died in his eighty- 
fourth year. During this long period ol 
intense activity, he worked without a 
break and his life embraced not only 
most of the significant events in the 
development of the America of that 
century but also many memorable occur- 
rences in the Europe of that day. It 
included the beginnings of American lit- 
erature and journalism, the internation- 
al wars, the Revolution, the Con- 
federation, the shaping of* the Consti- 
tution, the democratic movement within 
the States, the expansion of American 
commerce and industry, science and in- 
vention, the extension of agriculture, 
the development of banking and insur- 
ance, the growth of cities, the move- 
ment for intercolonial and national 
unity, the formulation of economic and 
political theories, relations with Ameri- 
can Indians and the development of 
American philanthropy and education. 
The enumeration of even all tBese gives 
us only a partial list of the major events 
and developments in which Franklin 
played so significant a part. His biog- 
raphy is almost a history of the 
eighteenth century. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that though 
countless special studies had been made 


and many volumes written on various 
aspects of Franklin’s life and career no 
author before Carl Van Doren had at- 
tempted to write a biography covering 
in precise detail his long and many-sided 
life. What he has done, simple in con- 
ception but almost overwhelming in exe- 
cution, has been to set down the com- 
plete life as Franklin himself might have 
written it had he ever completed the 
famous Autobiography which dealt only 
with his years as a rising tradesman, 
and did not reach his memorable years 
as imperial prophet, revolutionary states- 
man, cosmopolitan diplomat, scientist, 
wit, moralist, sage. As he became more 
and more involved in the national life 
of America, he found little time to carry 
out the history of himself that he had 
planned. 

And now Mr. Van Doren has com- 
pleted what Franklin left unfinished. 
Few are better qualified to write the biog- 
raphy of this great man than the pres- 
ent author who has given much of the 
last twenty years to writing and research 
on the life of Franklin and who has 
long been a dominant figure in the 
American world of letters. 

The chief aim in producing this monu- 
mental volume is, the author informs us, 
“to restore to Franklin, so often re- 
membered piecemeal in this or that of 
his diverse aspects, his magnificent 
central unity as a great and wise man 
moving through great and troubling 
events”. To the extent that it is possi- 
ble to do this, Mr. Van Doren has 
done it. His volume is undoubtedly 
the most comprehensive and the most 
critically sympathetic biography of 
Franklin yet produced. But while there 
was consistency of character in Frank- 
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lin, there was m unity of purpose. His 
whole life was opportunistic, and he was 
urged to activity now by curiosity, now 
by benevolence, mow by duty. This was 
characteristic of nis life throughout. He 
did things as they came to him. 

His mind was a federation of purposes, 
working harmonDasly together. Other phi- 
Issophers might ke dark and profound bui 
Franklin moved serenely through the visible 
world trying to inderstand it all. 

What Frank in was in his outstand- 
ing characteristics that America has come 
to be. So to the modern American, Frank- 
lin ig more reo-esentative of American 
traits than ‘Washington, Jefferson or 
“ohn Adams. 

Separated from Franklin by a century 
and a half, Mr Van Doren has sough: 
to understand him and his world not 
only through his own words and his 
Autobiography tut also through the 
thousands of letters, the numerous scat- 
tered articles amd the volumes of scientif- 
ic, political and economic treatises writ- 
ten by him oz about him. Since the 
political history bf the time and the storr 
of Franklin’s activities as a diplomat and 
a statesman act better known, the au- 
thor’s chief contribution is in his detail- 
ed attention to certain aspects of Frank- 
-in’s personal iiie his literary activitie; 
and his scientific interests. These ara 
clearly set forth and well integrated with 
other phases cf his career. Mr. Van 
Doren has vividly reconstructed Frank- 
lin’s surroundmzs, the formal society af 
Boston and Fhiladelphia, the scientific 
society of Lomdon and the aristocratic 
society of Paris in which Frenklm moved 
with so much esse. Equally interestinz 
is the portrayal of Franklin in hs 
family relatiomships and in his frienc- 
ships with pectle unknown to fame.. 


Building the British Empire: To tke 
End of the First Empire. By JAMES 
Trustow Adums. (Scribner's, New 
York. $3.50) 

This is a bxgraphy of the Empir:. 
The well-knowm American author star-s 


But that is not all, There is an ex- 
cellent survey of Franklin’s early literary 
efforts and also a thorough review of the 
various issues of Poor Richard's 
Almanac. In addition, the author pro- 
vides us with an impressive summary 
of Franklin’s scientific activittes—his 
experiments with electricity, the Frank- 
lin stove, the invention of the glass har- 
monica, his interest in scientific agricul- 
ture the first flexible catheter, his study 
of whirlwinds and of the Gulf Stream 
and of canals, his interest in ventilation 
and in the application of oil to rough 
seas. and a hundred other similar ex- 
periments—as fundamental contributions 
to the development of science in America. 

This lengthy biography does not, how- 
ever, give one a clear idea of Franklin’s 
phibsophy or of his economic and polit- 
ical theory as a system. Perhaps this 
ig cue to his solutions to the problems 
having been spread over a long lifetime 
and to the fact that Franklin was in 
himself “a harmonious human multi- 
tude”. All the same, the book is a sig- 
nal contribution to biographical litera- 
ture, It contains much material 
never before presented to the public and 
it racreates the exciting epoch in which 
Franklin lived. Moreover, its value is 
not merely historical; it has human 
value as a portrayal of a great man, 
prepared with great care, subjected to 
the most rigorous scholarship and writ- 
ten with deep affectiom for one of 
history’ g most lovable and fascinating 
figcres. The publication of this work 
may well be reckoned as the outstand- 
ing event of 1938 in American letters. 
Among Mr. Van Doren’s many impor- 
tant works, this is the one most likely 
to survive. 


J. M. KUMARAPPA 


his story from the early hfe of the 
English lands, swept by repeated alien 
raids, and suggests that the infusion of 
forzign blood with varying racial strains 
mzy account for the bewildering con- 
tradictions in British national character. 
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He proceeds to set out a parade of per- 
sonalities and events, stirred to vivid 
life, and while high-lighting subtle or 
dramatic moods avoids dull patches of 
detail. His task is not simply one of 
selection. “ The aim is to discover what 
the British are like, what made them 
what they are”, and how they spread 
out to rule a quarter of the earth. 

The author, curlously, treats the Em- 
pire as a single unit, a sort of Greater 
Britain—as if the colonies had had no 
separate, isolated life of their own. The 
Crown, he tells us, I think incorrectly, 
“sums up in itself as one symbol the 
entire strivings, hopes, aspirations and 
loyalties....of all the peoples of the 
Empire ”. 

Indian affairs occupy barely fifteen 
pages of this bulky volume which carries 
the story down to the independence of 
the United States. The tendency of 
British historians to overestimate empire- 
builders like Warren Hastings is here 
reproduced. Consider this amazing 
statement : “In a little over two years 
Hastings succeeded in giving Bengal the 
best government any Indian province 
had ever had.” Mr. Adams notes no 
anomaly in the divergent fates of Clive 
and Nandakumar, both of whom com- 
mitted forgery. then punishable accord- 
ing to English law with death. Clive 
was raised to the peerage ; Naendakumar 
was hanged. 

The path of Imperiatism is not strewn 
with the roses of a spocless moral stand- 
ard. All Empires have been founded 
and extended by blood and tears. Mr. 
Adams ignores this fact and follows or- 
thodox British historians who have pre- 
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sented him not only with factual mate- 
tial but also with a point of view. So 
he does not speak of the ravages of 
John Company, the terrorist technique 
employed to destroy India’s industries, 
but refers to the “horrors” of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, a doubtful episode 
probably fabricated by one Company 
official proved to have been a notorious 
liar. 

Mr. Adams wisely avoids detailing 
wars in the drum-and-trumpet style. 
But he falters when he tries to explore 
economic aspects. He does not intei- 
pret the nature of mercantile capital- 
ism, the forerunner of finance capital. 
Economic motives do not strike him as 
essential springs of human action. Yet, 
in the light of events that convulse the 
world to-day, does it not seem that, in 
the final analysis, imperialist expansion 
gets nearly all its steam out of an econ- 
omic urge? 

This book may be recommended to the 
lay reader for its clear, arresting unfold- 
ment of Britain’s history. The special- 
ist will find in it, at any rate, a facility 
of phrase, a picturesque presentation. 


BHABANI BHATTACHARYA 


[Those who want to see the picture of 
history from the side of the Indians will do 
well to peruse the Rise of fhe Christian 
Power in India by Major Basu. In that 
connection we might quote some words of 
Benjamin Franklin about Imperialistic wars : 
“ Justice is as strictly due between neigh- 
bour nations as between neighbour citizens. 
A highwayman is as much a robber when 
he plunders in a gang as when single ; and 
a nation that makes an unjust war is only 
a great gang.”—Eps.] 
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Power. By BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
(George Allen erd Unwin, Ltd., London. 
TS. 6d.) 

The theme ož the eighteen chapters of 
this “ new social analysis ”, as it is des- 
ignated, is that power is the funda- 
mental social scEnce—not power in any 
one form, eccromzc, military, propa- 
ganda, or other—but power in general 
and relatively cons.dered in its various 
aspects, and firelly the need of the tam- 
ing of power +r human welfare. The 
work is rich in historical illustrations and 
the subject is considered psvchologically 
and as relatec to philosophy and re- 
ligion, complete with political wisdom. 
Its publication in these tragic days is 
-imely ; it seers to give a clearer anal- 
ysis of present world conditions, and to 
show better the way of future develop- 
ment than any 30x of its kind that we 
have seen. 

If the first apers be found pedan- 
tic, and Russels personal opinions too 
withdrawn, in the later ones we are 
offered a splendid reward for continuing, 
and we are lef in no doubt regarding 
Russell's views. Although he wams us 
against elogueizte, we are much moved 
by the words of this great humanitarian. 

One of the irst points he makes is 
the mistake of Marx and orthodox econ- 
omists in taking economic self-interest 
as the fundenental motive in social 
science. 

We are shown vividly how in this 
mechanical ace the power over matter 
has lessened numan sympathy. He 
writes :— 

In former davs men sold themselves to 
the Devil to acquire magical power. Now- 
adays they quire these powers from 
science, and taemselves compelled to 
become devils. There is no hope for Ty 
world unless power can be 
brought into the service, not of this or on 
group of fanatical tyrants, but of the whole 
of the human race.... If human life is to 
be for the mass of mankind anything better 
than a dull UEN punctuated with moments 
of sharp horm-:, there must be as little 
naked power a: possible. 

Of nationa_ism we read that it is 
stupid ideal, and people perceive that it 

is bringing Europe to ruin” 

Writing of the tendency for organıza- 
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tions to coalesce, he points out that 
“moral obligations are not confined to 
a section of the human race”. In the 
chapter on “Power and Moral Codes” 
he says :— 

All great moralists from Buddha and the 
Stoics down to recent times, treated the 
good as something to be, if possible, en- 
joyed by all men equally....Their Ethic had 
always a twofold source: on the one hand 
they valued certain elements in their ils 
lives; on the other hand, sympathy ma 
them desire for others what t ey desired 
for themselves....Power is the means, in 
ethical contests as in those of politics. But 
with the Ethical systems that have had 
most influence in the past, power is not the 
sale .Their founders were men whose 

athy was universal, and who were felt, 
siege A be possessed ot a wisdom 
suna siik tort orary an ionate 
despots....I do not think that ae ae 
to a tribal or aristocratic ethic can be ol 
long duration; the-whole history of man 
since the time of Buddha points in the 
opposite direction. However passionately 
power may be cesired, it is not power that 
ig thought good in moments of reflection and 
meditation. This is proved by the charac- 
ters of the men whom mankind have 
thought most divine. _ 

Under “The Ethics of Power”, he 
continues :— 

“Tf I had to select four men who had 
more others, I should men- 
tion Buddha and ist, Pythagoras and 
Galileo. No one of the four had the sup- 
pa of the State until after his propaganda 

d achieved a great measure of success. 
No one of the four had much success in his 
own lifetime No one of the four would 
have affected human life as he has done if 
power had been his primary object. No 
one of the four sought the kind of power 
that enslaves others, but the kind that sets 
them free—in the case of the first two, by 
showing how to master the desires that lead 
to strife, and thence to defeat slav and 
subjection ; in the case of the second two, 
by pointing the way towards the control of 
natural forces. It ss not ultimately by vio- 
lence that men are ruled, but by the wisdom 
of those who abpeal to the common desires 
of mankind, for happiness, for inward and 
outward peace, and fer the understanding 
of the world. 

Under “The Taming of Power”. he 


says :— 
“The or d life of the community is 
necessary, ae it is necessary as mechanism, 
not something to be valued on its own ac- 
count. What is of most value in human 
life is more analogous to what all the great 

religious teachers have eG of.” 
. H, BREWSTER 
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Kent's Pre-Critical Ethics. By PAUL 
ARTHUR SCHILPP (Studies in the Hu- 
manities No. 2, Northwestern Univers- 
ity, Evanston and Chicago. $2.50) 

The traditional view of Kant as a 
moral philosopher is that he was an un- 
compromising rationalist and rigorist. 
In his anxiety to uphold the categorical 
nature of the Ought, he wholly excluded 
feeling therefrom, thus depriving it of 
all content. The difficulties of his lan- 
guage and the complicated and unsys- 
tematic way in which he wrote have 
made almost impossible a proper under- 
standing of his doctrines whether as 
metaphysician or as moralist. Of late, 
however, attempts have been made to 
arrive at more sympathetic and correct 
evaluations. Notable in recent years is 
Professor Paton’s work on Kants Meta- 
physic of Expertence. At least as impor- 
tant to a better study of the Critiques 
is the study of what Kant wrote in 
the long years prior to these—essays, dis- 
sertations, letters, lecture-notes, etc. An 
examination of these will reveal the de- 
velcping Kant and help to clarify his 
developed thought. Such an attempt 
was made in the case of Kant’s Ethics 
by Paul Menzer in the second and third 
volumes of Kaent-Studten ; in spite, how- 
ever, of his “ great care and painstaking 
analysis”, he failed to appreciate duly 
much that was significant in the earlier 
writings, with the result that the current 
misconceptions about Kant were left 
standing. e 

The present work of Mr. Schilpp is 
a far more sympathetic study, notable 
for its clear analysis, ample documenta- 
tion, and cogent presentation. We are 
shown how Kant was neither melan- 
cholic nor pessimistic; how he recog- 
nised the place of feelings and helpful 
drives in the moral life; how though 
appreciating the moral sense school, he 
never wholly adopted their dagtrines or 
those of Rousseau ; how his subsequent 
condemnation of these was not a sudden 
inexplicable revolt, but an explication of 
a critical attitude present from the first ; 
how when he stresses the rôle of reason, 
he views it not as an empty deductive 
principle, but as a regulative inductive 
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principle—and so on. Unlike the major- 
ity of works on Kant, the book before 
us makes fascinating reading and pre- 
sents Kant himself as a very lovable 
figure. But Mr. Schilpp is not blind to 
the defective trends in Kant’s thought. 
The present volume is confined to the 
pre-critical Ethics. The author is con- 
vinced that an analysis of the later 
writings will tend only to confirm his 
conclusions, though he has necessarily to 
postpone this attempt. 

The Indian reader has always noticed 
parallels between Kant as traditionally 
presented and certain aspects of Hindu 
Ethics, notably the teaching of the Bha- 
gavad Gita, exhorting to duty in scorn 
of consequence. While in its anti-utill- 
tarian teaching it reveals much in com- 
mon with Kant, it has been thought that 
in doctrines like dedication to God and 
so on, the Gita shows superiority over 
the mere rigorism of Kantian ethics. 
When the latter misconception about 
Kant is dispelled, the former claim will 
have to be revised. Even as it is, the 
Hindu apologist is hard put to it to 
answer the question how far the Gita 
avoids the formalism imputed to Kant. 
What guidance does it givein answering 
concrete ethical problems as to what A, 
BorC should do? One seems compelled 
to offer the code of varnashrama dharma 
as a comprehensive answer to such ques- 
tions. If that is the only answer, Kant 
seems to be a better moralist, in holding 
that morality is dynamic and that “ the 
moral law is holy not because it has been 
revealed to us. Its holiness is original 
and our own reason is capable of reveal- 
ing it to us.” 

Another parallel to Kant is provided 
by Prabhakara who held that the Vedic 
injunctions are obligatory because they 
are spiritual not because of pleasurable 
consequences promised. A man is to 
offer sacrifice because he is enjoined to, 
not because he is promised heaven. 
Even such a rigoristic notion of the 
“Ought ” could not ignore consequence 
utterly. Though heaven did not enter 
into the imperative, an unseen result 
(aptirva) of the present act, contributory 
to future heavenly enjoyment, consti- 
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tutes a “helpfu drive” (niyoga) to the 
action enjoined. The doctrine of nfyoge 
seems to provid2 even a closer link with 
Kant as his teacking is now presented ta 
us. The Prabaikara system is little 
understood and much criticised, sharing 
it a large mezeure the same fate as 
Kant’s ; 1ts nval, the Bhajta school, witk 
its frank exploitazion of the category oi 


The Indwellrg God: Historica 
Study of the Caristien Conception o) 
Divine Immaner.c2 and Incarnation with 
Special Referenze to Indian Thought. 
By E. C. Dewrr<, M.A. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Bese. 7) 

At a time like the present when eco- 
nemic and polit.cal problems claim the 
monopoly of the energies of mankind, it 
is refreshing to ccme across a volume 
devoted to a discussion of the problem 
of Divine In-Dwelling which dermen- 
strates that ever. emidst the clash and 
clamour of cortamporary  civilizaticn, 
there are thinkers interested in the pur- 
suit of eternal verities. Presented to 
Cembridge University as a thesis for the 
Degree of Bache.cr of Divinity in 1936, 
the volume under notice reveals the au- 
thor’s industrious cuest along the path- 
way to Reality. The seventh chapter is 
devoted to an expcsition of the Christian 
tezching about Immmanence. The vicissi- 
tudes of the doctcine in Roman Catholic 
Christianity and in the Reformed 
Churches, the revival of and the reaction 
against Immanenfism in the post-war 
period, are all nar-ated with insight ard 
precision. Generel conclusions are drawn 
in the fourteenth chapter. The fifteenth 
amd concluding caaater refers to certain 
unsolved problems of Divine Imma- 
nence. i 

Mr. Dewick briefly surveys Indian 
corceptions of Divine Immanence in the 
Gita, the Vedas and the Upanishads, and 
exemines the later development of the 
doctrine. 

Tt is not difficclc to agree with the 
author in his main conclusions. 
Thoroughgoing Immanentism, and 
thoroughgoing Transcendentalism are to 
be avoided as undesirable and unprof- 


end-and-means has made a more suc- 
cessful appeal both to the vulgar and to 
tne learned. A re-valuation of ethical 
ideals is necessary in this country ; and 
in the process, a better understanding of 
Kant will prove of immense benefit. As 
a contribution to this the volume de- 
serves a very ccrdial welcome. 

S. S. SURYANARAYANA SHASTRI 


itable extremes. There is the middle 
path. In understanding the relation 
between God in man on the one hand, 
and God in nature on the other, 
some Immanence and some Tran- 
scendence are inevitable. But while the 
wisdom of the Middle Path is obvious 
it is not easy to translate its theoretical 
doctrinal elements into ethical conduct. 
Mr. Dewick’s treatment of Indian Philos- 
ophy reveals but imperfect acquaintance 
with doctrines, details and historical evo- 
lution. He refers to certain well-known 
works by Indian and European writers 
on Indian Philosophy, but that is just 
the reason why he has been misled. I 
shall cite only three instances: (1) It 
is not correct to state that in the Upa- 
nishads the emphasis falls more on 
Immanence than Transcendence. The 
problem cannot be narrowed down 
or restricted to emphasis. The whole of 
the Katha Upanishad teaches Divine 
Transcendente. There are countless 
other texts as well. (2) His view that 
in the Gita logical inconsistencies are 
even more evident than in the Upani- 
shads is not correct. The Gita is defi- 
nitely designed tc remove logical incon- 
sistencies. (3) His view of Madhva of 
Udipi is wrong. It needs immediate 
and thorough overhauling. I do 
not blame Mr. Dewick for special 
pleading here and there in behalf of 
Christianity but I suggest that the 
Middle Path has been carved out by 
followers of other religions who were ex- 
perts in spiritual engineering. Mr. De- 
wick’s study of Divine Immanence is re- 
freshing, resonant with vibrations of 
reason and faith, and it must wake at 
least some from spiritual slumber. 

R. NAGA RAJA SARMA 
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The Voluntary Citizen: An Enquiry 
into the Place of Fhilanthropy in the 
Community. By CoNSTANCE BRAITH- 
WAITE. (Methuen, London. 7s. 6d.) 

One way in which the strongly marked 
individualism of the British people has 
been humanised through the centuries 
is shown by the history of philanthropy 
in England. This book may be described 
as 2 tribute to this spint, as it Is a 
survey of philanthropic activities in- 
spired by the desire to relieve man’s 
estate. The title is happily conceived, as 
it loads the term “ citizen ” with a mean- 
ing which is uncapturable by any Acts 
of Parliament. 

The author approaches the problem 
in a spirit of scientific detachment and 
passes in review voluntary activities in 
every sphere of life, though she confesses 
her personal predilections as a socialist. 
Her main thesis is that even in the best 
ordered society there is bound to be 
scope for voluntary effort undertaken by 
the more fortunate citizens in the inter- 
ests of the backward majority. 

The first section of the book, in some 
ways the most important, is devoted to 
the motives behind all kinds of philan- 
thropy ; the author shows the interrela- 
tionship that must always exist between 
official and non-official effort. She gives 


Bradley ond Bergson.” By RAM 
Murti Loompa. (The Upper India 
Publishing House Ltd, Lutknow. 
Rs. 2-8) 

Philosophical research, unlike scientif- 
ic research, consists in re-thinking old 
problems, re-viewinzg old systems in new 
perspectives and discovering similarities 
between doctrines so far deemed differ- 
ent Mr. Loomba sets to himself the 
task of comparing the philosophical 
systems of Bradley and Bergson. Brad- 
ley, after successively putting to the 
touchstone of self-consistency the various 
categories of experience such as causality, 
space, time, relation and even self, finds 
them internally rant asunder by in- 
consistency amd discord and hence rele- 
gates them all to the world of “ appear- 
ance” and then seeks “reality” in an 


interesting examples of action by the 
state inspired by private zeal, sometimes 
parallel with it, less rarely inspiring it. 

Even in philanthropy there is a con- 
troversial field, as can easily be imagined 
with the multiplicity of ideologies and 
the overflow of missionary zeal to prop- 
agate them. It ıs undesirable for the 
state to enter this field, although in au- 
thoritarian states the experiment seems 
to be succeeding : but the cost of such 
an unnatural suppression of the most 
spontaneous impulse in human nature 
will be found in the long run unduly 
great. This reflection supports the au- 
thors remark that the “voluntary citt- 
zen” thrives only in democratic states. 

The second and third sections are 
largely statistical, and must have in- 
volved tremendous labour in the com- 
piling, since the data are available, we 
believe, only in out-of-the-way corners 
of the book-world. 

The volume is bound to prove a stand- 
ard of reference to the history and re- 
sources of all charitable organisations in 
Britain, with their spheres of influence 
extending from the most obscure parish 
to matters of international concern, such 
as are dealt with by the International 
Labour Office at Geneva. 

P. M. 


Absolute which, in a sense, transcends 
all these categories. Bergson, on the 
other hand, discarding logical analysis, 
takes intuition to be the sole means of 
apprehending the Absolute, which is in- 
finite because it is simple. The Absolute 
of Bergson seems to be concrete and im- 
manent and not abstract and transcend- 
ent like that of Bradley. In spite of this 
divergence between the two systems, our 
author seeks to establish that Bradley 
and Bergson agree in basic tendencies of 
thought and so ultimately arrive at the 
same conclusion as regards the essential 
nature of Reality. It is significant that 
Mr. Loomba takes the help of Indian 
Philosophy to bracket Bradley and 
Bergson together. He contends that it is 
on the vantage-ground of the basic “ vi- 
sion ” of immediate experience, which is 
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direct, non-relatonal and intuitive, that 
Bradley and Bergson meet; this is the 


Civilisation: The Next Step. By C. 
DELISLE BURNE. (Nicholson and Wat- 
son, London. £s. 6d.) 

Mr. Delisle Burns’s latest book is a 
significant contribution to an understand- 
irg of present-cCay problems. It is not 
a political book but a partly psycholog- 
ical and partly ethical interpretation of 
the basis of civ_lisation to-day, explain- 
ing how deficiercies in our social beha- 
vour and morzl codes lead ultimately 
to instability in national life with inevi- 
teble political repercussions. It is neces- 
sary if civilization is to progress that 
the ordinary man should understand 
wat he can dc to serve this end and 
how, by conforming to a certain pattern 
of social behaviour he can help to elim- 
inate all those undesirable facets of 
civilisation which directly or indirectly 
cause distress ard unhappiness. 

One of the bcok’s chief merits is this 
focussing of ressonsibility for the next 
step primarily oa the individual. Civi- 
lisation is defined as “a way of living”, 
dependent to be sure upon economic and 
political factors up to a certain point, 
but “seen best m the manners and cus- 
toms of ordinar7 intercourse in normal 
dzily life”. The “next step” indicated 
for the individual is in the direction of 
the abolition of snobbery, social, racial, 
nétional and ecoromic, and of “a friend- 
liness which car subordinate tc itself 
differences of s2x, age, occupation or 
pclitical and religious opinions”. Civi- 
lisation must perish ultimately if it is 
nct based fundamentally on an all-em- 
bracing friendliress, but it is doubtful 
whether that precise degree of friendl# 
ness is possible as long as the present 
disparity in economic conditions remains. 
Mr. Burns is rot primarily concerned 
with the standards of living but with the 
standards of corduct which have evolv- 
ed in thelast fifty years, but is he possi- 
bly overstressing abstract virtues when 
he says that “if anyone wants to reform 
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mysticism to be met with in both. This 
book presents an original point of view. 
D. S. LONCHE 


the world, he must begin with an mm- 
provement of his own manners ”? 

He has made a broad survey of :he 
new attitude towards women, of -he 
treatment of children, of the new cm- 
ception of manual workers, and of peace 
as a system of government and a rew 
form of life. His arraignment of war 
is masterly. He considers the posit.on 
which he ascribes to some Western peci- 
fists, that “no resistance ought to be 
offered to intolerance or oppressior ”, 
but condemns it as “not practical poli- 
tics ”. 

Civilisation cannot progress unless the 
new standards which Mr. Burns men- 
tiors, as well as the older ones, are ade- 
qua-cely understood by ordinary people in 
their correct perspective, because it is 
only then that we shall have a glimpse 
inte the real problems of civilisation and 
be able to assess their importance by a 
fundamental sense of values rather than 
by our present-day  taboo-ridcen 
standards. 

Iz is not necessary to agree with Mr. 
Burns’s stand on all details. It is possi- 
ble to dissent radically on certain points, 
as on the controversial issue of birth- 
control, and yet to appreciate the sourd- 
ness and the practical nature of most 
of his conclusions. He strikes a who.e- 
some note in his stress of moral valves 
and his final conclusion that “the next 
ster must be such as to make more wice- 
spread and powerful the feeling jor 
justice”. Mr. Burns brushes aside 
“wise sayings or traditional proverbs” 
as “the basis for ethical teaching” kut 
would not the popularizing and the 
grasping of the following statement 3y 
the ancignt Indian lawgiver further the 
last-mentioned objective? Say The 
Laws of Manu (VIII. 15) 


Justice, bein 


violated, destroys ; justice, 
being preserv 


preserves ; therefore just.ce 

mus: not be violated, lest violated just.ce 

destzoy us. - 
E. x. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“IT WOULD BE A PITY, IF...” 


One purpose of THE ARYAN PATH is 
admirably served by the September issue 
—the making known to the West 
of an Indian philosophy of hie, 
and, to the East, of the reactions 
of a few Westem writers to Mr. 
Gandhi’s views. It would be a pity, 
however, uf misunderstanding should 
arise because of an erroneous 
identification of Mr. Gandhi’s theories 
and practices (political and other) with 
the teachings of the Esoteric Philosophy 
associated with the name of H. P. 
Blavatsky, who was inflexible in her nie 
never to enter the arena of Anglo-Indian 
politics, however they were disguised. It 
may be asked, what has all this to do 
with Swaraj, as conceived by Mr. 
Gandhi? Unfortunately, we cannot 
dissociate Mr. Gandhi’s philosophy of 
life from his political activities, which 
have been many and various and, oc- 
casionally, disastrois, as he has always 
been the first to admit. That being so, 
it ig most necessary to emphasise the 
fact that Theosophy, as such, takes its 
stand upon the duty of directing the 
formation of public opinion “by incul- 
cating those higher and nobler concep- 
tions of public and private duties which 
lie at the root of zll spiritual and mate- 
rial improvement.” (The Key to Theos- 
ophy.) 

This reform in human nature can be 
effected only by ar. understanding of the 
fundamental principles of the Secret 


Doctrine, which imply the exclusion of 
no one from the operation of Brother- 
hood, and are most decidedly non-sec- 
taran and impartial as factors in our 
judgment of human affairs. Mental and 
emotional slavery is to be condemned 
equally with blind violence as being con- 
ducive to an unjust and despotic author- 
ity. India (like the West at least in 
this respect) has ever been prone to rely 
upon “spiritual” authority and to watch 
for an external saviour. Long ago, it 
was pointed out by one of Mme. Blavat- 
sky’s Instructors that “the present ten- 
dency of education is to make them (the 
people of India) materialistic and root 
out spirituality ”, and that “with a prop- 
er understanding of what their ances- 
tors meant by their writings and teach- 
ings, education would become a blessing, 
whereas now it 1s often a curse”, The 
task before the student of Theosophy 
in India, as elsewhere, remains what 
it has been throughout the history of 
the Theosophical Movement, namely, to 
“help to furnish the materials for a need- 
ed universal religious philosophy; one 
impregnable to scientific assault, because 
itself the finality of absolute science, and 
a religion that is indeed worthy of the 
name since it includes the relations of 
man physical to man psychical, and of 
the two zo all that is above and below 
them.” 


London. B. P. HOWELL 





As CORRECTION 


On page 37 of THE ARYAN PATH for 
January 1939 you have inadvertently 
left a reader open to the impression that 
the sentence which you quote from me 
expresses my judgment. 

In the article in Time & Tide from 


which ycur quotation is drawn, I go on 
in the next issue to say: “ But for one 
thing my mind would feel constrained 
to accept the logic of pacifism.” 


Oxford MICHAEL E. SADLER 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


In this nurter of THE ARYAN 
PATH our contr.butors have spread 
a tare which ouznat to go a great way 
toward helping those who wish to 
nourish the wo-zld. There is little 
doubt left in thinking minds of the 
failure of familtar methods of avert- 
ing war or sustaning order in times 
of peace. The views of India's great 
leader are drawing increasing atten- 
tion to thems2ves. But between 
theory and praczice there is en abyss 
which needs to be speedily bridged if 
the doctrines o? Satyagraha are to 
save our humamty. Almost without 
exception every one acknowledges the 
might and the ability of the prin- 
ciples implicit in the philosophy of 
Non-violence ; but there are many 
who have litte faith in human 
nature and wkc therefore regard 
those principles as impracticable 
for the world cf to-day. There is 
a basis for holcing this view, inas- 
much as in so many parts of the 
world violence kas been organised 
and is actually az work. What can 
Spain or China do when violent ene- 
mies are active within their geograph- 
ical boundaries? Almost nothing. 
There it remains only for individ- 
uals to develop < non-violent mind 
by self-purification, and to suffer the 
pain and the humiliation of heart 
which will yield tae strength of soul 
that can protect a whole neighbour- 
hood. But this faith is difficult for 


people brought up in materialistic 
concepts of life, of evolution and bf 
the Universe. 

There are, however,  territorics 
where it is still possible for people :o 
study and to reflect upon the philas- 
ophy of Satyagraha, and to prepa-e 
themselves and their co-citizens ~o 
use it to stem the oncoming tice 
which must envelope the whole ef 
Europe in a terreur. 

Especially here in India nationz] 
Karma has brought us a super 
opportunity, for in our midst næ 
only lives and sets an example, btt 
also labours assiduously to teac 
others, one who has mastered the 
technique of Non-violence or Saty= 
graha. Gandhiji both propounds anł 
exemplifies his philosophy, which 5 
as noble in ideas as it is practical, æ 
potent for uplifting the morals of th= 
individual as it is practicable for ex- 
ercising the highest forms of altruism 
Thousands of Indians are foregoing 
the advantage which Gandhiji’s pre- 
sence and instruction offer; all re- 
vere him and touch his feet, but how 
many revere him sufficiently to offer 
their minds purified by his instructior 
and their hearts inspired by his exam- 
ple ? Not ignorance but false knowl- 
edge holds them back to their owr 
detriment and, worse, to the detriment 
of the Motherland and therefore ol 
che world, 


H UID 


Point out the ‘' Way "'——however dimly, l 
and lost among the host-~as does the evening a Ac, = 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. T ni a R 
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THE WEST AND THE EAST 


In this number we have brought 
together and arranged contributions 
which are intended to show the reader 
that in the removal of mental con- 
fusion and in re-creating order in the 
Occident India can render real service 
to the world. In the past India has 
influenced the thought of the West, 
and the first article we publish reveals 
how deep was the impress which she 
made and how widespread and varied 
her influence. The writer is not an 
effusive patriot claiming undeserved 
credit for his Motherland; he is a 
scholar and a historian whose re- 
searches are marked by a thorough- 
ness recognized and admired by 
Western savants. It was not only 
Indian thought that travelled in an- 
cient days but also Indian commodi- 
ties; Dr. Radhakumud Meokerji’s 
article reveals the highly civilized 
condition of old India. It was an 
India not only of philosophers and 
gymnosophists but also of artists and 
of artisans, of creators of beauty and 
of craftsmen whose handiwork 


adorned the marts of Rome herself. 

The internal conditions of India 
are pictured for us in the two articles 
which we print under the caption 
“Social Order in Old India” ; they 
describe the harmonious conditions of 
a society in which the woman, as 
mother, wife and daughter, wielded 
great power and enjoyed a status yet 
to be attained by the modern Euro- 
pean woman.. 

But the West has developed her 
own culture, and Dr. Goetz brings 
out the fact that the Orient and the 
Occident possess common cultural 
tendencies and shows how these can 
link the educated people of the two 
hemispheres. The educated Oriental 
Has gone a great way in assimilating 
Western culture, and in doing so, un- 
fortunately, has adopted habits and 
manners which are not marks of cul- 
ture but signs of human frailty and 
ignorance. Japan has become moder- 
nized to her great detriment and 
moral deterioration; in India also 
many of the so-called educated have 
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acquired a hybe d mentality the evil 
efects of whick are not as fully per- 
ceived as they sould be. On the other 
hand, the Westerner living in the East 
hes signally faled to assimilate the 
culture of the Or.ent. Few Westerners 
resident in Indiz really come in con- 
tact with the vitel breath, the medita- 
ting mind and tke throbbing heart of 
Indian souls. They know India 
superficially ; thair point of view is 
narrow because ~hey are obsessed by 
the notion of their own superiority. 
They lose innurrerable opportunities 
of learning the wisdom of India, and 
this not only they themselves but 
also the lands from which they come 
and to which they return are the 
losers. 

The culture cf India is fundamen- 
tally spiritual; although to-day a 
great deal of -eligious degradation 
ex:sts, yet in Indan thought there is 
power to save a collapsing civiliza- 
ticn. In Mr. Leslie Belton’s article 
the way is indicted. Neither Hindu- 
ism nor Islam ror any other creed 
can save civilization, any more than 
can the Christ:en churches. Here 
the missionaries of the various Chris- 
tian churches ave cut a sorry 
figure. They aave ignored what 
Indian culture has to offer and have 
remained narrow sectarians. The pure 
Christiamity of Jesus is not known in 
India and that too, is due to the 
chrch missionar.es. We know many 
Indians—Gandkiji is one—who ap- 
preciate greatly the precepts and the 
example of Jesus, but refuse to accept 
the delusion thet Christianity is the 
best of creeds ani Jesus the only be- 
gozten Son of Gad. It is because the 
missionaries try +o foist this Celusion 
upon the people that they are suspect, 


even Gandhiji, famous for his spirit 
of tolerance and of charity referred to 
this a few days ago. To Dr. Chester- 
mar:, the medical secretary of the 
English Baptist Mission, who asked 
“What contribution can medical 
missionaries make towards the raising 
of ethical standards in professional 
life?” Gandhiji replied :— 

You may think me uncharitable, but 
so long as the mental reservation is 
there that medical missionaries would 
like all their patients and co-workers to 
become converts to Christianity, so long 
will there remain a bar to real brother- 
hood... Missionaries... retain every- 
thing of the West in their daily lives 
forgetting that clothes and food and 
modes of life are in response to climate 
and to surroundings and adjustment, 
therefore, becomes necessary. 

No, it is not along sectarian lines, 
that religion can aid the people. The 
“heart of Religion” has to be dis- 
covered and a knowledge of mystical 
philosophy and of occult science is 
necessary for that task. Modern 
science has only re-evolved the very 
method of investigation and of re- 
search which ancient soul scientists 
before theni used. One of the diff- 
culties in the way of utilizing their 
discoveries is the notion that primi- 
tive men were savages. In her Isis 
Unveiled and The Secret Doctrine, 
H. P. Blavatsky has shown how, at 
the very appearance of man on earth, 
Perfected Men, the flowers of pre- 
vious ftelds of evolution, acting as the 
Fathers of the human race, imparted 
knowledge which, however obscured, 
has never been lost. It has reached us 
in this cycle. It isin that knowledge 
that reformers like Mr. Belton will 
find the key to discover the heart of 
Religion for themselves and, more, to 
aid others in that task. 


INDIAN INFLUENCE ON WESTERN 
THOUGHT | 


(Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji is famous for his researches in ancient Indian 
history ; he is a recognized authority on the subject.—Eb. ] 


India’s influence on Western 
thought is a part of the larger fact of 
her intercourse with the West. The 
usual belief is that isolation rather 
than intercourse with foreign coun- 
tries has moulded India’s history. 
That isolation is to some extent the 
product of her geography. Nature 
shut off India by mountain-barriers 
in the north and seas on the south. 
Yet India has had constant and vital 
communication with the world out- 
side by both land and sea. In earliest 
times, as shown by archeological dis- 
coveries, India had developed in the 
Indus Valley a chalcolithic civili- 
zation intimately associated with con- 
temporary civilizations in Mesopo- 
tamia and Asia Minor. Commerce 
in commodities brought in its wake 
commerce in ideas. The Indus seals 
marked by the humped bull and other 
specifically Indian products have 
been unearthed at Ur ands other 
sites in layers of c. 2800 B.c. Inscrip- 
tions at Boghaskoi in Cappadocia 
show the Hittite worship of the Vedic 
gods, Indra, Varuna, Mitra and the 
twin Nasatyas, in c. 1400 Bc. In 
975 B.C. Hiram, King of Tyre, des- 
patched his fleet of “ ships of Tars- 
hish ” from the port of Ezign Geber 
at the head of the Gulf of Akaba in 
the Red Sea to the port of Ophir for 
a supply of “ivory, apes, and pea- 
cocks ”. There may be a controversy 
as to the location of this ancient 
port of Ophir, but none as to 


the imports being Indian. The 
trade in peacocks with Babylon 
is expressly referred to in the Baveru 
JGiaka telling of Indian merchants 
sailing out of sight of land for months 
in that trade. The Rig-Veda mentions 
merchants . going to sea for the 
sake of gain, galleys of a hundred 
oars and shipwrecked persons “ with- 
out support of land ”. The Phoenicians 
of the Levant were the pioneers of 
this trad2 in the Western world and 
the Dravidians on the Indian side. 
Besides Stirparaka (modern Sopara), 
Bhrigu Kachchha (Broach) was an- 
other ancient port of Western India. 
Persia soon intervened between 
India and the West. The Eastern 
conquests of Cyrus, the Achamenean 
Emperor (558-530 B.c.) included the 
district called Gandaritis = Gandhiara 
(Herodotus, I. 153 and 177) while 
Cyrus himself is stated to have died 
from wounds received in a battle with 
“the Indians” (Ctesias, Frag. 37, ed. 
Gilmore). According to Xenophon 
(Cyropadia, I. 1, 4), Cyrus “brought 
under his sway Bactrians and 
Indians ” and extended his authority 
eto the Erythrean Sea” = the 
Indian Ocean. The inscriptions of 
Darius (522-486 B.c.) at Persepolis 
(518-515 B.c.) and Naksh-i-Rustam 
(515 B.C.) mention Hi(n) du or Pun- 
jab as part of his dominion. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus (III. 94), this part 
of India was the twentieth satrapy in 
Darius’s empire and contributed a 
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third of its total revenue, estimated 
at 360 talents of gold-dust = over 
a million pounds sterling. This gold 
was derived partly from the washings 
of the Indus beds, markedly aurifer- 
ous in those days (V. Ball in Indian 
Antiquary, August, 1884) and partly 
from what Herodotus calls “ the gold- 
digging ants” supposed to be the 
Tibetan mastiffs digging up gold 
[cf. Patbpilika gold mentioned in the 
Mahabharata). Herodotus (IV. 44) 
also tells of a naval expedition des- 
patched by Darius in 517 B.C. under 
Scylax to explore the Indus after he 
had established his hold on the Indus 
Valley. Xerxes (486-465 B.C.: took 
advantage of his Indian provinces to 
secure an Indian contingent to fight 
his battles in Greece. It comprised 
“Gandharians’”’ as well as “Indians”. 
These Indian troops, the first te fight 
on European soil, marched through 
the bloody defiles of Thermopylae 
and rendered such a good account of 
themselves that after the retreat of 
Xerxes they were detained by the 
Persian commander Marconius 
(Abbott’s History of Greece, Val. IT) 
for his Beeotian campaign. In 320 B.C. 
Darius III indented upon India for 
soldiers to fight for him at arbela 
against Alexander; some of them 
fought under the Satrap of Bactria ; 
others, “ the mountainous Ind:ans”’, 
were led by the Satrap of Aracnosia. 
Thus the Persian Empire greatly faci-. 
litated Indian contact with the West. 
Aryan language, culture, manners 
and customs offer points of similarity 
to those of the Indo-Germanic peoples 
of ancient Europe. Sanskrit is akin 
in words and concepts to Greek and 
Latin. Vedic society agrees with 
Homeric in many points: society 
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consisting of a number of patriarchal 
families and made up of tribes; the 
descent of highlanders upon the 
doce people of the plains who are 
conyuered and subdued to their cul- 
ture; worship of the gods of the 
“Upper Air ” in both, Father Heaven 
(Jupiter, Dyaus, Pitar), Mother 
Earth (Prithivi), the wide expanse 
of Heaven (Varuna), the Dawn 
(Avrora, Ushas) or the Sun (Helios, 
Sūra). Even the heroes of Homer 
were charioteers like those of Maha- 
bhārcta. Indian thought early in- 
fluenced Greek philosophy. The sim- 
ple eschatology presented by Homer 
did not satisfy the growing sense of 
the mysteries of life and demand for 
thei solution. The pioneers of this 
new thought were the Ionian Greeks 
of Asia Minor who were in intimate 
touch with Persia and through 
Persia with India where the Ionians 
were called Yavands. Panini (c. 750 
B.C.) refers to the Greek script 
as Yevanant lipi. Thales of Miletus, 
the -ounder of Greek philosophy, wes 
followed by philosophers like Xeno- 
phanes, Parymenides, and Zeno, who, 
like the Rishis of the Vedas and Upg- 
nishads, sought for the One Ultimate 
Reality behind the Many and found- 
ed Greek metaphysics. This Eleatic 
Schcol was followed by the Orphic 
movement, marked by some kind of 
pantheism, insistence on the soul in 
preference to the body in which the 
soul is supposed to be imprisoned, 
and the consequent yearning of the 
soul for release from that prison. 
Orphism is traced to Pherecydes of 
Syrcs (c. 600 B.C.) and his disciple, 
Pytkagoras, as its founders. 
Pythagoras, born c. 580 B.C. on the 
Island of Samos, travelled widely 
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and studied Egyptian, Assyrian and 
Indian thought, according to his 
biographer, Iamblichus. Garbe 
(Greek Thinkers, I. 127) considers it 
quite possible that Pythagoras, who 
was a contemporary oí the Buddha, 
was brought into touch with Indian 
thought through Persia. But the 
most convincing proof of his familiar- 
ity with Indian thought is the evi- 
dence furnished by the philosophy of 
Pythagoras who introduced to the 
Western world the doctrine of the 
transmigration of the soul in a never- 
ending series of births and deaths. 
That is a cardinal doctrine of Indian 
philosophy, Vedic or Buddhist. Like 
the Buddhists and Jains, the Pytha- 
goreans took their stand upon the 
sanctity of life ard on ahimsa, non- 
violence, as the real religion, and 
abstained from eating meat. 
Pythagoras and Empedocles claim- 
ed to recall their past births like 
Indian yogis. Metempsychosis was 
accepted by Pindar and by Plato, who 
further believed in its consequential 
Indian doctrine of Karma. We find 
in Phaedrus the statement that “each 
soul, returning to the election of a 
second life, shall receive one agreeable 
to his desire”, The Republic ends 
with the remarkable Apologue des- 
cribing how souls released from their 
bodies receive their next incarnation 
at the hands of Lechesis, daughters of 
necessity (karma). 
_ In 570 B.C. Xenophanes introduced 
to Greek philosophy the chargcteristic 
Hindu doctrine cf God as the ulti- 
mate Reality pervading the Universe 
and sustaining it by His thought. 
Empedocles, Starting with transmi- 
gration, arrives at a number of doc- 
trines recalling the Sdmkhya System 
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of Kapila, who conceives of Prakriti 
or primordial matter out of which 
evolves the world of objects under 
the influence of the three Gunas, 
Sativa, Rajas, Tamas, corresponding 
to Lightness, Activity and Inertia. 
Empedocles also presents matter as 
made up of the four elements, Earth, 
Water, Air and Fire acted upon by 
the motive forces of attraction and 
repulsion, Love and Hate. This cor- 
responds to the Sanskrit five Reals, 
Kshitt, Ab, Teja, Marut, V yoma. 

Even the Hindu conception of the 
Virat-purusha whose body constitutes 
the universe or that of Brahmända, 
the Golden Egg out of which was born 
Brahma, the Lord of the Universe, 
the thought of the Supreme Soul 
producing that egg, finds an echo in 
Orphic legend. Zeus had swallowed 
up Phanes, the offspring of the great 
“ World-Egg ”, in whom were con- 
tained the seeds of all things, and 
then made the universe out of His 
body. The world is thus the body of 
God, the heavens are his head, the 
Sun and Moon his eyes, and Ether is 
his mind, almost on the lines of the 
famous Purusha-Stkta of the Rig 
Veda. 

Again, the Hindu division of 
society into varnas or castes, Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas, VaiSyas and 
Sudras is paralleled in the division in 
Plato’s Republic into Guardians, 
Auxiliaries and Craftsmen. Socrates_ 
attributes a divine origin to sociali, 
divisions which should be perpetuat- 
ed ; “ otherwise the state will certain- 
ly perish ”. The parallelisms between 
Platonic and Hindu philosophy are 
brought out by B. J. Urwick in his 
Message of Plato. The Socratic doc- 
trine, “ No one sins willingly ”, may 


be compared with the Hindu theory 
of avidyd, igncrance, as the cause of 
suffering and rebirths. In Plato’s 
Republic the stznificant simile of the 
cave is an echo of the Vedanta doc- 
trine of Ma@yé or illusion. Plato’s 
Dialogues are tull of passages recall- 
ing those of the Upanishads like :— 

“From the Unreal lead me to the 
Real, from Darkness to Light, from 
Death to Immcrtality !”’ 

These paralle.s of Greek and Hindu 
thought cannot be accident. E-sebius 
records and ascribes a Greek tradition 
to his contemporary Aristoxenus that 
Indian philosophers had visited 
Athens and held discussions with 
Socrates. Intercourse between the 
two countries received impetus from 
Alexander’s invasion of India. This 
was followed br Greek ambassadors 
visiting the coart of the Maurya 
Emperor at Pataliputra, of whom the 
most famous was Megasthenes who 
was struck by the many points of 
resemblance between Greek and 
Hindu philosophy. King Bindusara 
corresponded rezularly with Antio- 
ckus I, whom he asked to get him 
samples of Greek wine and -aisins 
and a Sophist to teach him tne science 
of argumentation. Antiochus replied 
that he had pleasure in sending the 
wine and the réisins asked for, but 
was sorry that “it was not consider- 
ed good form to trade in Sophists”’. 

Soon came Asoka (274-234 B.C.) 
known for his <oreign missions! to 
five Greek kings—Antiochus of Syria, 
Ptolemy Philacelphus of Egypt, 
Antigonus Gonetos of Macedonia, 
Magas of Cyrene and Alexander of 
Epirus. These missions were charged 
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ww. the Indian message of ahimsa, 
peace between man and every sen- 
tient creature, and man’s duty of pro- 
vidmg for the relief of suffering 
wierever found. It was a message 
of Dharma-Vijaya, peaceful spiritual 
conquests replacing those of war 
which was outlawed. Asoka ruled 
over an enlarged Indian Empire 
which extended up to the borders of 
Persia. Trade in goods continued 
quita briskly between India and the 
West. The coins of the times show 
that Greek and Indian merchants 
were constantly coming and going, 
buring and selling. 

After the death of Asoka, Greek in- 
fluer.ce established a stronghold in a 
regar kingdom founded in about 
250 3.c. by the Greek descendants of 
Alexander’s colonists in Bactria 
uncer Diodorus. One of these Greek 
Kirgs, Menander, became a Bud- 
dhist, 2s shown in Milinda Pañka. 
HeLodorus the Greek ambassador of 
Kirg Antialcidas became a convert to 
Vaishnavism in the second century 
B.C. 

The Bactrian Greeks were followed 
by Saka and Parthian Princes. The 
Apcs*le Thomas is supposed to have 
suffered martyrdom at the court of 
Gorzjophernes, one of these kings. 

Tasn came the Kushan Empire. 
Karishka’s coins represent Greek, 
Hindi and Buddhist deities. Kanish- 
ka ireely employed Greek workmen 
and silversmiths. Agesilas 1s men- 
tioned as the “ overseer of Kanishka’s 
Vihéra”’ in a Kharosthi inscription 
on z relic-casket in Shahjii-ki-Dheri. 
The mixture of Greek and Indian cul- 
ture culminated in the Gandhara 
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School of Art. The Pax Romana 
stimulated Indian intercourse with 
the West. The Imperial Kushan gold 
coinage is modelled on that of con- 
temporary Roman emperors. The 
chief centres of Indian trade with the 
West were Antioch, Palmyra and 
Alexandria, where Indian and Greek 
merchants and men of letters freely 
met and exchangec: ideas. The cen- 
tres of this trade in India were along 
the coast of Malabar. The scents, 
spices and precious stones of South- 
ern India were greatly in request in 
the West. This trade is described 
in the Periplus written by an Alexan- 
drian sea-captain about the time of 
Nero. Pliny laments India’s draining 
the Roman Empire of gold, estimated 
at a million pounds sterling, and the 
decay of decorum in Roman ladies 
whose nudity was not covered even 
by seven folds of Indian muslim. 
Sumptuary laws were passed against 
this brisk Indian traffic in muslins. 
Roman trade agencies or colonies 
were established at Muziris (Cran- 
ganore) , Madura and Pukar. Roman 
coins were deposited by this trade in 
many places in Southern India. A 
Tamil poet tells of “large ships of 
Yavanas bringing gold along the Peri- 
yar and returning laden with pepper”. 
Some of the Tamil kings employed 
“the dumb Mlechchhas” or non- 
Indians. 

Simultaneously Hindu philosophy 
was penetrating the Hellenistic 
Schools of Asia Minor and, Egypt. 
Apollonius of Tyana (c. 50 A.D.) came 
to Taxila for study. Bardesanes gives 
an account of Buddhist monastic life 
and Brahmanical manners and cus- 
toms. Plotinus, founder of the Neo- 
Platonic School, accompanied Gor- 
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dian in his expedition against Sapor, 
King of Persia, in 242 A.D., only as 
an opportunity to come into contact 
with students of Indian philosophy. 
This explains the close resemblance 
between Neo-Platonism and the 
Vedanta and Yoga systems. The fol- 
lowing words of Plotinus have a 
Vedantic ring: “Souls which are 
pure and have lost their attraction 
to the corporeal will cease to be de- 
pendent on the body. So detached 
they will pass into the world of Being 
and Reality.” Neo-Platonism also 
enjoins abstention from animal food 
and sacrifices, showing the influence 
of Buddhism. 

Clement of Alexandria (150-218 
AD.) is full of Buddhist thought. 
“ There are ”, he says, “ some Indians 
who follow the precepts of Boutta 
whom by an excessive reverence they 
have exalted into a god.” This is 
the first Greek mention of the 
Buddha. He also mentions the pre- 
sence of Buddhists at Alexandria and 
remarks that “the Greeks stole their 
philosophy from the barbarians ”. 

There is surprising similarity be- 
tween Buddhist and Christian para- 
bles and miracles, between the Gospel 
story and the life of the Buddha as 
related in later works like the Lalita 
Vistara : the Buddha’s miraculous 
conception and nativity, Asita corre- 
sponding to Simeon ; the temptation 
af Mara ; the twelve disciples with 
the “ beloved disciple” Ananda ; the 
miracles and the Buddha’s discount- 
ing these as proofs of his Buddha- 
hood ; the story of a pious disciple 
walking on the waters in Jataka 190. 
The Jatakas are centuries older than 
the Gospels. Jataka 78 tells of the 
feeding of five hundred monks by the 
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Buddha with a single cake in 
his single begging-bowl, anticipating 
a similar story of Christ. ‘‘ Nascent 
Christianity ” as stated by V. A. 
Smith “was meeting full-grown 
Buddhism in the Academies and 
markets of Asia and Egypt.” Alex- 
andrian Christianity had many 
Indian features like the rosary, 
worship of relics. exaggerated forms 
of asceticism and the like. 

Gnosticism is another fruit of the 
mixture of Indian and European 
thought. It is described as “ Oriental- 
ism in a Hellenic mask”. It aimed 
at a fusion of Oriental, Platonic and 
Caristian ideas. Its founder was 
Basilides, a Hellenized Egyptian 
(117-1388 A.D.). “The theory of 
Basilides is that the soul has pre- 
viously sinned in another life and 
er.dures its punishment here, the elect 
with the honour of martyrdom, and 
the rest by appropriate punishment.” 
(Clement) Basilides thus believed 
in transmigration, in the doctrine of 
Karma, in the soul as free from all 
qualities, in God as unpredicable 
(like Brahma) and even stated that 
the divine self of Jesus went into 
“Nirvana” at death. (J. Kennedy 
on “ Buddhist Gnosticism” in the 
J.R.AS. for 1902). 

Alexandria as a centre of learning 
ceased to be after 642 A.D. when its 
famous library was destroyed by 
Caliph Omar ard its manuscripts 
furnished fuel for the public baths 
for six months. But very scon its 
place was taken by new schools at 
Baghdad, Cairo, end Cordova. Bagh- 
dad served as a clearing-house for 
Eastern and Western culture from 
762 to 1258, when it was destroyed 
by the Mongols. During these Dark 
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Ages the Arabs held the torch 
of learning, borrowing from Hindu 
sources. Sanskrit treatises were trans- 
lated into Arabic and thence into 
Latn. Alberuni (973) learnt San- 
skrit and introduced Hindu learning 
to che Arabs and the West, subjects 
like astronomy, mathematics and 
medicine. Alexandria also inspired 
Sarsxrit works like Romaka Sid- 
dhanta or PaultSa Siddhinta based 
on the works of Paul of Alexandria 
(373 AD.). The medical works of 
Charaka and Susruta influenced Arab 
medizal writers like Avicenna whose 
worss in Latin translation introduced 
the science to medieval Europe. 

Foik-stories like the Ja@takas, Pañ- 
chatcnira and MHitopadesa have 
greatly influenced European litera- 
ture. A typical example is the story 
of the Judgment of Solomon. The 
fable of the ass in a lion’s skin occurs 
in Plato’s Cratylus. Indian stories 
found their way to Asia Minor from 
the sixth century B.C. Æsop wrote 
at the court of Croesus of Lydia. His 
Fatles were translated into Latin by 
Phedrus and into Greek by Babnius 
in Alexandria about 200 a.D. Hindu 
stores like the “Seventy Tales of a 
Parrot” (Suka Saptati) reached the 
West through the Persian version 
Tutinimeh and the Arabian Nights. 
The famous story of Sindbad the 
Sailo- is of Hindu origin. The story 
of the Ebony Horse in Chaucer’s 
Squite’s Tale is borrowed from the 
Hindu story of a wooden Garuda. 
According to Burton, it travelled 
from India through Persia, Egypt 
and Spain to France whence it reach- 
ed Chaucer’s ears. 

Tae Sassanian King Anushirvan 
had another collection of Indian 
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stories rendered into Pehlevi and 
Caliph Al-Manstir (753-784 A.D.) 
had it rendered into Arabic. These 
stories under the title of Kalilah wa 
Dimnah (named after the two 
jackals, Karataka and Damenaka) 
were translated into Persian, Syriac, 
Latin, Hebrew and Spanish, and later 
into German, Italian and English. 
They were known in Europe as the 
Fables of Pilpay (from Bidyapat 
= Vidydpati, Master of Wisdom), 
a Brahmin who plays a leading part 
in them. La Fontaine has used these 
fables of “ the Indian Sage Pilpay ”. 
The Indian origin of these Euro- 
pean stories is further proved by the 
fact that their animals and birds such 
as lion, jackal , elephant, or peacock, 
are all Indian. In the European set- 
ting, the jackal is transformed into 
a fox. In the well-known Welsh 
story of Llewellyn and Gelert, the dog 
and the wolf take the place of the 
mongoose and the cobra of the 


Pafichatanira story. The father kills 
the hound left in charge of his baby 
for marks of blood on its jaws and 
finds the child alive beside a dead 
wolf. La Fontaine makes a girl 
with a pail of milk or a basket of 
eggs dream and build castles in the 
air from its profits. In the Pañcha- 
tantra, it is a Brahmin proud of his 
begging-bowl overfilled with rice. 
Many European fairy-stories written 
by Grimm or Hans Andersen are 
traced to Indian origins. Chaucer’s 
Pardoner’s Tale has its origin in the 
Vedabbha Jataka. The famous story 
of Barlaam and Josophat is but the 
Buddhist story of the renunciation of 
Gautama (Josophat = Bodhisat 
= Bodhisattva). The story of the 
Pound of Flesh in Shakespeare’s 
Merchant of Venice is also of Bud- 
dhist origin. [References : Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. I and works or 
writings cf H. G. Rawlinson, Warm- 
ington, Charlesworth and Schoff.] 
RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI 


[If the above article may be described as showing the glory of ancient India 
abroad, the following by Shri V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Lecturer in Indian 
History of the University of Madras, shows the harmony maintained within her 
borders by excellert administrative institutions,—Ens.] 


THE SOCIAL ORDER IN OLD INDIA 


[Below we print two articles which reveal the advanced social order attained 


ir. the India of old.—Epb.] 


I. THE INDIVIDUAL IW HINDU POLITY 


That the ancient Hindu polity 
had realised the concept of society as 
different from a state and that both 
society and the state existed as separ 
rate entities are hard facts which 
challenge scruliny by the mosz acute 
critic. The conception that underlay 
both Hindu society and the state 
was that each was an organism by 
itself. Hindu society was conceived 
as comprising individuals in various 
stages of evolution, all engaged in 
their respective functions and yet 
enjoying freedom. So also in their 
concept of the body politic, generally 
characterised as the seven-limbed 
state!, there was a certain organic 
unity. The seven limbs which com- 
pcesed the state were interrelated and 
interdependent, which had much to 
do with the normal efficient working 
of the state. The seven constituents of 
the state were not strung arbitrarily 
together, but were the natural corol- 
laries of a functional institution. The 
conception was essentially functional 
in character.? The correlation of state 
and society was remarkable ; the one 
complemented and supplemented the 
other. ° 

What was the end of the state ac- 
cording to the Indian conception ? It 
was to ensure the liberty of the citi- 
zens and to secure the general moral 


1 Kamandaka, Ch. IV. 1. 
2 Arthasastra, Bk. VIII. Sec. I 
ikshi 


welcare. Thus the state was not a 
cen:ralised despotism but a benevo- 
lent monarchy ; the king was looked 
upcn by his subjects as a father.‘ 
The proper position of the Hindu 
state has hardly been realised by 
modern critics. Every effort was 
made by ancient kings to found a 
cultural state, in several cases with 
success ; the names of Chandragupta 
Marya, Asoka, Samudragupta, 
Harsha and others may be men- 
tiored. One way of promoting the 
moral welfare of society was to see 
thai all castes conducted themselves 
aright in their respective orders. If 
ther swerved from the ordained path, 
the state had the right to punish 
then” In this way, the state, which 
represented the common will, helped 
the promotion of the common good. 
The daily sprayer of the Hindus : — 
orasi; prajabhyak paripalayantam 
Vpayyena margena mahim mahisah ; 


sobrahmanebhvo Subkamastuniiyam 
—okah samastahk sukhino bhavantu, 


Let kings rule the earth by pursuing 
the righteous path to ensure the welfare 
of treir subjects ; let cows and Brahmans 
proszer for ever; let all the worlds be 
hapry. 
woud convince the severest critic 
that the welfare of the world was 
the most important concern of the 
Hindu state. The protection (paripa- 


See also Stkranif®, V. 12-13. 


8See D tar, ae EPES RAEE Insičrtions, Ch. I, Sec. V and VI. 


4 Arthasastra, Bk. II, 
5 Manu, VII. 18. 
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lanam) of the king aimed at the hap- 
piness(sukha) of the whole world 
(lokasamasta) , meaning all creatures. 
The Mahābhārata refers to the 
dharma of the state as lokahitam 
dharmam, meaning universal wel- 
fare.1 The state was then one organic 
whole with a devolution of functions 
ordinarily discharged by groups and 
guilds. The idea of common life and 
common interests permeated the 
whole organisation. The spectre of 
communalism which to-day eats into 
the vitals of our social organisation, 
was totally unknown. While each 
group organisation retained its own 
individual characteristics, unity of 
life was not lost sight of. The relation 
between the larger group and the 
smaller was nothing but cordial. 
Tolerance was the corner-stone of the 
Hindu national state. It was a 
commonwealth composed of different 
groups, each allowed to develop its 
own ideas and ideals, and to follow 
its individual religious faith. Political 
rights were not denied to these 
groups, and this enabled their 
members to rise to their “full stature 
in the discharge of their duties and 
the enjoyment of their rights? 
Individuality of the right type, 
implying mutual relationship and 
union, was a factor reckoned ‘with. 
It is not a question of differing from 
others or standing apart, but of 
contributing one’s quota to the com- 
mon whole. This is the fundamental 
concept underlying svadharme— 


1Santi, 63. 5 and 6. 
2 Manu, VI. 36. 


—the Religion of the Self. An 
individual is born with three debts’, 
Pitrivinam or duty to ancestors, 
Rishirinam or duty to sages and 
seers, and Devarinam or duty to the 
gods. The aim of an individual was 
the liberation of the soul, to be 
effected by supreme knowledge or 
jnana.’ 

This is not the place to discuss 
the intricate problem of the 
individuel in Hindu philosophy, 
covered by the marvellous doctrine 
of Karmz or Actions. Manu says* 
that every action, whether of the 
mind, the tongue, or the body, has 
its repercussions in the future—in 
this or in another life. In promul- 
gating the theory of the three debts 
and the five yajfias or sacrificial 
offerings‘, the Hindu legislators 
wanted to emphasise the true 
relationship of the individual to his 
group, to the state, and to Nature. 
He had to embody dharma—not 
only to stand by his religion, but 
also to act up to it, and if necessary 
to die in upholding it. The concep- 
tion of svadharma, though apparently 
religious in character, was based on 
a sound economic principle. As I 
have said elsewhere, the svadharma 
theory quashes the current notions 
of individual freedom, the struggle 
for existence and the survival of the 
fittest. This theory made every 
individual realise his duty to him- 
self, to his family, to his community, 
to the state and ultimately to the 


3 Hindu Administrative Institutions, pp. 40-41. 


it Manu, XII. 3 


5 Pañcamahäyajñas. These are (1) Brakmayajña or Vedic Study, (2) Pitriyaj 
or Remembrance of the Ancestors, (3)! Datvayajfia or oblations to the Gods, (4) ite 


yajha or oblations to bhitas (various beings 


yajfia or feeding guests, including the poor. 


of 
(Manu, IIL 70 and IV. 21.) 


the invisible world), and (5) Manusya 


+ 
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Supreme Spirit. The Party system 
and the ballot-box cannot be put 
down as the main features of a 
democratic system ; what is warted 
in a true democracy is a sense of 
“collective mental life”, as an 
eminent political thinker would have 
it; a sense of the inseparableress 
of the individual from society. 
Nowhere was this realised so fully 
as in ancient Indian polity. It has 
been well said that the general 
will is a ‘synthesis of the 
‘real’ wills of the individvals 
composing society”.t In such a 
state, the individual did not assert 
his rights. He knew and realised 
that he had privileges ard he 
enjoyed them. But what animated 
him was a keen perception of dtty. 
He was full of the quality of Utthana 
(vigilance) or Utsäha (enthusiasm) 
which is an all-round activity. Thus 
in Hindu polity the individual was 
the true basis of the State, whetaer 
he was peasant or king. 

Students of politics often accuse 
us of having a caste-ridden society 
where equality of opportunity end 
of privilege is denied to individuals 
as such. In other words, there is no 
social equality, because birth stands 
in the way of an individual’s risng 
to his full stature. This is hardly a 
sound criticism ; it ignores the fact 
that Hindu society was conceived as 
an organism in itself. The institutiorf 
of varnas or castes was basəd on 
social function (karma), and in the 
institution of Gsramas lay the condi- 


1¥V. S; Ram, Asirvadham and Sarma: 


Part I, p. 114. 
2 III. 55-62. 
a VI. 1. 3, 6-16. 
a Sānti, 59, 60. 


tion necessary to enable the individual 
to perform efficiently all his duties. 
To understand varna it is necessary 
to perceive the value of äśramas. 

The first d$rama or order of society 
was a course of education and of 
discipline where the formation of 
character and the building of a 
robust body were emphasised. The 
grahasta (householder) representing 
the second äśrama, formed the key- 
stone of the social structure and his 
housewife the mainstay of dharma. 
It is often said that the status of 
Hind women was nothing short of 
slavery. But it was Manu’s dictum’ 
that where women were not honoured 
the family would perish. Students of 
Jaimim Mimamsa® will recall the 
passaze presenting a discussion of 
the status of women. Here, it was 
maintained that women could own 
wealth and possess private property. 
They had also the right to perform 
yajnas. In disposing of property, 
even as a gift, it was held that a wo- 
man must have her husband’s con- 
sent, But so also, the husband’s action 
became v&lid only if the wife 
consented. The four stages of life 
then “enabled every individual to 
develop his or her personality. 

Turning to castes, an informing 
stanza in the Santi parvan* of the 
Mahabharata tells us that the creator 
himself became the Brahmana, and 
the other three castes were related by 
dharma (dharmasdmyam) and ties 
of kinship (jndtisdmyam) to the 
Brahmana. The B8rihaddranyaka 


Politiccel Theory and Modern Governments, 
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Upanishad: puts this idea succinctly. 


In the beginning this world was 
Brahmana only. Being one he was not 
developed. He created a superior form, 
the Kshatriyahood. ‘At the Rajasitya? 
the Brahmana sits below the Kshatriya. 
Even if he attains supremacy, he rests 
finally upon Brahmanhood as his own 
source; whoever injures a Brahman 
attacks his own source. Still Brahma was 
undeveloped. He created the Vaishya 
and the Sudra. The last caste was repre- 
sented by Pushan. This earth is Pushan, 
ag sne nourishes all, 


The Hindu social division thus 
aimed at unity in diversity. It had, 
unlike the modern social organisa- 
tion of the West, elements of perman- 
ence side by side with orderly move- 
ment. Being saturated by ideals of 
common good, there was nothing too 
high, nothing too low, in that social 
organisation. Each individual rose 
to his full mental vigour in his own 
sphere and made his mark. In the 
light of a stanza in the Maha- 
bharata, the so-called superiority of 
caste disappears. It says, “He 
who would serve as the shore on the 
shoreless place and as a boat in the 
boatless place, is always entitled to 
respect, whether he be a Sudra or 
any other.’’® Such an elaborate 
organisation made it possible to ab- 
sorb the activity of the individual in 
different forms cf social grouping, 
where the individual, to repeat again, 
merged himself in the general will of 
the state The cry of equal rights 
for all men would confuse the social 
relationship. We can speak only in 
theory of the equal worth of persons. 
In actual practice persons are not 


1 J, 4, 11-13. I have followed Hume’s translation. 
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equally worthy. Every individual 
feels his social responsibility and 
treats the worthy and the unworthy 
according to their place in society. If 
this were not done, it would lead to 
confusion and not to harmony, to 
intolerance and not to tolerance. It 
would narrow the outlook. With all 
our vaunted progress, we are playing 
with political institutions. One 
should therefore congratulate the 
ancient Hindus on their wisdom in 
evolving an organisation which has 
stood the attacks of ages. To criticise 
it adversely is not to assess it at its 
proper valuation. 

Hindu social organisation very 
nearly approximates to the Platonic 
doctrine of justice which included a 
society divided into three classes ac- 
cording to function. Thus the 
Indian system stands in striking 
contrast to the modern totalitarian 
state where the worth of the indi- 
vidual as such is not regarded. Ina 
communistic state, for example, the 
individual is sacrificed for the sake 
of a class. He loses his individuality. 
Again, if we examine a Fascist state, 
we find that the individual is in the 
position of a serf or a slave. No 
freedom for the individual is assured 
in any of these states. He is denied 
the right of individuality. In such a 
society the state cannot be an ethical 
institution. ‘There can be no exten- 
gion of what we have referred to as 
family spirit. The right of freedom, 
that is, the right to lead a free life, 
which underlies all other rights, is 
not there, 

But if we turn to the citizen of the 





2A sacrifice generally performed by kings. 


8 Santi, 68-38 


4 Manu, IX, 294 and 296; Yajfiavalkya, I, 353, 
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ancient Hindu state, we have all 
this. We hear of trial by jary and 
of the right of a person tc defend 
himself. The Brahmana end the 
Vaishya, who were forbidden to bear 
arms, had the right to take up arms 
to defend their persons in a right- 
eous cause. The individual enjoyed 
freedom, but Hindu society placed 
certain restraints on this freedom, 
for it was realised that unrestrained 
freedom would in some cases be a 
source of danger and of fear to 
society and the state as well. 

Every citizen of ancient India 
enjoyed also religious liberty. If we 
read Indian history {rom the 
seventh century B.C. to the downfall 
of Hindu rule, we find many 
religious movements claiming adher- 
ents from the rank and file of 
society. All forms of religious wor- 
ship were tolerated and approved. 
The state patronised all religious 
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movements in the country, ir- 
respective of the personal religon 
of the reigning king. The state -e- 
cognised freedom of conscience ‘or 
every individual, and in fact, as in 
the case of Kovalan, the hero of the 
Tamil classic Stlappadtkaram of 
the second century AD., or of _ Kng 
Harsha in the seventh century AD., 
different members of the same 
fam:ly had their own  religicus 
persuasions, and this in no way if- 
fected their social relationships. 
Mutual help and _ co-operation 
guided their day-to-day life. Tne 
idea of a common Motherland 
extending from the Himalayas <o 
Cape Comorin was uppermost n 
their minds and helped unconsciots- 
ly to Cevelop in them a natural co1- 
sciousress of and love of servi-e 
to the group and then to tie 
country. 


V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR 


II. A GLIMPS= OF THE VEDIC WOMAN 


[Atulananda Chakrabarti is the author o3 Cultural Fellowship in India. D 
this article we find a line of development for pres2nt-day Indian womanhood. Theat 
there has been an awakening among Indian women is well-known. Fortunately tls 
feeling is growing that their emencipation will come not by following in the foo- 
steps of their Western sisters, but by adapting the modes and manner of ther 
predecessors. We will quote Lut two statements. The following words were spokea 
by a Muslim lady, Princess Nilcufer of Hyderabad :— 


Let us not, however, deczive oursalves by thinking that we have only to team 
pur village sisters and nothing to learn from them. Unsophisticated and thus unlike 
many of us who suffer from a littl education and meny complexes, their simplicity hs 
the virtues and the fascination of zhe great primeval gs of lfe With them natur 
still retains its pristine mearing and the elements, water, air amd earth, ther 
orginal use and value. Poverty amd the caprices cf zhe seasons have brought to then 
the dignity of labour, and hardsiip the fruits of endurance. The produce of th 
fieids, on which a large part of our stabiity depends, is as much the work of ther 
toiling hands as those of men. Their life does not admit of such luxuries ag seclusion: 
above all, centuries of association have brought them together, despite differences of rac 
or religion, in the courtesy of a common interest. ‘These are some of the lessons whim 
we, who wish to work for their wplitt, their educatior. and the lightening of their burdens, 
can well learn from them. 
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The second statement, more direct and telling, comes from a Hindu lady, 
the Hon. Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandıt, Minister for Local Self-Government in the 


United Provinces :— l 
The education of girls should undergo reform in certain respects. It was an 
amazing thing that they looked upon education as a means of earning a livelihood. 
The main objective for girls must be to be well equipped for their own rôle in life. 
It was her desire that girls in India should have attributes which their ancestors were 


supposed to possess. If they could not model their lives on that of their ancestors they 
could at least be inspired To It was necessary for womerr to cook as well as to 


study. It should be zhe en 


vour of every man and woman, she added, to build a new 


India in which both sexes were equal, neither of them trying to lead the other.—EDS.} 


The excellence of a people can, not 
infrequently, be gauged by- the 
standard of culture obtaining 
amongst its women and by the 
honour in which they are held by 
their men. Indeed, on this consider- 
ation alone, Georges Clemenceau has 
appraised Indian culture as a pro- 
duct of supreme value. This French 
statesman and savant was delightedly 
surprised to perceive not only that 
goddesses were indispensable to the 
Vedic Pantheon but that the being 
of woman was there in the very con- 
ception of the sacrificial fire which 
was the first and foremost divinity of 
Vedic devotion. The grace that comes 
of the touch of woman is immense. 

The word nāri in the Vedas con- 
veys a sense of dignity, meaning 
netri, t.e., directress. The wedding 
prayer, again, places the bride on a 
high pedestal. She is welcomed to 
reign over the family, yet she wields 
the power she is given for the well- 
being of the whcle household. No 
wonder she is hailed as “Home, 
beloved abode”, and “bliss”. In 
one single verse a Vedic poetess 
gives a complete picture. of the 
manifold aspects of the strength 
and sweetness of the Vedic wife. 
Visvavard prays :— 


Agni, do thou repress our foes to en- 
sure our great good fortune; let the 
riches brought by thee be of the highest 


and the best. Make perfect, Agni, the 
wedded life of wife and husband by 
mutual concord and restraint, and do 
thou overpower the strength and 
energies of all those who would be 
hostile to us. 

The hymn speaks of equal part- 
nership in the sacrificial perfor- 
mances and economic concerns and 
at the same time reveals stately 
heroism and glowing love. Another 
sacrificial hymn may be quoted 
which demands the wife as an in- 
separable co-sharer in the bliss of 
heaven. The mantra says, “ Wife, 
let us ascend to heaven”, and the 
wife answers, “ Yes, let us ascend.” 
When a man has a wife he is com- 
plete. “As a complete individual 
will I go this way to heaven.” No 
less venerable a sage than Yajna- 
valkya compares a man without a 
wife to a legume without one of its 
two valves, and goes on to say that 
the void in man is surely filled by 
his wife. 

Some of these truths one gathers 
while studying the ancient Indian 
lore. The word kanya, meaning a 
maiden, is derived from the root kom, 
to covet, just as the word vara, 
meaning bridegroom, is derived 
from the root vr to woo. A Vedic 
poetess Ghosé says that she has 
blossomed into a woman and now 
the bridegroom has come to woo her. 
sometimes, the bridegroom is repre- 
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sented in the capacity of wooer by 
his friends, wh> present his suit to 
the wife’s parents. ‘Thus when the 
god Soma seeks for a wife, the twin 
gods, the Asvins, are commissioned 
as wooers. 

There are many ‘indications that 
personal courtship was to scme ex- 
tent in vogue in the Vedic age. Mali- 
dens attired themselves in gay ap- 
parel and sought to gain the admira- 
tion of chivalrous young men whom 
they might mar-v. They went about 
freely to social parties as well as to 
sacrificial functions. 

A couple 3: verses in the 
Atharvaveda depict a young woman 
who has been l=rt too long waiting 
for a husband to her liking. The 
god Aryaman is. requested to grant 
that she may now have her own turn 
and let other women gather around 
for her weddinz party, for she is 
tired of attending the marriag= cere- 
monies of others. 

Participation in sacrificial func- 
tions was a maiter of course. We 
come across many passages. Here 
is a beautiful one veiled under a 
transparent simile : 

Like women sometimes keeping at 
home, the wind gods live behind the 
curtain of clouds, and sometimes they 
come out and shaw themselves like wo- 
men, looking so fine while thay are 
taking part freely in sacrificial festivi- 
ties and chanting hymns. . 

Mothers are generally found 
helping their daughters with useful 
introductions and instructions for 
obtaining suitable husbands. 

Here is a stcry where even the 
father is taken into confidence. It 
runs thus :— 


Sita Savitri came to her father 


Prajapati, and saluting him asked 
leave to be allowed to approach him 
with her complaint. She loved Soma, 
she said, while Soma loved Sraddha. 
Prefipati made for her a paste formed 
of a sweet-smelling substance, to which 
he imparted potency by the recitation 
of certain formulas, and then pain-ed 
it upon her forehead. She then return- 
ed zo Soma who invited her to approach 
him. She desired him to promise ner 
his society. 

A Vedic verse tells us that there 
were many girls who were attracted 
by wealth, while there were a few 
of a more refined nature who found 
pleasure in devoting their thoughts 
to securing husbands to their own 
liking. Muir inquires :— 


Mey we not infer from this passage 
that freedom of choice in the selection 
of -heir husbands was allowed, some- 
times at least, to women in those 
times ? 


Most assuredly. The woman of 
the Vedic days was a woman of cul- 


ture who naturally claimed a voice in 
her own marriage. She did so and was 


‘allowed to do so without question, 


because she had a good and liberal 
educetion. It was distinctly enjoined 
that. she should go through a full 
cours: of brahmacharya which was 
as distinctly stated to mean studies 
for the acquisition of Vedic knowl- 
edge. By means of her Vedic studies, 
it was pointed out, she was to 
acquire such accomplishments as 
migit entitle her to win a young 
husbend, What gave her title to 
make her own choice in marriage 
was that through education her 
mini had acquired a character 
that could not be trifled with. 
Womankind had no mean share in 
illuminating the Vedic age with the 
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light of knowledge and spirituality. 
It was the possession of wisdom 
that helped woman to assert herself 
and to do so with grace. She burst 
into creative vigour and could hard- 
ly be tied down completely by 
routine duties. She discovered her- 
self and expressed herself as well. 
Her intellectual achievements speak 
through the Vedic literature. We find 
poetesses, priestesses, teachers, 
specialists in particular branches of 
philosophy and eager students. The 
profound faith of the Vedic people 
in the wisdom of women may be 
inferred from the account that when 
Indra was seeking knowledge of 
Brahma he was advised to go to the 
goddess Uma, for she alone could 
teach the supreme truth. 


In performing sacred rites the wife 
was welcome to join her husband, 
according to whose directions she 
read aloud Vedic texts and with 
whom she chanted the Vedic songs. 
Kātyäyana Srauta Sutra ad- 
vances Vedic evidence that the 
wife was initiated into the studies 
of Vedic lore and that at that 
time she tied around her „waist 
a rope of sacred grass to serve the 
_ purpose of the sacred thread. 

The strictly Vedic school sought 
consistently to uphold the dignity of 
woman. With force of argument 
supported by Vedic documents and 
a solemnity guided by broad 
common sense, Jaimini stood up for 
the fullest association of° women 
in Vedic observances. It was certainly 
not the original authors of the Vedas, 
with the emancipated minds of creat- 
ive thinkers, but the mechanical- 
minded commentators, who worked 
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for the suppression of the rights of 
women, whom they dogmatically as- 
sumed to be creatures of ignorance 
and delusion. 

Attempts to repress woman began 
with the Grihya Sitras, in which 
she was rudely warned not to 
meddle with the Vedic mantras. 
There is evidence, however, of her still 
having received some education. And, 
though ruled out of major rituals 
performed publicly, she was offered 
some part in the household fire wor- 
ship. 

A double standard of moralily 
had small chance of acceptance in 
Vedic times, when women had culti- 
vated minds that would neither put 
up with any infringement of their 
self-respect nor yield to love by 
ordinance. The Smmitis, however, 
appear to deny all individual value 
to a woman and impose queer ideals 
upon her. For instance, Manu 
says :— 

Even if a husband is lacking in all 
virtues, only indulges in sensual 
pleasures and possesses no good qualifi- 
cation of any kind, he must ever be 
honoured as a god by a virtuous wife, 

This became possible, nay 
inevitable. simply because by that 
time girls had begun to be married 
early, and so with little mental deve- 
lopment. And these timid and 
ignorant creatures naturally feared 
to demand any consideration for 
themselves. Child marriage, gene- 
rally speaking, was a product of the 
post-Vedic age. True, in the 
Rigveda there is mention of a wife 
of tender age, but for this she was 
jeered at by her husband. The 
numerous spells and charms recom- 
mended by the Atharvaveda to in- 
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duce mutual love point to the preva- 
lence of union between fully 
‘developed maidens and young men. 
The language leaves no room for 
mistaking the age of the persons 
concerned. 


Maidens of attractive maturity 
find their loveliest representative in 
the goddess Ushas (the Dawn). 
Here is one of her many charming 
pen portraits where she is likened— 
very significantly for our point—to 
a daughter in her mother’s house :— 

Or a virgin by her mother decked 
Who, glorying :n her beaty, shows 
In every glance her power she knows 
All eyes to fix, all hearts to rule. 

For a superb combination of 
youth, beauty and delicacy, classical 
literature gives ous Parvati. 
She appears a charming young 
creature, walking light-heartedly 
with her father Himalaya, and, 
When the divine sages arrive, 
listening intently to his con- 
versation with them. Suddenly 
the scene becomes dramatic and the 
picture colourful when they propose 
| her marriage with the great god. 
She draws her fingers from her 
father’s hand, hangs her head and 
glances sidelong, and takes to count- 
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ing absorbedly the petals of the 
lotus held in her lovely hand. 

The Vedic girl, like every heroine 
of classical Sanskrit literature, is 
pictured with a flowering form of 
nature’s skilful workmanship, so that 
all the appeal of youth finds com- 
plete expression in her. She sings 
and dances and indulges esthetic 
tas=s of a wide range. She has a 
wor derful sense of the picturesque in 
arranging her own costume and pro- 
fuse ornaments. 

Eer maturity, however, does not 
tak= away her delicacy, her bashful- 
nest. The Aitareya Braéhmana has 
preerved a pencil sketch of elegant 
mocesty in a short simile of one 
line : “ Just as the bride draws back 
softhy and gracefully at the sight of 
her father-in-law.” A sweet charac- 
ter blends with her physical charms, 
and the whole picture is invested 
with a wonderful richness of colour. 

Toe Vedas present the ideal of 
worcanhood in the days of India’s 
glory, an ideal never wholly lost but 
demanding present effort to restore 
it :3 its original brightness and 
poteicy for the regeneration of 
mod2n India. . 

ATULANANDA CHAKRABARTI 


. THE EAST AND THE WEST 
CAN THEY EVER MEET? 


(Dr. Hermann Goetz is a well-known historian who has taken Indian art 
and architecture as his special field —Eps. ] 


It is not necessary to cite the 
famous lines of the imperialist Kip- 
ling. The fundamental contrast 
between a materially backward but 
spiritual Eastern form of life in India 
and. a materially progressive, but 
spiritually sterile civilization in 
Europe and America is at present a 
far-spread axiom poisoning the rela- 
tions between Indians and Wester- 
ners. No doubt, the traveller in a 
foreign country becomes first aware 
of the things differing from his own 
wavs of life, because they are most 
curious and interesting to him. Let us 
pass over the type of tourist who in 
India wishes to see only snake-char- 
mers, jugglers, maharajas and dan- 
cing girls ; in Spain he hopes to see 
Carfnen, in Paris apaches and night 
life, in Germany beer drinking and 
duelling students, etc.; he is nowhere 
able to see the realities ‘of another 
country, he is only hunting after 
some childish dreams. But al8o the 
reactions of the educated, the schol- 
ar, are generally zhe same ; he is in- 
terested in another civilization, be- 
cause it has to teach him something 
he did not know at home, which, 
therefore, has become an inspiring 
force in his intellectual and spiritual 
growth. He, too, is apt to overlook 
the other side of the medal, that re- 
sembling his accustomed habits and 
traditions. But it is another matter 
when such one-sided experiences 
determine the cultural relations bet- 
ween two countries to such a degree 


that finally the common links are 
forgotten. They grow like bad hab- 
its; are shaped to prejudices by the 
desire for new sensations, and are 
finally forged to definite theories by 
political propagandists and cultural 
charlatans. Thus the idea of ‘the 
gulf between Indian and Western 
civilizations has been cultivated by 
ignorant theoreticians up to the 
point of sterilizing a good deal of the 
cultural intercourse. 

The Indian traveller in the West 
is, of course, strongly impressed by 
modern engineering, the bustling 
life, the haste, the luxuries and the 
miseries, the superficial intellectua- 
lism of the big cities; and he gets 
the idea of a gigantic mammonism 
undermining the basis of Western 
civilization. But he seldom reali- 
ses that Western people on the 
whole are too much accustomed to 
all these things to concede them 
such a dominant position in their 
private lives. And when he strolls 
for instance through the nocturnal 
temptations of Montmartre, is he 
conscious that most of the popula- 
tion of Paris keeps aloof from all 
these excitements ? That not far from 
the vanities of the Champs Elysées 
there is the mystic fervour of a place 
of pilgrimage such as Notre-Dame 
des Victoires? That the valleys of 
the Pyrenees and the Alps, too, have 
their monasteries-and laymen’s colo- 
nies, their ashrams of a religious re- 
nyunciation? And have those who 
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decry Westerr materialism ever 
studied the soiritual thought ol 
Europe? Have they seen the reli- 
gious life of tae folk of Southern 
Europe which zesembles sa much 
the rites and ccnventions of popular 
Fiinduism ? Have they ever followed 
the Puritan service of a church in 
Northern Europe which might have 
reminded them of the congregation 
in a Mohammedan mosque? Have 
they ever read the spiritual scrip- 
tures of the West? They might 
have discovered the grand theologi- 
cal conceptions of Sankara and 
Ramanuja in the compendious works 
of Thomas of Aquin, as in the subtle 
speculations on the Divine Grace in 
the discussions of the Lutherans and 
Huguenots ; the cosmic panorama of 
the Mahabharata and of the Puranas 
in the Divina Commedia of Dante ; 
the Upanishads in the writings of 
Angelus Silesius, the Yatras in the 
mystery plays at Christmes, the 
sweet songs of Chandidas and Vid- 
yapati Thakur in the kymns of 
many a Westen monk and nun, 
and the verses of Attar and Rumi 
in the sayings and writings of 
St. Francis, St. Teresa de Jesus, 
Bunyan and others. And if they 
had visited the old cathedrals, they 
would have discovered the same sym- 
bolism as in the Indian temples, 
and sculptures and paintings of a 
high spirituality such as the figures 
of the saints at Chartres or Strass- 
burg Minster, the altar-painting of 
the Holy Virgin by Grunewald at 
Kolmar, the porcraits of the apostles 
by Greco, etc. Perhaps they may 
say that these things belong to a 
dead past submerged by the modern 
materialism; bat they are alive, 
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directing the majority of the popu- 
lation of the West ; the last acknowl- 
edged great saint in Eurcpe 
died only forty years ago. But, of 
course, the spiritual life always hides 
itsel? from the uninitiated foreigner, 
in the West as well as in the East. 
Ho-r secrets are never profane ! 

On the other hand the European 
and American travelling in India is 
hardicapped in the same way. 
There are many things to which he 
will get access only after many years 
of sympathetic stay in the country, 
and still more things which will al- 
ways be closed to him. But he has 
ta wait a long time until he even un- 
derstands the harmony of Indian 
life, the balance between the parsi- 
mon:ous opportunities offered by a 
hot climate alternating between un- 
heathy humidity and extreme 
drouzht, and the patient activity of 
the peasant toiling to distribute the 
sparse water over his fields by mod- 
est vet nevertheless appropriate ir- 
rigation arrangements. Does ne 
ever appreciate the works of Indian 
engineering ? The old Mettur dike, 
the splendid dams of the Kankroli 
and Jaisamand Lakes, the canals of 
Feroze Shah and Zain-ul-Abidin ; 
and the imposing architectural 
achievements of the Gol Gumbaz, of 
Jodhpore Fort, or the Taj; or the 
astronomical instruments of Sawai 
Jai Singh? How many will study 
the administrative theories of the 
Arthasastra, or the institutions of 
Sher Shah, Akbar, and the Peshwas ? 
How many have even heard of the 
refined society life up to the coming 
of Western influence, which becomes 
now more and more forgotten ? 
Does he realise that the ways of life 
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in present-day India do not differ 
much from the life of Europe before 
the industrial revolution? Take any 
old print, any forgotten novel, any 
learned history of England under 
the first Georges of Germany before 
1850, of Italy even before Mussolini, 
it is the general trend of Indian life, 
though many details may vary. 
And most of the abuses which writ- 
ers like Katherine Mayo make a 
reproach to India, then were the 
custom everywhere in Europe, too, 
and are still so in some parts. 

The only real gulf existing 
between India and Western civiliza- 
tion is the modern technical civiliza- 
tion of the West. But is it a West- 
ern monopoly ? No doubt its pres- 
ent form is the creation of Europe— 
and of America! But it was built 
on fundaments laid down by the 
Arabs who only continued the herit- 
age of the Chinese, the Indians, the 
Greeks, the Babylonians, the Egyp- 
tians ; and already the Japanese are 
going to develop it on new lines. 
India is on the way to adopt it, like 
other countries, Eastern Europe, 
Russia, Australia, South America, 
etc. It is, thus, not a Western form 
of life, but simply another stage in 
the progress of man’s mastery over 
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nature. And it is rather a superfi- 
cial matter. But the human, the 
moral, the spiritual gulf between 
the East and the West has mainly 
been constructed by racial and na- 
tional self-conceit on both sides. 
Spirituality as well as realism are to 
be found in India as well as in the 
West, they are not national but in- 
dividual qualities. In the same way 
as there have always been every- 
where honest persons and scoundrels, 
so religious and worldly, active and 
passive people are to be found in 
every nation. No doubt there are 
differences, subtle differences of 
character, and temporary differences 
due to conditions of life and the ex- 
periences of history. But they are 
not strong enough to obliterate the 
fundamental uniformity of the hu- 
man character. And an unbiased 
study free from self-conceit and 
broad enough to survey the whole 
range of both civilizations—not only 
parts of them-—can easily discover 
the place where India and the West 
have developed on parallel lines, and 
from where the bridge of a healthy 
and creative contact can be construct- 
ed over the gulf between the East 
and the West. 


HERMANN GOETZ 
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Two outstarding characteristics 
are clearly marked in the recent 
development of Western civilization. 
One is the decline in the power and 
prestige of the Christian Church ; 
the other is the repudiation of moral 
standards in the relationships of 
nations. Thougk. it is questionable 
whether a revival of the Church 
would of itself suffice to stem the 
moral decline, these two develop- 
ments are closely related. 

First, as to the fact of the decreas- 
ing prestige of the Christian 
Church, we my note that for a 
hundred years critics have foretold 
its demise, and that sometimes the 
wish has been féther to the thought. 
Towards the close of the nineteenth 
century the charge against Christian- 
ity was mainly a scientific one; 
depending on the confident but 
baseless assumption that a materio- 
mechanistic exolanation of the 
universe and of human life would 
gradually displace the explanation 
of revealed religion. That confidence 
has not been justified. In general, 
the scientists of our own dav are less 
ready to comoress reality into 
strictly materialiscic categories than 
were their predecessors of fifty, or 
even twenty, years ago; and many 
scientists, notebly among _ the 


physicists, openly acknowledge the 
spictual integration of reality which 
the 1eligions variously and symboli- 
cally offer. 

The threat to Christianity to-day 
takes another, more dangerous, line 
—mMcre dangerous because it 
chatenges, not the dogmas of the 
Church (which some Christians 
themselves are ready to challenge) 
but the moral and humanitarian 
valuss which the Christian religion 
has upheld in the Western world. 

The proletariat of Soviet Russia is 
labcuiring under the impact of a 
wor.i-view deriving from nineteenth- 
century science: here the time-lag 
operates collectively. This same 
wor.+-view is also a potent if less 
consajcuous influence in other 
countries in the West (and in the 
East likewise !). Significantly it is 
those countries where religion is 
forc.ily suppressed or rigorously 
“cecsored’”’, which most clearly 
exhib:t the moral decline. The moral 
rot seems farthest advanced precisely 
in those lands where religious 
sancions are most contemptuously 
repudiated. (Though even Hitler 
calls on God to bless his designs !) 

Sc advanced does this rot seem to 
be that repeatedly we are told that 
we żre witnessing to-day a process 
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of de-civilization, the lapse of 
civilization into barbarism. There 
are many observers who would be 
prepared to endorse Mr. J. D. 
Beresford’s verdict (as stated in his 
article in THE ARYAN PATH, 
November 1938) “that our present 
civilization is rotten to the core and 
will inevitably collapse”. The final 
collapse and decay of the Western 
civilization is inevitable: we must 
believe either that, or in the 
mergence and renewal of Western 
civilization in some new collateral 
civilization. To my mind, however, 
the signs of an inevitable collapse 
are not yet so clearly discernible as 
the more pessimistic of our 
diagnosticians assume. There is need 
for caution lest recent events, 
Warping our judgment, cause us to 
project upon the world at large our 
own disgust of  “ barbarian” 
exhibitionism. 

In the interest of clarity it will 
be well to try to summarise the 
symptoms of decay. Of first 
importance is the failure of the 
Christian Church (the. dominant 
driving force of Western civilization) 
to continue to provide a sufficient 
spiritual dynamic to maintain the 
integrity and the cohesion of the 
civilized West against (a) the 
challenge of materialism, and (b) 
the upthrust of egoism (personal 
and national individualism). This 
egoism is the more dangerous and 
potentially destructive on account of 
the weapons which technical science 
has placed in its reach. Because the 
Christian Church has very largely 
lost its directive power—and 
the respect of the masses—the 
Western world is subject to the 
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divisive influence of philosophies and 
beliefs which, in spite of their 
apparent diversity, are alike in their 
actual or virtual denial of a spiritual 
world-view and of its concomitant, 
the divine destiny of Man. 

Belief determines action. As 
Professor Whitehead has put it, “ In 
the long run your conduct of life 
depends upon your intimate convic- 
tions.” If this be true — and I 
believe it to be true of national as 
well as of personal life—~—it follows 
that, unknown to himself, Man is 
misdirected by a world-view which 
denies his essential nature and exalts 
immediate utilitarian achievements 
over fundamental spiritual ends. 
Collectively, if not individually, men 
are prone to shape their behaviour 
in accordance with the dominating 
world-view to which they are subject. 
They act as they believe. 

This fact that men act as they 
believe, or as they are constrained . 
to believe, assumes a menacing 
aspect wherever men become collec- 
tivised ; and this is precisely what 
is happening to-day. Man is being 
“ termitised ”, regimented, shaped to 
the pattern of a super-entity, the 
collectivised State. It follows that 
the individual man is treated not as 
an end but as a means: the motive 
governing social and national life 
becomes no longer a spiritual but a 
purely utilitarian motive. The end 
justifies any means: truth and 
justice are subordinated to ex- 
pediency, and that is expedient 
which conduces to the well-being of 
the nation-state. The State, thus 
regarded as the supreme end, must 
be “strong”, and strength (on this 
plane) means armed might. Thus 
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every unit within the Gate is 
conscripted for war. Preparation for 
war (a synchnym for security) 
becomes a primary activity deflecting 
education and industry from normal 
and constructive channels. into 
channels which are econanically 
wasteful and cuwturally and spiritual- 
ly degrading. 

I believe it is primarily t these 
factors that we may trace ta) the 
tendency to treat human life lightly 
and callously, s wholly subservient 
to material and national encS; and 
(b) the revival in recent years (a 
reaction against the liberal humani- 
tarianism oí the nineteenth century) 
of brutal methods of treating racial 
minorities and political offenders. 
Examples are: the immediate post- 
War repression of the Uk-ainian 
minority in Poland ; the liqu.dation 
of Kulaks and “ traitors” in Russia, 
and of Liberals and Socialists in 
Italy; and the suppression in 
Germany of policital dissentierts and 
Jews. 

This, then, bz-iefly stated, is the 
background of the contemsorary 
“return to barberism ”. We cen now 
proceed to ask whether, with these 
facts in mind, we are justified in 
assuming the imminent collanse of 
civilization ? Clearly, much depends 
upon what we mean by “ barba-ism”’. 
Underlying the current use cf this 
term lies the assimption that in the 
last few centuries mankinc has 
progressed morally to a stege of 
culture which permits of our ssum- 
ing that moral barbarism (ie. 
egotism and all that egotism at its 
lowest involves—greed, sadism, the 
lust to destroy, etc.) has been left 
behind. The assumption is too 
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obviously false to need controversion. 
Collectively considered, man is a 
barbarian still. As psychological 
analysis emphatically demonstrates, 
the “savage” is always there: the 
savage struggles with the god; the 
god strives to be free. As man 
indrvidually masters the “ savage” 
so 3e achieves through the fires of 
exprience the true heritage of 
Immortal Self. 

The new departure in this 
apparent reversion to barbarism is 
not the fact of man’s behaving like 
the much maligned savage but the 
fact that his savagery is organized, 
totalitarianised, rendered socially 
destructive in that. he possesses 
lethal, havoc-creating weapons such 
as our forefathers never knew. That 
is che tragedy, as we view it. 
Calizan sits at the steering-wheel ! 

Even so, and in spite of the 
charges levelled at modern civiliza- 
tion, the prophets of doom have by 
no means all the evidence. Modern 
man. surely, is no worse than his 
forebears in ancient Thebes, 
Babvion, or Rome. His capactty to 
destroy—that alone is worse; and 
even :n this we see a ray of hope. The 
waste, the cruelty, the futility, the 
very extensiveness, of modern war- 
fare are awakening man to its folly, 
actirg as spurs to his aversion to 
war and to his increasing recognition 
of the spiritual law of interdepend- 
ence and brotherhood. 

The lesson is not yet learned, but 
the practical idealism to which the 
League of Nations was a striking wit- 
ness is still alive though it seems 
impctent to translate itself into 
effeciive action. National egotism is 
too powerful as yet, and for this the 
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victor Powers of the Great War are 
largely to blame. If you “down” 
a man, take away his self-respect, 
you may have not many years to 
wait before he wants to “down” 
you, or some substitute victim, in 
order to reachieve what he calls his 
self-respect. The tares you have 
sown you also reap. 

Whether the European tension 
will work itself out in a series of 
challenges, crises, readjustments and 
minor wars, or whether the nations 
will again be involved in a 
Gargantuan struggle, the ordinary 
man has no means of knowing. He 
can but wait—and hope, observing 
with tense disquietude how the 
nations engage in pacts of friend- 
ship, and, in the same hour, 
manceuvre their finance and man- 
power into schemes of gigantic re- 
armament. The cynic’s smile seems, 
for once, excusable. Yet the man of 
understanding never adds to the fires 
of hate; though he detest his neigh- 
bours’ philosophy, he strives to 
destroy it not by aggressive condem- 
nation but by  affifming its 
alternative, with malice towards 
none. s 

What is this alternative? It 
implies the supersession of power- 
politics by deliberative councils 
entailing restriction of sovereign 
rights. No nation can be a law unto 
itself within a community of nations 
—any more than the individual man 
is a law unto himself in the body 
politic of the land in which he lives. 
How this is to be achieved, whether 
by revivifying the League, or by 
some other means (and there are 
paper-schemes in plenty) it is not 
my purpose to enquire. The relevant 


point is that no scheme for the 
achievement and maintenance of 
international order is likely to suc- 
ceed if the philosophy governing 
men’s actions leaves out of account, 
or reserves for personal conduct 
only, those non-material factors 
which alone invest this earthly scene 
with significance. Men and nations 
act as they inwardly believe, not 
as they frofess to believe. In the 
long run only a spiritual view of life 
can inspire rulers and subjects to 
direct the energy of the nations to- 
wards the achievement of ordered 
and creative peace. 

How then, we may now ask, are 
spiritual values to be preserved with- 
in a civilization where Might is 
exalted over Right? To answer, as 
some do, “ By means of religion ” is 
too glib an answer, leaving the 
fundamental problem untouched. 
Religion is a general term capable 
of describing even such mass 
enthusiasms as Communism and 
Nazism. Hence we must ask : Which 
religion? And at once we find our- 
selves in the arena of conflicting 
creeds. 

In his latest and greatest book 
(Heaven—and Earthi, Mr. Middle- 
ton Murry reminds us that the 
world lacks a supreme spiritual 
authority. A supreme spiritual 
authority is man’s greatest need. His 
book is a plea “that the Protestant 
nations shall repent of their destruc- 
tion of the Catholic ‘Idea’”. He 
is convinced “ that it is a paramount 
and urgent necessity that the best 
minds in the great Protestant 
nations should understand the 
Significance of the great Mediæval 
Church, and in the light of that 
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understanding clearly perceive that 
the goal of every man who is con- 
cerned that this Christian civilization 
of ours (Mr. Murry is here address- 
ing himself t an Englisa and 
American public) shall not collapse 
into sheer barbarism, is the re- 
founding of a Catholic Christen- 
dom.” He beieves that by this 
means alone tke fall of civilization 
can be prevented, or if its fall cannot 
be prevented, the elements of civil- 
ization can be restored. “Ir every 
separated nation to-day ”, concludes 
Mr. Murry, “Christ is being 
crucified again Dy lack of love. But 
if the Church cannot love.... how 
shall the nations find the way?” 
By reforging ics separate elsments 
into a new unity the Chwucch of 
Christ can shcw forth the saving 
power of love. 

At this poirt the non-Christian 
observer finds himself up against a 
difficulty which appears to him in- 
superable. He asks: “ Where do I 
come in ; what of my people and my 
religion ?” He says: “ The Church 
of Christ is not nor is it likely ever 
to become, co-extensive with all the 
world. Where then lies the way out 
for us non-Christians ?” The query 
is a pertinert one. Important 
though it be that Christians should 
set their own house in order, com- 
prehending within a united Church 
all those “who profess and call 
themselves Chrestians”’* (and even 
the Jews, suggests Mr. Murry), is 
it not still more important that the 
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bounds of this “ Church” should be 
so wicely extended as to embrace all 
men everywhere who seek the light ? 
If love be the bond, then surely this 
love must be boundless, overspread- 
ing all frontiers and every creed ; for 
love is truly love when it is 
illimitable. 

To enforce the point let us glance 
at some facts. Christian missionaries 
have sought to evangelize the world 
and to bring all men to Christ. But 
bringing men to Christ has too often 
meant inculcating a specific doctrinal 
creed designed for the saving of 
(“heathen”) souls. Often, too, it 
has meant the reproduction in the 
miss:on field of those denomira- 
tional and doctrinal divisions which 
have split the Church in the home- 
lands. Missionaries have even com- 
mitted the incredible folly of com- 
petirg for converts. Until the belated 
but still partial adoption of more en- 
lightaned methods in recent yeers 
they have been alike only in con- 
sistently ignoring the values of indi- 
genous religions and the sacred 
traditions “of the people they have 
presumed to teach. For them 
Christianity is the religion beyond 
compare. 

Al this is familiar perhaps. What 
is no. so familiar is the changed situa- 
tion which may markedly affect 
Christian evangelism overseas. Not 
only has organized Christian- 
ity ceased to dominate the 
Westerrr world, but, as Dr. Hendrick 
Kraemar has pointed - out, 


1 Significant of the lack cf vision of the leacers of the Christian Churches is the 
lamentable fact thet the World Coutcil of Churches now in process of formation is to be 
based on the restrictive doctrinal formula of belief in “ Jesus Christ as God and Saviour ”, 
thus excluding from its fellowship those who cannot subscribe to this formula. It seems 


as though Mr. Murry pleads in vair. 
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Christendom! itself has virtually dis- 
appeared. The distinction between 
the Christian and the non-Christian 
world—the Christian West and the 
non-Christian East—no longer ob- 
tains. From the traditional stand- 
point, Christians are living every- 
where in the midst of a “ pagan ” 
world. Thus, on this analysis, 
Christianity can no longer be 
regarded as a “foreign” religion in 
the Far East, nor as the birthright 
of every child in the West. It looks 
then as though those people who 
think of Christianity as the inevi- 
table world religion of the future are 
clinging to a vanishing hope. 
Concurrently with its world expan- 
sion Christianity is losing many of 
the deepest of its roots in lands 
where once it flourished. 

Already the Christian Church has 
ceased to dominate Europe. Who 
then will say that one day it will 
dominiate the world? Nor, indeed, 
is any one of the existing faiths 
likely to do so. The process of 
“borrowing”, however, may be 
considerably accelerated* and syn- 
thesis is probably inevitable. 

The idea of a synthetic rtligion 
finds little favour in most circles, and 
in so far as this synthesis is thought 
of as a compound of fragments 
culled from existing religions and 
artificially pieced together, the 
grounds of criticism are probably 
justified. Yet there is this much of 
truth in the idea, that in spite of an 
aversion to synthesis, many of the 
minor religious movements, and to 
some extent the great historic Faiths, 
are in fact approximating more 


closely to one another, (a) by 
emphasizing the essentials rather 
than the accidentals of religious 
belief, and (b) by shedding (or 
modifying) traditional dogmas and 
myths which appear incompatible 
with accredited results of scientific re- 
search. This process means, in ef- 
fect, the discovery of the heart of Re- 
ligion within the separative 
religions ; it means a re-presentation 
in terms suited to the modern 
consciousness of the Wisdom- 
Religion whence all religions are 
sprung. 

There can be, then, no single world 
faith representing a fresh start on a 
clean slate. The new religion will rise 
out of the old religions; it will num- 
ber among its followers the adherents 
and former adherents of almost 
all existing Faiths (which, as Mr. 
Beresford suggests, will probably 
persist “among a diminishing 
number of people”). To the 
followers of the new religion it is 
given to be the heralds of the coming 
civilization ; they even mow are the 
preparers of the way, not as 
proselytisers but as witnesses to that 
Spiritual Knowledge which alone 
provides the “key” of human life. 

A Spiritual world-view can save 
civilization from collapse. Whether 
we think of this world-view as a New 
Revelation, as the rebirth of a 
Catholicism purged of its baseness, 
as a World Religion, or by some 
other name, is of little moment: 
what matters is that those who have 
seen the Light should testify to the 
Light, re-illumine the fading lamps 
of a darkened world. 

LESLIE J. BELTON 
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It is one of the anomaies of 
human nature that a set >f ethical 
principles and practices is regarded 
as essential in the conduct of 
private and public affairs, yet that 
these principles are usually violated 
when suitable opportunities are 
presented. Military apologists, most 
of them stout adherents cf the 
Church, excuse their delight in 
battle on the ground that man 
is not exempt from the law 
of natural selection, taal the 
struggle for existence must be 
waged within the social structure 
as well as in the jungle, tha: man 
simply obeys the fighting impulse 
within him and the law o: self- 
preservation when he wazes war. 
Even civilian believers in religion 
toss moral principles to the winds 
when their economic interests clash 
with those of their rivals -n trade. 
Moreover, when a crisis comes 
politicians and business men co not 
turn to priests and moralists for 
guidance. What are called 
“practical considerations” govern 


the thinking of the leaders :n whom. 


we put our trust. Evidently the ethi- 
cal principles in which all ci~ilized 
peoples believe are regarded as 
impractical and unworkable where- 


ever competition has free play. If 


society now faces a criss it is 
because nothing is so impractical as 
the practical. The hopeless failure 
of the Treaty of Versailles, d-afted 


by ‘practical ”: men in the light of 
“practical” considerations, proves 
it. 

Waat the world needs at thts 
juncture is some striking proof that 
there ts nothing so practical as the 
mora! code which ts an integral part 
of ai the religions ever invented by 
civitzed men, and that international- 
ism as an expression of brotherly 
love ts not a hopeless ideal. It is sad 
to relate that religion, at least in the 
Wes, has not furnished the proof. 
Thoigh its principles are faultless 
its practices are not. The wars that 
have been fought in its interest, the 
theo=gical disputes that have been 
wage. merely to establish a ritual, 
the eggressions of missionaries, have 
all done much to undermine the 
moral influence of the Church. So 
long as sect clashes with sect, so 
long as each church insists that it 
alone possesses the key to heaven, 
peac: on earth and goodwill toward 
men zre not likely to be realized by 
the aii of religion alone, though all 
religions agree on moral funda- 
mentals. 

If the world is to be saved we 
need an objective approach to its 
probizms. The one objective force 
in the world to-day is science. We 
think of X-rays, relativity, 
monsrous  fruit-flies bred by 
genetciszs to discover the processes 
of heredity, coal-tar dyes, electric 
lamp: and aeroplanes. But science 
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stands for more than these. It is 
an attitude of mind, what Professor 
A. N. Whitehead calls “the most 
intimate change in outlook that the 
human race has yet encountered ”. 
Moreover, it is an attitude which is 
“practical” because it is objective 
and spiritual. Thanks to this 
practical objectivity society has 
been completely changed in the last 
century and a half. 

Every philosopher, every religious 
leader has spoken of the search for 
truth. Science has invented a 
technique for conducting the search. 
It is a technique that demands a 
subjugation of self which outdoes 
even that demanded in the cloister. 
For a monk spends much of his time 
in bemoaning his own sins, real or 
imaginary, and hence in thinking of 
himself in terms of the after-life, 
whereas a scientist, whether he 
believes in an after-life or not, is 
always trying to suppress his wishes, 
his hopes, his hate and his love in a 
desperate effort to let the thing 
studied speak for itself. 

Science is enthusiastically, joyously 
optimistic. It has faith in man- 
kind. It actively proceeds on-the 
theory that the human mind is 
capable of higher and higher flights 
and that it may hope to enlarge its 
understanding of nature. Yet science 
realizes its own proneness to error, 
ruthlessly rejects what is 
experimentally proved to be false and 
immediately adopts the hypothesis 
or theory that fits the facts. Even 
failure has its uses ; for it is accepted 
as not final but as an illumination, 
an indication that a theory or a 
technique is wrong. What impresses 
is the honesty of science. A religious 
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bigot, like the late William 
Jennings Bryan, can say “I know 
nothing of evolution, but I hate it 
with my whole heart.” A Thomas 
Huxley, steeped in the humility of 
science, prays: “God give me 
courage to face a’ fact though it slay 
me,” 

There is little doubt that scientists 
observe the priestly tradition of self- 
effacement in placing spirituality 
above personal and material gain. 
A physicist, astronomer or biologist 
who works for the benefit of man- 
kind leads an almost monastic life 
of self-denial. Never does he claim 
for himself honour that belongs to 


another. Even his own right to 
credit is set forth indirectly, 
diffidently, usually impersonally. 


Not the man but the Cause is all 
important—the conquest of cancer, 
the discovery of radioactivity, the 
physical and chemical constitution 
of stars, the structure of the 
universe. It is easy to understand 
why priests were the first scientists, 
and why science, though now 
divorced from religion, actually 
carries into practice the principles 
for which religion has ever stood. 
Wide as the difference may be 
between such tangibles as hydro- 
chloric acid in a test tube and the 
symbolic blood of Christ in the 
chalice that a priest offers at the altar, 
there is a bond of spirituality between 
science and religion which engenders 
hope. If there were no science in 
the world and if a few gified 
idealists were to propose that 
Japanese, Germans, Americans, 
Frenchmen, Italians should engage 
in a selfless, unpatriotic effort lo 
discover the composition of the air 
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or of water o- the reason why the 
stars rise in the east and set in the 
west, there is not the sligatest doubt 
that politicians, statesmen, business 
men and farmers woulc waite in 
branding the proposal as mnpractical. 
Yet such a purely spiritua. and there- 
fore impractical union o7 inquiring 
minds actually exists. 

It is true that the higk explosives 
that blast metals out of rocks also 
blast human beings out cf existence 
in war, and that the petrol engines 
that drive agricultural tractors also 
drive tanks on the battle field. 
Nothing more terrible. can happen 
to a man or to a nation than to want 
the wrong things and ge them. 
Unfortunately the application of the 
scientific methcd makes it pcssible to 
get either the right or the wrong 
things. It would be harc to find a 
mathematical physicist or a chemist 
or a biologist sf note who 3s not a 
pacifist at heart, who does no? believe 
in internationabsm and wto does not 
deplore the manner in whick science 
is abused to get the wrong tings. 

At various meetings of zhe British 
Association for the Advamcenent of 
Science physicists and chemists have 
risen to deny the charge that they 
are responsible tor the evils that so 
frequently follcw in the t-ain of re- 
search. It is true that scierce does 
ro more than make and hunch dis- 
coveries and that it does nct advo- 
cate the applicetion of ts findings 
to the waging of war or the oppres- 
sion of the worsing class. Yet it has 
its social obligations as well as art 
and religion. No sctentist can lock 
himself up in his laboratery and 
pretend that it is no concer of his 
to what uses his discozer-es and 
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inventions are put. No one is in so 
gocd a position as he to judge the 
potentialities for good or evil that re- 
side in a new chemical compound. 
Business men and warriors must 
learn their science from him. More- 
over, with the inroads of the 
totalitarian states he runs the risk 
of becoming an intellectual slave. 
Has not Mussolini said that a 
scientist must be a good Fascist ñrst 
anc z good scientist second? And 
did not Bernard Rust, Germany’s 
Minister of Education, announce in 
1935 at the Heidelberg celebration 
tha: science for science’s sake is non- 
sense and that science must serve the 
state? And did not Bukharin, the 
Soviet Union’s theorist, utter similar 
views ? Unless science does take an 
interest in its own relation to society 
it is bound to lose the power of 
prozressing and much of the spir- 
ituality and the objectivity which 
are now its chief glories. There will 
still be mechanics and technology if 
science submits to state dictation, 
but woe to the Newton, the Darwin 
or the Ejifistein whose theories oon- 
flict with the prevailing ideology. 
And °woe also to the society that 
kills the spirituality and objectivity 
that have made science the force 
that it is. 

Fortunately scientists are awaken- 
ing to the peril that confronts them. 
The British and American Associa- 
tions for the Advancement of 
Science shave decided to participate 
in a joint movement to help the 
wor.d to its feet. Both have 
emphasized the debt that our culture 
owes to science; and the American 
Association has been especially out- 
spoken in setting forth the ethical 
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values of science. 

In his inaugural lecture as Regius 
Professor of Greek at Oxford, Dr. 
Gilbert Murray remarked that “in 
the revolution of thought through 
which we are living the profoundest 
and most disturbing element is the 
breakdown of that ethical system 
which, since the days of 
Constantine, has imposed upon 
European culture at least the semb- 
lance of moral unity”. The editor 
of Nature, the world’s most import- 
ant scientific organ, agrees and adds 
that “the present crisis places be- 
yond question the supreme impor- 
tance of some a2llignce of moral and 
scientific forces if the downfall of 
civilization is to be averted.” Dr. 
Edward G. Conklin, in his address 
as the retiring President of the 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, sounded a 
similar mote by calling for a union 
of science and religion to cure 
society of the moral afflictions from 
which it now suffers. “It seems incred- 
ible”, the American philosopher, 
John Dewey, has written,’ “ that the 
men who have brought the machine 
of applied physical discovery to such 
a pitch of perfection will abdicate in 
the face of the infinitely greater hu- 
man problem.” 

The votaries of science constitute 
an international brotherhood the 
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like of which this world has never 
seen before. It is impossible to say 
of a discovery or invention merely 
by inspecting it: “This was the 
achievement of a German; that of a 
Japanese.” Nor does it matter much 
to a real scientist what the national- 
ity of a discoverer or inventor may 
be. It is enough for him that the 
man did his work, described it fully 
in a readily accessible publication 
and gave it unconditionally to the 
world. As a force in achieving true 
internationalism religion pales in 
comparison with this subjugation of 
self and country. 

No one knows how many first- 
class research scientists there are in 
Asia, Europe, Africa, Australia and 
the Americas. There must surely 
be 200,000 at the very least. Two 
hundred thousand men of dif- 
ferent nationalities, creeds and races, 
oblivious to self and country, 
placing the cause of research 
above the individual scientist, obey- 
ing an unwritten yet rigidly enforced 
moral code, united only by a 
common, high purpose to make the 
most of the human mind for the 
benefit of society—-What better 
demonstration can any one demand 
that men can sink their passions 
and their greed and think only of 
mankind ? 


WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


COR.RESPONDENCE 


PLAIN 


Contacts between East ard West are 
daily becoming speedier, easi2r, more 
frequent and mcre potent in their effects, 
To-day, the Ind_an peasant :s aware not 
only of the cinema and the radic, of elec- 
tric power schemes and the modern 
aeroplane, but also of very considerable 
changes in the system of the government 
of his country. These changes affect his 
prospects in lie to an ever-growing 
extent ; great numbers of his fellow- 
countrymen are in a position to inform 
him concerning a world to waich in fact 
he remains even yet a relative stranger. 

Theories of government »ropounded 
by Continental professors anc. by leaders 
of foreign natiors are being ccnsidered 
and some of them tentatively tried out 
in his country. There is mich talk of 
Russia, but little real knowledge of that 
country’s growing mind, pover or ulti- 
mate objectives. 

Propaganda stalks abroad throughout 
the world, like xme relentless *“ robot ”. 
having no ears for the curses which 
many men would shower upan ft, could 
they but hope toat their curses might 
somehow prove effective in rendering it 
impotent. It is aot so evident to him, 
however, that mtch of this propaganda 
is continually polluting world-currents of 
thought, and that some praccicel filter- 
ing device to parify it of ite many 
objectionable con-ents is obviously and 
urgently called for. 

Everywhere he, with the rest of man- 
kind, is being driven to face the cuestion 
of what is to come out of the welter of 
conflicting ideolog:es and dogmas, and to 
search for some reasonable answer. That 
answer is as yet far to seek fcr it is 
assuredly to be found only ia spiritual 
hiding-places. 

The vital issue quite plain y whether 
men are going to put on the armour of 
love and peace o> the armour cf hate 
and war. The spiritual satis‘action of 
a “ will to peace” s something which the 
Indian peasant can claim as part of his 
heritage of India’s ancient culttre some- 
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thing of which he, and it, have given 
ma7erial evidence many a time and oft. 
The agricultural peasantry of the East 
still exhibits, to all with eyes to see, its 
common will to peaceful human 
industriousness. It has not made money 
or power its chief god, and it merits 
universal admiration for its valuable and 
productive labour. 

Community labour here prompts the 
thought of ccmmunity, or common, 
speech. Words have grown in number 
and in complexity of meaning, so that 
they constantly puzzle common people. 
Mcdern languages contain a surfeit of 
new compound words, which add much 
confusion to existing language difficulties. 
“Se f-government” and “ Self-determi- 
nation ” may be taken as instances in the 


Eng ish language. There has been 
rapid progress in the introduction 
and the multiplication of such 


phreses, which are of very dubious 
meaning in application and cover ill- 
defired conceptions. The League 
of INations’ conferences have opened 
the eyes of only a few persons to 
the difficulties and misunderstandings 
which inevitably arise out of discussions 
among foxelgners in various foreign 
languages. Great indeed is the need in 
these talkative times for studying and 
guarding the purity and the integrity of 
each language. It unfortunately remains 
so much easier for any national spokes- 
man to mean to say what is right than 
for Him to say what is meant by “ the 
right ” in the understanding of foreigners 
amor.g his audience. One must under- 
stanc a language well before one can 
properly understand a man who uses 
that | age to suit his own purpose 
only. The invaluable remedy of a single 
language for the world is not yet within 
sight as a practical proposition, but some 
day the world will awake to the fact 
that z common language may be the first 
essential and right move towards under- 
standing among men. 


Peterculter T. H. WORGAN 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


GREEK CONTACTS WITH INDIA* 


The century aiter Asoka was a for- 
mative period in Indian history. The 
Maurya Empire declined and fell and 
conditions were extremely complicated. 
The political and cultural centre shifted 
from Pataliputra in Magadha to Ujjain 
and Vidisa in modern Malwa. There 
emerged South Indian powers like 
Andhra and Kalinga. On the north- 
west our gates were open. Bactrian 
Greeks poured in and conquered and 
settled in the Punjab and the adjoining 
tracts. 

Greek contact is traceable even to the 
sixth century B.C. Owls of Athens (594- 
560 B.C.) dug up from the N. W. Fronti- 
ers, certainly reveal commercial connec- 
tions, and Yavana writing of some sort 
was known to Panini, our grammarian. 
Herodotus has it that Darius made use 
of the Erythrean Sea. Aristophanes 
knew the Indian word for mustard. 
Ktesias mentions gold-dust gathered 
from rivers, sands and mines in India. 
Articles of Indian origin like rice and 
peacocks were known to Sophocles and 
other Greek writers. Dioscorides knew 
the three varieties of Indian pepper. 

It is surprising that Alexander’s in- 
vasions had so little influence on ‘India. 
We have no trace of any stadium or 
gymnasium set up by him, though there 
are traces of the dramas of Sophocles 
and Euripides enacted in Gedrosia very 
near the Indian frontier. His main aim 
was commercial, as evidenced by his 
founding of Alexandrias. He is also said 
to have forbidden fish-eating on the 
coast of Makran so as to convert that 
barren tract into an agriculturaf district. 
But we look in vain for detailed infor- 
mation on the economic products of 
India in the writings of Alexander's 
officers. The cultural contact of the 
Greeks with India practically begins 


about 206 B.C, When Antiochus III of 
Sytia renewed an “ancestral” alliance 
with Sophagasenus, probably a Mauryan 
potentate, in the Indus Valley. We 
therefore welcome Dr. Tars book, 
which deals with the history of India 
in the next half-century as part of the 
history of Hellenism. 

The Greek side of the book is done 
with the thoroughness which one has 
learnt to expect from this well-known 
classical scholar. He stands on the 
shoulders of previous workers in the 
field. His work is documented and 
provides numerous cross-references to 
make details clear even to readers of 
stray topics. He draws prominent 
attention ito the work and career of 
Euthydemus, his son Demetrius and the 
latter's son-in-law, Menander. 

The Indian scholar cannot be too 
thankful to Dr. Tam for his general 
observations on the period of Greek 
contacts with India. He finds that the 
data discovered in late writers like 
Strabo, Trogus-Justin, Plutarch and 
Ptolemy go back to a far earlier period, 
of which they have merely preserved 
fragments from lost historians. Writers 
like V. A. Smith have confused Indian 
chronology as, for instance, by taking 
Ptolemy’s date as the second century 
A.D. Dr. Tarn shows how Ptolemy’s 
information goes back to “Trogus 
source” of about 85 Bc. Gerini, 
commenting on the Geography, pointed 
out that Ptolemy’s data are sometimes 
true for a century earlier than his time. 
But the credit for a detailed, authorita- 
tive discussion of the subject belongs to 
Dr. Tarn. As regards the Periplus, 
Schoff had originally suggested about 
60 A.D., but gave up his early date and 
accepted &0 A.D. to suit the chronology 
of the Andhras according to Smith. 








+ The Greeks in Bactria ana India. By W. W. TARN. (Cambridge Univeraty Pies 30s.) 
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Snail 


This was building an uncer-airty upon 
a greater uncertainty. Dr. Tam agrees 
with Charlesworth that the work belongs 
to about 50 A.D. and may possibly go 
kack to 40 A.D. 

The wealth of coins for the period is 
almost unique, and detailed end suggest- 
ive studies of them have been made by 
generations of numismacists. But 
Dr. Tarn’s discussions are revealing 
and sometimes original even here. I 
may specially mention his Ciscovery 
(p. 505) that the portrait o7 Maios 
bears a very strong resemblance to that 
of Wema Kadphises who, therefore, may 
be descended from him. His only 
difficulty is about the epithet SANAB, 
which we to-day could ecuate with 
Janab. 

The coins of Menander ettest a 
flourishing sea-bormme trade. Eerygaza 
(Broach) was the greatest port. and it 
is styled the “emponum of Gedrosia ” 
implying close tradıng connections. 
Arabs were intermediaries in the 
commerce of India with Egynt, and 
transported commodities in hand-sewn 
native coracles. Coasting vessels crept 
along Carmania, which Stepnanmus calls 
“a country of India”, anc called at 
Patala. It is usually believed ihat the 
trade route from India westuarc lay by 
the Oxus and the Caspian, but Er., Tam 
shows that the Oxo-Casp an route, 
though always conceived, never existed 
in fact (p. 490). All the greaz trade- 
routes across Asia met in Sel2uc.a as in 
a nerve centre. It had replaced ruined 
Babylon. It stood on a lake which 
received ships from the TigrsS and into 
which debouched the canal waterway 
to the Euphrates. 

Apollodorus of Artemita mentions 
Greek advance to the Genges and 
Pataliputra, possibly the source of 
Chaucer’s legend of “ Gret Emetrius, the 
Kyng of Inde”. Dr. Tames main 
thesis is that Demetrius led the advance 
to the sea from Taxila, leaving that to 
Pataliputra to Menander, whle Apollo- 
dorus held Ujjain. It is an ingenious 
theory, but it overestimates the degree of 
Greek success. Kh&ravela says that the 
Yavana King had to witidraw to 
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Machura. The Yuga Purana mentions 
the mleccha Kings Amyntas, Zoilus and 
perhaps Apollophanes, but narrows 
ther rule to a few years. None of 
thar coms have been picked up east of 
Mahura. 

In the history of India, says Dr. Tarn, 
the episode of Greek rule has no 
meaning. One is grateful for the remark, 
as t breaks the tradition of Western 
wrtars on India ever since V. A. Smith 
wrote his Early History of India, 
inclading Alexanders Campaigns, as 
thovgh those campaigns were the warp 
or the woof of Indian history! The 


‘space devoted in that book, and in other 


bos of the same school, to the history 
of Greek contacts with India is out of 
all proportion to their importance and 
to their bearing on Indian history. They 
have regarded the importance of the 
subjact as in proportion to the amount 
of information about ıt that has 
survived. Dr. Tarn_ rightly regards 
this as a “perversion of thinking ”—a 
prmciple to be borne in mind in any 
future reconstruction of our history on 
rigat lines. 

But Dr. Tarn lays the unction to our 
sori when he observes that “the Indian 
material has been much better prepared 
for the Greek historian than the Greek 
material for the Indian”. The oaly 
authors who have attempted the former 
are the preSent writer and the late Dr. 
Jayaswal, but we have raised more is- 
sues than we have solved. It is a pity 
tha: Dr. Tarn has had to rely on 
second-hand information. Hence his 
theory of the triple conquest of India 
by Demetrius, Apollodorus and 
Menander and of the firm hold of the 
Grezks on Indian territories east of the 
Punjab. 

Ovr evidence shows that the Greek 
invasions were mere raids, and that 
Pushyarfitra Sunga had the best of it 
in as wars with his enemies. He was 
not < Brahman, but had some Brahman 
blooc in his veins (hence styled 
Bréimnanayana). He overthrew the 
Mazīrya power in spite of its rehabil- 
itaticn by Miladeva. Bana had already 
preserved the tradition that Miladeva 
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slew Sumitra, the heir-apparent of 
Pushyamitra. The Avanti Sundari 
Katha, discovered a dozen years ago, 
(but unused by Dr. Tarn) makes the 
story clear. Muladeva was a master in 
statecraft and his astute diplomacy 
organised the remnants of the Maurya 
army against the Sungas. He invented a 
system of cipher writing. His diplomacy 
is probably responsible for the Greek 
invasions of India under Demetrius and 
Menander. 

The Divyadvadanec is a work in 
Sanskrit not yet translated into English. 
It has been cited by Dr. Tarn, but the 
spirit of the story Las been somewhat 
missed by him: Pushyamitra had over- 
thrown Buddhism and hunted the 
monks out of Sdékala (Sialkot) and 
other places. When he advanced on 
Koshtakam (Khotan) Demetrius (ruler 
of Demshtra, i.e., Demetrius) bestirred 
himself, But he had to retire, leaving 
the defences in the hands of his son-in- 
law, Krimisha (ruler of Krimila). The 
latter brought Pavata over and beat the 
Suhga forces back. So he came to be 
known as Munithana (a pun on 
Milinda). 

This is in accordance with the practice 
of the times, of calling rulers by the 
names of the cities they ruled. The 
Vishnu Purana name for Taxila is 
Krimila. Cunningham describes the site 
of Kunala stiipa in Taxila a8 Kirmal or 
Kurmal, where there are long caves 
which are natural fissures in the rock. 
Menander was ruler of Taxila. Patanjali 
testifies to his raid on Sdékefa and 
Majjhamtka (Oudh and Chitor). The 
Puranas take cognisance of Greek rulers 
in India only for a iew years, and the 
names they mention are those of prince- 
lings who have left us coins only in the 
Punjab and near it. 

It is probable that the Greeks had to 
retire because of a civil war in their own 
country, as the Yuga Purena would have 
it. More probably, Khfiravela’s progress 
in Hindustan had something’ to do with 
their retreat. Patanjali mentions the 
Yavana raids in the imperfect tense, as 
having taken place in the near past. He 
took part in the horse-sacrifices of 
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Pushyamitra. It is clear that Sunga rule 
had established itself long before the end 
of Pushyamitra’s reign and that the 
Greek dynasties were confined to the 
Punjab. 

The most interesting part of this book 
is that dealing with the mutual cultural 
influences of Indians and Greeks. When 
the Greeks went to Egypt they took 
Homer and Euripides with them. A 
theatre wzs set up in every polis and the 
plays of Sophocles and Euripides were 
enacted. Our silent witness in India is the 
fragmentary vase from Peshawar, in the 
Lahore museum, which depicts the scene 
from Anitzcne where Hamon begs Creon 
for Antigcn:’s life. There is a tradition 
of an Indian translation of Homer. If 
so, it does credit to Indian scholarship, 
for no Greek text was translated any- 
where except into Latin. Greek hexa- 
meters were written in Menander’s king- 
dom, and the Doha metre was possibly 
introduced by the Abhiras on the Indus. 
Dr. Tarn accepts Plutarch’s statement 
that Indians worshipped Greek gods, but 
there is not a scrap of evidence on the 
Indian side, even in regard to cities under 
Greek rule. 

That the Indian drama borrowed the 
curtain (vaventka) from the Greek is 
one of those myths that die hard. Greek 
dramas were not acted before a curtain 
at all, and women actors were against 
the canon, in Greece as well as in India. 
Mime-actcrs may have visited India, but 
there is no evidence of their influence. 
There was a steady import of “ flute 
girls” into India. Mousica paidtskaria 
were shipped by Euxodus to India, and 
there was a standing order at Barygaza 
for Parthenot eucidets pros pallakian. 
Delos was the great centre of this traffic. 
There is nc evidence, however, of this 
export being deliberately encouraged by 
any Greek State after Alexander the 
Great and his times. Greek wine came 
along with Greek girls. 

It ig not possible to agree with 
Dr. Tarn that “the idea of reckoning 
time from a date fixed once for all came 
to India with the Greeks” (p. 359). 
The Kaliyuga era is millennia earlier and 
is still current. But several terms in 
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Astronomy and beliefs in Astrology were 
adopted by India and still remain—like 
kora (hour) and drekkdnam (a third of 
a Zodiacal house}. YavanachZrya and 
Yavana Siddhanta were, no doubt, 
aftermaths of this influence. In military 
life kampana (the camp) came to stay, 
as well as AKrameja.(the one-humped 
camel of Bactria) as cont-asted with 
«shira (the two-humped Indian camel). 
Purely Indian statues of the Buddha 
have been found in ancient Mathura. An 
emerald statue of the Buddha was made 
by Nagasena, the teacher of Menander. 
It was only in later certuries that 
Buddhist piety used Greek tecknique. 
Dr. Tarn somewhat underestimates 
Indian influence on Greek culture when 
he says: “Indian civilisation was not 
strong enough to :nfluence tke Greeks as 


Ruskin the Pamter. By J. HOWARD 
WHITEHOUSE. (Oxford University 
Press. 16s.) 

This volume, concerning che greatest 
of the Victorian prose wrters, is of 
exceptional interest. Many oi us, imagin- 
ing that we knew our Ruskin, are vet 
ignorant of his drawings and water- 
colours. I did not know that there were 
345 of them exhibited in the zalleries be- 
longing to Bembridge School in the Lake 
District. Absorbed in the magnificence 
of his prose style and us critical 
messages on art and life, I stil had not 
grasped the beauty and variety of his 
own paintings. It is not generally 
known, perhaps, that the great protago- 
nist of Turner himsel: actually 
composed some pictures whith could be 
taken for those of the master at his 
loftiest period—see “ Sunrise at Chateau 
Lausanne ” in this volume. 

It contains 67 reproductions of the 
works exhibited at Bembrilge. a des- 
criptive catalogue of the who e collection, 
and an introduction to Ruskin the 
Painter by Mr. Howard Whitehouse, 
the President of the Ruskin Society. It 
is a volume that will be greatly treasured 
by all lovers and students of Ruskin. 
The pictures show his range from the 
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Bazylon did.” Berossus was not able to 
In=rest the Greeks in the history of 
Batylonia as Manetto was in that of 
Egypt The Greeks cared little for the 
cutire of Asiatics. But Indians were 
able to enchain their attention. Some 
Greeks knew the Mahabhdratha, The 
Besiagar inscription of Heliodorus is 
baced on two passages in that work, 
enghesising the value of restraint, 
re-unciation and rectitude. I find a 
vesce of the Gita translated direct in one 
of the fragments of Megasthenes, which 
MctUrindle considers somewhat later and 
wich is probably of the second century 
B.C Figures of Indra and Siva and 
their vehicles, the Elephant and the Bull, 
abound on the coins. 


S. V. VENKATESWARA 


mimutest, Diirer-like dwelling on detail 
to “umneresque effects. And the occa- 
sicnal quotations from Ruskin’s des- 
crintians of great pictures he had copied 
rerund us of the inspiration we can 
denve from reading Modern Painters. 
The mam point which Mr. Whitehouse 
bricgs out in his Introduction is Ruskin’s 
educational value in the broadest sense. 
He regarded drawing as a vital part of 
edocation and said that it should be 
tazght quite as definitely as reading or 
wrting ; fon without a knowledge of how 
to =raw, the eye cannot see nor the hand 
expzes3 nearly as much as lies within 
human reach: “ Art enables you to say 
and tc see what you could not otherwise 
say or see, and it also enables you to 
learn certain lessons which you could not 
otFerwise learn....There are thousands 
of things in this world which you could 
nci say, unless you drew them.” 
Mr. Whitehouse quotes many passages 
bez-ing upon this, and it is forcibly 
brought Home to us how miserably in- 
adequate schocls are in this matter. 
However, the duty of any reviewer of 
th:; book is simply to urge every one, 
estecially the young, to get hold of it 
and ponder upon these vital matters. 
JOHN STEWART COLLIS 


RELIGION AS A WAY OF LIFE 


[We bring together here seven short reviews each of which deals with the 
power and influence of Religion in building a Way of Life. 

The first is written by the Editor of The Inquirer who himself has 
contributed substantially in promoting the cause of tke fellowship of faiths. Else- 
' where we publish ar. article from his pen, “ Can Religion Save Civilization?” 


The second refers to the Confucian Way, and in this so noted an authority 
as Lionel Giles brings forward several ideas of value to students of Chinese lore. 


The third is the review of a study which will interest the head more than it 


will inspire the heart. 


The fourth deals with the writings of an Occidental mystic, while the fifth 
treats of the magic of “savages” who seem to knew a thing or two about which 


civilized people are ignorant. 


The sixth is a criticism of Orientalists which we hope will be answered. 
There is certainly am increasing interest in Oriental religions and especially in 


Indian lore. 


The seventh, all too short a note, names useful publications of prac- 


tical value, the study of which will be not only facilitated but enlivened in the light 
of the volume reviewed first—The Brotherhood of Reltgions.—Eps. ] 


The Brotherhood of Religions. By 
SoPHIA WapIA. Eighteen Lectures with 
an Introduction, a Foreword by Gandhiji, 
a Glossary of Oriental Words and a full 
Index. (International Book House, 
Ash Lane, Bombay. Indian Edition 
Rs. 1]8; Foreign Edition 4s. 6d. or 
$1.25) | 

In modern India, alas, religious rivalry 
is sometimes more bitter—more condu- 
cive to sporadic riots—than anywhere in 
the West at the presente time, not 
excepting the standing feud of 
Catholics and Orangemen in Northern 
Ireland. Yet nowhere else is the 
essential harmony of religions so clearly 
understood ; nowhere are the truths of 
religion more intuitively discerned than 
in India to-day. The paradox is more 
apparent than real, for the soil which 
produces spirituality produces also, in 
“younger” souls, religiosity. Not 
essential religion, but religiosity; not 
mysticism, but traditionalism; not 
prophetic religion, but priestly religion 
evokes rivalry and bitterness. How 
transform this rivalry into amity and 
brotherhood ? How exalt the sdluminé 
and the prophet cver the partisan and 
the priest ? 

It is with these and similar questions 


that Sophia Wadia deals in The Brother- 
hood of Religions. ‘The title accurately 
discloses the substance of the book, but 
not the pivotal affirmation interfusing 
its pages and every one of the eighteen 
lectures and speeches delivered to various 
societies, of which the book is composed. 

Unlike the too facile tolerationists of 
the West, Sophia Wadia is not content 
merely to reconcile the conflicting 
elements of existing Faiths ; she reveals 
their original source, and in revealing 
this source in the one Religion 
underlying all religions (Theosophy, 
“Wisdom Religion”) she points also to 
the sulhed streams—the corruptions 
which each religion suffers in its passage 
through the minds of men. 

Very illuminating is her treatment, 
brief though it is, of the three stages of 
religious development ; the period of the 
Teacher ; the period of the systematisers 
and prcmulgators ; the period of creedal 
formalism when the prophet is lost to 
the priest. Perhaps, however, she is a 
little too hard on the priest, poor fellow ! 
Not every priest is an enemy of the 
prophet. If the priest is blind, he is 
offtimes faithfully blind, and his right- 
ful “ function ”, surely, is not to “ exploit 
the religiously ignorant and the spiritual- 
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ly poor” (my italics) but to preserve 
that continuity of testimory without 
which the proph2t’s message might be 
wholly lost. He too has a mission to 
fulfil, though he forget, as do so many 
of us, that true religion is concerned 
nct with belief, chse-vance, cogma and 
rite, but with “daily livirg, hourly 
striving ”. 

Towards what end is this striving? 
Towards spiritual pecception. Towards 
realization of th2 one Universal Self 
which binds all selves in one—the 
realization through self-effort “that our 
own highest Ego s the Supreme Spirit, 
the one Self, the end of knmow-edge”’. 
All are radiations of the same Light, 
though it shines nct equally in all beings. 

This then, brief_y put, is the central 
affirmation of this book. It is enforced 
by exegesis of passages from tke Gathas, 
the Gita, the Bibie, the Koran and so 
on ; it is illuminated under var.ous sym- 


The Analects of Tonfuctus. Trarslated 
and annotated ky ARTHUR WALEY. 
(George Allen and Unwin, London. 
10s. 6d.) 

Iz used to be thcugkt that this zollec- 
tion of Confucius’ sayings was pub ished, 
if rot by his immediate disciples, at any 
rate within fifty years or so of his death, 
for which the tradizional date 1s 479 B.C. 
Modern research, however, has made it 
pretty clear that the book cannot have 
existed in its present form before the 
middle of the fourth century B.C, and 
some scholars woud place it later still. 
Even so, it is the oldest surviving work 
of its kind in Chirese literature, and it 
is not surprising that we should find it 
full of difficulties, arising out of oksolete 
phraseology as well as contemporary 
allusions the significance of waich has 
long been forgotten. Essentially, <here- 
fore, it ig a book that needs reinterpreta- 
tion in the light cf new discoveries. 
Legge's translation, a wonderful achieve- 
ment in its day, keeps generally to the 
lines laid down by Chu Hsi, whe had 
diverged in many respects from the 
standard commenta-y of Chéng Hsüan. 





bols, and unflinchingly applied to the 
prcb.ems of industrialism and social 
Service. The basis of social service is 
education and the aim is self-responsibil- 
ity. Clear up the physical slums—yes, 
but torzet not the slums of the mind ! 
Ha. is indeed astomishing—would 
that it were not so astonishing !—ts the 
catachcity of this book. It is a catholic- 
ity which comes not of skimming the 
suriaze of things but of reaching down 
to bedrock, discovering the basis of 
Rel gion, and presenting this discovecy, 
clearky, forcefully, with learning and in- 
sigh=. to audiences of Theosophis:s, 
Bucdhists, Zoroastrians, Muslims, Israel- 
ites, Sikhs, “ Brahmos ” and others. All 
these aze building-stones of the Temple 
that s to be; for, as Gandhiji says in 
his Foreword, “an understanding 
know. edge of and respect for the great 
faiths of the world is the foundation of 
true Theosophy—Wisdom about God”. 


LESLIE J. BELTON 


Now there is a tendency to discard much 
of Chu Hsi and to revert to the older and 
simpler commentaries of the Han 
dyneszy. Most of the other English 
translations are based on Legge, an 
exception being that of Ku Hung-ming, 
whic. Mr. Waley would have done well 
to ccrBuit. 

If we speak of the Analects as a 
difficut 200k, ıt is not that the subject- 
matter ie abstruse or that the Confucian 
moral code is full of complexities. Like 
all tae great world-teachers, Confucius 
was above all concerned with the simple 
rules ¿f tife and conduct, and his teach- 
ing is summed up by one of his leading 
disciples as amounting really to this: 
Loyalzy to oneself and charity to one’s 
neighbour. The two words in Chines? 
are chunz shu, both of which have been 
much msunderstood by translators. 
Chung has come to mean loyalty to the 
sovereizn but Confucius evidently used 
the werd in its other, original sense, in 
whick it corresponds exactly to the 
Shakesnearean precept “To thine own 
self be true”, that is, obey the voice oZ 
consc-eice. Ku Hung-ming hit the nau 
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on the head when he translated chung 
shu “conscientiousness and charity ”. 
Mr. Waley has “ loyalty, consideration ”, 
but explains that loyalty means loyalty 
to superiors, which does not cover the 
whole ground. I am glad, however, to 
see that he rejects the rendering 
“reciprocity ” for s#u; this originated 
with Legge, and has been very generally 
adopted because of another saying in 
which the word is immediately followed 
by the enunciation of the Golden Rule— 
in its negative form: “Tzu Kung 
asked, saying : ‘Is there any one maxim 
which ought to be acted upon through- 
out one’s whole life?’—-The Master 
replied : ‘Surely the maxim of charity 
(or fellow-feeling) is such ; do not unto 
others what you would not they should 
do unto you.’” 

Confucius, like Socrates, undoubtedly 
accepted the existence of a spirit-world, 
but preferred on the whole not to dis- 
course on the subject. Chi Lu once 
inquired about~’men’s duty to spirits. 
The Master replied: “ Before we are 
able to do our duty by the living, how 
can we do it by the spirits of the dead ? ” 
Though this did not prevent him from 
taking a reverent part in the usual 
sacrifices and other religious ceremonies, 
he emphatically preferred sincerity of 
heart to mere cutward show. He was 
well versed in ritual of every kind and 
displayed a keen interest ir? it; but he 
never lost sight of the principles under- 
lying all ritual, never exalted ritual for 
its own sake. His attitude is clearly 
shown in a number of striking sayings : 
“A man without charity in his heart— 
what has he to do with ceremonies?” 
Asked what was the prime essential in 
ceremonial observances, the Master said : 
“ Ah, that is a great question indeed ! 
In all rites simplicity is better than 
extravagance ; in mourning for the dead, 
heartfelt sorrow is better than 
punctiliousness.” And he heartily 
commends the disciple who seizes the 
point that rules of ceremony “ require a 
background”, or in other words are 
only of secondary importance. 

In view of all this, it is a great pity 
that Mr. Waley should appear to 
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support the old mistaken idea that 
Confucius was so rigid and precise in 
his notions as to be a perfect slave to 
ritual. “ Propriety”, says Legge, “ was 
a great stumbling-block in the way of 
Confucius” It is true that li, which 
Legge persistently translates “the rules 
of propriety ” regardless of context, does 
seem to play a considerable part in the 
scheme of things as envisaged by 
Confucius ; but this word, which original- 
ly denoted a sacrificial vessel and hence 
ceremonies in general, developed in 
course of time various other shades of 
meaning, including the ordinary rules of 
politeness and etiquette, the conduct 
suitable to all circumstances of life, and 
more especially the state of mind of 
which such conduct is the outcome, an 
inward sense of harmonious proportion 
and self-control. In many passages of the 
Analects this latter meaning is the only 
one at all admissible. Thus, in XIV, 44, 
the Master says : “If the ruler cherishes 
li, the people will be docile to his 
commands.” Mr. Waley translates the 
sentence: “So long as the ruler loves 
ritual, the people will be easy to handle.” 
This, in my humble opinion, is almost 
meaning:ess ; as is also the rendering of 
ITI. 19: “A ruler in employing his 
ministers should be guided solely by the 
prescriptons of ritual”; and XII. 1: 
“He who can submit himself to ritual is 
Good.” Again, in I. 15, the Master is 
made to speak with approval of one who 
is poor, yet delights in the Way; or 
“rich, yet a student-or ritual”. With 
all respect, I decline to believe that he 
ever said anything so inane. So much 
in the Analects depends on what Con- 
fucius elsewhere calls “the correct 
definition of terms ”. 

These and a few other points on which 
I would join issue with Mr. Waley are 
more than counterbalanced by the 
numerous passages on which he has been 
able to throw new light. This result he 
has achieved by subjecting the received 
text to careful scrutiny and comparing it 
with other writings of approximately the 
game date, a task which no previous 
translator has attempted in anything like 
the same measure. The most notable in- 
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novation perhaps, is the crastic way 
in which he deals with the whole of Book 
X. Hitherto this has been regerded as 
describing the personal habits and idio- 
svncrasies of the Master himsef, But 
Mr. Waley gives convincing reasons for 
its being actually a compilation of max- 
iras from other works on ritual, to be ta- 
ken generally and not applied to any in- 
dividual. He aptly compares it with a 
sanskrit work, the Apastambea Dharma- 
Sutra, probably contemporary with the 
Analects, in which several idenzical in- 
junctions appear. It may disappoint 
some, while to others it will come as a 
positive relief, to know that such person- 
al eccentricities as invariably taking 
giiger with his food, not cor.versing at 
mealtimes, not speaking when in bed, 
wearing a night-gown half as lorg again 
as his body, and changing courtenance 
at every thunderclap or sudden squall of 
wind, need no lorger be attributed to 
China’s greatest sage. Much of the 
starchiness and formality whica have 
been associated with him wil tkus dis- 
appear. There are, however, t least 
two paragraphs in Book X which must 
certainly refer to Confucius h:mself: 
“ On one occasion, Chi K’ang Tzu having 
sent him some medicine, he bowed as he 
received it, saying, ‘Not beinz familiar 
with this drug, I would not ~enzure to 
try it?” And “when his stables were 
burned down, on returning from Court, 


The Foundations of Living Fatas. BY 
HARIDAS BHATTACHARYYA. Veal. I 
(University of Calcutta.) 

This book by the Head cf the 
Department of Philosophy at Calcutta 
University ıs an interesting anc valuable 
study in comparative religion, It deals 
with the three main branches of living 
faiths, the Semitic, the Aryan and the 
Mongolian, and, after a consideration of 
Prophecy and Revelation, proceeds to 
the idea of God contained in Hinduism. 
Judaism, Christianity, Islem and 
Zoroastrianism. 

The author shews that, whil2 religion 
is primarily personal, yet there have 
always been those to whom religion 


he sail: ‘Has any one been hurt?’ 
He did not inquire about the horses ” ;— 
the point being that in his solicitude for 
others Confucius never thought of his 
ow. lass, not that he was indifferent to 
the sucttering of animals. 
£. great deal more calls for discussion 
in this new study of Confucius and 
Cozzucianism. A book in which 
the arguments are so subtle and 
the conclusions so far-reaching can- 
not be properly appraised within the 
lur ts of a short review and without the 
use of Chinese characters. If a general 
crit cism may be permitted, I would 
vore my feeling that in his eagerness 
to -pst erroneous interpretations and 
bels Mr. Waley, like most reformers, 
is apt to go too far. In the course of 
a E-lliant introduction he even declares 
that we are justified in supposing that 
the Analects do not contain many au- 
thentic sayings and may possibly con- 
tair: ncne at all! Very little evidence 
is exduced to stpport such an extreme 
view ; and to my own way of thinking 
the sayings taken as a whole bear an 
unmistekable impress of authenticity and 
truth. They disclose a mind and person- 
alit7 which could hardly have been 
fictizous ; and, as in the classic example 
of Homer, if they were not uttered by 
Corucius they must be attributed to 
some ore else of the same name. 
. LIONEL GILES 


has meznt a call to social duty, and he 
conci:des that no religious community 
can dispense with either the quietist or 
the =ctivist contribution to its spiritual 
development. Man responds readily to 
the e=peal of a hizher rationality and of 
better morality and the criterion of 
advanze has always been the establish- 
men. of greater consistency between 
faith ang practice, personal benefit and 
socia need. E 
Tt= author holds that there are cer- 
tain Eindamental beliefs without which 
no re:gion can satisfy the spiritual needs 
of man, of which the most insistent are 
the r ght understanding of the nature of 
God and His working and a right atti- 
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tude towards the world of sentient beings. 
It is by means of the prophets that such 
an understanding can be obtained, for 
they are to be regarded as speaking with 
the voice of God. The Prophet is the 
chief, though not the only, medium of 
Revelation, and that God can make His 
existence, character and purpose known 
to mankind is a belief found in all 
theistic faiths. l 
Religious development, the author 
believes, has alwzys taken the direction 
of a fuller recognition of the unity and 
the immanence of God and of the 
brotherhood of man with its implications 
of social harmony and social service. 
Christianity made a notable contribution 
in proclaiming that the expected Messiah 
had come not only with a message to 
mankind, but also with a way of life, 
lived in the constant presence of God, 


Selected Mystical Writings of William 
Law. Edited with Notes and Twenty- 
four Studies in the Mystical Theology of 
William Law and Jacob Boehme, by 
STEPHEN HOBHOUSE. (The C. W. 
Daniel Co., London. 8s. 6d.) 

The “ pious and fervid ” Wiliam Law 
was one of those whom Coleridge de- 
scribed as contributing in his own expe- 
rience to “keep alive the heart in the 
head”, Certainly he deservés to stand 
with George Fox and with Jacob 
Boehme, to whom he owed a good deal, 
as one of the greatest Post-Reformation 
mystics. ‘This may surprise the many 
readers who know him only by his 
Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life 
which is not a mystical work. And his 
other writings have long been out of 
print. Mr. Hobhouse’s volume, there- 
fore. supplies a real deficiency-——it is 
manifestly a labour of love as well as 
of thought and scholarship. €e has 
taken his selections from nine of Law’s 
chief mystical works, adding explanatory 
notes and a series of short essays of his 
own expounding some of the more 
difficult themes of mystical teaching. He 
writes as a “universalist Christian” 
himself, acknowledging that the mystical 


for others to follow. 

So it is shown how the races of Ind:a, 
Palestine and Arabia, from primitive 
and polytheistic beginnings, worked 
their way up to the idea of One omni- 
potent, omniscient and moral Deity, 
beneficent. just, forgiving and loving. 
That the Zoroastrian idea of God uki- 
mately differs but little from this ts 
proved by the prayer to Mithra quoted 
on p. 499 : 

Grant us good conscience and bliss, good 
fame and a good , wisdom and the 
knowledge that gives happiness, victorious 
riage eet conversation (with God) on 
the Hol 


Word. 

The book has been well produced by 
the University of Calcutta Press anc a 
full index is promised with the seccnd 
volume to which all readers of the first 
will look forward expectantly. 


MARGARET SMITH 


experience transcends the limits of sect 
and creed and that the eternal Self which 
the Christian has found in Christ, the 
Indian had found before in the Atman. 
And although Law did not always quite 
succeed in disentangling his spiritual 
vision from the exclusive claims of 
orthodox Christian theology, his wkole 
emphasis was upon the Christ within 
that should come to life in the Soul. To 
Wesley, as to those who followed the 
Augustinian tradition in the Catholic 
Church, his conception, for example, of 
the atonement was unsatisfactory because 
it rejected the barbaric idea of Divine 
anger and retributive punishment. ‘‘It 
is”, he wrote, “much more possible for 
the Sun to give forth Darkness than for 
God to do. or be, or give forth anything 
but blessing and goodness.” Every 
quahty m life for him was good and 
only became evil through perversion, as 
the quality of fire “only becomes evil 
to that creature who, by his own eelf- 
motion, has separated fire from the light 
in his own nature”. 

This conception of the wrathless love 
of God, which he owed to some extent 
to Boehme, is central in his teaching and 
he recurs to it frequently. He combined 
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in it inspiringly a belief in an eternally 
loving God and a recognition of natural 
law in all spheres of life which could 
only be transgressed at the cost of pain. 


From My African Notebcok. By 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER. (George Alien 
and Unwin, Ltd, London. 5s.) 
Although slight in concent, these 


stories by Dr Schweitzer of his 
experiences with Galoa and Pahouin 
tribes in equator.e! Africa will be read 
with interest. We confess to = feeling 
of sympathy with the remark of Joseph, 
the hospital assistant, that ‘tke white 
man’s an artful fellow”. When thinking 
over the past reletions of the white races 
to the African, we have to be thankful 
that, as a white timber trader said to 
the author: “What a good thmg it is 
that the Negroes have better ckaracters 
than we have!” Even in th= matter of 
tribal laws, we find that the native 
master was responsible for all hts slave 
did, and that “ among primitive ribes ”, 
where the wife ic sold to he- husband, 


“her rights are tetter safeguarded than - 


by the laws of c-vilized peoples”. 
There is a chepter on “T aboos and 
Magic ”, in whicn Dr. Schweitzer gives 


H= was a homely mystic as well as one 
of < rare spiritual insight, and he wrote 
bezutifully. 

HucGH PA. FAUSSET 


sore instances of death and psychic iH- 
nesses following upon the burden of a 
tako or curse. Magical powers are 
accuired “through a progressive series 
of mitiatory rites”, under the instruction 
of a fetich doctor, and it is the tradition 
that much can be effected by human 
sactMice. Dr. Schweitzer believes that: 
“Psychotherapy to supplement purely 
medical treatment is often much more 
necsssary among savages than among 
witte people.” But perhaps Voodoos are 
corstious, and the hypnotists and 
psr-ho-analysers of these modern days 
are mostly unconscious, sorcerers! As 
things are, we can talk about the magic 
of primitive races, not realizing that, 
mce often than not, we are studying de- 
grad=d traditions that imply the existence 
in ges gone by of a knowledge of natural 
laws used for beneficent purposes. 
£. perusal of the recent An African 
Suey, by Lord Hailey, is essential for 
understanding the problems awaiting 
solction in African territories. 
B. P. HOWELL 





The Content of Indian ard Trantan 
Studies. By H. W. Bairy (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 2s.) 

In a lecture delivered in May 1938, 
the Professor of Sanskrit in Cambridge 
University undertook a brief survey, for 
the benefit of  Jeginners and under- 
graduates, of “ The Content of Indian 
and Iranian Studies”. In these days 
when the wisdom of the East is made 
available. in diverse forms 11 Western 
lands by many an ambassador, P-ofessor 
Bailey’s account siould be considered too 
elementary even from the standpoint of 
undergraduates of the University, to need 
any critical notice or discussion. 

With the desciption of the Maha- 
bharata as a “huge disparate collec- 
tion ”, and the Ramayana as * less inter- 
poleted”, and w:th the app-ication of 


the term ‘“Brahmanical hero” to 
Rana, who was a Kshatriya, a reviewer 
has as much right to disagree as to feel 
am_ced. Professor Batley observes that 
sone of the poems of the Rig-Veda 
“read with remarkable freshness” and 
der ores their fate in having been quoted 
“Iyer in books of rather wearisome 
theclogy ”, but their alleged freshness and 
thei fate alike are figments of imagi- 
nat aL 

I would, however, heartily commend 
the concluding paragraphs of Professor 
Bai=y’s lecture to the earnest considera- 
tior: of all researchers. He notes that 
for the magnitude of the subject, “the 
nur ber of serious students has alwzys 
been small in England ”, and holds the 
unrenunerative character of the stucy 
responsible for such a state of affairs. 


- DHANANDA. 
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Professor Bailey refers to “the 
researches of almost a hundred and fifty 
years of Indian studies”. The research 
has been accomplished by the systematic 
and sustained endeavour of a band of 
devoted scholars, foreign and Indian. 
But what has been the reaction of the 
West to the “oontent of Indian 
studies” ? I do not believe it is very 
complimentary to Indian achievements. 
I wish Professor Bailey had examined 
the psychological reaction of the normal 
Western mind to the content of the 


Upanishads for the Ley Reader. By 
C. RAJAGOPALACHARI. (Hindustan 
Times, Ltd., New Delhi. Paper, As. 6; 
Cloth, Re. 1/-) 

Himalayas of the Soul: Translations 
from the Sanskrit of the Principal Upa- 
nishads. By J. Mascaro. With a 
Preface by Sir S. Radhakrishnan and a 
Foreword by E. J. Thomas. (John 
Murray, London. 3s. 6d.) 

Vedic Prayers. By SWAMI SAMBUD- 
(Sri Ramakrishna Ashram, 
Khar, Bombay 21. As. 8 or 1s.) 

Prayers, Praises and Psalms. 
Selections from the Vedas, Upanishads, 
Epics, Gita, Puranas etc. Trans. By 
V. RAGHAVAN, with a Foreword by 
M. K. Gandhi. (G. A. Natesan and 
Co., Madras. Re. 1]4) $ 

The Life and Teackings of Buddha. 
By DEVAMITTA DHARMAPALA. (Fourth 
Edition World Teachers Series, G. A. 
Natesan and Co., Madras. As. 12) 

The Life and Teachings of Zoroaster. 
By A. R. Wapa. (World Teachers 
Series, G. A. Natesan and Co., Madras. 
As. 12) 

The New Testament. Authorized 
Version. (The World’s Classics, Oxford 
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Indian studies, Orientalists actuated by 
antiquarian interest may dive deep into 
the mysteries of language and literature 
relating to India and Persia. But quite 
apart from that sort of museum-interest, 
does Indian philosophy with its message 
of spirituality exercise any dynamic 
influence cover the life of the West? 
Professors of Sanskrit in Western 
Universities should courageously answer 
that question in the interests of thought 
clarification. 


R. Naca RAJA SARMA 


University Press. 2s.) 

There is no field, economic or 
cultural, in which the law of supply and 
demand does not operate. Occasional 
publications may miss their mark, but 
when a number of related works appear 
almost simultaneously it may be taken as 
an indication of popular interest. That 
so many translations of the wisdom of 
the ancient East are being made into the 
most widely spoken Westem tongue be- 
speaks both the conscious need of West- 
ern readers and the availability in abun- 
dance of that which can satisfy it, requir- 
ing only the processing which is the trans- 
lator’s function. 

All of the little volumes included in 
this note bear the stamp of their East- 
ern origin. The ancient East in general 
and India in particular are the spiritual 
granary of the world. It is natural that 
in these days of soul famine many eyes 
should turn to the Orient and to the 
most ancient among the world’s holy 
books, which, in the words of the Hon. 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, the Prime 
Minister of Madras, are “ still the most 
modem and the most satisfying ”. 


E.M H- 
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Architects of Ideas. By “rest R. 
TRATTNER. (Carrick and Evans. $3.75) 

In these days when there ar> tco many 
books which profess to educete zhe lay- 
man in the mysteries of science, it is 
refreshing to find one which genuinely 
presents the reader with an intelligible 
and lucid exposition’ of the origin of 
scientific theories from Copernicus to 
Einstein. In this volume M:. “rattner 
not only succeeds in this but also deals 
at length with the lives of the scientists 
who evolved these theories ard of those 
who paved the way for thera, and re- 
counts the difficulties they unclerwent in 
order to proclaim their theories in the 
face of the opposition of orthodox scien- 
tists and of the Church. 

In his introduction Mr. Trattner 
explains the aim of the book as 
follows :-— 

What is important to us is that thee 
theories are essential to a world-view which 
now embraces all the cardinal concerns of 
man. They carry us back and forth be- 
tween a vast world of ircorceivable 
magnitude and an equally vas. sub-world 
of inconceivable smallness. Yet the linkage 
between them is very intimate Just as 
it takes many different rays of light to make 
sunshine, so it takes many differant scienc2s 
to give us a view of the whole as a whole. 


Young Offenders. By GERALDINE 
CADBURY. (George Allen ard Unwin, 
Ltd., London. 3s. 6d.) 

It is to be hoped that this book will 
find many readers. particularly among 
the advocates of flogging anid the cld 
Draconian method of dealing wita those 
who offend against Society. 

Mrs. Cadbury has the very best 
qualifications for the task sh= bere set 
herself, for she has served for ao less 
than 31 years as a magistrete in the 
Juvenile Court of Birmingham She has 
also studied the problem of the child 
offender in America, Australia ard else- 
where. 

The book takes the form oZ a survey 
of the law and the young offender from 
the time of King Athalstan, and if would 
be impossible to lay it aside without 
appreciating the fact that it is not the 


‘hbe author divides the book into 
cheaters devoted to Copernicus( theory 
of +e solar system), Huttom (theory of 
the structure of the earth), Dalton 
(theory of the structure of matter), 
Lavasier (theory of fire), Rumford 
(theory of heat), Huygens (theory of 
ligt=), Malthus (theory of population), 
Sckvann (theory of the cell), Darwin 
(theory of evolution), Marx (theory of 
the economic interpretation of history), 
Paseur (theory of disease), Freud 
(theory of the mind), Chamberlin 
(theory of the origin of our planet), 
Boe3s (theory of man), and Einstein 
(thecary of relativity). 

T=e book is intended for the intelligent 
layran who will find it exceedingly 
inte-esting. It will urge him on to 
furCer studies of the theories here dealt 
witE. 

Iz the preparation of this book the 
autor has consulted a large number of 
aut=orities. The addition of an index 
and bibliography increases its utility, and 
it is a valuable contribution to the dis- 
sentation of scientific knowledge. It is 
a remarkable piece of industry and may 
userly be prescribed as a text-book in 
Intecmnediate Colleges. 


T. S. L. NARASIMHAM 


chilc who has been in the dock, but the 
Society th&t, until practically modern 
times maimed, maltreated and destroyed 
him 

Of the abominations perpetrated 
agamm3t childhood in this so-called 
Chrixian England there is here abun- 
dant evidence. Little children were 
execaced for venial offences or put to 
wor that causes the gorge of the reader 
to m32 even after this lapse of time. 

There is a brighter side, however, and 
it exerges as one tracks the elow—all 
too =by*—amelioration of the old brutal 
systan and the awakening of the 
conseence of Society to its responsibility 
for ckildren who offend against its sacro- 
sancı law for the protection of private 
property. 

Mr. Cadbury quickly sketches the 
past, but wisely devotes most of the pages 
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to what is being done to-day. Put ina 
word, the method of dealing with the 
“bad” child to-day aims at his reform, 
placing punishment where it rightly 
belongs—as one of the several agencies 
operating as a deterrent. 

There will be found on page 129 an 
analysis of the domestic background of 
264 cases. In all of these home condi- 


Socialism on the Defensive. By 
NorRMAN THOMAS. (Harper and 
Brothers, New York and London. 
£ 3-0-0) 


Mr. Norman Thomas could not have 
chosen a more provocative title for his 
book than “ Socialism on the Defensive ”. 
Three times Presidential Candidate im 
Socialist interests, Mr. Thomas is 
certainly one most competent to write an 
analysis of the present-day political 
situation throughcut the World. The 
book is opportune : it deals in a masterly 
fashion with the tangled problems of 
Stalinism, Trotskyism, Fascism, the 
Popular Front and other allied subjects 
which are coniusing the rank and file 
of the Socialist Movement. 

I am not going to suggest that Mr. 
Thomas has led the reader to any firm 
conclusions—-far from it. It must be 
realised that Mr. Thomas himself is in 
a most embarrassing position; he is 
leader of the American Socialist Move- 
ment which has failed to report worth- 
while progress so far. If Socialism is 
on the defensive, is it not partly because 
leaders like Mr. Thomas have all the 
while preached a Gospel of cautious and 
timid gradualism? The gigantic victory 
of the Russian Socialist Revolution in 
1917 gave a spur to the Labour Move- 
ment throughout the World. It was 
followed by a post-War boom period 
which saw several Socialist Governments 
in office in different parts of Europe. 
Is it permissible to suggest that the 
brake on the Socialist Movement was 
applied at that period by leaders of 
Social Democracy who are to-day de- 
ploring lost opportunities ? 


tions were bad, that is to say that there 
existed in one form or another in the 
home the ingredients warranted by the 
light of our knowledge of psychology to 
result in emotional disturbances in the 
children. 

In so brief a review it is impossible to 
do justice to a very valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of penal reform. 


GEORGE GODWIN 


The chapter on the Fascist State 
which Mr. Norman Thomas devotes to 
the growth of the Nazi Movement in 
Germany is the most illuminating in the 
whole beok. While different sects of 
Socialists and Communists were engaged 
in internecine quarrels the National 
Socialist Party of Germany marched to 
power and smashed the powerful Labour 
Movemert. One of the reasons for the 
failure of Social Democracy is that tts 
leaders did not comprehend in time the 
nature of Nazism. In this connection 
Mr. Thcmas quotes approvingly from 
Mr. Calvin Hoover :— 

The common ground upon which reaction- 
ary capitalists and revolutionary radicals 
have been able to stand has been their com- 
plete agreement that the Fascist State in 
Italy and the National Socialist State in Ger- 
many were created by capitalists and have 
remained the creatures of capitalists since 


their foundation...I went to Germany in the 
early fall of 1932 to watch Hitler’s advent to 


power. I carried firmly fixed in my mind 
this error about National 
Socialism. .. I was forced finally to recog- 


nise that National Socialism, although ıt 
derives ita support primarily from the lower 
middle class, was still a true mass move- 
ment of distinctly anti-capitalistic character 
and implications. Instead of either a 
triumph for capitalism, as visualized by 
conservatives outside Germany, or a 
temporary victory for capitalism in its 
decadence as seen by the Communists, 
Hitler’s victory had been a crushing 
defeat for capitalists. ...When Thyssen 
and other Rhenish- Westphalian industnal-. 
ists, with the connivance of the clique 
surrounding von Hindenburg, made their 
fatal deal with Hitler by which they 
betrayed von Sleicher, they were playing 
the same rôle thse respect to aa own 
class as that of the ee a aa 

Governor of Ceuta who first the Moors 


into Spain, 
PULIN SEAL 
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The Mystery cf the Andragy-ie. By 
THEODORE J. FAITHFULL, WLR.C.V.S 
(The Forum Feblishing Co, London. 
OS.) 

The publication of this iMumunating 
work on psycho-analysis :ncicates the 
remarkable adverce in its thecry ard 
practice. It is, in the.words cf the pub- 
lishers, “a book rhich is concerned with 
the study of mertal conflict, its ramoval, 
the restoration o2 happiness. end the at- 
tainment of matajity ”. 

But of equal importance is the con- 
fidence with whick. the author turns, for 
a deeper understending of his subject, to 
some of the Occ..t teachings, especially 
the ancient doctrine of Ancregyry. In 
the title, he uses zhe word “ androgyne ”, 
the Greek term for “ man-women” or 
“male-female”, =nployed in many of 
the ancient writrgs. He says in his 
Prefatory Note taat although “ Psycho- 
analysis” ig the term generally used, 
“ Androgynology would be a mcre ac- 
curate and more z2ppropriate word to 
describe the branch of reychclogical 
science which dezls with the analysis 
amd synthesis of the human 2syzhe in 
its dual form of expression.” 

It is by means of the conception ari- 
ging out of the term “androgyne” that 
the author arrives at the fur.damental 
principle of his theory and practice— 
“All human beings, all animals even 
moze broadly speaking, all living thangs. . 
are both male ani female.” ‘So we are 
born and so we will continue happily 
through life prov.ced the male and fe- 
male elements are correctly epportioned. 
But if the apport.onment is lau_ty, if 
the boy or man Les too much of the 
female, that is, introversion or passivity ; 
and the girl or woman has too much of 
the male, that is, extraversicn or activ- 
ity, confusion and unhappiness will be 
the result. 


F is the purpose and the function of 
psy-ho-analysis, says the author, to 
ana yze the depths and to study the sur- 
face lives of these maladjusted people, 
in order to ascertain the cause of their 
diffealt and to determine the quickest 
and most effective way of overcoming it. 
How tais is accomplished, how the 
individual becomes unified within him- 
celf => that in turn he or she may be- 
come matured and made ready for the 
furtier union of marriage, the author 
explams clearly and graphically in the 
thre2 papers which comprise his volume 
—“The Dual Personality”, “The 
Adjustment of Maleness and Femaleness 
in Children” and “The Re-education 
of the Introvert”, together with several 
arrest_ng illustrations. Not least interest- 
ing are the author’s detailed records of 
the <rany strange and complicated cases 
which have come to him for treatment. 

The kook is rich in data, and here 
and there the author evidences wide 
reading acquaintance with some of the 
ancien: writings; for the present work 
is reriniscent of the intuitive treatment 
giver. to both Androgyny and Asexu- 
ality in the Book of Dzyan, which was 
trandeted and interpreted by H. P. 
Blavatsky and used in part as the basis 
of her great work, The Secret Doctrine. 

W-th three cther books to his 
credin with wide experience as a 
lectures and years of experience as a 
pract.cal psycho-analyst, Mr. Faithfull 
is emmnently qualified to speak with 
acthar-ty. His book is extremely well 
written and contains ideas which are 
not zly a valuable contribution to 
psycro-analysis in general, but helpful 
ard revealing to the reader. The 
Mystzry of the Androgyne is an inform- 
ing wcrk and one deserving of serious 
attention from professional and layman 
alike. 

i MERTON S. YEWDALE 
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Laughing Diplomat. By DANIELE 
Vare. (John Murray, London. 16s.) 

A diplomat’s career is no bed of roses 
and few diplomats manage to go 
through life cheerfully and yet be able 
to present a narrative of their career in 
so lucid a style as Signor Varé. Though 
born of an English mother and an Italian 
father (and married to an English- 
woman) Signor Varé has no marked 
British leanings. He decides on his 
diplomatic career at a dinner party in 
pre-war Berlm, giving up music, his 
favourite Muse, and his work takes him 
to such varied places as Rome, Vienna, 
Peking, Geneva, Luxemburg, Copenhagen 
and Reykjavik (iceland). 

With extracts from his Hand Book of 
the Perfect Diplomat as the background, 
Signor Varé presents the reader with a 
running account of his experiences as 
Italian Minister abroad. He has no 
misgivings as to the nature of his job 
and he goes through it with an eternal 
optimism and good humour. His scant 
respect for democratic principles and for 
the League of Nations may not entitle 
him to attention by future historians of 
Europe; but what is admirable in him 


America and Our Schools. By J. 
HOWARD WHITEHOUSE. (Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 2s.) 

This little book containse an address 
delivered at the Annual Conference of 
Educational Associations last January. 
The author pleads for a closer friendship 
between America and England because 
such a friendship between the two 
English-speaking countries is of supreme 
importance to the world to-day. 

If such a friendship is to be enduring 
it must be based, not necessarily on simi- 
larity of political objectives, but pri- 
marily on a greater recognition of the 
vast cultural and scientific contributions, 
briefly surveyed in this book, of the 
United States to the world. 

The author recommends an intelligent 
study of American history in English 
schools to achieve this end, but empha- 


a 


is his light-hearted manner of facing 
obstacles which might try the patience 
of lesser men (witness his journey up 
the Yangtze Gorges), his broad outlook 
on men and matters, and his love of 
animals, 

As is natural, Signor Varé yields to 
none in his admiratiorl for Signor Mus- 
solini and for the latter’s work for the 
regeneration of Italy. Twelve years’ 
stay in China makes him love that land 
of ever-recurring revolutions, famine 
and pestilence. He meets Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek and a few Chinese war 
lords and his insight into the Chinese 
character is deep. 

The author uses the diary form of 
narrative very often and the book is 
brimful of anecdotes ; for example, the 
Zembla incident at a session of the 
League, when he secures seats for five 
Italians. Signor Varé radiates good 
cheer and is welcome in any company. 
The appellation “Laughing Diplomat ” 
is the key to Signor Varé’s career, a 
career many might aim at but few 
could attain. 


TS -L 


sises that that history must not be taint- 
ed with either propaganda or political 
bias. 

A study of American history in a spirit 
of truth and sympathy would lead natural- 
ly to an increase in the spirit of friendship 
and co-operation. It would draw the two 
nations together in the only way by which 
nations can be drawn together—by mutual 
understanding and respect. 

Nor, adds the author, should this study 
of history be limited merely to political 
and constitutional history but it should 
include also America’s unique contribu- 
tion to English literature. He suggests 
the formation, in the library of English 
schools, of a special section containing 
American books and publications. A 
brief bibliography of works of American 
writers which might form the nucleus for 
alg library is given at the end of this 


ENVER KUREISHI 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Mr. Waldemar Kaempflert's expos: - 
tion of the responsibility o? men cf 
science to civilization, ir his article 
on “The International Brotherhood 
of Scientists” raises an importart 
issue. He points out thet all scien- 
tists, as votaries of knowledge, which 
is universal, owe their prime duty to 
that knowledge, and—as each iz 
bound to all by the commen tie oF 
devotion to truth—to thar brother- 
hood, which is cosmopolitan anc 
international. Tnerefore theicz allegi- 
ance to their respective countries 
should take a secondary place, and 
their loyalty to their cause should 
come first. The fact, however, that 
in Russia, in Italy anc in Ger- 
many men of science not only 
have sold their knowledge to their 
political bosses but hav2 become 
nationalistic, out of fear or out of ex- 
pediency, certainty not ovt of con- 
viction, proves only too clearly that 
for all scientists truth does nct come 
first. 

Mr. Kaempffert claims that in his 
search for truth the scient.st is like 
the mystic—dispassionate. Tere is 
some truth in this contention but not 
much. Dispassion—Vaivegya. in 
Sanskrit—is a quality which the spiri- 
tual man unfolds for a very different 
purpose. First, the occultis: oz soul- 
scientist is dispassionate noz only in 
reference to his own enquiry and re- 
search, but also in every wak of life, 
particularly as regards his likes-dis- 
likes, his attachments-avertions for 
objects of the senses. The occuftist is 
dispassionate not only in the sense of 
being unconcerned about the er.suing 
results in the laboratory or the obser- 


vazory, but further, he is without pas- 
sizn in the sense of being devoid of 
pride, prejudice and egoism in every 
sphere of action. 

Moreover, the occultist, having re- 
al:zed that the basis of Nature is Life, 
hes unfolded not only detachment 
and Cispassion but also sublime com- 
passion for every form of life. That 
dispassion has led him to perceive 
that the Law of Compassion operates 
incessantly in Nature, ever and al- 
ways leading man to the realization 
thet ke is the disturber of that Law. 
The occultist will forego knowledge 
itself if obtaining it involves irjury to 
any organism—unlike, say, the 
viv.sector. The attitude of the 
occcltist to knowledge is rooted 
in his motive, which is philan- 
thropy. Because of this, when he 
comes to possess knowledge which 
woud prove dangerous to kuman- 
ity he refuses to impart it. The 
plecges of silence and of secrecy 
whith the chela under training takes 
to H:s Gusu have their raison d’éfre 
in this. 

B=cause the modern scientist does 
not place the good of mankind above 
everything, including his own mental 
enlightenment, his motives as his 
methods are coloured by impurities. 
In h.s cuest the materialistic scientist 
may 5e as dispassionate as the occult 
scientist, but in his motive he differs 
from the occultist, who is ensouled by 
Comzassion absolute. To the mater- 
jalistic scientist the gaining of know- 
ledge is the goal ; the goal of the oc- 
cultict is the spiritual service cf the 
race as a whole, 


Point out the ** Way ‘’—however dimly, 
and lost among the host——as does the evening 


star to those who tread their path in darkness. | 
— The Voice of the Sence ~ 
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THE BUDDHA ON MAN’S HEART 


During this month of May India 
celebrates many sacred anniversaries, 
such as those of Sankara, Ramanuja 
and Basaveswaza, all of whom are 
historical characters, and also those 
of Parasurama and Narasimha 
who are legendary figures, but who 
are as real as the others to the Hindu 
mind which regards mythology as 
but a form of history. 

In the same month the Buddhist 
world celebrates the Triple Festival 
of the Birth, the Enlightenment and 
the Passing of Gautama, the Tathā- 
gata, He who followed in the Foot- 
steps of His Illustrious Predeces- 
SOTS. 

Again, the devotees of Theosophy 
celebrate White Lotus Day on 
the 8th of May in commemoration 
of the passing of their Gurus H. P. 
Blavatsky. 

We are, therefore, publishing in 
this number of THE ARYAN PATH 
articles on the subject of Buddhism 
and a couple which deal with the 
teachings’ of H. P. Blavatsky, who 


was an ardent admirer of “ the Light 
of the World ” and a great exponent 
of Buddhist thought. 

Below we give a rendition of 
a sermon of the Buddha on “ Self- 
examination”. It is one of his 
simple yet searching sermons which 
carry a message, direct and practical, 
the application of which proves re- 
volutionary. For penance, for 
prayer, for real soul-progress, self- 
examination is most essential. For 
a man desirous of self-improvement : 
for one who wishes to examine his 
own beliefs or to test his own con- 
victions ; for the truly penitent whose 
resolve to walk the straight path 
needs to be supplemented by adequate 
knowledge of how to do so; for the 
ardent heart who aspires to practise 
altruism without spilling the milk of 
human kindness in wrong types of 
charity: and for many another, 
self-examination is essential. It is a 
form of prayer or of meditation with- 
out which religious life not only 
weakens eur gets corrupted. To 
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make self-examination efficacious one 
needs to possess not only the strength 
to face one’s own conscience but also 
the light of knowledge to check the 
correctness of its voice. Paople are 
apt to overlook the truth of the words 
of Montaigne, “The laws of con- 
science, which we pretend to be de- 
rived from nalure, procee:] from cus- 
tom.” Principles of true philosophy 
state what the laws of Nature are 
and so the light of true principles is 
needed to guide the steps of con- 
science itself. 
Here is the sermon : 


Once the Exalted One was staying 
near Savatthi at Jeta Grove n Arā- 
thapindika’s Pars. On thet cccasion 
the Exalted One addressed the monks 
on the subject of one’s own heart. 

“ Bikkhus, though a monk be not 
skilled to read the thoughts o= others 
and to preach to them, at least he can 
resolve: ‘I will be skilled in the 
habit of my own thought.’ Thus, 
Bikkhus, should you train yourselves. 

“And how is a Bikkhu sk:led in 
the habit of his own though-? In 
this way. A woman, a man or a 
young lad fond of self-adornment, 
examines the reflection of his own 
face in a bright clean mirrcr end re- 
moves a stain or speck ; end when 
he no longer sees it there he is pleased 
and satisfied, thinking : ‘A gain it is 
to me that I am clean’ Even so a 
monk’s self-examination proves most 
fruitful. Looking in the mirror of his 


cwn consciousness the Bikkhu should 
asx :— Do I or do I not generally 
Irv2 covetous? Do I or do I not 
generally live malevolent in heart ? 
Do: I or do I not generally live pos- 
sesed by sloth-and-torpor ? Do I or 
də I not generally live excited in 
mini? Do I generally live in doubt- 
and-wavering, or have I crossed be- 
vond it? Wrathful or not? With 
sciked thoughts or clean thoughts ? 
Wich body passionate or not? Slug- 
gish or full of energy ? Do I gener- 
aly live uncontrolled or well-control- 
led ?’ 

“ Bikkhus, if on such self-examin- 
at:or. one of you finds that he gener- 
ally lives covetous, malevolent in 
heart, possessed by sloth-and-torpor, 
excLed in mind, doubtful and waver- 
ing, wrathful, with soiled thoughts, 
wi. body passionate, sluggish and 
unzontrolled—then he must strength- 
en brs desire, put forth extra effort, 
he tcust exert himself more strenu- 
ousl7, practise more sustained mind- 
fulness, pay heed and attention for 
the anandoning of those wicked, un- 
prcfitable states. ` 

‘ Jast as, Bikkhus, when one’s 
turana is burning, for the extinguish- 
ing thereof one must act quickly and 
wit. intelligence, even so for the 
apamcning of those wicked, unpro- 
fitaze states which cause turmoil in 
the mind one must act quickly and 
with _ntelligence. 

“But if on self-examination a 
monk: finds that he does not gener- 
elly rye covetous and is not afflicted, 
then ^at monk should make an effort 
furtże7 to destroy the cankers and to 
estab wh himself more firmly in the 
calmness which is the greatest pro- 
fit.” 


THE VALUE OF BUDDHIST THOUGHT 
TO THE WESTERN WORLD 


[Henry James Forman has been editor of such periodicals as The Literary 
Digest, The North American Review, and Colliers Weekly, and is the author of a 
number of books, both fiction and non-fiction, including, among his most recent, Qur 
Movie Made Children and The Story of Prophecy. He has for many years been a 


student of Eastern Religions. 


In this article he remarks that humanity, especially in the West, is on the 
wrong path ; a bitter awakening is taking place and “ıt is hardly yet a full awaken- 


ing ”. 


In Mr. Forman’s belief “a new phase in world evolution would begin” if 


some of the principal Buddha Teachings could be planted in the mind of the race. 


——EDS. | 


If only it were possible by some 
arresting effort of publicity or by 
proclamation to bring home to all 
Western minds the fact that 
Buddhism is simply a “path”, a 
way of life, leading to self-control 
and tranquillity ; that Nirvana does 
not mean extinction; that, on the 
contrary, as nearly as it can be con- 
veyed in European language, it 
means Enlightenment; that En- 
lightenment is the subject, object 
and goal of Buddhism, its entire 
reason for existence—if these truths 
could be somehow broadcast and 
planted in the Western mind, a new 
chapter in the long history of Bud- 
dhism and a new phase in world 
evolution would begin simultane- 
ously. 

“But”, one may imagine myriad 
voices, lay as well as clerical, de- 
manding, 
able?’ “Not only desirable” may 
be answered, “but ineyitable”. 
Centuries hence (and perhaps only 
decades hence) it will ‘probably 
happen anyway. But in view of the 
obvious break-up of the recent 
phases of European culture and 
civilization, the sooner some inte- 


“would this be desir- ` 


grating faith, some powerful religious 
philosophy, comes in to inundate and 
sweep away the present chaos, the 


better for Europe, for the Occident 


and, indeed, for all mankind. All 
the world cries aloud for synthesis, 
for integration. Buddhist thought, 
especially Mahayana Buddhist 
thought, with its stressing of the 
sheer hygiene of virtue and the all- 
inclusive universality of Mind, 
would seem to be the teaching with 
the greatest affinity to the science- 
conditioned, pragmatic Western 
world. 

“Mind is the Buddha, Mind is 
he”, said Hui-neng, the Sixth 
Patriarch of Zen Buddhism in 
China, nearly fifteen centuries ago, 
and to-day one of the foremost 
Western scientists, Sir James Jeams, 
declares: “‘The universe can best 
be pictured as consisting of pure 
thought, the thought of what for 
want of a better word we must 
describe as a mathematical thinker.” 

Our very psychology of 
recent years has turned toward 
the Unconscious as the true 
field and goal of its study. And 
in Mahayana Buddhism the 
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Dharmakaya is nothing other than 
the Unconscious. To Buddhism, 
which is the great psychological faith 
and teaching. the study of the Lr- 
conscious has been the chief werk cf 
millennia. There in the Ur 
conscious lies the path to the real 
zation of that Oneness cf all being 


which is the objective of al 
religious experience. “Hence”, a3 
Hui-neng pr2ached, “the- Uncon- 


scious is established as the foun- 
dation.” 

Professor D. T. Suzuki, in his 
Essays in Zer Buddhism, explains: 

Wu-nien, the Unconscious, 
to Hui-neng, is the name rot only 
for ultimate reality, but fer the state 
of consciousness in which tae ulti- 
mate presents itself. As long as our 
individual consciousness remains 
severed from Realty which is at its 
back, its strivirgs are ego-centred con- 
sciously or unconsciously, ard zhe out- 
come is a feeling of loneliness and pain. 

That is where the Western mind, 
and especially the intelligent 
Western mind, finds itself at 
present—in loreliness and pain. The 
indispensable step is the rea ization 
that it never was alone, ard that 
there is nothing to suffer pair ; that 


eccording 


from the beginning it aas been 
within Reality and hes never 
departed from it. That łs the 


realization of Buddhism, the satori 
of Zen, the glimpses sometimes 
caught by those who experience 
“conversion ”, and the cosmic con- 
sciousness of modern paclance. 
Buddhism often speaks of this 
as attainment. but actually it 
is not so much the attainment 


al anything as the com- 
nxn birthright of all. Dimly we all 
feat this to be the case, but our con- 
sc.04s mind, and particularly our 
Western conscious mind, has led us 
tc3 far astray in dualism, entangled 
us ico deeply in what the Chinese 
cé.] “the ten thousand things”, the 
phenomenal world. 

Dogmatic religions, too, with their 
ves: accumulations of dogma and 
okscirantism, their casuistry, their 
incredible interpretations by limited 
n:s, have overlaid the chief goal 
of religion, the plateau of meaning, 
with mountains of words. And 
heace man’s weariness of, and fall- 
ing away from, dogmatic religion. 
Buschism, on the other hand, is al- 
mcs: completely free from dogma. 
Its aasic elements are as simple to- 
da. as thev were twenty-five 
cer Taies ago. 

Yiten Bodhi-Dharma* came from 
India on his mission to China fifteen 
centuries ‚ago, he was only repeat- 
ing acrds attributed to the Buddha 
wher: he told his hearers about ways 
of -2nterihg the Path. In the 
Vay-asemadhi-sutra it is stated :— 

Sai the Buddha: The two 
entrences are ‘Entrance by Reason’ and 
‘Encrance by Conduct’. ‘Entrance by 
Rearcor’ means to have a deep faith in 
that a1 sentient beings are identical in 
essence with the true nature which is 
neither unity nor multiplicity ; only it 
is b=douded by external objects. The 
nature itself neither departs nor comes 
TAR ol „will also find that the nature 
is the same both in the masses and 
in the -vorthies. 

No kingdoms are offered, either 
on ceath or in Heaven, no gates of 


*See ‘The Message of Eodti Dharma” by Prof. D. T. Suzuki in Tue Aryan 


PaTH for January, 1936.—Ebs. 
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pearl or streets of gold, but 
enlightenment as to the “true 
nature” which alt share as they 
share the air about them. Further it 
is taught that the true nature neither 
departs nor comes. We, that is, our 
bodies, apparently depart and 
come; but the true nature does not. 
When we pass through the 
“Entrance” above referred to, we 
enter the path to Enlightenment as 
to this true nature. A path is simply 
a way through fields or jungle. In 
order to find that path and tread it, 
morality is the necessary equipment. 
The Noble Eightfold Path of 
Buddhism is simply the minimum 
equipment required for the journey. 
It is the conditioning indispensable 
for the march anc for the goal, the 
laboratory technique necessary for 
competent research. Nothing could 
be freer from dogmatism or 
obscurity. It is set forth almost on 
a basis of simple hygiene, certainly 
of common sense. At the end of the 
path is peace. 

Buddha definitely came to bring 
not a sword, but peace. When King 
Asoka* was converted to Buddhism, 
the first and lasting object of his 
reign was to cultivate peace within 
and without his kingdom. So far 
from being sunk in dreamy contem- 
plation, Asoka was ceaselessly work- 
ing towards his goal. Western 
minds are forever losing sight of the 
fact that Buddhism is not lethargic 
but dynamic. Certainly, the forty- 





nine years during which Gotama 
wandered up and down India, 
ceaselessly preaching and teaching, 
can scarcely be attributed to 
lethargy. His object was to wake 
men to the realization of their own 
highest interest—Enlightenment. No 
one compelled him to go, his mission 
was self-imposed; in the modern 
phrase, he was a “self-starter” if 
ever there was one. What moved, 
and what urged him? Nothing else 
than the infinite compassion of 
which true wisdom is so largely 
composed. Ignorance is the prime 
cause of suffering, and to eradicate 
human ignorance was the object 
and the goal of Buddha, the 
Tathagata, as it is of all great 
teachers. 

The Tathagata, a beautiful Sans- 
krit word, means “he who has thus 
come’’.t Every Buddha and every 
great teacher, be he Lao Tse or 
Krishna or Jesus, is he who has 
thus come—out of divine compas- 
sion for the ignorance in which men 
live and suffer and destroy them- 
selves and one another. Buddhism 
does not speak much of God, for 
God, in Dr. Carl Jung’s phrase “is 
a mighty activity in my soul” and 
must be brought to birth in each of 
us, or we perish like mice in a trap. 
“God”. said Meister Eckhart, 
“must be brought to birth in the 
soul again and again”. As that en- 
lightened Western psychologist, 
Dr. Carl Jung of Zurich, points out 


* See five articles in THE ARYAN PATH, three by Dr. J. M. Kumara ppa and two by 


Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji, ‘ 
(September 1936) ; 


‘The Genius of Asoka as an Emperor” ‘(October 1931) ; 
“ Buddhist Missionaries of Asoka” (November 1931) ; 
“ Asoka, the Practical Pacifist ” (February 1935) ; 
Missions of Asoka” (September 1937) .—~Eps. 


“ Asoka as a Socjal Worker ” 
“The Foreign 


t Another way of expressing the same truth is that used by H. P. Blavatsky, namely, 
7 one going in like manner (tatha+ gata, going cae or he who is following his predeces- 


sors ”.—EDS. 
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in his comment on The Secret of the 
Golden Flower :— 

The fact that the unconscious B 
looked upon as something in which th2 
ego is contained, brings abcut a change 
in inner feeling similar to thet expert 
enced by a father to whom a son ha3 
been born, a change known to us 
through the confession of St Paul, “ No 
longer do I live, but Chrst liveth in 
me.” 


To this birth, to tkis change 
within, much beautiful poetic meta- 
phor has been devoted b:7 ll great 
peoples and all great religiors. Even 
many of the Buddhist sutras are no 
exception. Buddha himself, how- 
ever, made a point of using the 
plainest kind of speeca, almost 
what we would call scientiiic lan- 
guage. The Dhammapada is a work 
of truth rather than poetry. The 
gnomic sayings of Buddha are 
straightforward and unadornsd like 
statements of scientific faccs :— 

If one man conquer in battle a 
thousand times a thousand men, and 
if another conquers himself, he is the 
greatest of conquerors. 

Never does hatred cease by hatred 
here below : hatred ceases by lore; this 
ig the eternal law. 

A man is not one of the Noble 
(Ariya) because he injures living 
creatures; he is so called Lecause ke 
refrains from injuring all living crea- 
tures. 

No wonder, as the Nikaycs say, 
“This is mot a doctrine for the slug- 
gard but for the man who puts forth 
virile effort.” Not only sore of the 
self-elected European neo-Aryans of 
to-day, but all cf us, could profit 
vastly by®these terse truths cttered 
in the plainest possible -anzuage. 
The question is: Are we tco far 
sunk in materialism and in spiritual 
sloth to profit by this supreme doc- 
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trne of Enlightenment and non- 
attachment ? Even a quarter of a 
cectury ago the answer would un- 
dcubtedly have been in the affirm- 
at: ve. 

But with the onslaught of that 
terrpast which began to sweep the 
earch with the outbreak of the Great 
War and has continued in the raging 
ideclagies, the incredibly cruel perse- 
culsons and the undeclared wars of 
the present moment, mankind 
has been compelled to look 
its destiny sternly in the face 
and to realize more and more 
acutely that it is on the wrong 
patk. Particularly is this true in 
the West. The awakening here has 
beez bitter, and it is hardly yet a full 
awexening. But that something is 
gravely amiss even the dullest 
alreedv perceive. It is scarcely sur- 
prising therefore that Jung (Modern 
Mai îm Search of a Soul) has 
written :— 


Among all my patients in the second 
half of life—that is to say over thirty- 
five—tkere has not been one whcse 
problem in*the last resort was not that 
of fnding a religious outlook on lite. 
It is safe to say that every one of them 
fell Il because he had lost that which 
the iving religions of every age have 
giver. their followers, and none of them 
has en really healed who did not re- 
gain this religious outlook. This, of 
course, has nothing whatever to do 
with a particular creed or membership 
of a cherch. 


Testimony like this from a great 
psycrtotherapist is of capital import- 


‘ance It means that current Western 


creecs with their theologies, however 
they may have served in their earlier 
histories, are failing now in the car- 
dinal, indispensable function of a 


J 
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religion, which is, to keep men and 
minds whole. Wholeness and holi- 
ness, we know, mean much the same 
thing. Under the impact of science 
Western man is markedly different 
to-day from what he was in Greco- 
Roman times. In those days the 
Near-Eastern philosophies and 
religions brought him orientation. 
To-day not only Western man but 
even Eastern man, if we glance at 
Occidentalized Japan, and even 
China, has lost or is losing his 
orientation. ‘The essence of this 
orientation ”, as Professor Irving 
Babbitt points out in his translation 
of The Dhammapada, “may be 
taken to be the affirmation in some 
form or other of the truths of the 
inner life. Unfortunately, affirma- 
tions of this kind ”, he adds, “ have 
come to seem in the Occident a mere 
matter of dogma and tradition, in 
contrast with a point of view that is 
positive and experimental.” 

The Buddha's way, however, was 
also experimental, or at any rate, ex- 
periential. He was the great reli- 
gious empiricist and he *asked his 
disciples to take nothing on trust. 
“Monks, work out your own salva- 
tion with diligence”, were his last 
words to his Samgha. 

Over and over again he taught 
them how to do this work. The 
Eightfold Path was the way and 
meditation, the athletic practice of the 
inrer life, the means. Meditation, to 
which many now turn spontaneously, 
almost desperately, because that is 
the royal road to the inner life, has 
strangely disappeared from Western 
creeds. Yet, without it, according to 
Buddha, religious life is virtually 
impossible. Rightly practised, medi- 
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tation brings integration, insight, 
awareness, that orientation, in short, 
which Western man has lost or never 
gained. Many men and women to- 
day, who may never enter a church, 
are by means of some form of medi- 
tation struggling to establish within 
their innez being that synthesis which 
chaotic Western life puts further and 
further from them. They often fol- 
low very strange teachers indeed, and 
are taught to expect from meditation 
even stranzer results. But medita- 
tion is no mystery. Buddha and all 
his followers have been proclaiming 
it for two and a half millennia. It is 

t even “mystical” in the sense in 
which we ordinarily understand the 
word in the West. 

It is very positive and clear-cut. 
Buddhist thought is scientific 
thought on the spiritual plane. One 
has but to read any of the great 
sutras, sav, some of those contained 
in Dwight Goddard’s A Buddhist 
Bible, end meditation as Buddha 
taught it can be understood by any 
one. There is no magic or 
thaumaturgy in it, except in so far 
as all inner transformations are 
magical. If, as John Stuart Mill 
declared, a character is a completely 
fashioned will, character is un- 
doubtedly one end-result of medita- 
tion. And Buddhist meditation is 
not quietism. It is a simple, though 
not an easy, way of control, a way 
of integration, a way of insight, of 
awareness, of synthesis. Those in the 
West who have tried it (though not 
for such brief periods as three days 
or three weeks) testify that it works. 
It exercises the will, conditioned by 
morality. One may well ask what 
other ayenue leading to the same 
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goal is now available in the West. become sufficiently known to the so- 
Western men, it is the writer’s bə- called general reader, but it is 
lef, almost irtuitively, <elbeit dimly, Cestined to become better and better 
feels this to te the case. Zhe great known. And its value to the Western 
respect shcwn to Buddhism World will be increasingly, 
by scholars is in itself ar-  incalculably great. 
resting. Buddhism kas not vet 
HENRY JAMES FORMAN 


Now the venerable Upal: came to see the Exalted One and said : 


“Sir, I desire to frequert woodland haunts in the forest, to be a lodger in 
solitude.” 


“ Upali, to frequent rvocdland haunts in the forest and to be a lodger in 
solitude are things hard to compass. A harc thing it is to dwell secluded. It is 
hard to find delaght in living alone. The wozds strain the mind even of a monk 
who has not wor concentration of mind. WrFoso, Upali, should say: ‘Though I 
have not won ccncentration of mind, yet I wil frequent woodland haunts in the 
forest, I will be a lodger in solitude’, of him it is to be expected that either he 
will sink to the bottom or ficat on the surface. 


“Imagine, Upali, a gzeat pool of watar Thre comes an elephant seven 
or eight cubits in height. Ee thinks thus: ‘Suppose I plunge into this pool of 
water and amuse myself with the sport cf squ:ring water into my ears or over my 
back. When I have enjoyed :his sport and washed and drunk and come out again, 
suppose I go wh therscever ıl pleases ms.’ So in he goes, enjoys and comes cut 
and proceeds wh-therscever iz p.eases him. Haw can he do it? The great bulk 
of his person, Uvali, finds a footing in deep water. 


“But suppose a cat should come and sav to itself: ‘What difference is 
there between myself and an elephant? Suppzce I plunge into this pool of water 
and amuse myse ? When I have enjoyed th.s sport and washed and drunk and 
come out again, suppose I go whithersoever i pleases me?’ So he springs into 
that pool of water hastily and without corsiderét:or,. Then this is to be expected of 
him: Either he will sink to zhe bottom or fica: on the surface. Why so? The 
smallness of his person, Upali finds no footing m deep water. 


“Just in the same wzy, Upali, whoso should say: ‘Though I have not 
won concentratior of mind, yet I will frequert woodland haunts in the forest, I 
will be a lodger in. solitude’—-of him it s to æ expected that either he will sirk 
to the bottom or float on the surface, earn fo obtain concentration-footing ere 
you enter the woodlands,” 
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[Through the kindness of Dr. Robert Hume and Mr. H. N. Spalding we 
received the MS. of the following article from the pen of the late Dr. Kenneth James 
Saunders who was one of the recognized Western authorities on Buddhism. He 
studied Buddhism in Ceylon, and toured Asia for study in the field of religions— 
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Buddhism is a tree with many 
roots and many fruits. In popular 
culture, in early monism, in ordinary 
lay morality, in the visions of the 
Upanishads it is rooted: in the life 
of Sakyamuni these are taken up and 
welded into a Mystic Path—a ladder 
of morality leading to a transcen- 
dental experience—Ntbbana, Bliss, or 
Reality itself. Through his teachings 
and practices the sap of life passed 
into monasticism on the one hand 
and the civilizing work of laymen 
like Asoka and Shotoku on the other. 

The Aryan invaders of India 
developed a practice of solitary 
meditation which was to have far- 
reaching results. Its roots are in the 
idea of tapas (austerity). These 
early ascetics, forest-dwellers who 
practised meditation, saught the 
transcendental realization of Atman, 
in which they found both escape from 
Transmigration and ultimate truth. 

The setting of the Buddha’s early 
life and teachings was in the foothills 
of the Himalayas, where he was 
familiar no doubt with the figures of 
hermits, seated under forest trees or 
in mountain caves, and as he passed 
to North-East India he must have 
met mendicant preachers who went 
about teaching various ways of 
salvation. We meet these Paribra- 
jakas in the Buddhist books and 
elsewhere, engaged in wordy warfare 
and asking alms from all. Other 


names are given these “mendicant 
teachers”, such as Bhikkhu and 
Samana, the first meaning “ mendi- 
cant” and the second, “recluse”. 
During the rainy season they used to 
go into retreat, which practice led to 
the change from an eremitic to a 
cenobitic life. 

The secular setting for these 
teachers was in the small cities and 
villages of India belonging either to 
kingdoms or little republics. These 
political forms seem to have been 
reflected in the organization of the 
groups as they developed into orders 
or sanghas. If a great teacher 
appeared he might be invited to head 
such an order, to rule it with the 
authority of a king by divine right 
or with the more democratic power 
of an elected president. The leader 
generally chose his successor. 
Gautama the Buddha became an 
authoritative ruler of a well-organized 
order but he refused to appoint a 
successor : in this he was wise and 
perhaps original. 

His order seems to have begun 
quite simply as earnest seekers 
joined him, and the oldest Buddhist 
texts encourage these friars to be 
“solitary as the elephant ”, to be, in 
fact, munis or monks, avoiding the 
habitations of men and practising 
meditation. The earliest cells are 
solitary and single ; the texts are full 
of admonitions: “ Alone man lives 
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as Brahma: in pairs as tke lesser 
gods : more ttan this is a village.” 
But as we also znow from other texts, 
the Buddha was soon joined by 
men who had belonged to well- 
organized orders. His two first 
Brahmin converts, Sariputc-a and 
Moggallana, Lad belonged to a 
group of two hundred ard filty 
friars under Sanjaya, who offered 
to share the leadership of the order 
with them ratber than have them 
join the new teacher. The Buddhist 
reform was a lay-movement, closely 
imitating the orgamizaction and 
methods of the orthodox, Dut hereti- 
cal in its reastance to Erahmin 
claims, to the more rigid rules of 
caste and to arimal-sacrifice. 

From the first Buddhism -laimed 
to be not only a Middle Path but 
also a Twofold Path. It offered a 
way between the extremes of auster- 
ity and of self-indulgence : the way 
of the monk, the Eightfold Path to 
Nirvana; for th2layman, rebirth in a 
better state through almsgiving and 
morality. ‘The monks are the 
harvest-field of merit” ; tre laity in 
supporting ther and in following the 
simple ethic of the Buddha may at- 
tain salvation. The way for the monk 
and nun is at cnce more direct and 
much more difficult—it is the way of 
a temperate asceticism and cf diff- 
cult practices cf mystical or tran- 
gcendental contemplation. For the 
layman Buddhism offered a simple 
ethic such as we find in the edicts of 
Asoka, with occasional emphasis 
upon mild ascet.cism. 

The rules of moral conduct for 
these two groups were at first very 
simple. In an early story we find a 
monk organizing preaching missions 


ard encouraging his friars to return 
every six months to recite the moral 
teachings, which he calls the bond 
of Patimokkha. This recitation 
co-cisted in verses preserved also in 
the Dhammapada :—~ 
Fetience is the highest austerity. 
~ong-suffering is the highest Reali- 
zation. 
Iso true recluse is he who strikes 
another : 
Wo religious is he who uses insolent 
words. 


Tais very simple creed is an at- 
tempt to make spiritual and moral 
quzlities a substitute for the old 
austenty, and to insist that man is 
noz a religious leader by birth or by 
prid= of bearing. It is followed by 
a famous summary common to 
mcnks and laity :— 


Tz lay aside all evil, to put on, good, 

T= cleanse the thoughts within us, this 

is the rule of the Buddhas. 

Féttmokkha seems to mean “that 
wh.ch prevents scattering”, a bond 
holiing the little community 
together : as the sect developed into 
an Orders the Patimokkha became 
elatorated into a more systematic 
“ cov.fession”’. Asoka’s edicts warn 
the monks against schism and com- 
mend a code of laws already in exist- 
NCE. 

Tc what extent this code was the 
nugeus of the Patimokkha we do not 
kncv, but Asoka attributes whatever 
is well said to the Buddha, and the 
tracitien that he made rules as oc- 
casion demanded seems credible. The 
legend that a Council was held im- 
mectately after his death to decide 
maters of discipline is also credible, 
tho_sh the detailed story of what 
happened is probably of later date. 
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The occasion of it was the lack of 
discipline of a group of monks who 
sought to make the Middle Path of 
the Buddha even less exacting. That 
the second Council was called by 
Asoka to fix the Canon is more pro- 
bable, for by the third century B. C. 
we have strong evidence not only in 
his edicts but also in other rock en- 
gravings that the Order was well 
established, widespread and well 
disciplined. The regular name for a 
disciplined monk was “one accom- 
plished in the 150 regulations ”. 

The code of discipline has become 
more elaborate ; the fully developed 
Pali code has 227 rules, that of the 
Mahayan of China has 250, and that 
of Tibet 253. In all these codes there 
are four capital or mortal sins which 
lead to expulsion from the commun- 
ity ; next come thirteen sins which 
are punished with temporary exile 
from the Order. Other sins are 
“ doubtful ”, those punished by con- 
fiscation, those requiring acts of 
penance, of which there are ninety- 
two, many very trivial; there are 
also others which must be confessed. 
A more positive statement follows, 
laying down the rules for a monk, 
who must be circumspect in al 
things such as clothing, manner of 
sitting and eating, etc., to protect the 
order from outside criticism and to 
make life within it more tolerable. 
There are eighty-five such positive 
rules in the Pali texts, to which the 
Chinese text adds three. 

Twice a month there is a public 
confession of sins, and an announce- 
ment of penalties by the senior 
monk. 

Ordination or Upa-sampadd 
formerly began with a simple for- 
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mula, “ I take refuge in the Buddha, 
the Law and the Order ”, but is now 
much more elaborate, each candidate 
being presented by his tutor who is 
responsible for his training, and who 
witnesses that he is not a junior or 
maimed, a leper or a criminal, 
and that he has been duly instructed 
in the teaching of the Three Baskets 
of Buddhist scriptures. 

A day in a monastery of Southern 
Buddhists begins at dawn. The 
Samanéras or young recluses, usually 
small boys, wait upon their seniors, 
and then all spend a period of 
meditation. This is followed by the 
alms-begging procession. In single file 
and with downcast eyes the 
monks enter a village and 
collect their food in alms-bowls, 
neither asking for gifts nor 
returning thanks. On the return to 
the monastery this food, or a substi- 
tute, is eaten, and there is a further 
period of meditation and rest 
followed by occasional instruction of 
the younger monks in the Pali 
Scriptures and some instruction of 
other children. 

The monks have often been edu- 
cators, and in Burma elementary 
education is largely in their hands ; 
they have maintained a higher moral 
standing in Southern Asia than in 
the Far East, and are worthy school- 
masters. Their lessons are usually 
confined to reading and writing, and 
the object is to inculcate a simple 
lay Buddhism. “The Song of the 
Eight Blessings ” and other lay sum- 
maries are taught to small classes of 
boys when they are for a brief time 
Samanéras or novices; all boys in 
Burma and many in Siam go 
through this novitiate. 
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Like Christianity, Bucdhism has; 
developed many forms, nd the 
monastic life has reflected clearly the 
changes from the way of the Elders. 
austere and stoical, to tae way o: 
Evangelists of the Eternal and of the 
good news that he hed been em- 
bodied among men and would open 
salvation to all. The ideél af Saint- 
tood too underwent change, until it 
became very Christian in its 
emphasis on self-sacrifice and service. 
So the individualistic ‘ hymns of the 
Brethren ”* which celebrate their own 
liberation from domestic bords and 
from Samséra give place tc ocrporate 
hymns celebrating the mercy of 
Amitabha and the joys of his para- 
dise. During the first period, 
Buddhism developed irto more 
popular and picturesque forms—the 
monk became a priest, the shrine an 
altar, the cell for confession a cathe- 
dral. 

The Buddha himself is mace res- 
ponsible for the gradual ekaboration 
of monasteries : “I allow, O Monks, 
five kinds of shelter, viharas, 
plastered bungalows, two-storied 
houses, attics and caves.” 

Such great abbeys as Ajanta reveal 
in their structure the development of 
Buddhism into a highly organized 
and popular religion. Sutrounding 
the great cathedral are rows of 
monastic cells, and at the eest end is 
the great altar upon which the 
Buddha is seated in the attitude of a 
Hindu god. The old Stupa, or burial 
mound, once the central cbject of 
worship, is here seen develcped into 
an altar, as the Buddha has develop- 
ed into a god and the monk into a 
priest. At the same time a hierarchy 
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grew up; the simple band of meadi- 
cant friars with which Buddhism be- 
gen grew into a very highly 
Organized Church, the elder brother 
often becoming Abbot of a large 
Orcer. So powerful did _ tkese 
ecclesiastics become that in Ceylon 
at t-mes they overshadowed the kmg. 
In China they had great influence at 
mary courts, though they met with 
steady resistance from Confuc.an 
schclars who held all the chief sesu- 
lar ofaces, and suffered abuse end 
ever. violent persecution which is 
likely to recur. The modernist and 
secu.ar trend of Chinese thought is 
attacking Buddhism as a “ medizral 
superstition ” and as an “opiate”. 

ln Japan they grew so powerrul 
that the saying, “ Three things tue 
Emperor cannot control; the river 
in fod, the dice and the monks”’, 
became classical. 

Tre Emperor in question himself 
became a monk, and the great mora- 
stic houses were fortresses of armed 
retainers and owned armies of slaves, 
vying with one another in arrogance 
and luxury. Their power as land- 
owres and landlords has grown 
stead ly ; Buddhist temples hare 
very valuable holdings in tre 
crowded quarters of such Japanese 
cities as Osaka and Kyoto, where 
theic care for the masses has been 
rewarded as land values have risen. 
They were often exempted from taxz- 
tion and had other “privileges cf 
clergy "» added to their power in 
Japer. In Ceylon they own about 
a third of the cultivated land. 

The monk is allowed three gar- 
menis, which originally were to b2 
mad of patches of cloth from th: 


* Theratherigatha. Edited by C, A. F. Rhys Devids. 
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rubbish heap, but are now often ol 
fine silk. 

In Korea the monastic robe is just 
a modification of the dress of the lay 
people, but in Japan there is nothing 
more gorgeous than a procession of 
Buddhist priests in their brocaded 
robes, for the cult of an Eternal 
Buddha is quite different from the 
imitation of the friar Sakyamuni 
and the austerity of his path. In ad- 
dition the monk must have an alms- 
bowl, a razor, a toothpick 
and a water-strainer. In some 
countries he is forbidden to 
have other property, but in Siam, 
where the chief Abbot or Sangharat 
is a brother of the King, the 
monastic rooms are often quite 
ornate. The whole order is ruled 
by him and three cther Chief Abbots 
assisted by four Assessors, and the 
King himself comes in procession to 
make elaborate gifts of clothing, etc. 

Yet the admirable spirit of the 
early monks and nuns is sometimes 
recaptured, and that is the spirit of 
the idealist who is happy in the pos- 
session of inner calm and peace. 

For the rest, the same monastic rules 
are nominally in force in all Bud- 
dhist countries, though the married 
priesthoods of the Jéd6 and Shinshu 
sects in Japan represent a remark- 
able development. 

The Buddhist monks come from 
all classes of society—Chinese and 
Korean monks are often famine 
orphans and foundlings whg have 
grown up in the monasteries. Early 
Buddhist books and inscriptions 
prove that this has always been a 
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strength to the Sangha. The Order 
is called in early inscriptions as well 
as texts Cattudisa Bhikkhusangha,* 
the “Order of Mendicants of the Four 
Quarters’, a reference apparently to 
its catholicity and democracy. The 
psalms of the early monks and nunst 
show them to have been of many 
classes of society, sweepers as well as 
Brahmans, actors, acrobats, prosti- 
tutes as well as merchants and other 
householders. It was always very 
democratic. While groups such as 
the Eta in Japan and “Temple 
Serfs” ir. Burma are considered be- 
yond the pale, these are aberrations ; 
the Buddhist Sangha has on the 
whole been true to the anti-caste at- 
titude of its founder, however widely 
it has varied in the strictness with 
which it has kept the rules of 
simplicity in clothing, vegetarian 
diet, abstinence from worldly posses- 
sions, etc. 

In contrast to the occasional 
tendency to worldliness we may in- 
stance the civilizing power of these 
Brethren of the Middle Path, to 
whose credit are the following 
achievements :— 


1. They were pioneers of internation- 
al goodwill. 

2. Thay were middlemen of culture. 
Through them China and 
India began to exchange not 
only ideas but images, books 
and pictures, 

3. Korea sent to Japan the fine civi- 
lization which resulted from 
the marriage of India and 
China. 

4, They carried medical science as 
well as religious idealism and 
stimulated such arts as print- 


"E.g. Cullavagga VI. 1.4 and inscriptions at Karla, Nasik, etc, dating from the third 


century B.C 


t Theratherigatha. Edited by C, A, F. Rhys Davids, 
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ing, tke earliest prinzed books 
in Japan, and pehbhap mn 
China, being Buddaisi. 

As the lay-devotees grew in number 


and the monks’ influence increasec, 
the monastery became a centre of art 
and learning, and there grew up 
great abbeys, sich as thos= of Ajanta 
in Western India and Anaracdhapura 
in Ceylon, and great University 
foundations such as Nalarda in East 
India and Taxila in the north-west 
These flourished from about the first 
century of ow era to tke seventh, 
and Buddhism during this time 
spread its influence to Chma, Korea, 
Japan and the Islands of the Pacific. 

This is the g-eatest epoch of Bud- 
dhism-—the ver.table Gold=n Age of 
its secular as wall as its religous im 
fluence. 

The Gupta renaissance in India, 
no less: than that of T’ang in China 
and the awakening of Japan under 
Shotokw’s regency, is the fruit of the 
seed sown by Sekyamuni ir. the sixth 
century B.C. It; carriers were in all 
cases monks. There were zwo other 
great eras—that of Asoka (third 
century B.C.) when Cerlon was 
civilized by a Buddhist missicn, and 
that of Kanishka (first centur? A.D.) 
when the barbarians who conquered 
North-West Ind a became Buddhist, 
and Buddhism tegan its long pilgri- 
mare through the hinterland of the 
Himalayas. 
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-1 Christianity produced hermits 
a-d stoics, so did Buddhism ; if the 
focmmaer produced a St. Francis of 
Azss. and a Bernard of Clairvaux, 
tk latter produced a Honen and a 
Shicran, joyous hymn-writers and 
preachers of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Nor did either 
reuzion fail to commend itself to 
m=n of great intellect. An Augustine 
in one church may be compared with 
a Buddhaghosa in the other, an 
Aquras with a Nagarjuna, a 
Dominic with a Kukai. And the 
monastery stands revealed as the 
hoxe of learning as well as of 
Superstition ; of creative activity as 
weli as of deadening inertia. As the 
Budcka reminded his monks, 
“fF ryan silence is one thing—torpor 
anotter”’, and the life of retreat 
from the world is not so easy as it 
sou-ds. 

En: there has also come down the 
cemucies that other saying :— 


(me is the path leading to riches, 
Another is that leading to Nirvana, 


anc. 12 1s not the least of the glories 
of E-rvidhism that it has never lacked 
dev--ees of poverty, who were often 
mis=icnaries in difficult fields, the by- 
procuct of whose devotion has been 
one ol the world’s great civilizations. 
Moza3ticism, like the mysticism 
whith called it into being, “has a 
mésive historic vindication ”. 


KENNETH J. SAUNDERS 
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THE NEW INTERPRETATION OF BUDDHISM 


[Felix Valyi is a Hungarian, the one-time Editor of The League of Nations 
Review. In this article he points out that Western philologists make the appreciation 
and acceptance of Buddhism difficult. He indicates an approach which would prove 
useful if even a few among scholars would adopt it.—Eps.] 


In our search for the highest truth 
the Oriental scholarship of the West 
has not been very helpful. Since 
the first English translation of the 
Bhagavad-Gita in the eighteenth 
century, which had such a tremen- 


dous influence on Goethe and after. 


him on Western thought, in spite of 
Max Müllers meritorious editions 
of the Sacred Books of the East, the 
scholars of the Western world have 
been and are still profoundly divided 
on the original meaning of Indian 
philosophical terminology. I re- 
member the amazing confession of 
one of the outstanding Sanskritists 
of England at the Congress of 
Orientalists in Rome in September 
1935, when in a round-table 
discussion he rose to say that he had 
spent forty years of his life in a 
desperate attempt to understand 
Indian Metaphysics, but that he had 
failed entirely and was beginning to 
realise that it was sheer nonsense. 
There are certainly eminent scholars 


‘who would not go so far as he, and 


who recognize the value of Eastern 
philosophical concepts for the under- 
standing of the human mind. But 
even the best among them approach 
their subject only from the one-sided 
philological and linguistic point of 
view, neglecting completely the 
Symbolisms which play such an 
essential part ir. the religious and 
metaphysical outlook om life. 

There is no dowbt in my mind that 


did such eminent professors as F. W. 
Thomas, Berriedale Keith, de 
la Vallée-Poussin, Stcherbatsky, and 
many others equally distinguished 
for their services to Buddhology as 
a Science, feel a living relationship 
in their hearts to Oriental Art or any 
interest in the archzological evi- 
dence accumulated from  excava- 
tions all over Asia, wherever the 
Buddha’s influence has reached, 
transforming and transmuting the 
soul of Man, they would have found 
it easier to define such fundamental 
notions of Buddhism and Indian 
Thought in general as “ Nir- 
vana”, “ Parinirvana”, “ Maha- 
parinirvana”, “ Dharma’, etc., which 
still provide the philologists with op- 
portunities to fight each other des- 
perately on the ground of misunder- 
stood texts. 

If we remember that the 
Buddha’s fundamental intention 
must have been to put an end to the 
sterile fight over words and defini- 
tions which went on in Brahmanical 
India among the Orthodox and to 
reach out for the Essence of the 
Universe and the Life-Process, it is 
pathetic to see the philologists at log- 
gerheads about the meaning of 
words or isolated sentences which, 
without their context and their 
psychological and symbolical back- 
ground, have no meaning at all; the 
more pathetic, as we realise more 
clearly that Buddhist Art and 
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Archeology have openec the way 
towards the final comprehension of 
the original intentions of the 
Tathagata. 

After a hurdred years of Bud- 
dhist research we are still he pless to 
grasp the pro‘ound significance of 
primitive Budchism if we rely only 
upon the Prilological Approach. 
The philosophical character of early 
Buddhism, of its aim and of its 
methods, is still questioned. We 
know that tke doctrine of Re- 
birth presupposes a transm:grating 
Psyche, but the concepton of 
samsara leaves it open whether this 
Fsyche is an individual, personal 
and immortal soul, or rather a non- 
individual, non-personal and univer- 
sal psychical substance. Is Con- 
sciousness—vijana, the final ele- 
ment of the Life-Processs in 
the Universe—s it an absolutely 
irreducible, d:stinct ertity, or 
is there some hierarchical order 
in the spiritual world which 
leads to Universal Corscious- 
ness as a state >f mind upon which 
depends the future of tke human 
race and of all life? If we could 
cenceive of the whole Life-Process 
as a mere transicrmation—pa-inama 
—of a unique basic element, es Pro- 
fessor Schayer has atterapted to 
prove in his analvsis of Precanonical 
Buddhism, thereby taking an entire- 
ly new stand among the philclogists 
in his interprecation of Buddhist 
Texts, we should come nearer 
the truth as revealed in Buddhist 
Art among all those nations of Asia 
which at some t.me in their Fistori- 
cal existence wert through the puri- 
fying fire of the Buddhist Inspira- 
tion. 
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The one truth which appears as 
the common feature of the whole 
Buddhist world at the height of 
Bucdhist Civilisation, from Bami- 
yan in Afghanistan to Horyuji in 
Japan, beginning with the marvel- 
lous Stupa of Sanchi and the cazes 
of Ajanta and continuing across 
Indonesia, Angkor and Borobodur, 
the magnificent flowering of 
Budchist Sculpture and Painting in 
China up to the Sung Period, he 
great common ground upon whch 
functions the Soul of Asia, is the 
Acceptance of the Ideal of Purifica- 
tion through the Noble Truths of the 
Buddha as the Way towards Perfec- 
tion postulated as the Goal of the 
Life-Process. It is a “ Lettmott” 
of kuman endeavours and of humin 
grandeur to be achieved, not an et- 
temtt to diminish the value of lfe, 
but te enhance it. 

The Artistic and Archeological 
Approach to Buddhism shows 
cleerl” this common feature of tne 
Far-Eastern mind across twenty- 
five centuries of Buddhist Civiliza- 
ticr. Frofn the moment in the thicd 
century B.C. when the Symbol of the 
Wheel and of the Footprint of the 
Buddha, the Bodhi-Tree under 
whith the Buddha attained Illuni- 
nation, appeared for the first time 
in Irdian Art, through all tte 
varios anthropological and ethnic 
types in which every Buddhist 
nation has tried to express its ideal 
of the *Buddha-Image, the spiritual 
hierarchy of the Universe is clearly 
formukated. All these symbols are 
the exoressions of as many states of 
mind through which Man has to 
struggle before he can attaim 
Liberation. Wherever we look în 
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the history of Buddhist Art we find 
the Ideal of Liberation as the 
supreme Ideal of Humanity, for 
which the Illuminated One, who has 
liberated himself, stands as the 
most sublime figure besides Christ 
in the history of the Race. 

The philologists go on quarrelling 
about the meaning of Sanskrit and 
Pali terms which become as clear as 
daylight as soon as we look, for ex- 
ample, at the magnificent painting 
of the Great Bodhisaltwa amongst 
the frescoes of Ajanta, or at the 
Naked Buddha in the Museum of 
Sarnath, or at any of the wonderful 
masterpieces of Buddhist Art in the 
Freer Gallery at Washington or in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
It is clear that the Buddha’s inten- 
tion was to show the Way towards 
Perfection, towards Man Perfected, 
purified from all the baser elements 
of human nature, detached from the 
ignoble passions and concentrating 
on the noble truths. This ideal of 
“detachment ” has been profoundly 
misunderstood in the Western 
world. It never meant “eannihila- 
tion” as an ideal, or “ aloofness” 
from real life, though it certainly 
meant “selflessness” towards all 
living creatures. The famous anti- 
thesis rupa-dkarma, in which rupa 
means the world of forms and dharma 
means Essence, is fundamental to 
the understanding of Buddhist 
philosophy. But this antithesis is a 
common grourd in al) Indian 
Thought, and, we may add, in all 
religions. To stretch out for the 
Essence of Life beyond the world 
of the senses is a fundamental long- 
ing of the human mind in all climes, 
geographical and spiritual, in all 
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ages since the conscious history of 
the Race began. 

Buddhism appeared in the sixth 
century B.C., at a moment when the 


Consciousness of Man began to 
reach out for Universality. The 
Upanishads had formulated in 


magnificent terms the Ideal of Uni- 
versality, but India did not live up 
to that ideal until the Buddha 
appeared to purify orthodox 
Brahmanism from its accretions 
and abuses. The tremendous 
activity, both social and spiritual, 
which followed the appearance of 
the Buddha and persisted for fifteen 
centuries, inspiring a few of the 
greatest civilisations on Earth, 
would alone disprove the theory of 
a nihilistic school of thought 
paralysing human nature. There 
never has been a more active leader 
of mankind than the Buddha him- 
self, and there has never been a 
more dynamic principle in human 
thought than the Ideal of Man Per- 
fected, not in the next world, but 
here and now tn earthly life. The 
historical fact that India failed ulti- 
mately to live up to the Ideal of 
Buddhism—as the whole world 
failed—does not take away the 
tremendous driving power of the 
formulated ideal which still inspires 
the Elect all over the planet. 

It is essential to have agreement 
among the educated classes of the 
whole world about the meaning of 
the Buddhist Ideal because it is, 
and will remain, the Leitmotif and 
the driving power of Eastern Ideal- 
ism, of Asiatic Humanism, of all 
that is noble in the civilisations of 
the Far East. To belittle the signifi- 
cance of Buddhism, as Berriedale 
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Keith did in hs book on Hinayana, 
or to confuse the issue as de la 
Vallée-Poussin did, or to cling to a 
dogmatic interpretation of texts as 
most philologists do, does not help 
the seeker after truth. No 
dogmatising attitude towarcs Bud- 
dhism can do j.stice to the immense 
stream of tho.ght, whick, like the 
Ocean, pervaded the human mind 
over five continents, and which still 
acts as a fertifser for all religious 
thought and al spiritual hfe among 
us. The only possible approach to 
the understancing of the central 
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trutt in Buddhism, as in any other 
rehgion or philosophical system, is 
the Psychological Approach. Reli- 
gious Psychology combined with 
Religious Sociology, based on the 
results of the patient research of 
centuries in anthropology, ethnology, 
h:stozy, archeology and philosophy, 
will slowly displace the one-sided 
dogmatic mind and will graduelly 
bring the whole world to the reali- 
sation that Man Perfected is not a 
mere Cream of literature, but a poten- 
tialit7 of the human mind properly 
understood and properly guided. 


FELIX VALYI 


Gautama, the Buddhe, would nct have been a mortal man, had he not 


passed through hundreds and thousands of births previous to his last. Yet the 
detailed account of these, and the statement thac during them he worked his way 
up through everr stage of transmigration from <he lowest animate and inanimate 
arom and insect, up to the hizhest-—or Man, con-ains simply the well-known occult 
aphorism : “ A stone becomes z plant, = plant <n animal, and an animal a man.” 
Every human beng who has ever existed, has passed through the same evolution. 
But the hidden symbolism in the sequence of -hese re-births (jétaka) contains a 
perfect history cf the evolution, on this eart, pre and post human, and is a 
scientific exposition of natural facts. Ome truth not veiled but bare and open is 
found in their ncmenclature, viz, that as soon ze Gautama had reached the human 
form he began exhibiting in every perscnality the utmost unselfishness, self-sacri- 
fice and charity.—H. P. BLAVATSKY. 


NIRVANA IN THE NEGATIVE 


[Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids has made substantial contributions to the study 
of Buddhism. She is a philologist who uses her scholarly understanding of words to 
go beyond them to examine the concepts themselves. Such a method will help the 
emergence of Buddhism as a living religion, a Way of Life.—Ens. ] 


I came the other day upon a dere- 
lict sheet of proof. It was from C. V. 
Joshi’s edition of the Commentary on 
the book of the Sutta-Pitaka called 
Patisambhidamagga :—the Saddham- 
mapakasini ; “ she who sets forth the 
good religion” would, I suppose, be 
reckoned the proper rendering. In 
its pages I saw that in the exposition 
of the so-called Third Truth, ntrodha- 
sacca “ending” or “stopping”, 
nirodka offers in all its variations so 
many synonyms for nirvana* :-— 
“ Nirvana is one, but its names are 
many, in the sense of being the oppo- 


site to all composite things” ; or, as - 


the West would say, being Absolute. 
There were twenty-six of these 
synonyms, as follows :— 


Entire stopping-—~ (asesantrodho) 
Giving up— (cago) 
Resigning-— ( pafinissaggo ) 
Release— (mutie) 
Not-cleaving— (analayo) 
Waning of lust-— (rGga-) 
Waning of hate— (dosa) 
Waning of muddled- (moha-k) 
ness— 
Waning of thirst— (tanhak-khayo) 
Not-happening— (anuppado) 
Not-proceeding-— (appavattam) 
Not-marked— (animittam ) 
Not-longed-for— (appanthitam) 
Not-striving-for— (andytthanam) 
Not-connected— (appatisandht) 
Not-gaining— (anuppatts) 
Not- — (agati) 
Not-born—~ (ajatam)e 
Not-aging-— (ajarant) 
Not-ailing— (abyadht) 
Not-dead— (amatam) 
Not-grieving— (asokam) 
Not-lamenting— (apartdevant) 
Not-despairing— anupayasam) 
Not-corrupted— (asankiti{tham). 





And I read a note I had made in 
the margin: “Of twenty-six, nine- 
teen are negative in form, seven vir- 
tually negative, as meaning rid- 
dance.” This was six vears ago, when 
the Pali Text Society was putting the 
volume through the press. 

As I turned away, I saw inwardly 
apple-trees, a falling apple, and a man 
we call great watching it :—‘‘ Why 
did that apple fall?” Newton, we 
know, went on to consider, not a little 
apple as done with, as come into a 
less, but the great “ more ” of the at- 
tracting centre, the earth. But in my 
case I seemed to hear him saying : 
“ In those negatives man is trying to 
rid a great More-in-idea of what is 
done with, as opposed or as not 
enough. They are dropped apples. 
He is seeking to word a new, a more. 
Indeed he would give name to the 
Most, but words fail him. He must 
know before he can name fitly. But 
man, as in his long wayfaring he 
grows, must not be content with his 
dropped apples, must not hold that 
his cast-out failures in naming are 
the best he can do. He is ever able, 
as he goes, to set up as milestones a 
‘Thus far....’.” 

Now this is just what man’s great 
Helpers have done for him. It is 
the wayfarers coming along after, who 
have tended to forget the milestones 
and have treasured the dropped 
apples. The tree, cleansed of ripe 


* As an internationalized word, this is spelt thus. 
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cr rotting appes, is as such of no 
further use. Ihe house made clean 
needs a plenisi.ng with the new, the 
better, else it crly becomes worse— 
so Jesus reminded men. 

India has shown herself too far 
content with halting over her nega- 
tives, her “No no”, or * not thus, 
not thus” (nett). Her discontent, 
shown by the rejection, was a healthy 
sign. But she has tended to stop 
there and abite with he- dropped 
apples. It is zonceivable zhat when 
wording a concept pertiining to 
highest things by a negative, the 
supreme background implied may so 
colour the week eliminating word 
that this takes cn the splandour of 
the positive. [ am thinking of the 
term in those twenty-six—the one 
term where this can be said to be 
felt perhaps all the world over and 
not in India on.y—the word amata, 
the immortal, the deatkless, the 
undying. It cen scarcely be con- 
tended that, fcr one at least whose 
mother-tongue is Engksh, the 
negative term hzze is weaker than the 
corresponding zositive term “ ever- 
lasting ”. 

There is one other parzllel term 
which should have been adced to the 
twenty-six, the word 4Gragya, the 
“not-ill ”, which is the only Indian 
term for healt; Europe nas been 
fortunate and vise in findirg and in 
maintaining her strong positive terms 
for health from the ages of Greek and 
Latin culture till now. But it is con- 
ceivable that here too the splendour of 
the background, when the rc ga is eli- 
minated, lends strength and -eality to 
the negative word. There is perhaps 
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no firer term as yet for man’s con- 
ception of his summum bonum than 
a term for “being well”. The day 
may come when the English language 
wil evict such weaker words as 
“good”, “happiness”, and even 
“immortality”. But there is this to 
be said for the last of these three, 
thet the compound “ not-dead ”, 
amata, 1s on all fours with another 
of the twenty-six, the “mot-ill” for 
“rot ailing’’) ; they both, after the 
el:minating, leave us with their great 
ecritradictories : life, and health. Our 
word “life” means what is “left 
over”. So health too is what illness 
ajected leaves over. 

But if we take those remaining 
twenty-four, we find in them, mere 
or less, not the trumpet-call (or, as 
orginal Buddhism said, the drum- 
beat’ of a More, but the idea of a 
less in man’s outlook. Truly a “ not- 
proceeding ” a " not-striving Taa 

“not-bourn” (or “not-aim”) are 
poor clarion calls to bring a gospel 
‘o the Many. They have rather the 
coneless sound of the secluded life 
of the clojster. One does not bring 
averyman along by a teaching of 
negatives. 

It may be objected :—- Nirvana 
has only negative force, whether we 
Cerive it from a going-out or from a 
covering-up. Yet has it not been for 
Buddhism from the first the summun 
Gbonum ? 

I have spent myself in showing that 
tnis can be conceded only if we read 
cur Buddhist scriptures like Funda- 
mentalists, ignoring the latent history 
lying under the scriptural palimp- 
sest.* To the critical reader it is fair- 


~ “Sakya or Crigins of Budahism, p. 101 fL : Manual of Buddhism, p. 112 f. ; What 
Ch. VIIL 


Was the Original ‘ospel in Buddhism ? 
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ly evident that in the First Utterance 
the original summum bonum of the 
Aim (eitha) has been thrust aside 
(as having become ambiguous with 
the years) and nirvana with three 
partners made to replace it. Both 
nibbana and nirodha were terms for 
cathartic training, before ever they 
were promoted by the negating monk 
to figure as Goal. 

He, alas, stayed bending over the 
fallen apple. In the new talk about 
(mental) cause and effect he saw 
virtue only in bringing about the 
stopping (mrodha) of effect by 
stopping the cause. He saw in 
life only something better brought to 
a “not-going-on”. Unlike his later 
Christian brother he was not bent on 
“ seeking another country, that is... 
a heavenly ”. A very fallen apple he 
is, and there will be no rediscovery 
of all that original Buddhism taught 
of life, of going-on-to-be, of what was 
called the Drum of the Immortal, till 
something so “done with” as what 
he stands for is purged from that great 
teaching. 

Let us not blind ourselves as to 
where monasticism 1n South Asia has 
brought this matter of man’s ultimate 
Goal, judged to be fitly worded by 
the term nirvana. For the Southern 
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Buddhist—he makes no secret of it— 
man here is just a complex of body 
and mind, and nothing else. Long 
ago, but not so long ago as the birth 
of his cult, his church decided that 
we knew man as a fivefold group; 
one of body or bodily states and four 
of mental states. He lost sight of the 
fact that at first the division was into 
body, three mental groups and the 
“man ”, the knower. He forgot that 
his scriptures testified to that. And 
at death he held that body and mind 
crumbled away, with no “ man ” sur- 
viving to carry on, no “ man ” to face 
the fact that in another world he 
would be held responsible for what he 
with his instruments had been doing. 
This is even worse than our own ten- 
dency to see in surviving man a mere 
wraith. Very surely it is a gospel of 
man as a Less, as a Not. 

To those who say that any world- 
gospel began with a teaching of the 
Negative such as this, history replies 
“ You lie!”. Nirvana has beauty of 
sound, but it is In sense a very Fata 
Morgana. The name for man’s Goal 
must satisfy three conditions—it must 
have in it Man; it must word the 
positive ; it must not prejudge the as 
yet inconceivable. In all these three 
Nirvana is found wanting. 

C. A. F. Ruys Davms 


AFTER THE PASSING 


[Bankey Behari, by profession: a lawyer but drawn to the pursuit of mystic 
truths, is the author of The Story o? Miresai and a joint author of Songs of 
Bharatrihari. “ My special study ”, he writes, “is Islamic Mysticism, and a rather 
elaborate work in Hindi on the subject 1s in the press.” The following is a chapter 
irom his MS. of “The Story of the Buddha”, which we publish with his kind 


permission.—Ers.] 


Scarce thirty youthful years were 
mine, Subhadda, when I forsook my 
home to seek the highest. And one and 
fifty years have past, Subhaidz, while I 
have still fared sorth a strenuous pilgrim 
through the wide realms of righteousness 
and truth, for there and there alone is 
freedom found. 


The Buddha was gone. but after 
planting on earth the seeds of Nir- 
vana, to blossem in every one who 
cared to nurture them by :ns‘ght and 
by contemplation. 

The Buddha was gone, but after 
proclaiming the gospel of Truth, out- 
lining the pathway to it. inspiring 
everybody with his description of the 
eightfold path. 

The Buddha was gone, but after 
teaching lessons of pity, compassion, 
humility and steadfastness 

The Buddha was gone, but after 
scattering the flowers of virtue to 
spread their perfume far and wide. 

The Buddha nad come a3 a prince, 
had lived as a pilgrim and had pass- 
ed away as the Enlightened One. A 
dispeller of darkness, he had cast out 
the demon of darkness, and for ages 
he has stood, the Light of lights, 
illuminating every nook and corner 
of the aspiring ouman heart. 

A monument of charity was the 
Buddha, whose pity knew ro bounds. 
What must the Master have been 
like whose disciples should be the 
marvel of ages for their acts of charity 


énd compassion and pity! And 
these disciples, coming from the 
pa.aces as from the huts, vied one 
vith the other in raising high the 
terner unfurled by the Buddha. 

Who does not remember the inci- 
dent in the life of the son of Asoka, 
Prince Kunala? Kunala had very 
bezutiful eyes. One of his young 
stepmothers, the Queen of Asoka, was 
charmed by them, and fell in love 
with him. All solicitations, persua- 
gions, threats proved fruitless to win 
him over, for in him were deeply 
rooted the teachings of the Enlighten- 
ed One. He had seen sorrow all 
round and impermanence painted on 
everything. His indifference was the 
outcome of his understanding of the 
transient nature of the charms of life 
which therefore could not entanzle 
him. 

Such indifference hurt the Queen, 
and she planned out a cruel method 
to retaliate. She persuaded the King 
to send the Prince in charge of the 
most loyal forces on a campaign to a 
dizant part of his realm. Shortly 
after the departure of the Prince, 
heving stolen the royal seal, she 
issued orders over the forged 
signature and seal of the King for 
the Prince’s eyes to be torn out. 

When the orders reached the camp, 
ncne would dare to execute the orcer 
against their beloved Prince. How- 
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ever, the Prince understood it all. 
Bravely he came forward and audibly 
mused, “ O Mother. you are my first 
teacher, for have you mot shown me 
the impermanent nature of all things 
beautiful? I bow to you.” Then 
tearing out one of his eyes himself, 
and placing it on the palm of his 
hand, he thus addressed it : 

“Why seest thou no longer those 

forms at which thou wast just now look- 
ing, thou coarse ball of flesh? How they 
deceive themselves, how blamable are 
those fools, who cling to thee and say, 
‘This is I” 
After the second eye was torn out 
the Prince shouted, “ Now are the 
eyes of wisdom opened. Enlighten- 
ment has dawned!” In the russet 
garment he clad himself and went 
about preaching the doctrine of com- 
passion. 

The news having reached the Em- 
peror he was very angry and want- 
ed to order the execution of the 
Queen, The Prince intervened : 
“Father, there is nothing higher than 
forgiveness. I feel no pain, notwith- 
Standing the tnhumanitye that has 
been practised on me. I do not feel 
the fire of anger. My heart has none 
but a kindly feeling for my mother, 
who had given the order to have my 
eyes torn out. May she live long to 
enjoy life, power, happiness, who 
has made use of this means in order 
‘to make me a participator in the 
great boon of Enlightenment.’ ” 

And the life of Aryadewa also 
points to the effect. the teachings of 
Buddha had on the heart and the in- 
tellect of his disciples. In fact they 
had found their way deep into them. 
When Aryadeva had defeated in 
discussion one of the leading pundits 
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of the day, the disciples of the latter 
attacked him mortally as he was re- 
turning to the monastery. When the 
disciples of Aryadeva approached 
and enquired of him the name of the 
assailant he answered truly in the 
spirit of the Buddha. “ There was 
no one who was killed or who killed, 
no friend, no enemy, no murderer, 
everything was a delusion.” 

Buddha had taught the gospel of 
the essenceless state of Nirvana which 
is the ultimate extinction of the per- 
sonal self, and here is an illustration 
how it had imbued the spirit of them 
whom he taught and who lived the 
life he preached. It is therefore no 
wonder so large a number attained 
to Arhatship. 

The message of such an one could 
not be smothered. It was never to 
die. Only, for a time suppressed, it 
may have fallen silent, but ere long 
the silence was to be broken and once 
again the flower of Buddhism was to 
bloom in the garden of humanity. 
Even to-day amongst the millions 
that are within its fold, both laymen 
and monks in the order, some dazzle 
by the brilliance of their character. 
They belong to both sexes. They 
come from distant parts of the world. 
Following the renunciation of the 
Prince founder even to-day, many a 
rich one, many a man remarkable 
for his learning, has donned the 
monk’s robe to wander in the cause 
of suffering humanity, and to save 
men from the fire that surrounds 
them on all sides. Since the time of 
the great Asoka, missionaries have 
gone out to preach the gospel that 
the Enlightened One gave to the 
world. Untarnished by ages even 
they dazzle the eye. Pillars mark the 
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great influence that Buddhism once 
wielded and which is distinctly reviv- 
ing even to-day. Engravings on 
stone reveal the great sanctity that 
was once attached to everything 
Buddhist, anc rightly so when one 
realises the sefless zeal of its adher- 
ents to scatter fhe boon of righteous- 
ness. Their thirst to contr_bute their 
mite to the improvement of a suffer- 
ing world couki not be quenched. 
Such charity, sich pity, such com- 
passion, spread their perfume every- 
where, and even ages later we have 
historians and travellers recording the 
grip that these acts of sacrifices had 
on the people. Even to-day his medi- 
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tatirg figure inspires and stills the 
wandering mind. It is this Buddha 
who goes down the world for ages 
to ccme, with his alms-bowl, of which 
Fehien rightly wrote :— 

Iz. Purushpara stood the alms bowl 
ot Evddha which was filled to the brim 
when a poor person only put in a 
flower, whilst the rich might throw in 
thcusands without ever filling it., 

E-ridha came and saw sorrcw. 
Buddha strove and gave to the wo-ld 
the zospel of sorrowlessness, and 
callinz the people to withdraw frem 
the fading sensual glories and rot 
to make the path thorny to them- 
selves he passed away. 


BANKEY BEHARI 


THE WORLD WELL LOST 


Celled in our narrow lives, rooted in fear, 
We hug our separate safeties, amd despair : 
Yet ioy of univezsal love is here 
For him who flings his spirit or: the air. 
No snore Neronian cruelties of chance 
Or legioned cramp of terrify.ng time 
Sound overhead and pale his countenance— 
He takes their challenge, walks @broad, sublime 
In very nakedness and scorn of docrrs; 


Though’ hate shall cut him down before the night, 
Fra2x as a flower from wintry cetecombs 

Je bravely Hves the gospel of tae light ; 
Anc though he d:es, his vision fills with souls 

Who follow and wear daffodil aureoles. 


METTA 


[Ernest V. Hayes writes on the virtue of love—charity—kindness—mercy— 
compassion which are all implicit in the Buddhist term Mette. No one will disagree 
with him as to the value of this quality and many will go a long way with him in 
accepting the view that it should be practised in national life ; but when pressed to 
make applications they recoil from “ any public demonstration”. ‘This is because in 
their own personal lives people do not practise Metta deliberately and with conscious 
thought, hour by hour, but only fitfully as mere impulse directs or as so-called good 


manners demand.—-EDs. ] 


Metta is a word which has clung 
to me ever since it closed a letter ad- 
dressed to me by a Buddhist friend. 
It seemed to have behind it some 
magical potency. It is of the essence 
of true religion, and must be of use 
in the terrorised world of to-day, 
terrorised because it has lost its touch 
with spiritual impulses. For Metta 
means Love and Merctfulness ; the 
Buddha-Nature ; the Christ-Spirit. 

There seems to be no reason why 
Metta should not be awakened in 
the heart of every man ; a University 
degree neither leads to it nor away 
from it; netther prince nor peasant 
can lay hold of it, claiming, “ This 
is mine alone.” Yet, only teo clearly, 
we know that Metta is not active in 
the minds of the majority; we know 


that spiritual ignorance holds man, © 


and so he is easily frightened and, in 
his fear, cruel, tormenting his fellows 
and himself. We know that an active 
love and tenderness is an emotional- 
ism that is not considered good form ; 
one can be duped unless defended by 
suspicion, by coldness of heart, by 
revenge complexes. In actual fact, for 
every one exploited or deceived 
through his sympathy and his eager- 
ness to help, there are a hundred who 
are robbed of something very pre- 
cious in the inner life through with- 


holding love and tenderness. It is 
beller to be duped, occasionally, 
through an active affection and 
through benevolence than poisoned 
by a selfishness and a hardness that 
go out in no direction, right or wrong, 
remaining ever within the stagnant, 
foul atmosphere of a soul bound up 
in itself, 

Let us see what the Buddha has 
to say about Metta. A chapter of 
the Dkammapada (Chinese version) 
opens with an account of a tribe liv- 
ing in a mountainous part of India. 
The men occupy themselves with 
hunting, and their food is the flesh 
of the animals they have killed. The 
Buddha goes to them and preaches. 
- He who is humane does not kill; he 
is able to preserve life. This principle 
is imperishable. 

Eleven advantages attend the man who 
practises Metta; his body is always in 
health ; he is blessed with peaceful sleep, 
and when engaged in study he is also 
composed ; he has no evil dreams, he 
is protected by Devas and loved by men; 
he is unmolested by poisonous things, and 
escapes the violence of war: he is un- 
harmed by fire or water : he is successful 
wherever he lives, and when dead goes 
to the heaven of Brahma. 

The promises are definite enough : 
how many Buddhists have put them 
to the test, it is impossible to say. 
In Europe and in America, if applied 
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in the case of war, capital punish- 
ment, cruel sports, vivisection and 
rmeat-eating, taey would edfezt a re- 
volution, and possibly pat all the 
coctors out of a job. For the same 
Metta which would persuede men to 
dissolve one inhumanity would lead 


to the aboliton of every cruelty,- 


whether on th2 larger stage cf inter- 
national relationship or within the 
national life. And a New World 
would arise, which Fascism Com- 
munism or any other “ism” is un- 
able to create. 

The Dhammapada furzhe- illus- 
trates this essence of Buddha-Reli- 
gion. A king's mother is sick; all 
efforts so far t restore her tc health 
have been unstccessful. It is suggest- 
ed that a hundred beasts shall be 
oered in sacrifice, with a young 
child, so that Heaven may be 
appeased. Tke Buddha, moved by 
Metta, comes to the spot where the 
holocaust is being made ready. He 
preaches a discourse on “ Love to all 
that live ”, in the course of which He 
says : 

If a man lives for a hundred years 
and engages the whole of his time in re- 
lizious offerings tc gods, sacvificing ele- 
phants, horses, enc other thirgs, all this 
is not equal to one act of pare love in 
saving life. 

His entire audience is ccnv2rted— 
the sacrifice dces not take plece. We 
are left to imagine that either 
the Queen-Mother regains ner health 
through the avakening of Metta, or, 
if Karma prov= too strong for Love, 
it will most certainly defr all rites 
of sacrifice. 

We can now turn to what Christ 
has to say. “Love God...and thy 
neighbour as thyself” is His sugges- 
tion for the attaining of Eterral Life 
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—Ntvana. He is asked: “ Who is 
my neighbour?” He tells of the 
Gcoc Samaritan’s finding a stranger, 
weurded and robbed, gathering tim 
up, taking him to safety, giving kim 
nouzshment and “ first aid ”, assist- 
ing mim on his way. Christ seems to 
savy :—‘ Your neighbour is not only 
the rran living near you, who works 
wiz you, or who in-some way has 
formed some relationship with you. 
He 58 also the utter stranger who 
neece help. You may never see him 
agai: he will rebecome a part of 
that great unknown world which in 
My IName you have promised to love. 
In him you must see the whole em- 
bodied for the time being.” 

His beloved disciple, John, echoes 
the 3ame thought : 


TL is the message that ye have heard 
from the beginning, that we love one an- 
otiz. We know we have passed from 
death to life because we love. He that 
dvrelicth in Love dwelleth in God. There 
is no fear in Love; perfect love casteth 
out fear. 


Pail speaks in the same tone : 


Trcughs I speak with the voice of 
angele ... have the gift of prophecy, un- 
derstand all mysteries, bestow all my 
goods upon the poor, and have not 
Meta. it profiteth me nothing. Meita 
sufferetn. long, is kind, envieth not, 
peeke-a not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil. 

The whole of Religion is here. 
Nothirg else is necessary ; everything 
else is but supererogatory. Nirvana, 
the <ingdom of God, the New 
Jerusalem, the Path of Perfection, 
Mesterhood—all are rooted in 
Mettz. 

This Metta must not be confused 
with the Bhakti aspect of Yoga. 
Bhakxi is an aspect of Yoga based on 
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devotion to a Personal God or to a 
Divine Man. Metta is devotion to 
humanity. Bhaktas have always 
loved a God, but they have not 
always loved man with the same in- 
tensity. For the love of a God, men 
have immolated thousands, but 
Metta makes all cruelty, under any 
pretext, absolutely impossible. 

Is such a state of active love pos- 
sible ? Ask first, is it desirable ? You 
will find some who will say it is not. 
They will glibly use clichés such as 
“Charity begins with oneself. Every 
man for his own interests. The weak 
have to go to the wall. You can’t 
lie down and let other people wipe 
their shoes on you.” For such, Metta 
is mot possible. Karma must teach 
them through bitter suffering, frustra- 
tion and non-fulfilment. Others will 
agree that Metta is a desirable ideal. 
For such, Metta is possible, because 
it is desirable. It is not given to man 
to see an ideal if he be destitute of 
the power to make that ideal a reali- 
sation in his daily life. 

Can we doubt the need of Metta 
in the maddened world of to-day ? 
The false Ego melts away in its 
warmth, for that Ego is but a por- 
tion of the stream of life frozen, 
through immobility, into an iceberg. 
A true culture springs naturally from 
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this Understanding Love for all be- 
ings ; educational certificates are but 
paper compared with it. On Metta 
can be based Peace Treaties, whether 
between nations, between classes in 
a nation, or in the home circle. A 
newness of life is felt by those in 
whom Metta is active; a strength 
that is omnipotence compared with 
the impotence of huge armaments and 
opposing defences and of poison gases 
with their antidotes ; the impotence 
of poverty surrounded by incalculable 
wealth ; the impotence of disease and 
vivisectional ways of changing one 
disease into another. The world 
needs Metta sorely. Yet the world 
sneers at the idea that the Metta of 
Buddha and of Christ can end the 
self-flagellation of humanity. The 
world has so often sneered at its 
own greatest need! But Metta must 
be preached, for all the sneers, 
as Paul preached the Cross of Christ, 
itself the shining symbol of utter 
Love and Self-Sacrifice...“to the 
Greeks, foolishness”. Let us forget 
our creeds and the religious bases of 
our hatreds. It is not in virtue of 
our polytheism, pantheism, or theism, 
that we approach Truth; it is 
by being baptised—initiated—into 
the Religion of Metta, let the Gods be 
what they may, or nothing. 


ERNEST V. HAYES 


ATLANTIS AND “THE SECRET DOCTRINE” 

[James Sramwell is the author cf a volume of poems, of two novels and of 
Lest Atlantis published in 1937 He has writter. this article as a result of examining 
the teachings ol H. P. Blavetsky on the subject of lost continents—EDs. ] 


The history cf the world as unfold- 
ed in The Secre! Doctrine 3s the cycle 
of seven continents and seven corres- 
ponding root reces, of which four 
have had ther day, the fifth still 
exists and twc are yet to come. It 


is a scheme waich staggers the non- 


theosophical iregination chisafly by 
the amount cf orthodox pinion 
which it contradicts or reorzanises. 
But it is interesting to find that in 
some respects the findings of H. P. 
Blavatsky converge upon tke more re- 
cent conclusiors arrived at by ortho- 
dox methods af research. 

Of the First, or Sacred Lend, we 
learn only tha: it did not share the 
fate of its successors. Tne second 
continent, the Hyperborean, consisted 
o- the whole o: Northern Asia and 
has been confis2ed with the fourth 
continent by ike eighteenzh-century 
proponents of a northern Atlantis. 
The third conzment, which survives 
only in Madazascar, Sweden and 
Norway, Siberia Kamchatka, Ceylon, 
Sumatra and cartain South Pacific 
Islands, inclucing the subcontinent 
of Australia, is celled Lemuria (after 
the continent in the Indian Ocean 
postulated by certain nineteenth cen- 
tury scientists to explain the distri- 
bution of lenurs),; the Lemuria 
of The Secret Doctrine, however, 
stretches much further eastward to in- 
clude the Soutisrn Pacific as far as 
Australia. The fourth continent is 
called Atlantis efter Plato ; but it is 
said to have bæn very much larger 


than Plato’s little island, which was 
oniy a remnant of the vast continent 
once occupying part of the Atlantic 
Ocean bed. The fifth continent is 
actueliy America though it is gener- 
ally considered to be Europe and Asia 
NMircr which are recognised as the 
ho:re of the fifth or Aryan root race. 

A3 a general footnote to this brief 


. skeleton it should be added, for the 


benefit of those who might be inclin- 
ed to reject the scheme of The Secret 
Dectcine on a priori grounds of its 
being altogether too neat to fit the 
facts, that the authoress insists on an 
overlap in the succession of conti- 
nents and races sufficient to account 
for the confusion apparent in the 
present distribution of race types and 
the. tale of the rocks. Here there 
will be space only to compare 
the Erdings of orthodox and occult 
research òn the question of Atlantis 
as dascribed in The Secret Doctrine. 
The comparison, however, may give 
some general idea of the distance 
sepacating the two planes of thought. 
Thz Secret Doctrine came out in 
18€&, and therefore any converger.ce 
of xcdem scientific opinion towards 
its teaching must be allowed some 
measure of corroborative value ; but 
at =he*same time it should be borne 
in rand that Madame Blavatsky 
herself was fond of contrasting the 
transitoriness of scientific theories 
whica are always liable to subsequent 
disprcef, with the absolute value of 
the position taken up by the occult 
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tradition. 

According to H. P. Blavatsky, 
Atlantis was the first “ historical” 
land, if the traditions of ancient 
philosophies and religions are accept- 
ed as historical evidence. It was in- 
habited by the fourth root race, evolv- 
ed from the nucleus of the Northern 
Lemurian Third Race men, who came 
from a land now buried in the middle 
of the Atlantic. Atlantis sank in a 
series of great cetaclysms, the first 
more than a million years ago in 
Miocene times in which the main 
part of the continent perished ; the 
second eight hundred and fifty 
thousand years ago, in the later 
Pliocene times and the last eleven 
thousand years ago. The second 
cataclysm was the semi-universal de- 
luge known to the geologists and in 
it perished the great island of Ruta 
and the smaller one of Daitya. The 
last deluge destroyed the last remnant 
of the Atlantean continent, the com- 
paratively small island known as 
Poseidonis, referred to as Atlantis by 
Plato, who was an initiate and there- 
fore had to cloak the full* history of 
the Atlantean continent in the “veil- 
ed language of the sanctuary”. 
Atlantis was engulfed by the waves, 
and its fate is contrasted with that 
of Lemuria, which was destroyed by 
volcanic eruptions and afterwards 
submerged. 

The Atlanteans were the first 
purely human and terrestrial race, the 
first progeny of semi-divine nran after 
his separation into sexes. In their 
fourth sub-race, which perished in the 
cataclysm of eight hundred and fifty 
thousand years ago, they were of giant 
stature and of great physical beauty 
and strength. Their very humanity, 
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however, represented a “fall into 
generation” and in later sub-races 
they degenerated into materialism. 
They became the first “ sacrificers to 
the god of matter”, the first anthro- 
pomorphic theists, and their religion 
decayed into self-worship and phalli- 
cism. They became so degraded that 
they even mated with animals and 
from these unions resulted all the 
types of ape-man and sub-human 
man generally considered by the 
paleontologists to be the ancestors of 
man. The first Atlanteans had a 
physical third eye in the back of the 
head which was enjoyed by them un- 
til the third sub-race when it began 
to disappear from their outward 
anatomy; psychically and spiritually, 
however, its functions continued 
until late in the fourth sub-race, 
when owing to the depraved 
materialism of the race, it lost even 
this power and became what is now 
known as the pineal gland. Soon 
afterwards came the great cataclysm 
of eight hundred and fifty thousand 
years ago which destroyed the last of 
the continental Atlanteans, leaving 
Poseidonis peopled by Atlanto- 
Aryans, 

Such, very briefly, is the teaching 
of The Secret Doctrine about Atlan- 
tis, omitting the details of its spiri- 
tual life which do not come within 
the scope of this article. 

The general conception of the re- 
lation of Atlantis and Lemuria has 
received support in modern times 
from the work of the Orientalist 
Karst who believes in a dual Atlantis, 
an eastern and Asiatic continent and 
a western Libyan-Hesperidean one, 
the latter receiving its first civilization 
from the former. But science on the 
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whole has very little to say about 
Atlantis. The majority o: botanists 
and geologists and ethnologists who 
require an Atlantic continent or land- 
bridge to account for the evidence be- 
fore them will not concede that such 
a continent was above water later 
than the Miocene, at waica time 
they believe that there was no homo 
sapiens capable of transmitting a 
tradition. The extreme age attributed 
to the Atlantean continent by The 
Secret Doctrine squares much better 
with geology than it coes with 
paleontology; to win ecceptance 
among the scientists it wou.d have to 
square with both. As regards the evi- 
dence for FPoseidonis kased on 
similarities between the cultures 
of the old and new werlcs, the 
main schools of authoritative 
archeologists do not accept it 
as such. Such similarities as 
have led Lewis Spence and others 
to postulate a common centre in the 
Atlantic from which culture was dif- 
fused, can be explained by dirfusion 
from Egypt via the Bering Strait or 
by the newer theory of Corvergence, 
which denies the validity of the whole 
theory of culture complexes on the 
grounds that similar culture chnarac- 
teristics can be producec in- 
dependently by similar envizorments 
and that the same ideas may occur 
to primitive peoples witho.1t inter- 
course between them. Another 
theory which disagrees with the 
Atlantean hypothesis is that of 
Continental Drift ; according t> this 
theory the new and old worlds 
“ drifted” apart. 

The main body of scientific 
opinion, however, advances slowly to 
take up the new positions >ccupied 
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by its scouts. In recent years there 
have been notable discoveries which 
have caused most open-minded peo- 
ple to think twice about dismissing 
tke Atlantean hypothesis as mere 
moonshine. Man, it seems, is rapid- 
ly growing older, while the ocean 
beds are being rejuvenated. In 1928 
Dr. Leakey discovered fragments of 
pottery underneath deposits of a 
pelzolithic type in East Africa and 
məæ recently he found a skull dat- 
inz from the middle Pleistocene 
(approximately 250,000 years old) 
which paleontologists have called a 
sp2amen of the true homo sapiens. 
This is strong support of H. P. 
Blavatsky’s teaching that man was 
both an ancestor and a contemporary 
of Piltdown and Java and Heidelberg 
man; it also suggests that her Ter- 
tiary Atlanteans may one day yield 
their skulls to the spade of the 
arckæologists, as the search continues. 
Herz at any rate is an indication that 
there were real men stalking the earth 
at tha time when Poseidonis is sup- 
posed to have sheltered the descend- 
ants of thé Atlantean civilization. 
‘The dating of the destruction of the 
main Atlantean continent has found 
support in the recent researches of 
the Weods Hole Institute research 
ship “ Atlantis” on the submarine 
canyons of the Georges Bank and the 
Gulf of Maine. Dredges brought up 
fossiliferous rocks of the late Ter- 
tiary period, suggesting that the rock 
streta fnay have been cut out by 
stream erosion since that period. 
Commenting on this possibility, 
H. C. Stetson points out that the 
sinking of the canyons to their pre- 
sent level would mean either a terrific 


_ uplift movement of the whole coast 
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line or “a world-wide lowering and 
raising of the sea-level of enormous 
extent ... this relative shift amount- 
ing to more than 8000 feet, must 
have occurred since the late Tertiary”. 
But he hesitates to accept this 
explanation because “a fall and rise 
of sea level of the order of magnitude 
demanded by the evidence, coupled 
with the shortness of time within 
which it must have taken place, 
approaches the catastrophic ...”. 
This, it is true, suggests the Pleisto- 
cene rather than the Pleiocene, but 
the correspondence in dates is near 
enough in the order of Geological 
time to be significant. 

The most solid ground beneath 
Madame Blavatsky’s Atlantis is still 
the geological case for a Tertiary 
Atlantic landbridge associated with 
the names of Professor J. W. Gregory 
and the late Herman von Ihering. 
They agree that until Miocene times 
the Atlantic was spanned by an 
African-American Landbridge. The 
“ Archatlantis” of von Ihering was 
described in a paper read to the Geo- 
logical Society in 1930 ag 

A landbridge which stretched from 
North Africa and the Iberian Peninsula 
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across the Atlantic Islands to Jamaica ; 
that is to say, to Great Antillia, the land- 
mass comprising Central America and the 
West Indies ... the bridge, however, 
collapsed in late Kainzoic times, so that 
the West Indies were isolated ; the Atlan- 
tic islands also lost their connection with 
Europe and Asia at the end of the Oligo- 
cene period. 

The attitude of the present writer, 
and of many others who are interest- 
ed in Atlantis, must remain one of 
honest doubt, until time and research 
disclose conclusive scientific evidence 
in favour of the theosophist archzo- 
logy. Madame Blavatsky’s Atlantis 
is still an article of faith, at best a 
reasonable working hypothesis—but 
the fact that many accept it without 
worrying about the contradictions of 
science is indeed no argument against 
its reality. And the vague shape 
which Atlantis seems to take as we 
read the vast outpouring of The 
Secret Doctrine is surely more 
credible to the human intelligence as 
jt strives to pierce the mists 
gathered on the frontiers of percep- 
tion than the detailed civilization re- 
vealed to us in the pages of Scott- 
Elliott’s story of Atlantis. 


JAMES BRAMWELL 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


THE NIGHTMARE TALES OF H. P. BLAVATSKY 
THEIR SCIENTIFIC S:GNIFICANCE 


[Bernard Eromage is the Extension Lecturer in Occult Literature for the 
University of London. In this article he shows how H. P. Blavatsky renders help 
to the researcher in Occult phenomena through her suggestive short stories, She 
wrote others besides those mentioned here. Evez-ything she wrote, she wrote with 
a purpose : short stories or polemical essays; lucid presentation as in The Key to 
Theosophy or eradite exposition of highly philosophical and scientific subjects as 
ir. The Secret Doctrine—all were prepared with an eye to the accurate dissemi- 
nation of the doctrines of the Wisdom Keligion ; all that could benefit the human- 


ity of our cycle she has recorded.—Eps._ 


It is rather a platitude these days 
to state that the term “Science” has 
very perceptibly taken on a much 
wider significance within tke last 
thirty years. Cone are tke old in- 
durated boundar es between mind and 
matter, gone the arrogant assump- 
tion that what is beyond the percep- 
tion of the ordinary prazmatic 
senses has no rigkt to exist. Eut few 
of us bother to trace the process by 
which such a necessary and lealthy 
state of affairs Fas come te pass. 

Ignorance ani ineptitude never 
confess their early flounderings. It 
is not in the nature of aritametic to 
admit a respect for geometry ; and 
so we are faced with the droL spec- 
tacle of the macerialists arriving at 
Jong last in the hostelry oi philoso- 
pkic humility w:thout so muca as a 
word of thanks zor the pioreers who 
paved and levelled the road along 
which they came. 

Among the forerunners who ex- 
pounded the organic conceptions 
which dignify the best ir modern 
science, Helena Petrovna Blavatsky 
stands preéminert. She herself assert- 
ed, on more than one occasion, that 


she would not come into her own un- 
til tn= twentieth century was well 
advanced. Although it is still too 
ea-fv _n the day to say that her battle 
is won, a listener with his ear to the 
psy-h.c ground can safely predict a 
speedy victory for the idea of synthe- 
sis fcr which her life essentially 
stood. 

For this synthesis she pleaded in 
every book, in every article she wrote. 
It shculd not be surprising to find 
her re-terating something of the same 
message in works of fictional interest. 
Her Nightmare Tales are indeed as 
interesting a commentary as anything 
she wrote on the fundamental princi- 
ples ol her mental and spiritual life. 
There is no need to raise a superci- 
lious eyebrow nowadays at the notion 
of prxound truth finding a home in 
fictizr A glance at the names of 
writers preéminent in the field of the 
“occu f” story, from Ambrose Bierce 
to Oliver Onions, will convince the 
most 3ceptical that, although these 
things are told in story guise, they 
mirror the very pattern of the possi- 
bilities within the scheme of actual 
fact. 
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In the stress and strain of Madame 


Blavatsky’s heroic career, the Night- 
mae Tales figure as a resting-place 
on her road. They are, compared 
with her major achievements, the 
jeux d'esprit of an imagination singu- 
larly rich in creative fantasy ; yet 
they speak the same language, em- 
bodv the same sentiments as the pro- 
phetic books by which she is best 
known to the world. They consist of 
five tales, all quite disparate in sub- 
ject and treatment, in which a great 
religious teacher seeks to show some 
of the subtle and delicate variations 
which can be built up on the theme 
of the potentiality of the extension 
of the consciousness of man. 

The first of these tales, “A Be- 
witched Life”, is subjective in tone, 
and tells how the narrator 
was subjected to a “psychic 
invasion” when she was staying 
in one of those “dim and 
decaying cities on the Rhine” of 
which Poe speaks. The visitation 
takes the form of an old man who 
recounts to her the stages by which 
his nature evolved from a-ecrass and 
bigoted atheism to the realisation of 
those ultimate and inevitable religious 
truths to which all men must even- 
tually subscribe. 

The interest of this story to the 
scientist lies in its exposition of the 
technique of clairvoyance (an art in 
which H. P. Blavatsky herself was 
an acknowledged expert) and in the 
elucidation of the dangers attendant 
on the opening of the mind to those 
etheric presences or “ elementals” 
which, as vehicles of amoral force, 
act only too often as a disintegrating 
factor in mentalities foolhardy enough 
to give them indiscriminate welcome. 
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It is noteworthy, too, for its analysis 
of existence in the Subtle Body which 
is the Oriental way of expressing de- 
tachment of personality. 

The locale of the second story, 
“The Cave of the Echoes”, is 
Siberia ; and every verbal device is 
employed to recreate the atmosphere 
of this region of shamans and bleak 
wastes. The stress here is on the 
power of mesmerism, and the narra- 
tive, which purports to be founded on . 
fact, tells how`a Hungarian noble- 
man brings a local magician under 
the control of his will in order to solve 
a murder mystery. The main attrac- 
tion here for the scientific occultist 
in the description of the 
mechanism of projection by which 
the adept can force himself on the 
attention of a person or persons at a 
distance. This phenomenon is not 
so uncommon as it may sound, and 
is capable of curious permutations. 
The reader may recall that the poet 
Shelley once met himself in a wood, 
and that Goethe on a famous occasion 
saw his doppelgänger walking ahead 
of him over the brow of a hill : while 
students of medieval Jewish Cabbal- 
ism will remember the legend of the 
golem with all its attendant “ grue”. 

The difference between the ghost 
stories of Madame Blavatsky and 
those of other writers of her gener- 
ation lies in the fact that she was 
able to import into her creations not 
only the conviction and the consis- 
tency that come from virtuosity in 
the management of atmosphere but 
also a series of suggestions regarding 
psychic possibilities which have put 
new weapons into the hands of earn- 
est investigators. 


“The Luminous Shield” trans- 
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ports us to Istenbul, that city of for- 
midable magicel resonances which is 
here displayed for us in all its 
glamour. The narrator los2s rer dog, 
and is helped ir its retrieval by a gift- 
ed dervish who practises whaz is now 
called the “Lewis” system of hyp- 
notism. He puts one of his agents 
into a trance, vith the object of em- 
ploying him as reinforcement to his 
own powers ol clairvoyant projec- 
_ tion. Those incerested in the evoca- 
trve strength connected with the pur- 
suit of ritualistic magic will be in- 
trigued by the daborate account here 
given of a process which, with cer- 
tain modifications, has lasted in 
Rosicrucian cirdes down to the pre- 
sent day. H. P. Blavatsky gives these 
things a scrutiny which robs them of 
any of the unpleasantness with which 
they have been associated in sensa- 
tion-loving hands, and invests them 
with a reality far removed from 
any mere empicicism. Incidentally, 
this story contains extremely 
valuable hints cf the efficacy of the 
forces of the stn and the moon in 
bringing balance into th= human 
psyche ! 

H. P. Blavatsky wasin many ways 
a very typical Russian. Ske reacted 
all her life very favourably to tales 
and legends connected with the dark 
and silent North. It is not surprising 
therefore to find her fourth story, 
“From the Polar Lands”, indulging 
in a fantasy woich bears the very 
hallmark of those sensations af omi- 
nous and umnescapable 2lemental 
strength which any sensitive who 
travels from Firland or Russia into 
the further nortk must surely recog- 
nise. Whether <hese reactions are 
“ magical” or merely accidental and 
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climatic need not be debated here. 
Sufficient to state that never in any 
otaer work, except possibly in Lord 
Dufferin’s Letters from High Alti- 
tudes, have the overtones of this par- 
ticular kind of landscape been so 
brilhantly interwoven with a theme 
ideal_y suitable to them. In a thesis 
wlich is suggested rather than stated, 
isolation and reflection are seen to be 
the s2zed-ground of a foresight and a 
wisccm which pass the usual. bounds 
of urderstanding. It is the solitary 
watcher who is the best refuge for 
the restless hearts of men. 

“The Ensouled Violin” with 
whick. the volume concludes is with- 
out coubt the most important thing 
in tkis collection. The subject of 
music was always dear to H. P. 
Blavetsky’s heart. In the first place, 
she was able to write of these 
matters with a profound knowledge 
of end insight into the heart of 
musical experience. 

“AU art”, said Walter Pater, 
“approximates to the condition of 
music.” The aphorism is well-known 
and expresses something of the mysti- 
cal elation attendant on the higher 
typ2s of musical experience. But it 
does; not do much to throw light on 
the erormous effect of the art on the 
human subconscious. It is becora- 
ing recognised in certain very obser- 
vant scientific circles that music has 
many more functions than that of re- 
creation—it can be also therapeutic, 
invizo-eting and indeed, at its worst, 
thorovghly disintegrating. 

The present world-wide passion for 
jazz : by no means so harmless as 
it may appear. Those epileptic 
rhythms and “ soulful’ modulations 


are mong the most striking symbols 
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of our decadence. They represent the 
formless cravings of a generation 
which has retreated ever farther and 
farther from the laws of spiritual 
discipline and development. They are 
the insidious swan-song of the possi- 
bilities inherent in a genuine creative 
and regenerative art. 

In her Secret Doctrine (Vol. I, 
p. 555) Madame Blavatsky states her 
view as follows :— 


We say and maintain that SOUND, for 
one thing, is a tremendous Occult power; 
that it is a stupendous force, of which 
the electricity generated by a million of 
Niagaras could never counteract the 
smallest potentiality when directed with 
occult knowledge. 

It was this truth which she sought 
to embody in “The Ensouled Violin”. 
We read how Franz Stenio, a prodigy 
fiddler from Styria, finds himself in 
touch with the varied rhythms of the 
universe through his aptitude for hi 
beloved violin. 


On his way to some dark and solemn 
pine-forest, he played incessantly to him- 
self and to everything else. He fiddled 
to the green hill, and forthwith the moun- 
tains and the moss-covered rocks moved 
forward to hear him the better, as they 
had done at the sound of the Orphean 
lyre. He fiddled to the merry-voiced 
brook, to the hurrying river, and both 
slackened their speed and stopped their 
waves, and, becoming silent, seemed to 
listen to him in an entranced rapture. 

The main concern of the narrative 
is the deterioretion of the virtuoso’s 
character through his neglect,of fun- 
damental ethical principles. Like so 
many persons of highly-tuned recep- 
tiveness he commits the error of leay- 
ing his personality far too open to 
the mad riot of etheric presences 
outside him. Insane ambition follows, 


and he desires to emulate the uncanny 
feats of Paganini. 

We are treated to a long and very 
engrossing account of the exploits of 
that distinguished Italian fiddler. 
Particular stress 1s laid on his extra- 
ordinary ability to pluck secret chords 
in the organisms of his hearers. 

In women he produced nervous fits 
and hysterics at his will; stout-hearted 
men he drove to frenzy. He changed 
cowards into heroes and made the bravest 
soldiers feel like so many nervous school- 
girls. 

The old rumour that: his violin- 
strings were made of human intestine 
is resuscitated in order to carry the 
story along its tragic course. Franz, 
possessed and absorbed by this 
notion, determines that he too will 
wield such a magical instrument and 
surpass Paganini in his musical dia- 
bolism. Carried away with this mon- 
strous project, after his old master’s 
suicide he uses his viscera for the con- 
struction of a new fiddle. 

But retribution assumes a new and 
startling form. The subtle sympathy 
between matter and spirit intervenes 
to carry the first warnings of out- 
raged Nemesis. The strings of the 
violin give forth their own sound, 
their own associations, without any 
obvious agency. 

For a few brief moments it was a tor- 
rent of melody, the harmony of which, 
“tuned to soft woe”, was calculated to 
make mountains weep, had there been 
any in the room, and to soothe 

. even the inexorable powers of hell, 
the presence of which was undeniably 
felt in this modest hotel room. Suddenly, 
the solemn Fegato chant, contrary to all 
laws of harmony, quivered, became 
arpeggios, and ended in shrill staccatos, 
like the notes of a hyena laugh. 

The night of the concert arrives. 
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Still disregarding the warn_ngs which 
come from the violin-case the fool- 
hardy musician determines to surpass 
his great rival zn his own field. He 
succeeds beyord his wildest dreams. 
By means of his unholy strategem 
he communicates to his audience a 
Bacchic frenzy which transports them 
to an unsuspettedly heightened, but, 
alas, a very dub:cus world. 

A collective hallucination took hold 
of the public. Panting for breath, 
ghastly, and trickling with the icy per- 
spiration of an m2xpressible horror, they 
sat spell-bound, and unable tc break the 
spell of the music. >y the slightest motion. 
They experienced all the illicit enervat- 
ing delights of tn2 paradise cf Mahom- 
med, that come ixo the disordered fancy 
of an opium-eating Mussulman, and felt 
at the same time the abject terror, the 
agony of one w29 struggles against an 
attack of delirium tremens. 

But the hour of the vio.inist has 
come. By his -llicit experiment he 
has drawn down upon himself the 
vast, possessive forces of the other 
world ; and the 3ld man comes back 
in spectral form to claim hs own. 

A mere “thriller”, some will say, 
and dated at that. A s.perficial 
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glance at this story might give this 
imp-ession to the impercipient. But 
ike judgment would be unfair in the 
extreme. In and between the lines 
of tuis piece of highly-coloured fic- 
tior H. P. Blavatsky. has woven a 
ccnsistent thread of scientific truth 
for those who are able to read. 
Colours, sounds, in fact the whole 
apperatus of the senses, are but one 
aspec. of the substance of the world 
and worlds. They have each its own 
pcwers and potencies; and these 
powers and potencies are linked by 
the subtlest and most irrefragable of 
ties zo the rhythms of the universe. 
One can explore the heights and the 
desths of “ Kingdoms yet unborn ” 
along he routes opened up by a 
knowledge of the right use of these 
agents. But woe to the amoral tyro 
in these realms. There are sounds 
that keal and sounds that kill. If 
H. P Blavatsky had earned no other 
claim t> fame, we should have been 
her grateful debtors for this exten- 
sion oI the bounds of homiletic 
fartasy into the province of experi- 
menta. science. 
BERNARD BROMAGE 


THE BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM 


[Below we szint six reviews of new publicet:ons which are indicative of the 
deepening of interest in Buddh.stic lore.—Eps. | 


The Minor Am hologies of the Pak 
Canon: Buddhecamsa end Cartyi- 
pitaka. Translate. by B. 2. Law. 
(Humphrey Milford; Oxford Univers- 
ity Press. 10s. 6d.) 

With the inclusion of this third part of 
the Minor Antho.ogites in the Sacred 
Books of the Budinists, two more books 
of the Pali Canon are made accessible 
to the English-reading public and Dr. 
B. C. Law, that indefatigable worker for 
Indian culture arc early Indian litera- 


ture, hes rendered a great service to all 
whe ace interested in the Buddhist 
Scriptures. 

Cr. Law has refrained from literary 
criticism”: the notes are sparing and re- 
stricted to references to related passages 
in other Canonical books, explanation of 
difficult words and emendations of faulty 
readings. As regards the Cartyapitcke, 
he had some time ago edited the text in 
Devarasari with an analysis of its sub- 
ject-matter. (Lahore, 1924) 
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These texts are the two latest and 
last books of the Khuddaka Ntkéya 
(Minor Anthology). The Buddhavamsa 
(History of the Buddhas) presents an 
account of the (later) twenty-four 
canonised Buddhas who preceded 
Gotama, the Buddha of the present 


Cycle; and also a short chapter 
on the latter as the twenty-fifth. 
They are entirely legendary ac- 
counts of holy beings (Bodhtsat- 


tvas) who by their power of steadfast 
resolve have determined to bring en- 
lightenment and salvation to mankind. 
As a literary product the work comes 
under the category of Apaddnas, heroic 
stories, and its date may be assigned to 
the latter half of the second century B.C. 

The  Cartyébitaka (Basket of 
Conduct) is doctrinal in character 
and late in ideas, purporting to 
show in thirty-five short J&taka- 
tales in verse, how the Bodhi- 
sattvas in former births practised 
the ten paramitas or “moral perfec- 
tions”. The book presents many prob- 
lems of literary criticism; it has been 
much read (or recited), owing to 
its adaptation of popular stories for the 


What Was the Origtnal Gospel in 
Buddhism? By Mrs. Ruys DAvips. 
(The Epworth Press, London. 3s. 6d.) 

In this small treatise Mrs. Rhys 
Davids has done full justice to her dis- 
cussions on paramattha, bhava, autcca, 
kama, kodha, anoenda, aima, dhamma, 
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purpose of religious edification, after the 
manner of the standard Ja@takas. All its 
tales occur in one form or another in 
the many collections of Buddhist folk- 
lore. Although these records of meri- 
torious acts are given in poetical form, 
they are very prosaic and void of any 
poetical charm such as is peculiar to the 
genuine /aiakas, which are thoroughly 
human and appealing even when their 
heroes are clad in animal form. A trans- 
lation of these dry, stilted, stereotyped 
and monotonous pieces of saintly eulogy 
can therefore only be stilted and some- 
what tedious itself. Its only merit can 
be found in literalness and accuracy, and 
in this respect Dr. Law’s translation does 
not fail. 

Here and there little inconsistencies 
appear, as when the translator uses three 
different forms, must, will and may, for 
the future ehiti in the identical passages : 
at Bu. m. 63/4==xx. 15/16. The 
number of misprints is small and the get- 
up of the book is excellent. The trans-. 
lation is preceded by an editorial note 
by Mrs. Rhys Davids in which she ably 
comments on the religious value of the 
texts. 

W. STEDE 


sila, nirvana, bodhi, sambodhi jhéna, 
khandhas, etc. This kind of book was 
very much needed and those who are 
interested in Buddhism will be grateful 
to her for the publication of this useful 
and interesting treatise. It contains a 
very small index. 


B. C. Law 


The Book of the Discipline : Suttavt- 
bhanga of the Vinaya-Pitaka, Vol. I. 
Translated by I. B. HORNER. (Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
10s. 6d.) 

Miss Horner's introduction is interest- 
ing and instructive. It discusses all the 
salient points concerning the Vinaya 
Pitaka and the books included in it. Her 
translation of the pdarajika (defeat) and 
samgha@disesa (formal meeting) has been 


very ably done, with useful notes where- 
ever necessary. She has given an appen- 
dix of untranslated passages and useful 
indexes of words and subjects, names, 
some Pali words in the notes, and the 
titles of works abbreviated in footnotes. 
The translation attempts the clearing 
up of many doubtful points and helps 
the reader to a clear understanding of 
the subject. 

B. C. Law 
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Gutde throuzh the ‘Abidhamma- 
Pitaka : Being c synopsis o° tre philo- 
sophical collectwon belongiag to the 
Buddhist Pali Canon followea by an 
essay on the “ Peficca-samupsaaa”. By 
NYANATILOKA. (D. B. Taraporevala 
Sons and Co., Bombay. Rs. 6.) 

In this treatis: the autho: has dealt 
with some of the topics of the Dhamma- 
sangent such as kdmavacera, kusala, 
akusale, avydketz, etc., and he has at- 
tempted to explain karmea ani its conse- 
quence, Then ne has treated ripe 
(form), {vedan (sensation)  seæññā 
(perception), sœñkhēra (confections) 
and vifñäna (consciousness!, dyatena 
(sphere), dhatu (elements), s2zeca (noble 
truths), ndriya “faculties or pctentiali- 
ties), paccayakG-a (depend2=nt condi- 
tions); salipatthéna (bases of recollec- 
tion), s@¢mmappachana (right exertion), 
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iddktjida (roads to power), bojjhanga 
(supernatural knowledge), magga (eight- 
foli path), jhana (trance), pafisembhti- 
dha “analytical knowledge), etc. Then 
ir. the third section, the author has given 
mean ngs of some of the terms mentioned 
in (12 Dhdtukatha. Then he has ex- 
plainec Puggala with reference to the 
Pusgala-Panfatti. In this section on 
tte Xathavatihu, he has just touched the 
different schools and a few points con- 
cernirg the arhant. In the appendix he 
hae given word for word meanings of 
the verious terms included in the Pajtcca- 
sammuppada. The method of treatment, 
or. the whole, is very unsatisfactory, as 
it Co23 not present a vivid and clear idea 
of the subject under discussion ; other- 
wise t evinces the erudition and the 


soiid knowledge of the author. The 
book contains a serviceable index. 
B. C. Law 


apattaa 


Mahayana Buadhism. By BZ3ATRIŒ 
LANE SUZUKI, M.A., with an Irtroduc- 
tion by Prof. D. T. SuzuK:, LITT. D. 
(The Buddhist Lodge, London. 3s. 6d.) 

This book consists of seven chapters 
besides the introcuction, a selected list 
of books, a short glossary of B.addhist 
terms, and an useful index. In the in- 
troduction the authoress has made a 
study of the varpas branches af Bud- 
dhism and the allied religions She has 
alsa given a history of the Mahayana 
Cult in China and in Japan. ‘he has 
ably shown that Mahayana Brddnrism is 
not confined to the Buddhism or Naégar- 
juna, Asanga and other philosopzers of 
Indian Buddhism, but also refers to a 
historical process which is stil moving 
forward from thə creative zendus of 
Sakyamuni more than two thousand 
years ago, and which, spreading itself 
north-eastward, reeched China and Japan 
and in those latter countries hes produc- 
ed several schools of thought which are 
still in existence. 

In the first charter, she has succeeded 
in bringing out th2 main points :nvolv- 
ed in Hinayana ard Mahayana. In the 
second chapter, sh2 has discussed cause 


ani efect, karma and non-ego, tatheta 
(suckness), stényatd, prejñā and nirvana. 
Then sne has ably discussed the three 
kayas :—nirmanakdya, sambhogakaya 
and dhermakaéya. She has then dealt with 
the Sodhisativa conception, enlighten- 
ment “bodhi) and salvation (mokkhc). 
In the third chapter, she has shown how 
the tw main schools of Mahayana came 
into prominence, viz.. Madhyamika and 
Yogecara. In the next, she has given 
the Mahayana rules which regulate the 
livez of monks, nuns and laity. She has 
not feed to give an account of religious 
festivais and special observances of the 
Metsyanists. The fifth chapter is im- 
portant, because it gives in a nutshell an 
accoin. of some important Mahäyäna 
sutras. Chapter Six gives some extracts 
from Mahayana sitras. 

The Bibliography given by the author- 
ess 13 Incomplete. Unfortunately, she has 
made rc mention of the section dealing 
with Zahayana Buddhism in Hastings’s 
Encscicpedia of Religion and Ethics. We 
are not prepared to accept all the mean- 
ings zf Buddhist technical terms supplied 
by the euthoress in “A Short Glossary 
of Brcdhist Terms”, which needs a 
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thorough revision. For example, I 
would like to refer her to the Sumarigala- 
vildsini for a correct interpretation of the 
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Tathagata. The book is, on the whole, 
interesting and useful. 
B. C. LAW 





Zen Buddhism and Its Influence on 
Japanese Culture. By D. T. SUZUKI, 
With Thirty-eight Plates. (The Eastern 
Buddhist Society, Kyoto, 8 yen) 

We do not doubt that a true descrip- 
tion has been given here of certain as- 
pects of Japanese culture, nor can we 
doubt Dr. Suzuki's knowledge of Zen 
Buddhism ; but some of his statements 
regarding Buddhism as a whole do not 
seem to us according to facts. He de- 
clares that the “fundamental truth of 
Buddhism, which is taught by its various 
schools ”, ig that “ All is One and One is 
All.’ We cannot believe that such a state- 
ment can be found in the Pali Canon, the 
largest, and generally considered to be 
the most ancient body of Buddhist teach- 
ing. There the Buddha refuses to com- 
mit himself upon the subject of the One 
and the Many ; while the interpretation 
of his teaching by the earliest schools 
is anti-monistic. Examining this ques- 
tion carefully in his excellent work The 
Central Conception of Buddhism and the 
Meaning of the Word “ Dharma”, Th. 
Stcherbatsky says : “ Buddhism, accord- 
ingly, can be characterized as a system 
of Radical Pluralism (senghtte-vada).” 

The word Tathatd, “thusness” or 
“suchness” occurs only once in the 
Pali-Canon. and then in a commentary 
in its latest book. 

Zen is neither pluralistic nor monistic. 
Dr. Suzuki writes. “Even when Zen 
indulges in intellection, it never sub- 
scnibes to a pantheistic interpretation of 
the world. For one thing, there is no 
One in Zen. If x speaks of the One 
as if it recognized it, this is a kind of 
condescension to common parlahce. To 
Zen students the One is All and the All 
is the One. The one is always the same 
as the other; the two are never to be 
separated.” However, this subject is 
apparently much dwelt upon in Zen. 

Although Dr. Suzuki declares that Zen 
“professes to teach the esssential spirit 


of the Buddha himself, discarding 
all superficialities which have accumulat- 
ed”, yet he shows its heterogeneous 
Chinese origin, in the eighth century, its 
antecedents including the doctrines of 
Confucianism, Taoism, Sung philosophy, 
and the military and nationalistic spirit ! 
Also he says, “In Zen we find Chinese 
pragmatism solidly welded with Indian 
metaphysics full of high soaring specula- 
tions.” And “ This practicalness of the 
Sung philosophy came over to 
Japan on the same boat with Zen 
and also its nationalism as instilled 
into it by the militaristic spirit of 
Chu Hsi.” This they proceeded to 
teach, combining ‘Confucianism and 
Zen with it; some of the monks even 
became soldiers. We are not told what 
aroused the opposition of the several 
Buddhist sects already established in 
Japan ; that seems not difficult to under- 
stand ; but it was welcomed by the mili- 
tary caste who were pleased, we are told, 
with its non-intellectual character. 

Dr. Suzuki devotes a long chapter to 
this military caste (the Samurai), and 
another to swordsmanship, including a 
lengthy quotation from a Spanish bull- 
fighter. This is indeed a striking con- 
trast to the Buddha’s spirit of non-re- 
sistance, when his life was threatened, his 
renunciation of the cudgel and the knife 
(Majjhima-Ntkaya Xvi) and his First 
Precept, incumbent on all Buddhists 
—-monks or laity—-the non-takmng of life, 
that is, sparing the life of all living 
creatures ! 

Zen Buddhists take pride in their free- 
dom from philosophy : according to Dr. 
Suzuki, analysis they abhor. Their goal 
is to gain the deepest wisdom through 
awakening the intuitive faculty, which is 
attempted through a discipline of “ no- 
mindedness”, and of sayings and acts 
by the teacher so striking that intuition 
ig shocked into existence : Many stories 
are given as examples, some of which 
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seem puerile end others t deal in 
sophistry. Of che discipline we read : 
“ Let your natural facultizs act in a 
consciousness free from thoughts, reflec- 
tions or affections of any kind.” All of 
this is in strikinz contrast to the strictly 
logical and analytical quality cf early 
Buddhism with its definite sabj2cts for 
meditation, whee the first two factors 
of enlightenment are held to te mindful- 
ness and analyss. 

The chapters on the Tea Cult, 
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the Noh Play and the Love of Nature, 
anc. the thirty-eight plates, mostly of the 
paintings of early Japanese masters, are 
full of interest, even if their esthetic 
appreciation verges on preciosity. The 
story of Yamauba, the old woman of the 
mountains, and the poems to the cherry- 
blossoms, are appealing in their tender- 
ness. Many readers wil! find this book a 
fascinating description of Japanese cul- 
ture. 

E. H. BREWSTER 





The Activity School, By ADOLPH 
FERRIERE. (Kitabistan, Allahabad and 
London. Rs. 6.) 

The method o2 education described in 
this book can be briefly charasterized as 
psychologically sound, thoroughly prac- 
tical and delightiully expounced. It is 
applicable to children of all races and 
types and to schools of all grades When 
it is applied generally—as will surely be 
the case sooner or later—we shall soon 
have a new humanity, a markird har- 
moniously develcped, to replace what it 
must be confessed that our presert form 
of education produces in the main—a 
vast majority of incoherent chacactere, 
with uncodrdinated minds and bcdies. 

In the Introduction the general idea 
of an “ Activity School” emerges—“ to 
encourage the sponcaneous ani creative 
nature of childhood”. Teaching must 
be from witkin, for what the 
mind is forced to attend to from 
without or through an indirect motive 
(such as punishment or the pfromuse 
of rewards) disrupts the equilbrium 
of the developing human beinz. Every 
growing mind is active, and that ectivity 
must be given scope. Mechanica ly im- 
parted informaticn given to a child for 
passive assimilat.or stultifies his own 
development and his growing capacity 
for thinking and acting in the world. 

After a chapte: of historical character 
—which nevertkeless contains many 
useful hints—-M. Ferriere devotes his 
second to the psvchological foundations 


of the system. I have only one word for 
this chapter—splendid ; for its points 
are so clear and correct. It is impossible 
to bezin to describe them in a brief re- 
view—every teacher ought to make him- 
self acquainted with them. If there is 
a fault, it is perhaps the too meticulous 
description of the development of sensa- 
tion, imitation and reflection at speci- 
fied 2ges. 

The principles thus expounded are 
not, however, left floating in the air. 
Chapters follow on manual, social and 
intellectual activity in the schools. Al 
of these are packed with information 
and practical suggestions. To select any 
of them for brief mention here would 
give a one-sided impression—so I re- 
frair, but repeat that every teacher who 
is eernest in his profession simply must 
read these ‘chapters. 

Professor Saiyidain has edited the 
bock—arranged for the use of the 
American translation from the original 
French, omitting details entirely irrele- 
vant to education in India, and obtained 
some useful noctes from Mahatma 
Gandhi, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Dr. 
Bhagwan Das and Dr. Zakir Husain, 
whici appear as appendices. He has 
also added a good index. 

As an old Headmaster and Principal, 
I say ‘*Thanks, a thousand times” to 
Professor Saiyidain and the publishers 
for giving us in India this most valuable 
book. 


ERNEST Woop 
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The New Immortality, By J. W. 
DuNNE. (Faber and Faber Ltd, 
London. 3s. 64.) 

The problem of immortality 1s some- 
times discussed from the ethico-religious 
standpoint, sometimes from the meta- 
physical standpoint, but rarely from the 
standpoint of science. It is from the 
last standpoint or the standpoint of 
“Serialism” as he calls it that the 
author of this book tackles the problem. 

The old immortality is the immortal- 
ity of our common thinking. There is 
such a thing as the soul. This soul has 
a life in the body. But this life is not the 
whole of its life. When the body dis- 
integrates, the soul survives. Thus the 
old immortality may be said to he 
equivalent to the survival of the soul. 
The new immortality is based upon a 
new conception of time. Mr. Dunne 
distinguishes pseudo-time from real 
time. In pseudo-time, everything is 
transient, everything is rushing to de- 
struction. In real time, on the other 
hand, “everything which has establish- 
ed its existence remains in existence”. 
The soul is one of those things which 
has this establisked existence and so im- 
mortality. 

This naturally gives rise to the ques- 
tion, what is real tume and how 1s it dis- 
tinct {from pseudo-time ? It is evident that 
time as we know it is “an absolute, ir- 
reversible, one-way order.” We may 
take as an illustration any three inci- 
dents that succeed each other; let us 
call them A, B and C. We describe these 
incidents differently at different times. 
When A is present, both B and C are 
future When B is present, A is past 
and C is future. When C is present, 
both A and B are past. Thus the in- 
cidents change their temporal character. 
Further, it is only in the “ present” 
that any of them ts real. The past is 
no more, and the future is not yet. It 
is only the contenis of “now” that are 
completely real. The question of inte- 
rest that arises here is, how do any of 


these events acquire reality? There is 
nothing inherent in any one of them to 
make it “ more ‘real’ or more ‘ existing 
now’ than the other two”. (p. 50) 
Also there can be nothing outside the 
events which can make an unreal event 
real. So, it is argued, all the events 
are equally real. “One state (of an 
independently existing world) cannot 
be inherently more real than the others, 
go their reality is independent of such 
an additional circumstance as being 
“now’.” (p. 53) 

But if all the events are equally real, 
what makes any of those events exist 
“now”? The answer is that there is 
nothing in the event itself. It is the 
“field” of presentation which travels 
with the observer that makes a differ- 
ence. I may be said to carry: this field 
about me. Wherever I happen to be 
observing, I find sensory phenomena as 
happening “now”. This character 
then, the character of being “ present ”’, 
is not in the nature of things. It is 
abstracted from the real world by 
employing the “field” as the source of 
our information. In themselyes the 
things are all real and eternally real. 
Thus a distinction is made between the 
real time and the pseudo-time. In real 
time, things all co-exist. There is no 
past, present and future. But in 
pseudo-time, which is an abstracted 
view of the real world, these distinctions 
are made. Certain things are past and 
are for ever past, certain things are 
happening “now”, and yet certain 
other things are future only. 

A question of importance evidently 
arises here. It does not appear that the 
author has taken note of it. Things may 
be “now” only in relation to the field 
of presentation of an observer. But do 
the events of the real world co-exist? 
If they did, they would not be events. 
Is there no change and movement in the 
real world? In our field of present- 
ation, certain phenomena appear and 
others disappear. What determines 
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this succession? Nothing in the field 
itself, but somecking in the nature of 
things themselves. This means that 
there is real succession in che world. 
Tnings which crz cease to exist, and 
things which arz not come mto being. 
All the events of the real werd cannot 
pessibly co-exist. 

All that we can say in favour of the 
author’s standpozrt is that in accordance 
with the new scenttfic ideas, such as 
those brought imto currency by the 
theory of Relativ-ty, certain events will 
appear successive which are in fact 
simultaneous, arc certain other events 
will appear simactaneous wh:ch are in 
fact successive. This is because the 
field of presentat on of an ckserver is 
dependent upon certain light-messages 
which must afferc his nervous system. 
It gives the reason why the author is 
particular to restr ct his thesis to things 
which have estaétished their =xistence. 
Or, in other wozds, things which have 
once happened zrə perpetually happen- 
ing in some ones field and for that 
matter in the feld of the universal 
mind. For according to the author 
“your mind anc my mind r2 simply 
marked places in the Super-Mind, mark- 
ed by the worl- ines which cetermine 
the presence of sensory phenomena”. 
(p. 145) What owever is of import- 
ance is the fact that things have not 
established their existence simultaneous- 
ly. There are futare events which have 
not yet establishec. their exister.ce. Are 
they not first unzeal before ther become 
reel? Thus the same temporal distinc- 
tions which were relegated to ta= field of 
presentation come up once agam in the 
ree] world in arcther form. ‘We have 
to admit that time as we know it is tne 
form of all objeccive reality, and that 
in this reality umreal things become real 
and vice-versa. 

The author hes not provec his case 
on scientific grounds. But there are 
certain metaphysical questions in this 
connection which cannot be avoided. 
The Gita for example says “What 
is not possessed cf being can never come 
to possess it; arc what has being can 
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never cease to be.” Again it says, 
“What is unreal in the beginning and 
untezl in the end, cannot be real in the 
middle.’ This means that what is 
trely real must be immutably real. But 
that which is real only in the middle 
duration or the “present” has no real 
being. The whole objective world, 
dominated as it is by time, is thus con- 
demned to umreality. It is the 
imm-table being which is out of time 
whict. alone can be truly immortal. 

Another question which arises is the 
nature of the timeless being. It is 
evident that nothing can be “now” 
except as it is presented to me. It 
13 Only when this “now” point is fixed 
throuzh my consciousness that somre- 
thing can appear to be past or future. 
These :wo moments have also their 
correlate in our consciousness. The 
past :s the object of memory. Without 
memcry, there can be nothing called past. 
And the future is a matter of 
anticivazion. If I do not anticipate, 
there is nothing that is future. We 
thus ind that temporal distinctions are 
entirely dependent upon our conscious- 
ness. This consciousness alone is out of 
ture. When other things have become 
cast the consciousness which remembers 
them has not become past. When other 
things happen and are “now” to us, we 
survive their happening; for they are 
seen by us to become past. Thus in 
tne end, the whole temporal reality 
hangs about the reality of our conscious 
self which alone is timelessly real. 

We believe that this is the only true 
meaning of immortality. It is the old 
meaning and it is the ever new meaning. 
The new immortality of the author, 
accorcing to which everything that has 
once established its existence is immortal, 
is ful! of confusions. Nothing can be 
immo-tal which does not exist always 
and which is not in its very nature 
incapable of coming into being or of 
ceasing to exist. This cannot be said 
about anything except the immutable 
anc. intelligent self. It is wrong to sup- 
pose chat the immortality of the soul 
conceived in the old fashion consisted 
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in a life which was merely the succes- 
sion' of “one damned thing after an- 
other”. The altemative which the 
author proposes of the soul being able 
to call up the past and the future together 
with the present and to strike a new 
harmony or a new meaning through 
them is not supported by a shred of 
reason. Events in time are not simul- 
taneous like the keys of the piano or 
the arranged letters of the typewriter. 
To speak of the whole of time is really 
a contradiction. For if time is real, it 
is beginninglessly and endlessly real. 
Where can we get the whole of time 
through which we might strike a har- 
mony? It is best to regard time as 
the form of the unreal world of sensible 
phenomena only. Time is not ultimate- 
ly real. What is ultimately real is the 
immutable Self. 

The author has mixed up science and 
philosophy in a way which is deplor- 
able. He has not refuted the materialist 
or proved the immortality of the soul. 
He has merely succeeded in confound- 
ing the whole issue and putting on the 


The Mysticism of Time in Rig Veda. 
By MOHAN SINGH, D. LITT, PH. D. 
(Atma Ram and Sons, Anarkali, Lahore. 
Rs. 5/-) 

The concepts of Time and Space, now 
understood as a time-space continuum, 
have tantalised scientiste and philoso- 
phers since the dawn of rational specu- 
lation, and any systematic attempt at 
elucidation of their nature and signific- 
ance must be welcomed. Dr. Mohan 
Singh points out that “ Vedic conscious- 
ness is basically threefold” and that 
there is a basic correspondence between 
Time, Space and Causality operating in 
the cosmos. Dr. Singh has studied in 
detail the Attereya and some Rjg-Vedic 
texts to show the significance of the 
symbolism of the triad, Time, Space, 
and Causality. Reference is made to Dr. 
Shama Sastry’s Drapsa, and correspond- 
ences are worked out between the 
sciences of speech and of astronomy. 
The Vedas and the Véedangas are inter- 
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same basis the immortality of the soul 
and the immortality of physical events. 
If there is no more ground for the for- 
mer than there is for the latter, it is 
indeed a poor consolation to man. And 
yet the author makes very extravagant 
clams and thinks that his view of time 
completely changes the whole problem 
of immortality. “It is sufficient to 
reduce to complete nonsense every dis- 
cussion which has ever taken place con- 
cerning the question of survival. It 1s 
sufficient to convert into so much waste 
paper the greater part of the world’s 
more serious books.” We entirely dis- 
agree with this view, and consider this 
attempt to prove immortality on scienti- 
fic grounds only as a further example of 
the incapacity of the scientific thinker 
to do full justice to the things of the 
spirit which lie entirely outside the scope 
of empirical science. ‘Whatever other 
value the book might have, it is certainly 
a piece of waste paper so far as any 
proof of human immortality is 
concerned. 

G. R. MALKANI 


preted as states of consciousness. 

Taking the most charitable view of 
Dr. Singh's endeavour, it is not difficult 
to see that Vedic rites, rituals, rules, 
deities, and other phenomena and the 
Vedic terminology admit of an esoteric 
or symbolic interpretation in terms of 
states of consciousness and “Yogic 
practices and certain typical patterns of 
experiences and realizations, but I am 
afraid more problems are really raised 
than solved in any attempt at interpre- 
tation of the Vedas in terms of conscious- 
ness and of Yogic practices. Of course, 
states of consciousness, Yogic and non- 
Yogic, are temporal, but that is no ex- 
planation of what TIME is, let alone 
the Mysticism of it. The Gite seeks to 
identify TIME with Gop. (Kalosmi 
lokakshyakrit) The Nyavya-Vaiseshika 
holds that TIME is a Dravya, a cosmic 
constituent even as are Earth, Fire, 
Water etc. Dr. Singh observes that 
“Gandharvas, Apsaras, JRakshasas... 
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are states and stages of consacusness, 
time-phases and 3 9ace-units.” G-anting 
that may be so, what relation does the 
symbolism bear to man’s relaticn to kis 
fellow-men ? 

I am aware ol attempts ta interpret 
the tales of the Rameyena ard the 
Mahabharata anc. the characters Eguring 
in them as Yogic phenomena but, in 
the absence of ccmpelling certera and 
canons of interpretation, it is ampcssible 
to maintain that tre Yogic interpretation 
is the only correc: or tenable one. Yoga 
is one of the Dersanas develeped with 
a definite end in vew. On thaz account, 
surely, there is rc spintual oz philoso- 
phic need to read the so-called rysti- 
cism of Time, Space, and Causality into 
Vedic and Upantrl edic texts. 


By 
Ltd, 


Magnificzat Rothscktids. 
(Robert Hal 


The 
CECIL ROTH. 
London. 12s. 6d.) 

Dr. Roth remarks in his Preface that 
during the past fea years a cerzir oblo- 
quy has begun to be attached to the 
mere fact of the eccumulation 3: wealth 
—a reaction frorm the state of affairs 
a century or even nalf a centre ago, 
when it was generally regarded as the 
principal object cf terrestrial existence. 
And it is because the heroes of his story 
embraced this as ikeir principal object 
and pursued it wth such un2zampled 
success that the 2oithet “ magrifcent” 
rings rather holloa in our ears. Even 
the astonishing aamber of marmages 
with first cousis in the Retkschild 
clar. seems to hav2 been dictated by tne 
desire to keep tke dowries ar.c settle- 
ments, which were enormous in the 
family. Admitted y their generosity was 
as immense as their wealth, s1t with 
such wealth, for sver multiplyirg with 
little real relation -o productiv2 labour, 
even charity almost ceases to have 
mezning. And it is because they :acked 
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Questions relating to Soma are 
answered by Dr. Singh in the light of 
his æsearches into Yogic, Tantric and 
Vear literature and “actual vision of 
soma w Yogic practice”. The actual 
vision being a subjective experiénce is 
not matter for the reviewer’s judgment. 
Cne thing, however, must be emphasiz- 
ed. The Soma plant, the crushed juice 
of which is used in sacrificial rituals, 
has absolutely nothing to do with the 
Soma mentioned in Yoga-Darsana. No 
amourt of research can dispel the legiti- 
mate apprehension whether after all 
symolism and mysticism may not be 
obstructions in the path of progress ic- 
wards the peace and the calm of the 
Self. Whatever it is, Time still 
continues to tantalise thinkers. 


R. NAGA Raya SARMA 


real roots in social life that they were 
driven to a display which strikes us to- 
day as more often pathetic than magni- 
ficent. They planted great houses upon 
the sountryside, one of which for its vul- 
gari-y was described as “a combination 
of a French chateau and a gamblinz 
house ’’; they played industriously the 
part of the English country gentleman. 
They antertained in London and else- 
where with a glittering luxury to which 
the most exclusive members of 
society surrendered. And according 
to cr. Roth the humblest East End 
tailor or Soho dressmaker was glad 
to besk in the reflected glory. They 
collecced works of art as determinedly as 
some of them slaughtered pheasants. Buz 
behind the whole gorgeous facade they 
didn’t belong. At least that is the im- 
pression which Dr. Roth’s record leaves 
on us. dt is mainly intended to divert, 
but it has value as a picture of Victorian 
and Edwardian social life and of an old 
Order of which we cannot much regret 
the passing. 

HuGH TA. FAUSSET 
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The Kingdom of the Spirit. By 
CLAUDE HouGHTOoN. New Edition. 
(C. W. Daniel Co., Ltd., London, 5s.) 

This is a book packed with seed- 
thoughts, each one a living germ for a 
season’s meditation. A digest-review 
affords some idea of its value, but can- 
not reproduce its vital quality. 

A man’s life expresses his real creed 
and denotes his stage in life’s pilgrimage. 
By desiring possessions in the Kingdom 
of Self he learns their shadowy nature. 
In the Kingdom of Belief all religions 
express the common need—to know the 
reality behind appearance and freedom 
from self-slavery. Yet men fear the res- 
ponsibility of freedom, and worship the 
idolatry of appearance, materialism of all 
kings. Creeds prove their essential iden- 
tity by the likeness between their Saints. 
In the Kingdom of Vision the prophets 
speak the same truths. 

Men admit Law as operative in part 
of life’s activity, but act as though chance 
were the ultimate ruler. Chance should 
be called “unknown laws”. Growth 
comes through the discipline of the King- 
dom of Law. Imagination—the next 
Kingdom—is the creative use of symbols 
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as a bridge between the seen and the un- 
seen. But to create, it 1s first necessary 
to Be, and “as a man thinks, so he 
becomes.” 

In the Kingdom of the Miraculous, 
the natural recurring order—routine 
when soulless—discloses Spirit within 
familiar things. Love, the aspiration to- 
wards something greater than ourselves, 
makes theoretical values real. We are 
what we love. The soul wearies of any- 
thing less essential than itself, though the 
pangs of spiritual birth tempt many back 
into outgrcwn creeds. In the Kingdom 
of the Invisible, fear goes when the seen 
is recognized as only the shadow of the 
unseen. ‘Possessions enslave us. Our 
soul is our only possession. 

In the Kingdom of Love, or freedom, 
love links our experience with that of 
the wise of universal compassion. Where 
passion seeks to rule, love serves, and 
losing the world it gains the universe. 
The saint is the living outcome of that 
vital experience that unifies all experience. 
All are eternal Spirits in Eternity, 
journeying to the Kingdom of God, 
which is to be found in our own soul. 


WE W. 





Discarnate Influence in Human Laje. 
By ERNEsTO BozzaNo. Translated by 
Isabel Emerson. (John M. Watkins. 
London. 8s. 6d.) 

The Passmg of Heaven and Hell. By 
Joser McCase. (C. A. Watts and 
Co.. Ltd., London. 1s.) 

Here are two teachings on life after 
death which must remain irreconcilable 
till, through the cleansing of their per- 
ceptive powers both schools see all things 
as they are—infinite. Both Mr. McCabe 
and Signor Bozzano are earnest men 
seeking to warn and to enlighten their 
public. The one believes nothitig; the 
other, everything. Mr. McCabe is a 
ruthless and fearless iconoclast when it 
comes to questions of religion or, more 
properly speaking, the church. In 
questions religious he denies the 
invisible, the intangible. 


The spiritualism represented by 
Signor Bozzano and his school is anath- 
ema to him. Church dogmas, ritual, 
miracles, etc., etc., are beyond the pale 
of a sane man’s consideration. Yet 
Signor Bozzano is equally intelligent 
and sincere and he not only affirms 
belief in the invisible side of nature, 
but goes so far as to call spiritual 
everything that has to do with the in- 
visible, forgetting that though passions 
and desires. likes and dislikes, moods 
and feelings are invisible and form one 
of the most distinguishing characteris- 
tics by which we recognize one another, 
they are too often just the reverse of 
spiritual. To Signor Bozzano these 
traits, undesirable though they admit- 
tedly may be, become sublimated by 
death or exteriorization in the astral 
body. Why, he does not tell us. 
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Both authors, confronted w:-th the 
stark reality of Hfe, so fleeting in its 
joys, so tedious m its dreary discipline, 
seek something they can call real, the 
one choosing this “too, too sclid flesh ”, 
the other sometning less solid, but 
equally substantial. 

Life cannot be divided intc compart- 
ments. There is no line in Nature be- 
tween good and evil, day end night, 
life and death. Lire as the One 
Reality ever ts. When it manifests in 
a material vehicle we call it life; its 
subjective existenc2, because unknown to 
us, we call death. To the soul there is 
in this fluctuatior between life in and 
ouz of a physical body a difference 
analogous to that experienced by every 
mzn in waking and sleeping. 

No more than is the invisible, 
because of its invistbility, espiritual, is 
the visible, becasse of its visibility, 
devilish. The cas: is often exactly the 
reverse. If Mr. IWWicCabe would recog- 
nize the essential reality of the unseen 
universe, and Signor Bozzar:o realize 
thet invisibility ard spirituality are not 
synonymous terms here any more than 
in the case of electricity or poisan gas, 
a basis for recorciliation of the two 
opposing schools might be forrd. 

Signor Bozzano presents nearly 300 
pages of carefullr arranged argument 
theroughly documented by cases to 
prove spirit survival and “ Discarnate 
Influence in Htman Life”. Alas! 
such “Influence” s all too frequently a 
power for evil in zhe world ta-day and 
it was, among other missions to stem 
the growing tide >7 so-called spiritual- 
ism which sougtt guidance through 
corimunication with these  cevilish 
reliquie of the dead, that the 
Theosophical Morement was founded 
by Madame Blavatsky in 1875. No 
one questions the occurrence of the 
phenomena of clairvoyance, clairaudi- 
ence, apportation, materialization. etc. ; 
it the agency at work which is doubt- 
ed. 


Signor Bozzanos book is th2 first 
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volume of the “Library of the Inter- 
naticnal Institute for Psychical Re- 
search” and has been written in re- 
spens to the invitation of the Organiz- 
ing ccmmittee of the International 
Sp-ritualist Congress of  Glasgcw 
(1937). In the book he has collected 
the cream of his books, monographs, 
pamphlets, articles, etc., over a period 
of scme forty years—yet he 1s still un- 
able to give us any philosophy of 
spiritualism. In replying to the prob- 
lem set him: “Animism or Spiritism. : 
which explains the facts?”’, all he can 
say is :— 

Meither the one nor the other succeeds 
by itself in explaining the whole complex 
of 3ugernormal phenomena. Both are in- 
dispensable for the purpose and cannot be 
Separatec, since both are the effects of a 
single cause; and this cause is the human 
spint, which, when it manifests in tran- 
sient ilashes during “incarnate” existence, 
determines animistic phenomena, and when 
it manifests in a “ disincarnate” condition 
in tke world of the living, determines 
spintistic phenomena. 

But this gets us nowhere. To give 
the name “human Spirit” to the 
uncerlying cause of phenomena explains 
notiing. The theist cells the source, 
God; the Roman Catholic, God and 
Devil, as it suits him. The mere 
naming of this agency in no way im- 
plies the understanding of it. 

Eetter the care-free, devil-may-care 
Reelism of Mr. McCabe with all its 
denia‘s, good, bad and indifferent, than 
the misplaced and dangerous zeal of 
Signor Bozzano, whose sincerity bet 
increases the danger of his research. 
Better still a calm, dispassionate, 
philosophic examination of the facts, 
the records and the explanations of 
whith have been checked and tested 
and verified by countless generations of 
Spiritual Scientists of the ancient East. 
Is ic much to hope that the Institute 
for Psychical Research will one day 
turn Eastward to the Ancients and give 
up #s futile collection of isolated 
“cases” and, from necromantic collec- 
tors tirn Spiritual Philosophers ? 


D. C. T. 
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Ghosts and Apperitions. By W. H. 
SALTER. (Geo. Bel and Sons, Ltd., 
London. 3s. 6d.) 

Here is another volume of cases from 
the records of the Society for Psychical 
Research for which students of psychical 
expenences will feel grateful. As in all 
the investigations made by the S.P.R., 
every effort is made to eliminate chance 
coincidence (which itself, however, de- 
mands explanation!) but it 1s difficult 
to understand why the author should 
assume that dreams about persons dead 
for some time are without evidential 
value merely because the death “was 
usually already known to the dreamer ”. 
Similarly in Poltergeist phenomena, the 
theory is advanced that poltergeist “ will 
prove to be a product of subnormal 
adolescence ”. Those who are impressed 
by the fact that the historical evidence 
goes back very much further than the 
sixty years to which the author limits 
“the experimental investigation of 
telepathy ”, will admire the care taken 
“to distinguish bezween objective and 
subjective”, without necessarily sub- 
scribing to the view that “it is through 
dissociation, pathological and medium- 
istic ”, that we may alone or best study 
“the structure of personality”. Long 
ago it was laid down that objectivity 
depended largely cn perception, which 
may be influenced by inner stimulus, 
and that, in many cases, Apparitions 
may be traced to the objectivization of 
images impressed on the brain from 
“within”. A deeper analysis of human 
personality than is ordinarily to be found 
in the West, and a realization of the 
nature of the immortal individuality as 
distinct from man’s psychical conscious- 
ness, are essential conditions for a proper 
understanding of the phenomena so as- 
siduously collected by patient investiga- 
tors. 

Indian readers will be interested in 
Case xv, related by Prince Victor 
Duleep Singh in 1894 on the death of 
his father, corroborated as it is by the 
late Lord Carnarvon. 

B. P. HOWELL 
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Foreknowledge. By H. F. SALTMARSH. 
(G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., London. 3s. 
6d.) 

An unassuming little book of 120 
pages, worth its weight in gold to the 
student of the occult. In simple lan- 
guage, Mr. Saltmarsh goes methodically 
into the question of precognition, that 1s, 
the perception or awareness of future 
events, without the help of outside in- 
formation or the operations of inference. 
He does not bring forward any new 
cases of this occurrence, for that is not 
the object of the book, but he takes all 
the cases which have been recorded by 
the Society for Psychical Research as 
having been satisfactorily authenticated, 
eliminates all those which by even the 
longest stretch of imagination could be 
ascribed to normal causes, and finds a 
decided residue of undoubted cases of 
foreknowledge or precognition. This is 
the true spirit of research. 

In what may be called normal causes 
of previsicon, the author includes telep- 
athy, autosuggestion, subliminal knowl- 
edge and inference therefrom, and 
abnormal acuity of the senses. Arrival 
cases—~such as prognostication of the 
coming of a letter and of its contents, 
may be due to telepathy. Autosuggestion 
may occur when a person gets the idea 
that something is going to happen, such 
as a railway disaster, and makes a 
picture of it which he mistakes for a 
vision. Subliminal knowledge is what 
has sunk out of sight or has been re- 
ceived without notice. 

After rigorously eliminating all cases in 
which these are possible, Mr. Saltmarsh 
finds 183 unquestionable cases, a selec- 
tion of which he examines in a very 
capable and interesting manner. To- 
wards the end of the book he gives a 
little space to the discussion of various 
theories of the nature of time which 
might possibly help to account for pre- 
cognition, but does not endorse any one 
of them. The main point is the estab- 
lishment of the fact, and this he does 
to perfection. 

ERNEST Woop 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


[Below we print a few quotations culled from the writings of H. P. Blavatsky 
which our reader3 will be able to use, and many among them, we know, will, as 


seed-ideas for their meditations.—EDS. | 


Our voice is raised for spiritual 
freedom, and otr plea mace ior en- 
franchisement from all tyranny, 
whether of SCIENCE or TEEQLOGY. 


What I do beieve in is: (1), the 
unbroken oral teachings revealed by 
living divine men during the infancy 
of mankind tc the elect among 
men; (2), that it has reached us 
unaltered; and (3) that the 
MASTERS are thoroughly versed in 
the science based on such uninter- 
rupted teaching. 

No one can study ancien: philo- 
sophies seriously without perceiving 
that the striking similitude of con- 
ception between all...is the result of 
no mere coincidence but cf a con- 
current design. 

In the twentieth centurry of our 
era scholars will begin to recognize 
that the Secret Doctrine has reither 
been invented nor exaggeratec, but, 
on the contrary, simply outlined ; 
and finally, that its teachings ante- 
date the Vedas. 

From Gods to men, fror. Worlds 
to atoms, from a star to a rush-light, 
from the Sun to che vital heat of the 
meanest organic being—the world 
of Form and Existence is an im- 
mense chain, waose links are all 
connected. The law of Aralogy is 
the first key to the world-prcblem, 
and these links heve to be studied co- 
ordinately in their occult relations 
to each other. 

Man-spirit proves God-soirt, as 


the ore drop of water proves a 
source from which it must have 
come. Tell one who had never seen 
water, that there is an ocean of 
water, and he must accept it on 
fait. or reject it altogether. But let 
one drop fall upon his hand, and he 
then has the fact from which all the 
rest may be inferred. 

The identity of our physical 
origin makes no appeal to our 
higher and deeper feelings. Matter, 
deprived of its soul and spirit, or its 
divine essence, cannot speak to the 
humzen heart. But the identity of 
the sou! and spirit, of real, immortal 
man, as Theosophy teaches us, once 
proven and deep-rooted in our 
hearts, would lead us far on the 
roac of real charity and brotherly 
goodwill. 

The person who is endowed with 
this taculty of thinking about even 
the mosteirifling things from the 
higher plane of thought has, by 
virtue of that gift which he 
poss2sses, a plastic power of forme- 
tion, 30 to say, in his very imagina- 
tion. 

Altruism is an integral part of 
self-development. But we have to 
discriminate. A man has no right to 
starve himself fo death that another 
man mgy have food, unless the life 
of that man is obviously more useful 
to the many than is his own life. But 
itis his duty to sacrifice his own com- 
fort, and to work for others if they 
are unable to work for themselves. 


HUD 





Point: out the ‘‘ Way "however dimly, 
and lost among the host--as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

~~ The Voice of the Silence 
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ANXIETY. 


The world has been living in 
anxiety since last September when 
the bluff of might won a victory over 
moral weakness at Munich. Since 
then, Europe has experienced the 
Karma of broken promises—not a 
new phenomenon in the history of 
European nations. Britain and France 
have also to answer for their broken 
promises in the past. 

A handful of men are fesponsible 
for the atmosphere of tense anxiety 
in which millions have been plunged. 
Fear prevailed in Britain and France 
when the Munich decision was taken; 
then fear passed and in March- 
April anxiety was born. These power- 
ful democracies have evinced an un- 
democratic spirit in letting the small 
kingdoms fall prey to a wanton ag- 
gression ; while they have been look- 
ing on, Karma has been making 
several entries against them. They 
have answered in the negative the 
question of their Scriptures : “ Am I 
my brothers keeper?” This is 
understandable; for Britain and 


France have never made moral 
principles the guiding law of their 
governments, any more than have 
Italy, Germany and Russia; and 
it is not easy suddenly to act up to 
moral principles in an hour of crisis. 

An individual loses his fear and 
anxiety when he takes a firm stand 
on the moral law and resolves to pay 
his debt honestly and to act towards 
others righteously, because he is con- 
vinced that the universe is governed 
by Law. The five Pandavas had 
nothing to fear or to be anxious 
about though the evil Duryo- 
dhana and his ninety-nine brothers 
were against them. The Kauravas 
had huge armies but the Pandavas 
had Shri Krishna as the charioteer. 

President Roosevelt’s appeal to the 
European nations is an opportunity 
for Europe where all the parties are 
Duryodhanic in nature, but where 
some at least can turn a new leaf. 
It is an opportunity for some Panda- 
vas to arise. Will the Karma of 
Europe permit it ? l 


THE FAILURE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES 


[L. A. G. Strong, poez, rovelist end critic, wonders why we requested him 
to write on this subject. Though he be “well read neither in philosophy nor in 
theology ”, he is one who aspires zo live the Christ teachings but who cannot always 
agree with ecclesiastical view-po:nts. That i why; and our readers will agree 
that we are justified. He touches on what to thousands of men and women in 
Ckristendom seems the centra. problem t2-day.—Eps. ] 


I am asked to write upor the the- 
sis “That the Chrisitan churches 
have failed to live up to the teachings 
of Christ ”. 

In tbe world cf to-day, this thesis 
may seem self-evident. The teach- 
ings that rule our world, whatever 
they are, bear little resamblance 
to those of the Gospels. Even so, it 
is well to be clecer what we are talk- 
ing about. Whet is meant, first of 
all, by “the Christian churches” ? 
Does this mean the entire body 
of worshippers ? Or only the officials, 
the ecclesiastics ? If it means the for- 
mer, we might zs well simplicy the 
statement, and say 
Yet, this can hardly be the meening ; 
since it is only courteous to assume 
that whoever put this thes.s to me 
had a special meaning in his head, 
and would not we two words where 
one would do. 

I will assume therefore that it is 
the executives, tre priests, great and 
small, who have failed to carry out 
the teachings of their Master. If this 
is 30, further questions arise. Have 
they failed individually, or as.a body? 
We need hardly bother to assert that 
they have failed as individual souls ; 
and, even if we did, this wculd take 
us into a lengthy examination of the 
serse in which we use tae word 
“fail”. Of course every Christian 


“ Christans”’, 


fails by the absolute standard. To 
make sense, we can talk only of com- 
parative failure; a tendency down- 
ward instead of upward; a large 
failure, due to perversity or to inabi- 
lity to understand that what the in- 
dividual or corporation is doing goes 
ageinst the teachings of Christ. 

Th- only sense in which the thesis 
will work is to take it as meaning that 
the massed ecclesiastics of the various 
Christian churches have, as corporate 
bodies, guided their flocks in the 
wrong direction, or failed to guide 
them m the right. 

Now, obviously, no such thesis can 
be discussed by members of the 
Church of Rome, since for them 
Chzis?s teaching only exists as 
declared and interpreted by the 
Church. The other Christian bodies 
woulc be prepared to discuss it, and 
individual priests and ministers 
woulc be ready to admit it, though 
probably only to a limited degree. 

In all cases, the first difficulty 
woulc concern the second term in the 
propcsition. While there is agreement 
as to the general trend of Christ's 
teaching, there are many and acute 
differences about its application to in- 
dividual cases In the modern world. 
If we examine that central affirm- 
aticn, the Sermon on the Mount, we 
find that it is quite differently regard- 
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ed by theologians in, for instance, the 
Church of England. Some hold it 
as an absolute rule of conduct, bind- 
ing upon all Christians in all circum- 
stances, and blame a corrupt society 
for the undeniable difficulties which 
arise if one attempts to apply it. 
Others—-see a recent series of 
articles in The Spectator—maintain 
that it is only a rule of spiritual con- 
duct for such as are prepared to cut 
themselves off from the main body of 
their fellow beings and accept it. If 
you are going to lead a spiritual life, 
they say, then this is the rule by 
which you must lead it. There could 
hardly be a wider difference-——and 
this within the same branch of the 
Christian Church. 

Whether we look on ıt as a literal- 
ly worded rule of conduct applicable 
to life to-day ; as a rule of conduct 
applicable to its cwn times, and need- 
ing adaptation to to-day ; or, follow- 
ing the man in the street, as an ideal 
which one could only hope to follow 
on the vaguest and most general 
lines ; the Sermon on the Mount is 
by no means the only statement of 
Christ’s teaching. This teaching is 
contained in a series of precepts, par- 
ables and actions recorded by the 
four Gospels. These precepts, para- 
bles and actions are not always in 
complete accord one with the others, 
and the narratives which contain 
them have very properly been sub- 
jected to a scrutiny which does some- 
thing to explain these discrepancies. 
Considering the circumstances in 
which the Gospels were set down, the 
discrepancies are amazingly small. 
There are, however, enough of them 
to enable those who wish Christ’s 
justification for various courses of 
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action to quote isolated texts in sup- 
port of such action and puzzle their 
fellow-believers. The usual answer 
given is that we must consider the 
tendency of a whole body of teaching 
rather than press the application of 
a single text. From the commonrsense 
point of view, this is obviously 
sound ; but the man who quotes the 
isolated text can always retort 
that that body of teaching is 
made up of a large number of 
isolated texts, each of which is just 
as liable to be wrong as the one on 
which he takes his stand. Christ, I 
think we may say without presump- 
tion, nowhere showed His wisdom so 
clearly as in the wide, general terms 
of the few commandments He issued: 
terms which can be applied to every 
contingency at every time: and this 
is the real refutation of attempts to 
screw individual texts into support 
of actions or policies which appear 
contrary to the whole trend of His 
teaching. , 

We see this very clearly when we 
come to the broadest of the general: 
charges brought against the Christian 
Churches in the world to-day. It will 
be beiter, I think, if I keep my own 
views out of this article as far as I 
can, and concentrate instead on the 
general criticisms of Christian prac- 
tice uttered by intelligent people. One 
man’s opinion is negligible. (In any 
case, I cannot imagine why I have 
been asked to write on this subject. I 
have no special qualification for do- 
ing so, being well read neither in phi- 
losophy nor in theology.) But many 
of the best and most civilised minds 
of our time are outside the churches, 
and stay outside, for reasons which 
the churches do not controvert as 
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convincingly as they ‘might. I write 


as one for whom the s.ory and the- 


teachings of Christ are unque and 
unsurpassed, anc who wowd desire 
nothing so much as to live after that 
Pattern, but who cannot always agree 
with official interpretations 2f its 
letter or spirit. 

it is perfectly obvious that, what- 
ever the churches may be doing, the 
countries of the world to-da7 are not 
run in accordance with Christ’s teach- 
ing. If they were, the world’s goods 
would be better distributed, on: man 
would not prosper through another’s 
loss, and we should not be menaced 
by war. 

It is this last hing, war, which is 
the most serious 2vidence agairst the 
churches, I know a great man‘ peo- 
ple of various ages, sorts end posi- 
tions, and I meet great numbers of 
young people. Few of them rave any 
use for any kind of church. and the 
reason nearly all of them ziv2, the 
accusation which they bring azainst 
’ the churches, the thing which above 
all others has earned the churches 
their contempt, is this complete 
failure to take a stand upon -he ques- 
tion of war. 

All the church2s together will not 
convince sensitive and intelligent 
young men and women thet Christ 
could possibly <epprove of modern 
warfare. They refuse to beleve that 
He who healed tke sick and sade His 
followers measure persons and insti- 
tutions with the maxim, “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them”, could 
sanction a policy or a state of things 
in which men who feel no ermity for 
one another should stick baronets in 
each other’s bowels, showd drop 
bombs upon women and children, 


should poison their fellow creatures 
with corrosive gases, should s.arve, 
harry and oppress them to the level 
of terrified anumals. These and even 
worse things are the fruts of 
war. Yet there are ecclesiastics who, 
relying on Christ’s action in clearing 
the temple of the money-changers 
and His statement that He came to 
bring, not peace. but a sword, would 
have us believe that we can engage 
in warfare—i.e., in the above-named 
practices—with His blessing. 

Seeking a reason, the young peo- 
ple of to-day percetve—to take one 
example—that, however proudly it 
may bear itself on occasion, the 
Church of England is dependent on 
the State. Its interest lies in main- 
taining the present structure of 
society and in supporting the State. 
It cannot declare itself against war 
without estranging a great number of 
its worshippers, and finding itself in 
immediate conflict with the State. 
The Church of Rome—I do not for a 
moment presume that it would wish 
to do so—the Church of Rome, 
though far more independent of con- 
trol, cannot declare against war fer 
similar reasons. I have the utmost 
respect for this great Church, 
even though like many other people 
I find its claims to be the one Church 
hard to receive: and I have taken 
the pains to be less grossly ignorant 
of it than are the majority of its cri- 
tics. But it, too, has its problems of 
expediency. It was blamed, in the 
Great War, for not taking sides : but 
it had worshippers in both camps, all 
depending upon it for spiritual sup- 
port. It was the keeper of many con- 
sciences. 


No, when it comes to war, 
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the policy of the churches has been 
to bewail the admitted evil, blame 
the enemy ior it, and do all that was 
possible ior the individual compatant 
and sufferer. No church, so tar as 
I know, has ever stood up boldly and 
denounced a war (not quite the same 
thing as war in general) for the 
abomination that it 1s. Because they 
did not consider it an abomination ? 
If they did not, say the young, so 
much the worse ior them. The issue, 
to the minds of the young, is simple. 
Either it is mght to use bomb and 
bayonet and gas, or it is mot. If it 
is not right, then no cause can make 
it so, and no cause can prosper which 
is prosecuted by such means. 

W. B. Yeats used to say that the 
churches and the prophets of to-day 
erred through making things too easy. 
They came into the market-place and 
tried to compete with secular attrac- 
tions for the people’s attention. In- 
stead, he claimed that the pro- 
phet should withdraw into the wilder- 
ness. When people came to seek him, 
he should throw stones at them. 
When they still persisted and, giving 
him no peace, pursued him into the 
ultimate hardship of the desert, then 
at last he should turn and give them 
of his wisdom, for they would have 
earned it. 

There is much truth in this. No 
church or party which does not de- 
mand sacrifices can command the 
allegiance of youth. (The Com- 
munists have the sense to realise this. 
It is difficult to join them and their 
demands are exacting.) The persecu- 
tions which Christianity has been 
suffering in the old world and the new 
have this bright side to them, that 
they force people back to the elemen- 
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tary teachings of Christ: and the 
outlawed church, with nothing to lose, 
stands on its own basis and lets the 
state go hang. We in England will 
get little help from our established 
Church until it ceases to be an un- 
important branch of the Civil Service 
and expresses fearlessly the princtples 
of its Master. 

This is a slight handling of a 
weighty theme, but it touches what 
to thousands of people to-day seems 
the central problem. In ordinary 
human administration we must have 
compromise. But, in the broad prin- 
ciples of the Christian life, there can 
be no compromise. Christ did not 
compromise. He was not polite to 
ecclesiastical bigwigs or to vested in- 
terests. He gave to the state what be- 
longed to it—but did not allow it to 
decide what was right for Him and 
what was wrong. Infinitely gentle to 
the individual sinner, He did not 
mince words about the sin. If we 
can be confident of one thing in this 
world, it is that it is contrary to His 
teaching for decent chaps who ride 
in buses here to hate and maim and 
murder decent chaps who ride in 
buses in any other country. 

It is equally contrary to His teach- 
ing for me to sell to another man 
what I know will make him lose, to 
take credit for what is not mine, to 
be envious of another’s prosperity, to 
speak grudgingly or maliciously, or 
otherwise to fail in love of my neigh- 
bours. The churches will tell me 
this, and will be greatly shocked if 
I am attracted actively to more than 
one woman, or am unduly picturesque 
in my speech: but about this cen- 
tral monstrosity of war they are si- 
lent, and for reasons that do them 
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little credit. Only one Christian 
body known tə me, the Cuakers, 
speaks firmly on this question. 
Now that th2 inventions of civili- 
sation have brouzht the varius coun- 
tries so close t one another and 
made communication so eaty, it can 
no longer be pretended thet war is 
the only way t settle differences. 
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is unnecessary. The mass of the peo- 
ple realise this in every country. 
Given a really powerful support, they 
woul not let their governments be 
push2i1 into war. 

The Churches could abolish war to- 
morrow. Let us pray it does not 
come for I doubt if they are our 
strongest shield against it. 


There is to-day ro excuse for war. It 
L. A. G. STRONG 


Mere physice! philanthropy, apart from the infusion of new influences and 
ennobling conceptiore of life into tke minds cf the masses, is worthless. The gradual 
assimilation by markind of great spiritual truths yal alone revolutionize the face 
of civilization, and ultima:ely result in a far more efz2ctive panacea for evil, than the 
mere tinkering of superficial misery. Prevention is be-ter than cure. Society creates 
its own outcasts, crim rals, and proflizates, and then condemns and punishes its own 
Frankensteins, sentencing its progeny, the “bone of its bone, and the flesh of its 
fesh ”, to a life of damnation on earth. Yet that society recognises and enforces 
most hypoctitically Caristianity—.e. “ Churchianity ™. Shall we then, or shall we 
not, infer that the laiter is unequa? to the requirements of mankind? Evidently 
the former, and most painfully end obvioudy so, in its present dogmatic form, 
which makes of the beautiful ethics preached on the Mount, a Dead Sea fruit, a 
whitened sepulchre, end no better.... 

Whether the Jesus of the New T estament ever lived or not, whether he 
existed as a historical personage, or was simply a kay figure around which the 
Bible allegories cluste-ed—the Jesus oz Nazarezh of Matthew and Jobn, is the ideal 
for every would-be sag2 and Western candidate Thecssphist to follow. That such 
an one as he, was a “Son of Goc ”, is as urdeniabe as that he was neither the 
only “Son of God”, ror the first one, nor even the iast who closed the series of 
the “Sons of God”, or the children of Divine Wisdom, on this earth. 

—H. P. BLAVATSKY 


THE MEGHNA CALLS, THE MEGHNA!. 


[Dr. Bhabani Bhattacharya is a writer especially on Indian historical sub- 
jects, whom we are glad to welcome among our contr-butors.—Ebs. | 


The village boatman knocked twice 
at the door. 

Racing rain pattering in gay fury 
half muffled the sound. The boatman 
knocked again with his large fist, 
cleared his throat and shouted, “ Be 
ye in, Mother? Be ye in, Siromani 
mahasaya ?” 

The long cry swept up through 
the age-worn, two-floored house. 
Siromani, the young priest of Durga- 
pur, heard it in bed. His wife heard 
it, too, and his mother. 

“ Who calls in this dark night ?” 
Siromani sat up, his hollow-cheeked 
face astrain. 

The mother emerged from her 
room, holding a shiny brass oil lamp 
at arm’s length. “I hear a voice”, 
she said; “it sounds like the boat- 
man’s.” She went out and groped 
down the stairs, followed by her son. 

The wife slipped out of bed. Her 
heart was shivering. The waking 
scream of her one-year-old child 
dragged her back. She pressed the 
child to her bosom. “Let no harm 
befall this family, let all be well, O 
Destroyer of Evil ?” 

The old mother unbolted the house 
door and thrust her face in the dark 
rain. Three tall figures stood by, be- 
side a hollow wooden form. The 
boetman stepped forward, lamplight 
gleaming wetly on his bare chest. 

“Mother, there is much danger. 
The Meghna is coming, the Meghna! 
The village Sukdanga gone. Wiped 
away. Man, beast, insect, all gone. 


The Meghna still rises. Durgapur 
will not see the sun. The waters will 
bury us. Do not fear. We have 
brought a bhela (rough-built boat). 
It will float. Save yourselves, Mother. 
We must go.” 

The figures plunged away in the 
night. Sizomani, ashy-pale, beat his 
hands on his forehead. “Hai, hat, 
Bhagwan, what will happen? For 
what sin dost Thou punish Durga- 
pur?” But the mother spoke no 
word. She turned, walked up in 
Silence. At the top of the stairway 
she nodded her white head knowingly 
and said to herself: “The Meghna 
calls, the Cloud-fed calls !” 

The last few years the river had 
not risen. Durgapur, long on the edge 
of peril, repeatedly ravaged, was sens- 
ing security. The Ganges spent its 
fury elsewhere and the Brahmaputra 
had mellowed its temper, so that the 
union of them, flowing down under 
the name of “ Cloud-fed ”, kept with- 
in the limits of the alluvial banks. 
All went well. The Meghna spread 
more fertility than fear. But immense 
glaciers had now cracked in the far 
mountains and monsoon cloudbursts 
had deluged the land. The Meghna 
was its former self. 

And Siromani knew its meaning. 
His father, the renowned priest 
of priests who for many years had 
spoken the holy words at every mar- 
riage and ‘sradh and upanayan and 


annaprasan within a circle of twenty- 


five miles, had been drowned in the 
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fiood. And that was a bare dozen 
years back. Siromani, then a young- 
ster, had been away with ais mother 
and her people on a pilzrimage to 
Benares. Back home, tae widow 
brooded : ‘ Why didn’t I stay by my 
husband and die? What gcod was 
my pilgrimage ?” And she answered 
herself: “Shiva wanted to protect the 
candle-flame of this family : my son. 
the only one left out of thres. My 


widowhood is the price cf his life. 


If he also had gone with the flood, 
who would be kere to sprinkle the 
sacred water for the thirsty mouths 
of the forefathers in heav2n?”.... 
She bent her life to one purpose : to 
make the son worthy of the zather’s 
name. The boy, on his waz tọ man- 
hood, acquired much learn_ng in the 
shastras, received the academic title 
of Siromani  (Bejewell=d-on-the- 
head) and became the priest of the 
village. The mother rejoiced, for the 
family tradition was upheld. Her 
own people had tried to mislead the 
youth. “Come away to fhe city”, 
they had said. “ Learn a little Eng- 
lish, and we shall find you a job in 
the Municipality. There’s notning in 
the priestly profession.” But the 
mother hated this idea. Ske cast an 
anxious glance at the wooden sandals 
of the dead one. So much had been 
carried away in the maniac rush of 
the river, but the wooden sandals had 
remained in the house—half-buried 
in debris—as their clop-cloz-clop, 
the sound of her husband’s walking 
feet pacing the balcony, the rooms, 
the stairway, had remained in her 
ears. The sandals were a heritage 
for the son. He must wear them. he 
must be a new link in the 
chain, lengthening from century to 


cocury, of the old time-honoured 
orcer. 

5.romani, frozen-hearted, opened a 
bet-oom window and looked out. 
Night rose like a black encircling 
wal, sheeted with heavy rain. What 
we3 happening in the village homes, 
Sirzmani wondered. Was there a 
tree already through the paddy-fields, 
anc through the swampy Meadow of 
tke Man-Lion, to the high railway 
embankment ? The first to be sub- 
merged would be the low-lying horse- 
skc2 of the Untouchables’ Lane with 
its bwo-score mud huts jostling each 
other for space and breath. The 
rivet would relieve the congestion and 
efet a clean-up at one stroke. Then 
it would be the turn of the whole 
vilaze. Cobbler and beggar and 
moasylender, peasant and priest, 
H-ndu and Muslim, all would become 
ore. His house being two-storied, 
the water could not reach the upper 
flo unless it rose four cubits. But 
coisd the weak clay foundations re- 
sist the onslaught? Perhaps it 
woul be safer to get into the bhela 
and float? 

“Let no harm befall the family, Jet 
all ze well, O Destroyer of Evil”, 
he teard his wife murmur repeatedly 
and turned to look at her. She sat 
in bed nursing her child, more a girl 
thar a woman, thinned by many 
attexks of fever, her black hair 
steaming to the pillow. Siromani 
hea’.ed a sigh. 

“ Wrap up the child in warm 
clotaes, Malati”, he said. “Wrap 
yourself, too. The fever’s still in you. 
We rust get ready.” 

"Where is Mother?” she cried 
hoazsely. 


‘‘™“fother’s telling her beads. Do 
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not fear. The flood will subside. Why 
did the boatman think of us when 
he has his own kith and kin to save? 
The bhela....” He stopped; his 
ears were alert, straining to catch 
some distant sound. He pushed his 
head through the window. 

“I hear a sort of zooming ”, he 
cried breathlessly. “Is it the river ? 
Hai, hat, must 1: come so soon ? Even 
midnight has not passed. What will 
happen? Do not fear, Malati. 
Wrap the child. Wrap yourself. All 
will be well. I shall call Mother.” 

The mother was already at the 
door, her face strangely absorbed, her 
eyes hard and staring, as if they saw 
a vision. 

“Get the bhele ready ”, she said. 
“ We have nothing but the bhela. We 
must float.” 

Mother and son went downstairs 
with a sooty kerosene lamp. Malati 
sat in bed with her child. “ What 
peril is this?” she cried, and burst 
into tears. Her body heaved with 
sobs. The child whimpered sleepily. 
Malati sang a lullaby between her 
sobs :— 


Baby sleeps, neighbours have peace, 

then the robbers come, 

Bulbuls have eaten the crop—how to 

pay ransom ? 

Time passed. Siromani carried 
some provisiors to the bhela and 
fastened it, as < sort of anchorage, to 
a stout pillar. When the flood came 
they would float in the little boat, but 
not be pushed downstream. The 
fastening rope was of ample length, 
being one used for drawing water 
from the village well, so that the 
bhela could be moved to a safe dis- 
tance if the house gave way. 

But it was a false alarm. Siro- 


THE MEGHNA CALLS, THE MEGHNA! 
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mani had heard the flood in his heat- 
ed imagination. Only the rain fell, 
a steady endless patter. 

Mother and son returned to the 
bedroom. Malati drew her veil down, 
out of modesty and respect to the 
mother—but not before Siromani had 
glimpsed her tear-stained face. 

“Could it not be that the Meghna 
took some other track ?” he suggest- 
ed, to console Malati. “Our village 
may escape. Is it for nothing that 
we live under the protection of the 
Man-Lion ?” 

The mother seemed far away. She 
began to speak to herself in a detach- 
ed drugged voice. “ That night was 
also dark, full of rain. The river 
comes two watches after dead of 
night. I can still hear the sound. 
It’s like the sea rolling. I was in 
Benares. I heard the sound from 
Benares. All day my right eye had 
danced and I knew evil would come. 
I sat up in bed after midnight. I 
had hammer-strokes in my brain. I 
screamed. I saw the father of my 
child gasping for air, and there was 
no air.” 

Malati wept aloud. She was trem- 
bling. Siromani begged: “Stop, 
Mother, stop. What has come upon 
you?” He wished that the flood 
would speed up. The suspense of 
waiting was shattering their nerves. 

Then he heard the zooming again, 
as if in answer to his prayer, and 
knew that this time it was reality, 
not fancy. The distant clamour was 
like the rapid passing of many rail- 
way trains over great steel bridges. It 
moved nearer and nearer. The 
mother listened, smiled strangely 
and said: “The Meghna calls, the 
Cloud-fed calls !” 
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“ Come, let’s zet ready ”, Siromani 
croaked. Malat sprang out of bed. 
She bent herself and took the dust 
from the moth=:’s feet anc her hus- 
band’s feet. Trke child in her arms, 
she stood by the doorway, waiting. 

Siromani gazed at her, anc sud- 
den bitter regre: troubled his mind. 
Why had he rot gone away to the 
city, years ago when he had the 
chance, learnt ta2 alien tongue and 
become a clerk :n the mun cipality ? 
City folk were safe from floods. They 


suffered less oft2n from malaria. Why . 


had he stayed in the wretched village? 

Tensely they waited. Tke rush of 
sounds rose t a roar. Siromani 
stepped to the window. The river 
had arrived. ii was swiclirg by, 
carrying corpses and carrior. and live 
cows, goats, dcgs (so he :magined, 
eyes fastened on the night). Minute 
by minute the saffron-hued waters, 
churned to foam. would swell and 
rise. There was. no time to lose. The 
house might tacple. 

“Come, hurry”, he cried, turning 
quickly. He picxed up the kerosene 
lamp and led the way. Taey were 
waist-deep in water before they 
climbed into the boat rocking at the 
house door. Tke palm-leef thatch 
overhead was nc protection fcm rain. 
Malati covered the sleepiag child 
with her sari’s #elds. 

They sat a long while, drenched, 
shivering, fascireted by the scene of 
dreadful havoc, while the boat drag- 
ged and strugged in the sweep of 
the current. Then the mother cried 
tonelessly : “ Whet disastrcus folly, 
my son!” 

“What is 1t, Mother ? ” 

“The Holy Stone. We <orgot to 
bring Him with 1s. Row tp to the 


door, my son. I must fetch the Holy 
Stone,” 

“No, no, Mother”, Siromani ex- 
claimed, alarmed. “We can’t go 
there. It’s a death-trap, Mother.” 

Ske smiled. “Do not argue, my 
son. Obey. The Holy Stone has 
stayed in our family for ten genera- 
ticns. How can you forsake the ever- 
awaze deity ? A curse would fall up- 
on us—-the end of the family line, my 
son. Ply back to the doorway. And 
you must stay with my daughter. Do 
not far on my account.” 

Sh2 was smiling, but there was 
steel in her voice. Siromani obeyed 
her in silence. It was hard work to 
push the bhela against the current. 
He reached the house door at last, 
breathless with effort. The mother 
descended, holding the kerosene lamp. 
She waded away. 

Ths Holy Stone was in a niche in 
the bedroom wall. The mother had 
to fumble for it a long while. As 
she picked it up, the floor rock- 
ed urder her feet, the wall crumbled 
down, and the mother went headlong 
into the flood-water. She tried to 
scramble up. The river rushed her 
forward.... 

Siromani, watching with pounding 
heert. saw a lantern whisk by, and 
he sew, vaguely, the forlorn hand of 
his mother. He screamed and was 
abcut to throw himself after her when 
the child in Malati’s arms began to 
cry. And he heard Malati’s voice 
faintl:7,,as though she half-whisper- 
ed: “If you also go, who will tend 
this dim candle flame of the family ?” 

Siromani hung back. He clutched 
the planks of the boat. The lamp, 
the hand plunged away. 

BHABANI BHATTACHARYA 


THE METAPHYSICS OF GENIUS 


[In this article Merton S. Yewdale puts forward a few ideas on the 
important subjects of the birth and activity of Genius; his speculations 
approximate some truths of the Esoteric Philosophy but he is not correct in 
assuming that “no one ever seems to have predicted the coming of a man of 


genius ”. 


H. P. Blavatsky has explained the Law under which all the prominent 


characters in the annals of sacred or profane history incarnate cycle by cycle.—EDs. } 


Throughout history there have ap- 
peared ever so often among the 
peoples of Earth, certain individuals 
who bear all the signs of having been 
born for a kind of work which is not 
only inevitable but destined. Yet 
while these individuals have been 
something of a confraternity through 
the ages, their lives and characters 
have greatly varied. Some of them 
have been shy of life, and so solitary 
that hardly any one knew of their 
existence. Some have lived in little 
groups, working in the poverty of 
their surroundings, but in the wealth 
of their dreams. Some have lived in 
conventional comfort ; and not only 
have they continued to do their des- 
tined work, but they have had the 
time and the energy to take part in 
the practical life of the world. 

But however they all may have 
differed in the details of their personal 
life, they have always been of one 
accord in dedicating their powers to 
bringing into existence works of 
esthetic beauty that have enriched 
the lives of men and women through 
the ages. These gifted individuals 
are the world’s men of genius, and 
their works are those of the four fine 
arts—music, poetry, painting and 
sculpture. 

At first view, man lives primarily 
in ihe material world and is closely 
attached to it, with the feeling that 


the spiritual world is outside of him- 
self and beyond him. Actually, he 
lives between the two worlds, and 
their forces flow into him from either 
side. The material world brings its 
energies so that he may develop his 
physical powers as well as the re- 
sources of Earth. The spiritual world 
brings its ethical riches so that his 
life on Earth may be spiritualized and 
he may thus be kept from falling to 
the level of sheer materialism. The 
ideal man is he in whom the spiritual 
and material worlds unite in a per- 
fect equilibrium. But man in general 
falis short of that balance ; he inclines 
too much to one side or the other. 
Thus, failing to achieve it himself or 
achieving it for a time and then losing 
it, he yearns to see it achieved in some 
form in which it is permanent. It is 
in works of art that he recognizes his 
ideal of the permanent equilibrium. 
So far as the human mind is able 
to determine, the spiritual and mate- 
rial worlds are the only ones which 
came forth in the Great Beginning. 
Yet there is a third world—the zs- 
thetic, which comes into existence 
through the man of genius as 
medium. It is in him that the spiri- 
tual and material worlds not only 
meet, but periodically issue forth 
united in works of art, which he alone 
has the power to beget, and which in 
turn contribute to the embodiment of 
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the esthetic workd. Withou: the man 
of genius, there would be no æs- 
thetic world, and conseqrenly no 
works of art. 

Where the man of gents differs 
from ordinary men is that he lives 
largely in the werld of himself Into 
him the spiritual and materżal worlds 
also flow, but as into a sanctuary 
where they offer their rescurces for 
his works. From the spiritaal world 
he receives his v.sions of the Eternal 
Ideas, the intuit.ve understanding of 
the essential harmony anc equilib- 
rium of the universe, the gift of 
hearing with his :rner ear, as in music 
and poetry, and of seeing with his 
inner eye, as in painting and sculp- 
ture. From the material wozld he 
receives the substance for kis works, 
the cosmic energy necessary fo: their 
formation and the technique to give 
them the unive-sal form’ thet will 
insure their conzinuance throughout 
time. 

The purpose cf the man of genius 
is to give esthetic form to lis visions 
by representing the universal in the 
particular. His ultimate ackievement 
is, that in his wo-ks he effects a union 
of the spiritual and material worlds 
by imposing upon the amorphous 
substance of the material world, the 
order of the spiritual world. 

It is the man of talent who creales 
works of art ; the man of genius gives 
birth to them. The first is the con- 
scious act of a man who eleccs fo con- 
struct from material outside oi him- 
self ; the second is the instinctive act 
of a man who yields to the command 
of the Divine Energy to submit to the 
birth of substance within h_mself. 
The man of talent is like a builder 
who constructs < building ; the man 


of genius is like a woman who brings 
a child into the world. For the word 
genits comes from the Latin gigno, 
mearing, “ I beget.” 

Brt there is a further and pro- 
founder difference between the two 
kinds of men, which is revealed in 
their origins. The man of talent is of 
the male species and a member of 
the race which for millions of years 
has teen divided into two sexes. But 
while the man of genius is also male 
outwardly and a member of the pres- 
ent race, he is inwardly male and 
fema_e ; that is, his ethereal or astral 
body is bisexual or androgynous, and 
thus a representation of the inner 
physical formation of the race of and- 
rogynes, who lived many, many mil- 
lions of years before our race and who 
self-reproduced their own kind. 

That such a race of primordial be- 
ings once lived on this Earth and that 
our race evolved from it, is clear, not 
only from vestigial evidence in the 
race of to-day, but from references in 
the writings of Plato and Lucretius ; 
in tne Puranas, the Zohar, the 
Kabela, and Genesis ; and principally 
in “ The Book of Dzyan ”, portions 
of which Madame Blavatsky trans- 
lated and interpreted in her chief 
work, The Secret Doctrine. 

It s in the man of genius that the 
andregyne continues its function; 
but instead of reproducing himself, 
the rran of genius brings forth works 
of art—first the conception of the 
idea, then the gestation of the sub- 
stance, lastly the birth of the work 
itself in the form of music, poetry, 
paint:nz or sculpture. 

Works of art are symbols of the 
great drama of the universe, when tn 
the Beginning it first emerged as 
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chaos and then took form, and when 
the mighty celestial bodies rolled into 
their appointed places and in silent 
majesty began their heavenly move- 
ment. For the primary elements 
which go to make up a work of art— 
subject-matter, form, balance and 
rhythm—are from the world of the 
universal. The subject-matter comes 
from the Eternal Ideas; the form 
from the essential unity of the uni- 
verse, in which all its parts are related 
in a harmonious whole; the balance 
from the cosmic force which main- 
tains the heavenly bodies in their re- 
lative positions ; the rhythm from the 
measured movement of the heavenly 
bodies within the universe. Only the 
particular characteristics of works of 
art indicate when and where they first 
appeared in Earth life. Works of 
art have their roots in the past, they 
grow in the present, and come finally 
to maturity in the future, where they 
are understood and prized. For just 
as art works when they appear are 
primarily for a future generation 
whose emotional and intellectual 
consciousness is different from that of 
the contemporary generation, so the 
man of genius possesses within him- 
self a corresponding consciousness, 
which is transmitted to his works. 
Within him also are the feminine in- 
tuition and the masculine reason, by 
which he feels and thinks his works 
before they have emerged into the 
world. Likewise, there are reflected in 
him the universal elements—subject- 
matter, form, balance and rhythm, by 
which all works acquire their univer- 
sality ; for it is the man of genius who 
is truly the microcosm of the 
universe. But as soon as the art 
works are completed, they take on a 
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meaning in the particular, which 
brings them closer to the understand- 
ing of people in general. The subject- 
matter becomes an idea or an object 
which is related to life and recogniz- 
able init. The form becomes a sym- 
bol cf man’s inborn desire to bring 
order out of disorder. The balance 
corresponds to the symmetrical con- 
struction of the human body and to 
man’s love of proportion in all things. 
The rhythm corresponds to the order- 
ed movement of the days, months, 
and years, the seasons and the tides, 
as well as to the human love of meas- 
ured sound and movement. Thus 
works of art completely satisfy, in a 
universal and a particular sense, our 
innate desire to see the Eternal Ideas 
presented in perfect form, balance and 
rhythm, and to observe them esthet- 
ically interpreted in compositions cf 
universal and permanent harmony. 
In past centuries, when the multi- 
tudes were largely uneducated, art 
was only for the cultured few. In 
modern times, it is for all people, not 
only because they are much more en- 
lightened and because it develops 
their sense of esthetic beauty, but 
principally because it opens up a new 
world of vision and provides a new 
outlet for their energies which are 
frequently restricted and sometimes 
frustrated amid the confines of regi- 
mented life in the modern world. 
Art is not the means of an escape 
from life, but instead a master collec- 
tion of works in which every feeling 
and thought in the whole human 
gamut may find instantaneous and 
sympathetic response. A work in a 
bright major key symbolizes in gen- 
eral the idea of evolution or coming 
into life in the visible world. In a 
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` sombre minor key, it symto.izes the 
idea of involution or returning to the 
invisible world whence everything 
came. Also, the stricter its form, the 
nearer the work approaches Le spirit- 
ual world and breathes the spiritual 
life. With freer form, it approaches 
the everyday life of the practical 
world. >, 

Works of art are for the young and 
the old, and for both sexes ior men 
of genius, like the universe, are ever 
young and ever old, and their works 
are therefore ageless and timeless. 
Also, because of their androgyny, men 
of genius are able to represer.t in their 
works, with equal skill and «nder- 
standing, both male anc female 
characters and forms. The direction 
of a civilization may be determined 
by the spirituality or mateciality of 
its art works. Likewise, as < civiliza- 
tion inclines, so do its men cf genius, 
who reflect in their works something 
of that to which the civilization as- 
pires. Yet the greatest worss of art 
are more than records of th> aspira- 
` tions of individual civilizations : they 
are the immortal record cf man’s 
hopes and ideals which he has ever 
held aloft on his journey through the 
ages. 

Nothing is stranger than that, 
while astronomers can predict the 
unusua] movements of the heavenly 
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bod.es, and seers the coming of great 
evens, mo one ever Seems to have 
prec:cted the coming of a man of 
genius. He is like a new star which is 
borr. in the universe, but which does 
not become visible until its light has 
com2 among men on Earth. Appar- 
entl7, no one ever suspected that a 
little boy in Ancient Greece would be- 
com= Homer ; or a boy in India, the 
poet Kalidasa; or a boy in Germany, 
the composer Bach; or a boy in 
Italy. the painter Da Vinci. Nor have 
men of genius generally been born of 
illusious parents. On the contrary, 
pracc.cally all of them came from 
humle parents ; and the history of 
genius shows that the humbler the 
mother and therefore the nearer to 
Nature, the greater the man—which 
is perfectly logical, since the energy 
of Neture is one of the physical ele- 
ment: which are highly necessary to 
the rman of genius in bringing forth 
his works. But linked to this force of 
Nature is the clairvoyant power cf 
the Spirit, by which he perceives the 
etern=l beauty of things that he im- 
parte to his works and leaves as a 
legacy to all men and for all time. 
For the man of genius is but an 
instrument of Destiny, and his 
maste-pieces belong not to him, but 
to the ages forever. 


MERTON S. YEWDALE 


PATERNALISM IN INDUSTRY 


[George Godwin is the author of Cain, or the Future of Crime, The Eternal 
Forest, Empty Victory, Discovery, and other novels. He is a frequent contributor 
to English, American and Canadian newspapers and periodicals, and is well-known 
to readers of THE ARYAN PATH. 

The article we print below will give food for thought to those who regard 
our industrial system as a Golden Age for the actual worker. People tend to 
emphasize the progress that has been made from the evil days of the early nineteenth 
century and to forget that our present system has imposed a slavery no less bind- 
ing than that of the system it has superseded. Mr. Godwin brings out very clearly 
the demoralising effects on the individual of the ever-growing influence which the 
employer tends to exercise over the personal life of the worker. We should guard 
against every such encroachment against personal liberty in a world where the 
spirit of Nazism is abroad and where dictators claim to take a “ paternal” interest 


in the ordering of their people’s lives.—EDs. | 


The Industrial Revolution brought 
with it a radical alteration in the 
relations between employer and 
employed. Before the coming of the 
machine commerce and industry had 
two characteristics that passed with 
that vast change. First, there had 
always existed a personal relation- 
ship between employer and em- 
ployed ; secondly, since most work 
was done with the hand, there was 
general pride in workmanship and 
delight in the practice of tle homely 
crafts. The machine destroyed both 
these valuable and beautiful things : 
the relationship of master and 
apprentice, the former the repository 
of traditionary knowledge, the latter 
its last-forged link ; and the joy that 
belonged to the satisfaction of that 
deeply-rooted impulse to create. 

Industry became, at a stroke of 
mechanical genius, inhumar, and 
what appeared to early Victorian 
eyes as a period of advance- 
ment and increase of wealth 
was, when seen in retrospect at this 
distance of time, actually one of 
retrogression, if one considers it in 


terms of human values. The 
dehumanization of industry brought 
with it the foul conditions of the 
first factories when, in practice, the 
complacent, Victorian capitalist made 
his firm denial to the proposition 
that we are our brother’s keepers. 

Changes in public opinion, ex- 
pressed in a series of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, have swept that vast reservoir 
of misery away. To-day, those who 
work in industry are protected from 
the obvious evils and, in most big 
firms, find decent and even excellent 
physical conditions of work. 

The pendulum, it is trite to re 
mark, swings in both directions. 
Yesterday the owner ground the 
faces of the factory poor ; to-day, the 
big owners vie with one another in 
welfare schemes and every kind of 
activity designed to promote better 
health for the workpeople, better 
pay, security for old age and a host 
of other benevolent expressions of a 
sensed responsibility. 

Yet, despite all this, there are as- 
pects of the modern industrial world 
as horrible as anything in the 
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Victorian era. And these aspects of 
industry are horrible because they 
stand between the workpeople in in- 
dustry and suca self-fulilment as 
comes only with full furction and 


normal growth. 
There are two evils in modern in- 
dustry. First, the deprivation 


involved in the process of making by 
machinery. 

The man who, fifty years ago, 
prided himself that he could file a 
piece of iron to an inch scuare with 
no more than 1/500 inch ot error, to- 
day earns his bread by the repetition 
of a few elementary physical 
motions that leave the whole of his 
intricate and wonderful phvsical and 
spiritual being without occupation. I 
once watched”a man fitting the 
wheels of motor cars with tyres. He 
had reduced his task to about fifteen 
movements. He Aad been doing that 
for more than ten years for eight 
hours a day. There recently retired 
from the service of a great firm 
famous for its paternalism a man 
who, for the whole of a working life 
of more than thirty years, had spent 
his days cracking walnuts by hand ! 

It would be possible to multiply 
such examples indefinitely ; but the 
two cited will suffice. And they raise 
this question: What has the 
advance in the conditions cf work in 
factories given this man that can be 
said to be a fair recomperse for his 
loss of the joy of creative work ? 

Ask that question in the proper 
quarter and you will be to.d that he 
has shorter working hours, a paid 
holiday, a contributory pension 
scheme, medical services, clubs, 
athletic grounds and so on and so 
forth. And those who provide him 
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wit these things would feel really 
aggrieved if you were to hint even 
tkaz such sops are scant compensa- 
tior: for what the worker has lost. 

Labour conditions in modern 
factories are inhuman. That is the 
cen--al fact that has to be faced. 
Taney are inhuman because they 
deprive the workers of the joy of 
work and of creative endeavour.” 
Tae fact that it would seem to 
be inevitable does not change the cir- 
cumstance that it is a vast tragedy of 
was-2d talent and lost potential 
abil cy. 

Let me turn next to the second 
aspect of industrialism which kas 
many dubious qualities. I refer to 
the result of paternalism upon those 
whe are the objects of it. 

Now, it is obvious that the life 
cycle of man follows the pattern of 
all o-ganic things. He is first a babe, 
next a child and last an adult. Dur- 
ing <nfancy and childhood the orbit 
about which he revolves is the father. 
The father represents the source of 
all that is good. He is also the fount 
of justica and the dispenser of pun- 
ishment. Normally, at maturity, a 
chili leaves the paternal roof, 
terminates the parental authority 
and becomes, in turn, the parent. 

But for the worker in industry 
the natural father is replaced by the 
benevolent employer functioning as 
father surrogate. The result is an in- 
duced infantilism in the worker. That 
infa-tiiism is both bad and waste- 
ful, -he first perhaps because of the 
second, 

Tzke a normal man or women, 
impzse upon him or her the task of 
securing the wherewithal of life for 
the 2erformance of low-grade work 
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making no demands upon the higher 
centres, physical or mental, and 
leaving the emotional life untouched, 
and you get atrophy. 

Take from this worker the neces- 
sity for making any kind of effort of 
will ; do for him all those things he 
should do only for himself, give him 
emusements, diversions, education 
(so called) and even a garden to 
walk in,—and you rob him of his 
maturity. He remains an adult 
child, undeveloped, a _half-formed 
thing. . 

This needs to be said because such 
activities as those mentioned are ex- 
tolled and advanced to justify and 
even to glorify industry operating as 
the handmaiden of Gain. 

What is the remedy for a state of 
things that is the more dangerous 
because the danger is not readily 
recognized ? 

First, perhaps, it will be necessary 
to transfer the production of all 
necessities to the community and 
thus to abolish the real end-object of 
all the pseudo-philanthropy now 
practised by big industry. « 

If the world’s work calls for much 
mechanized labour, that labour can 
be equally shared, as the duty of 
service is equally shared by all 
in countries where conscription is in 
force. The idea is not new, but old. 
Tolstoi advanced it, suggesting that 
all should contribute forty days 
‘bread labour ’ in the year. 

What other solution is there to a 
problem which involves the virtual 
masked slavery of millions? You 
may object that slavery is a hard 
word. It is, but its essence is depri- 
vation of opportunity to function 
and subservience to the will and the 
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good of others. 

Modern workers in industry 
whose lives centre about the great 
modern factory and its ancillary 
activities become the termite citizens 
of a state within the State. And 
thus industry creates a third social 
unit, midway between the family 
and the State—the industrial entity 
operating as father surrogate. 

A picture of the modern world 
reveals what happens when men 
foolishly surrender their liberty to 
autocrats and hand their lives to 
political dictators. We see peoples 
once famed for their culture descend- 
ing into a condition of slave-like 
obedience to authority. 

Those evils are inherent in the 
form of industrialism that is to-day 
making men and women into auto- 
mata in the masked interest of pro- 
fits. It constitutes, properly seen, a 
trespass upon the human spirit. It 
harms equally the employer with the 
employed. 

For the man who exercises great 
power over those who must turn to 
him for their daily bread runs the 
risk of acquiring a lust to manage 
the lives of others and, with it, a 
false and exaggerated notion of the 
worth of his own view-point. 

This tendency to interfere with 
the private lives of workers is be- 
coming more and more pronounced. 
By what right, for example, does a 
very large employer of unskilled and 
semi-skilled girl labour stipulate 
that the moral characters of the girls 
employed by him must be of the 
highest standard ? We have only to 
imagine the reaction of such 
an employer were an employee to 
apply a reciprocal test ! 
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That paternalsm is an aspect of 
modern industry with muč to be 
said against it is iairly clea. What 
is less clear is the remedy. 

Just twenty y2ars ago ar Indian 
writer suggested that „ndustry 
will find redemption when its only 
criteria are the beauty and intrinsic 
worth and usefulness of its mroducts. 
How far modern industry is from 
that fine ideal a glance at tae Press 
makes clear. There, in the acdvertis- 
ing columns are to be focnd lies, 
half lies, and gross mis-statements of 
all kinds. They are made tc support 
the commodities that are Cyrust at 


the gctential buyer that those who 
make them may be made thereby so 
much zhe richer. 

Weue gain is the real and actual 


enc and object of production, 


indus-ry will continue to operate 
against the interests of the workers 
and cf those for whom they work. 

Paternalism of this sort is bad : it 
is bad for the individual upon whom 
it is expended, reducing him to a 
state of infantilism ; it is bad for the 
father surrogate, inducing in him 
exageg>-ated ideas of his worth and 
of the worth of his enterprises and 
philanthropy. 


GEORGE GODWIN 


? 


“To let the Light mani==st where zeep shadows darken the industrial world, 


all of us, and noc only labzurites and capitalists, must acquire a new view 
of industry and commerce. These at pesent are regarded as materialistic, and 
we are apt to look upon them as soul-corroding, 3eauty-destroying, mind-enslaving 
instruments of the Devil. That is not atogether wrong as things are at present. 
But we must endeavour to chenge that ; and on the principle that what you think 
that you become, we must se out to acquire tte view that industry, trade and 
commerce are fundamentally <rd in essence spictual, and then follow up by an 
effort at manifesting that vizw in action—:ncividualistic or institutional. The 
science of industrialism is generelly believed in ; ts art side is beginning to impress 
itself on the popular mind ; biz industriaksm as z religion, with its ethics, philoso- 
phy, mysticism ard esotericistr, is not even thought of. The production of good, 
true and beautiful commodit.es by free men cf soul-force under democratic 
conditions—that snould be orv- cry. W> must seriously endeavour not only to 
make it known, bit also to realise it in active Lie.” 


SCIENCE AND SPIRITUAL REALISATION 


[P. Nagaraja Rao is at present a Fellow of the Philosophy Research Depart- 


ment of the University of Madras. 


In this article he examines the merits and 


demerits of Science, its possibilities and limitations ; and points out that Spintual 
Realisation has to come to the rescue of Science so far as the study of “the fun- 
damental values (Truth, Beauty, Goodness and Happiness)” is concerned. As 


he rightly mentions : 


“The ruthless analysis of the scientist has reduced nature, 


the bride of the bards, to a skeleton of rattling bones, cold and dreadful.” —Eps.] 


The last fifty years have seen re- 
volutionary changes in both science 
and religion. Our age is preéminent- 
ly an age of science. The West till 
very recently equated knowledge with 
science. What science could not dis- 
coyer or teach, mankind could not 
learn. The rationalists have held that 
knowledge: derived through other 
sources than science is monsense. 
Hence the urge of the great prophets 
of science to build up the scientific 
outlook. The contribution of science 
is twofold: (1) The creation and 
construction of a scientific society 
which makes use of scientific tech- 
nique and helps men to do away with 
physical labour ; and (2) the creation 
of the scientific temper. , 

Scientific technique 1s comparative- 
ly a recent factor. But the scientific 
temper is as old as the Greeks.1 The 
ancient Greeks felt an intense love for 
Nature. They perceived the beauty 
of the stars, the seas, the mountains, 
and the winds. Their thoughts dwelt 
upon them, and they yearned for a 
more intimate understanding of the 
phenomena of Nature than mere out- 
ward contemplation would yield. It 
was this contemplative urge which 
gave the first impulse to scienttfic 
knowledge. Thales, Anaxagoras, He- 
raclitus, and a host of Greek thinkers 


laid the foundation of modern Phy- 
sics. The first impulse to science is 
born of the love of knowledge and not 
of the need for manipulation. Knowl- 
edge has been sought throughout the 
history of civilization with two diver- 
gent aims. We may seek to know an 
object because we love to contem- 
plate it or in order to manipulate and 
control it. The former aim produces 
the contemplative type, e.g., the mys- 
tic, the poet and the lover. The latter 
knowledge enables us to manipulate 
Nature’s forces with the help of 
science and its technique. 

The development of science has 
successfully suppressed the mystery 
element in Nature, the contempla- 
tion of which laid the very founda- 
tion of science. The power-impulse 
reached its zenith in the industrial- 
ism of the nineteenth century. It has 
perfected a governmental technique 
for the dictators of modern Europe. 
It has created a philosophy of its 
own. The Pragmatism of James and’ 
the Instrumentalism of Dewey are the 
results of this power-impulse. Truth 
is defined as that which is useful. 
Science offers astonishingly powerful 
tools for men to produce changes in 
their environment. Scientific tech- 
nique has changed the face of our 
very life. Man has learned to fly in 


1. Far older, we would say ; as old as thinking man,—Ens, 
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the air and to move under water, and 
the ether is at his command. Drudg- 
ery has been reduced to a minimum; 
leisure is being made possible for all. 
Men are able to live to-day in consi- 
derable security. 

The advantages of science are the 
direct result of this power-impulse. 
But the spirit ir which the changes 
have been effected has nothing in 
common with tke genuine scientific 
temper. These practical mechanics are 
full of a sense o: limitless power, of 
arrogant certainty. They want to 
manipulate men’s minds oy the ap- 
plication of laws of Dietetics and Bio- 
Chemistry, and thus help modern dic- 
tators in creating totalitarian states. 
But this power-impulse, t.¢., the ma- 
mipulating skill, was in the early 
stages a mere camp follower in the 
army of knowledge. It has now sud- 
denly usurped command by virtue of 
its unforeseen success. Governed by 
utility, it has become a tyrant of na- 
ture. 

But scientific technique is not with- 
out its defects. ‘Lhere is unavoidable 
tragedy in the wo-king of power. Ab- 
solute power is elmost bound to be 
badly used. There is an inevitable 
psychology about the way the power- 
impulse works itself out. The holders 
of power generally take power itself 
to be the greatest End. 

But power in itself is not an evil. 
Power and know.edge are in them- 
selves neutral. “‘ Knowledge is good ; 
ignorance is evil ; power is neutral ” 
—to these princip'es no sane man will 
offer objection. -t is by the use to 
which power is put that we judge it. 
Power should subserve noble ends and 
not set itself up as anend. There is 
something inevitable and dynamic 


in the use of: power. The holders of 
powe- cannot rest content ; rest is not 
for them. They will be perpetually 
engaged in some fresh manipulation. 
Henc2 the necessity to check the use 
of pcwer. Science has delivered us 
from the bendage of Nature, and we 
must take care not to become the 
slaves of science in its turn. 

The second contribution of science 
is the creation of the scientific temper. 
The scientist begins with the empir- 
ical szudy of facts and makes signi- 
ficant. observations. From the data 
supped by observation he draws suf- 
ficienfly probable generalizations 
through the application of induction. 
Then he erects a few hypotheses and 
verifies them. The scientist sets at 
naugit authority and tradition, and 
believes only what the evidence indi- 
cates. He does not approach the study 
of facts with any preconceived theory 
of Reality. He studies the facts of 
Nature in the hope that he may be 
able t> predict possible future occur- 
rences. The scientific temper is 
cautious, tentative, broad and accu- 
rate. Its main principle is the under- 
standing of Nature and not the estab- 
lishment of this or that theory. The 
scientific temper is an invaluable cor- 
rective to the defects of ordinary 
knowledge, viz., vagueness, cocksure- 
mess, and self-contradictoriness. The 
scientist strives after precision and 
minimises the possibilities of error, 
though he cannot totally abolish 
them. Where evidence is lacking, the 
true scientist suspends judgment and 
does rot recklessly repudiate. 

Madame Blavatsky, it may be men- 
tioned while praising Science as 
“organized common sense”, rightly 
objected to the tendency of “its more 
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ardent exponents” who “ overstep- 
ping the limits of observed pheno- 
mena in order to penetrate into the 
arcana of Being, attempt to wrench 
the formation of Kosmos and its liv- 
ing Forces from Spirit, and attribute 
all to blind matter ”. 

Man’s inner, spiritual, psychic, or 
even. moral, nature cannot be left to the 
tender mercies of an ingrained material- 
ism; for not even the higher psycholo- 
gical philosophy of the West is able, in 
its present incompleteness and tendency 
towards a decided agnosticism, to do jus- 
tice to the inner ; especially to his high- 
er capacities and perceptions, and those 
states of consciousness, across the road 
to which such authorities as Mill draw 
a strong line, saying “So far, and no far- 
ther shalt thou go.” (The Secret ‘Doctrine 
I, 636) 

The genuine scientist believes that 
science at best can yield only suffi- 
ciently probable results and not ab- 
solutely certain truths. Probability is 
the chief shibboleth of science to-day. 
Science engenders the rationalistic at- 
titude—the refusal to believe in con- 
ventions and institutions merely be- 
cause we find them existing. It pro- 
vides a good channel for the critical, 
inventive and enquiring spirit of man. 
Besides these direct advantages the 
scientific temper produces certain 
salutary effects on the mind. Sanity 
and a Stoical attitude are character- 
istics of the scientific mind. Science 
claims to emancipate us from the 
struggles of daily life ; it can engen- 
der detachment from things of this 
world. There is a sense in which the 
scientific temper may be said'to ap- 
proach the religious attitude. It is a 
bold attitude to life. Its dangers are 
dangers not of death, but of life. 

But the scientific temper fails to 
discover the whole truth and the 
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picture of the world which it gives is 
a dry statement of formulas and equa- 
tions. The ruthless analysis of the 
scientist has reduced nature, the bride. 
of the bards, to a skeleton of rattling 
bones, cold and dreadful. Certain as- 
pects of life do not come within the 
purview of science. The fundamental 
values (Truth, Beauty, Goodness and 
Happiness) cannot be studied with 
the help of scientific formulas. The 
scientist tends to confuse the real with 
the rational. Absorbed in the investi- 
gation of natural phenomena which 
can be counted, measured and experi- 
mented upon, he has ignored the 
deeper elements in human life which 
are mathematically indeterminable. 
The scientific pattern is incomplete ; 
the complexities of life cannot be re- 
solved by simple formulas. In human 
life there is a residue of irrationality 
and waywardness which must be al- 
lowed for. The ills of our world 
therefore cannot be banished by the 
adoption of any single set of reforms 
—Socialism (any of the many types), 
Pacifism, Fascism or formal Sana- 
tana Dharma. Finally, the scientific 
temper if carried to its logical limit 
would lead to the conviction that life 
is purposeless and the universe a 
cruel practical joke. , And this atti- 
tude if applied to practical life would 
result in moral chaos. 

To make of Science an integral whole 
necessitates, indeed, the study of spiritual 


and psychic, as well as physical Nature. 
(The Secret Doctrine I. 588) 


The great change that needs to be 
effected in the use of power cannot be 
carried out by mechanical means or 
political adjustments. It has to be 
effected by spiritual education which 
endows life with purpose and helps 
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men to realise the fundamental unity 
oí things. It is only spirituel realiza- 
tion that can gufdłe the intellect in the 
proper path. Without the certain 
awareness of the fundamental unity 
the need for thə practice of ethical 
virtues cannot be perceived. Religion 
is that kind of education by whick 
human beings cen become better anc 
improve their relations with one an- 
other. Non-vio.ence, charity and 
other virtues are the practical conse- 
quences of such aith and realization. 
Great economic and politica. reforms 
can be carried cut only in the pro- 
per psychologice] and spirfual con- 
text. Most of tke large-scale reforms 
in the world to-day do ncz in fact 
eradicate evils, tut only defect them 
from one channel to another. Real 
retorm must suppress evi. at its 
source, 7.e., in the individual. What 
we need to-day is indtviduel remak- 
ing and not the spurious reforming of 
society. Writes H. P. Blavatsky : 
To seek to ackieve politica. reforms 
before we have effected a reform in 
human nature is ‘tke putting sew wine 
into old bottles. lake men feel and re- 
cognise in their innermost hearzs what is 
their real, true dut” to all men, and every 
old abuse of power, every iniquitous law 
in the national po icy, basec on human, 
social or political selfishness, will dis- 
appear of itself. Foolish is the gardener 
who seeks to weed his flower-bed of pot- 
sonous: plants by cutting them off from 
the surface of the soil, instead of tear- 
ing them out by the roots. Neo lasting 
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politcal reform can. be ever achieved with 
the sme selfish men at the head of af- 
fairs as of old. (The Key to Theosopey, 
p. 154), 

Human nature can be changed and 
the behaviour patterns which men 
have built can be remade only if the 
prop2r spiritual means are adopted. 
It is the neglect of these that has 
made twentieth century political 
thinking incredibly primitive; the 
nation is personified as a living being 
with passions and desires, super- 
hum: in size, but subhuman in mə- 
rality It is blindness to such methods 
that zas made scientific technique the 
most dangerous menace to our lives. 
We l-e in an atmosphere of militant 
nationalism and air-bombing. “We 
are taught to fly in the air like birds 
and jearn to swim in the water like 
fishes, but how to live on earth, re 
do nc know.” A peaceful atmosphere 
can b2 created only by the cultiva- 
tion af the virtues through the spiri- 
tual realization of the unity of lite 
and zf the value of the individuel. 
The atha Upanishad (I. 3. 11) 
says, ‘There is nothing higher than 
Purusha (the Individual) in the 
scheme of life. Beyond that Individ- 
ual there is nothing. This is the final 
and He supreme goal.” The realize- 
tion c= this truth spurs us on to right 
activi:y. Without such realization 
scientific knowledge and scientifc 
tempe” are of no use. 


_  P. NAGARAJA RAD 


THE CHILD AND RELIGION 


{Elizabeth Cross has had an interesting educational career. For six years 
she taught at Bertrand Russell’s co-educational Boarding-School, where she met 
many philosophers of many nations—East and West. Her chief interests are the 
study of Nature in a country environment and the study of human beings of all 
types and nations. 

The following article well brings out the fundamental weakness—ignorance— 
of those parents who do not take the trouble to define their own religion as it 
expresses itself in their attitude to life, in their tastes and behaviour, and in 
their day-to-day actions. This defining process must lead the sincere parent to 
inquire into psychological and philosophical principles. The views of H. P. Blavat- 


sky, to be found in U. L. T. Pamphlet No. 35, should prove helpful.—Ebs. ] 


Today is a time of search in 
spiritual and religious matters.. Just 
as we may designate the Middle 
Ages as an Age of Belief, so we 
may come to speak of this present 
age as an Age of Hope, of Search, of 
Reason. We have passed through a 
reaction from faith, a time of de- 
struction and unbelief attended by 
very great sorrows, and are just be- 
ginning to get in touch again with 
the greater mysteries of life. All 
these changes have had a profound 
effect on the religious education of 
children. | : 

In the past and, in some communi- 
ties, to-day, there was, and is, no 
doubt as to the right way in which 
to educate the child in spiritual 
matters. Such people are fortunate 
in that they have no need to worry 
about so serious a problem. They 
believe they know what'is right and 
so can go ahead in faith. These 
people need no further help; it would 
be an impertinence to offer it. At 
the same time we must recognise a 
vast number of serious parents and 
others deeply concerned with child 
welfare, who, honestly, have not set- 
tled their own religious and spiritual 


problems and are diffident about 
giving anv advice whatsoever to the 
younger generation. It is to these 
that a few suggestions may ‘be help- 
ful. 
In reaction from their own child- 
hood, when an organised religion 


may have been “thrust down their 


throats” with insufficient explana- 
tion or a misunderstanding of the. 
child-mind, they may have decided to 
leave their own children perfectly 
“free”. By leaving them free they 
have usually meant leaving them ig- 
norant, giving no religious instruc- 
tion whatsoever and saying that later 
on, when the children are old enough, 
then they can choose for themselves. | 
This position is an understandable 
one, and one can sympathise with the 
aim, that of keeping an open mind on 
such an important subject,—but'is it 
wise ? Sa 
In these same people, those who 
believe in leaving the child “free”, 
we often find a real fear of any reli- 
gious or spiritual discussion. They 
are often very much averse to any 


‘such topics being disctissed in their 


children’s presence, although the 
children themselves are showing the 
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liveliest interest. This in itself shows 
that they realise, although orten un- 
cansciously, the vital importance of 
the subject they are deliberately 
shelving. 

What can we do, those of us whe 
are searching, xho believe perhaps 
that God, or the Universal Mind, or 
whatever Force we are beginning to 
apprehend, maxas itself manifest in 
so many various ways and through 
so many paths.—-what are we to do 
when we have the opportunity of 
helping children? Surely we can 
folow educaticrzl science here, in 
this important matter, as well as in 
those other sub ects that may be less 
vital. Modern educationists empha- 
sise, always, the need for child-study. 
Guided by the child’s own nature. 
own interests ard impulses we can- 
nct go far wrong in our teaching. 
Let us apply this idea to religion. 

This helps vs at once, for if we 
are going to fclow the childs own 
inzerests he is istmedtately going to 
lead us into religious, spiritual, ethi- 
cal and moral discussions. In follow- 
ing the child we may find, very truly, 
that a little child shall lead us, and 
lead us farther taan we had thought 
to go. But we shall all benefit by 
the search. It will be necessary to 
be quite truthfı regarding cur own 
position. This is where so many 
people stumble ; they may wish their 
children to feel the benefits of organ- 
ised religion pezhaps, while feeling 
ne conviction in their own hearts, 
ard so try to pretend. This has 
always bad results, for children have 
un innate sense of the sincerity of 
others. 

If, as so often happens, our beliefs 
yary from time to time, from mood 
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to mod, let us say so. The greatest 
samts haye experienced this, some- 
times in such severe forms that they 
speak of complete loss of faith. We 
can only try, and our efforts are 
bound to vary; the children will 
unde-stand this. It is quite simple 
to say to them, ‘ Sometimes I believe 
there is a great plan and everything 
seems nearly plain, and I begin to see 
everything fitting in. Other times I 
don’t understand at all, and the whole 
warlc seems horrible.” That is, at 
least, honest, and will help them to 
thmk for themselves. 

In following the child’s own 
interests we shall discover a very def- 
inite -eligious impulse, accompanied 
by emotions of awe and wonder 
whick may be awakened im very 
meny different ways. Of course we 
cannot know what is happening to 
any particular child except by being 
pacie-tly sympathetic when any dis- 
cussions are involved, and by inter- 
preting stray remarks, being shown 
perhz33 a poem or story, or some- 
times a song that has been made. 
Some children have a peculiarly ten- 
Cer kmship with nature, both anim- 
ate azd inanimate, and their most ex- 
aushe religious moments may be 
boun= up with bird-song or the first 
faint hints of Spring. Very little ts 
knoun of the mystic experiences of 
childzood, parily because they are so 
precious and intimate, partly through 
lack of sympathetic interinetation ; 
howeser, many people have their own 
memories that assure them that no 
child is too young to have these 
racm=nts of vast importance. 

In following up this religious in- 
teres. we may be sure that we are 
acting in the child’s interest. It is 
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far more cruel to rob the child of 
its religious inheritance than to keep 
it in ignorance of thé literature and 
music of the community. To consider 
the matter in a narrower sense, also, 
we surely ought to give every child 
some knowledge of the religious back- 
ground of the community in which 
it lives. Besides appealing to the 
religious impulse, this will also give 
more insight into the lives of the peo- 
ple among whom he is living. This 
religious background, with the appro- 
priate literature, mythology, forms 
of worship, etc., will of course vary, 
from country to country, and should 
always be supplemented by giving 
information about other forms of 
religion. 

Children may be told appropriate 
stories, taken to suitable services and 
helped to enter into the religious life 
of the community. It is a deprivation 
to a child to witness happy colour- 
ful spectacles going on around him 
in which he has no part. Community 
life is essential for the child if he 
is to grow up to be an unselfish civi- 
lised person, and the relifious life, 
presuming it is truly alive and not 
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a matter of empty formality, is a 
very vital part of it all. It always 
seems so pathetic when well-meaning 
parents keep their children away from 
happy forms and ceremonies until 
they are “old enough to decide for 
themselves ”, believing the children 
to be incapable of appreciating hidden 
truths for so long. We cannot know 
how much any particular child may 
gain from any ceremony but we have 
no right to deprive him of an ex- 
perience that may mean a quickening 
of the spirit. 

Let us try to avoid the mistakes 
made in the past over religion and 
the child. Let us avoid the stern 
training that allowed little freedom 
but paid so much attention to out- 
ward forms and too little to the true 
questionings of an eager mind. Let 
us avoid also the timid attitude, the 
negative do-nothing way in which so 
many sincere people avoid the issue. 
Rather let us tell truthfully what we 
have found, or what we are seeking, 
or even say that we know not what 
we seek but believe it to be precious. 
Let us encourage the children to seek 
with us. 


ELIZABETH CROSS 


HINDU IDEAS AND TAOIST TEXTS 


[Hari Prasad Shastri ic the author af Wizdom from the East and the trans- 
lator of “ The Story of Queen Chudala” and scme sermons from the Yoga Vasishtha. 
He was formerly a lecturer tc several univ2rsities in China and Japan.—Ebs.] 


In China thə mystical writers, 


Laotze, Liehtze. Chwangize and 
some other amp ifiers of tke mystic 
doctrine, speak the language of the 
Upanishadic sages and Hve and 
breathe in a regicn very simiar to the 
one in which Yéjnavalkya, Uddhav, 
Shankar, Sanat Kumar ard others 
lived and breathed. 

In China mothing dedinite is 
known about Laotze or Liehtze, 
though we have an outline of the 
life of Chwangtze, perhaos more 
legendary than real. Ssumma Chien 
of the Han dynasty, perhaps the 
greatest Chinese historian of his 
ancient land, gives mo information 
about these philosophers whose 
thought has exercised such influence 
on Chinese Lfe and thought. 
Nothing is known of the family, 
birth-place, or -personal character- 
istics of Laotze. His meeting with 
Confucius is a legend. That he 
was keeper of he archives of the 
Chow dynasty i3 a traditicn. 

Some Taoist thinkers of the T’ang 
dynasty held that Laotze was an 
Indian rishi who came through the 
Himalayas, ridirg a bull, and after 
spreading his dcctrine went back to 
the Himalayar retreat of the 
Upanishadic sages. The Tée Teh- 
King contains the teachings of 
Laotze. In the well-knowa history 
of Chinese philosophy compiled by 
the Emperor Kiangsi of the Ta 
Ching Dynasty, it is teld that 


Taoism existed long before Laotze. 

Th adherents of the mystic school 
in China call the nameless principle 
Tap. Many renderings of the word 
have been given, but none is com- 
prehensive. Brahman, the uncondi- 
tioned, attributeless and ever 
passive, yet infinitely and eternally 
creative, is perhaps Tao. It is 
certam that what the Upanishads 
call Brahman, Laotze and his 
bollovers called Tao. Hui Nan 
Tz1i and Liehtze place Tao above 
reason or the principle of spontaneity, 
Eke Atman, in India. 

Th conversation between Duke 
Han and the wheelwright, reported 
by Cawangtze, shows Tao beyond all 
authcrity and proof. The same 
thing is said about Brahman or 
Atmen, which is not to be obtained 
either by reasoning or by hearing. 
Here is a summary of the Upan- 
shadic doctrine of Brahman, in the 
words of the Tao Teh-King :— 

The way that can be walked is not 
fhe eemal way; the name which can 
be utzered is not the eternal name. 

-n the first verse of the Isha 
Utarishad acquisitiveness is said to 
be ar impediment to Self-realization. 
Laotee says the same thing, in the 
same words :— 

INc. to look upon what one may covet, 
i the way to keep the heart from dis- 
order. 

The Upanishad says: “By re- 
nunczation and indifference to pas- 
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sions Brahman is realized.” Hui Nan 
Tzu records the following saying of 
Laotze, a clear reflection of the 
Indian teaching: “Keep behind, 
and you will be put in front; keep 
out and you shall be kept in.” 
The Upanishads are emphatic on 
the merit of knowledge and the 
ultimate futility of rituals. The 
great commentator on the Bhagwad- 
Gita and the Brahma Sutra, 
Shankar Bhagwat Pad, makes the 
tendency toward ritual a barrier to 
the realization of Atman. The 
same doctrine is asserted in the 
Taoist writings. Chwangtze per- 
formed no rites on the death of his 
wife. Nowhere does Laotze recom- 
mend any ritual. He is opposed to 
Confucius because of Confucius’ love 
for rites and music. Chwangtze is, 
at times, rather rude to the sage of 
gentlemanliness, and taunts him on 
his ceremonial dress and appearance. 
In the Upanishads the “ para- 
vidya ”—-higher learning—is called a 
means to illumination. Even the 
Vedas are called the inferior 
learning. The same doctripe is in the 
Tao Teh-King. Book learning is 
ridiculed by the Taoist writers. “ To 
know the Eternal is called enlighten- 
ment”, says Laotze. It is just an- 
other version of the passage in the 


Upanishad : “That is knowledge 
by which the Imperishable is 
reached.” 


The Taoist cosmogony is based 
on the Upanishadic thought. The 
evolution of Prakriti started without 
any personal will, the mere proxim- 
ity of Purush being the impetus. 
The undifferentiated state of Prakriti 
which evolved into akash, its first 
product, is called chaos by the great 
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Liehtze :— 

There was in the beginning Chaos 
(Hun lun), an unorganized mass. It 
was a mingled potentiality of Form 
(hsing), Pneuma (Cki) and sub- 
stance (Chib). ‘A great change took 
place in it and there was a great start- 
ing (Tat Chi) which is the inception 
of Pneuma. 

Tao is dissociated from activity 
and is the soul root of the evolution 
in Chaos. Purush of Kapila or 
Atman of the Upanishads is pure 
intelligence, without any activity at 
all. 

Sansar, or the world process in its 
totality, is eternal. So say the 
Upanishads and the systems of 
thought founded on these great 
classics. Liehtze, in the typically 
Hindu way, holds that life and 
death, existence and non-existence, 
creation and destruction (return to 
the cause) are the inherent law of 


‘nature, and that the world is revolv- 


ing on an eternal wheel. The ex- 
pression “Sansar Chakra”, the wheel 
of creation and destruction, is used 
in the Puranas and in Buddhist 
literature more frequently than in 
the Taoist literature of China. 

The attitude of aloofness from the 
affairs of the world, at least in the 
period of probation, is recommended 
in the sacred Hindu classics. Under 
the influence of Shankaracharya, 
Sannyas became a high ideal of the 
aspirant. The Taoists are recluses ; 
they live in seclusion. As Janak is 
mentioned in the Upanishads as an 
ideal sage-King, so in the writings 
of Chwangtze the Emperor Hwang- 
ti, who knew the wisdom—Tao— 
and rode the clouds, is held up as 
a great example of the realized wis- 
dom. The beautiful hills of Hang- 
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Chow and the mountain retreats of 
Shangtung are studded with Taoist 
hermitages in which the sadhus of 
the Taoist cult liv2 and practise 
their Yoga in the seme way as the 
Hindu Sannyasins and Brahma- 
charis. In the great Taoist 
monastery, “Great White Cloud”, 
sheltered in the hiils of the beautiful 
Chekiang, I noticed the same atmos- 
phere of serenity, purity and love 
that I had seen in the retreats 
of Uttarkashi and Hrishikesha. The 
Taoist monks, departing from the 
real spirit of the Holy Sazes of 
antiquity, concern themselves with 
physical immortality and are 
convinced of the existence of 
several physically immortal sages. 
The Hindu monk, unless he 
is a hatha-yogi and a follower of 
Matsendranath or Gorakshanath, 
lives to attain in practical realisation 
the immortality of Atman, and often 
physical immortality is attributed to 
Mahatmas. 

According to Manu, Vyas and 
Bhishma the Dkarma differs 
according to the time the place and 
the stage of personal spiritual evo- 
lution. The ethics of a householder 
are different from the ethics of a 
monk or a studert. Chwangtze 
says :— 

What is good to me B not necessarily 
good to others, and vice versa. The 
stork has long legs, but it would surely 
resent any human irterference with 
their length; the duck, on the other 
hand, has short legs, bit it would not 
be thankful for an ar-ificial improve- 
ment on their stubbiress. Hsi Shik 
was a beautiful woman, but when her 


features were reflected in the water the 
fish would have been trightene] away. 


The highest ethical conduct, ac- 
cording to the Gita, is to live 
detached from the mind with the 
budd}:, established in the serenity of 
Atma. 

Chwangtze too is convinced of the 
preser.ce of Tao in all and that we 
confuse what is right with what is 
wrong because by identifying our- 
selves with matter we prevent the 
nature. workings of Tao in us. 


Be independent of subjective 
ignoranze and individual egoism, 
discover the universal Tao in your be- 
ing, ard all will be well...Let us make 
our apjeal to the infiniteness of Tao 
and pizh our tents permanently there. 


On Wu-Wei which is much the 
same 25 the ideal of sthtta-pragna— 
one established in Wisdom—Laotze 
speaks as follows :— 


Therefore, the holy man conducts his 
affairs with non-assertion ; he practises 
the doxrine of silence. All things are 
workings and he does not refuse to work 
with zem... He who asserts is 
defeatei ; he who seizes, suffers loss. 
Tae hcly man asserts not, therefore he 
is not defeated... The holy man 
desires mnot-desiring; prizes not the 
creasure that is unobtainable, learns 
not-leaming, retires where the masses 
sass br; and thereby he assists in the 
nztural development of all things, but 
1e never dares to assert himself. i 


Ameng the Hindus the necessity of 
a Guru is strongly emphasised. The 
Taoists regard for the teacher is 
well-krown to those who have lived 
-‘n a Taoist monastery. Liehtze’s 
-nstruction on the methods of attain- 
ing Wi-Wei gives importance to the 
proximity to the teacher and to lov- 
“ng service to him. 


HARI PRASAD SHASTRI 


THE MYSTERY OF COINCIDENCE 


[Cecil Palmer, once a well-known publisher, has turned to writing and 
reviewing, and his Truth About Writing is a lengthy and provocative analysis of the 
pros and cons of the commercial side of literature and journalism. He writes here 
about “ coincidences” which everybody has experienced but which always remain 
a riddle. Mr. Palmer mentions “mental telepathy”, but cannot we say of this 
what he himself says of electricity : “ We know nothing about what it is” ; and we 
do not even know, as we know of electricity, what it does. Mr. Palmer pleads for 
an cpen mind and an honest search ; we would say that the “ what” and the “how” 
of coincidence are implicit in many a page of Isis Unveiled. We wonder if Mr. 


Palmer has studied it-—Eps.'] 


I hope I should be the last person 
in the world to throw bricks at the 
heads of the sceptics. Healthy 
‘scepticism is at all times infinitely 
preferable to unhealthy orthodoxy. 
And by this I mean I can respect the 
views of those who disagree with me, 
whereas I have a vigorous contempt 
for those who have not the courage 
of their convictions. But the danger 
of scepticism is that it is always 
liable to breed its own type of 
intellectual arrogance. In other 
words, what is most wrong with 
scepticism is the sceptic. He 


demands proofs of this or that. 


phenomenon without the least 
intention of admitting the phenom, 
enon even when the proofs are forth- 
coming. 

The trouble with nearly all people 
who proudly boast that they have 
made up their minds is that they 
so quickly become impervious to 
new ideas and to old ideals. Even 
if evidence is drazged beneath their 
very noses, the seid noses are tilted 
at such an ‘angle that they must 
necessarily look down them. An 
enquiring mind presupposes an open 
mind. Unfortunately, the sceptic 
is usually more concerned to preserve 
his so-called rationalism than to 


protect his righteousness. He is 
unwilling to learn the truth that 
because a person is rational is not, 
in itself, conclusive evidence that he 
is right. 

The sceptics approach to mysti- 
cism and to all things occult is pain- 
fully rigid and wuncompromisingly 
austere. I cannot comprehend the 
mentality of the man who will not 
stop asking for evidence and who de- 
mands proof, when both evidence and 
proof are liberally - scattered all 
around him in the ordinary everyday 
occurrences of life. When a man tells 
me he does not believe in miracles, I 
want to ask him if he has ever seen 
the sun rise in the East and set in 
the West. I want to enquire of him 
whether he has ever contemplated the 
miracle of his own birth and the aw- 
ful, majestic irrevocability of his 
own ultimate death. I desire, above 
all, to invite him to fashion a purely 
materialistic conception of the soul of 
man, or, alternatively, to give me hts 
evidence for its non-existence. 

Is it, I wonder, a fact that in a 


world of wonders many people are 


losing the capacity for wonderment ? 
Isn’t electricity a wondrous miracle 
of the age? We know something of 
what it does ; we know nothing about 
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what it is. .Man’s creative genius de- 
fies the materialist at every corner of 
the street and in every minute of 
time. Television, the wireless, the 
telkies, these indeed are miracles in 
the sense that any one with any ima- 
gination at all cannot refrain from 
wonderment ard cannot withhold 
gratitude from those mortal men 
whose works are destined for 
immortality. 

I have dared to mention the mys- 
tery of coincidence. As a phenome- 
mon it is so common that even here- 
tics are bound to admit that there 
are some things 9: which it cen truth- 
fully be said that they are stranger 
than fiction. The scoffer will tell you 
that their explanation is “the long 
arm of coinciderce’”’. Common sense 
tells us that coincidences are among 
the most common and frequent 
adventures of the human mind. 

Without admitting that I am the 
least bit credulous, I am nevertheless 
unable to believ2 the theory that all 
ccincidences are coincidences. It 
seems to me that credulity is all on 
the side of thcse who accept this 
theory as an intellectually satisfac- 
tory explanation of something that 
refuses to be defined because it is in- 
definable. Most authors, and cer- 
tainly all novelists of creative fiction, 


are, at one time or another, confront- 


ed with the prcblem of coincidence. 
They dare not introduce coincidence 
into their stories because to do so 
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woud inevitably excite the suspicions 
of their readers, but, mark you, not 
because the coincidences thus discard- 
ec. are not true to life. They are so 
trae that nobody is prepared to be- 
lieve in them on paper. ‘They are, 
in other words, too true to b2 good 
fiction ! 

But those same readers who bit- 
tezlv resent literary coincidence are 
the very first people to admit the 
petexcy of coincidence in life itself. 
Ther cannot, of course, very well re- 
fute experiences which persist in hap- 
pening without apparent rhyme or 
reascn. For my part, [have only to 
think intently of some one I have 
nct seen for months for him to ap- 
pear in the street within mimates. I 
tell myself, “ I must write to So-and- 
so”. and letters cross in the post be- 
twee So-and-sc and me. These two 
exarjles of everyday coincidences 
are iamiliar to us all. I find great 
difiiculty in accepting the bare state- 
menti that they are mere coincidence 
and zothing more. Mental telepathy, 
perhaps, offers a partial explanation 
that is at once scientific and encour- 
aginely explorative. Every day the 
effec:s of coincidence are becoming 
clearer and clearer to our eyes. But 
the couse of these effects continues to 
elude our vision. It is, at present, an 
enigma—a baffling mystery among 
the many mysteries of human 
thouzht expressing itself in a mun- 
dane world. 


CECIL PALMER 


THE WISDOM OF PROVERBS” 


retary Gurney Champion, a medical man by profession, has a very 
stimulating hobby—collecting saws and sayings. He is the author of Wayside 


Sayings and Rectal Proverbs.—Ebs.] 


Since man first began to express 
himself in words proverbs have lived. 
As Disraeli said, “ Proverbs were in 
the earliest eges the unwritten 
laws of morality.” Long before the 
dawn of civilization primitive man in 
every part of the globe without excep- 
tion coined and memorized racial 
_ aphorisms or proverbs. They are the 
‘foundations ' of “the world’s culture 


-and were invented by mankind to ex- - 


press the thoughts of men. “A pro- 
verb says ‘what man thinks.” (Swe- 
dish) They prove themselves true by 
passing down the highways of thou- 
sands of years. 

These terse, arresting phrases de- 
pict human conduct, experience and 
life in all its phases in word-pictures, 
miniature parables, tabloid sermons, 
tiny poems, or poignant laconicisms, 
expressed in figurative language, dis- 
guised in metaphor, allegory, simile, 
antithesis, rhyme, hyperbole, alli- 
teration or oarallelism. Ethical, 
philosophical precepts and jacula 
prudentum, these old folk-sayings 
formed the ozal encyclopedia of 
former times and have been handed 
down from generation to generation 
from time immemorial. 

I suppose the majority sprang from 
the quiet, green countryside, from a 
soil admirably conducive to germi- 
nation and growth, in an atmosphere 
free from the turmoil and the uproar 
inseparable from modern civilization 
and education ; wayside sayings, ex- 


pressing the thoughts, the aspirations 
and the philosophy of the ordinary 
man; admonitions, warnings, glim- 
mers of hope and encouragement, 
handed down as the words of his an- 
cestors to aid and to console him. 

Proverbs of all tribes and races 
teach a broad humanity, tolerance 
and charity, proclaiming mankind 
one big family, and indicating a 
world-wide brotherhood and fellow 
feeling. 

“Brother to a king and fellow to a 
beggar if he be found worthy.” (Oriental) 

“All within the four seas are brothers.” 
(Confucius) 

“The East and the West are God’s.” 
(Mohammed ) 

“I met a hundred men on the road to 
Delhi and they were all my brothers.” 
(India) 

“You may turn to the East to the 
Prophet, but all the four winds are ` 
God’s.” (Suni) 

“Do not forget that the world is one 
great family.” (Shinto) 

“There is one word which may 
serve as a rule of practice for all one’s 
life—Reciprocity ”, said Confucius, 
and this is the basis of all religion— 
the Golden Rule of “ Reciprocity ” 
permeating every religious creed both 
living and extinct. Christ, Buddha, 
Lao Tzu and the founders of all the 
religious creeds of the world express- 
ed the same profound truth and de- 
vout idealism in sayings which have 
become proverbial. The same ideal 
conception is echoed by the people as 
shown in the following proverbs :— 
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“For a kindness as small as a drop 
of water one should give in return a 
whole spring.” (Chinese) 

“Tf you know what hurts yourself yo. 
know what hurts others.” (Malagasy) 

“The garment in which vou clothe ar- 
other will last longer than that in whica 
you clothe yourself.” (Arabic) 

“Qur own sacred—neighbour’s more 
sacred.” (Czech) 

“ He that loves his neighbour has ful- 
filled the law.” (Hebrew) 

“You will meet your gcod deed 
again.” (Estonian) 

“Every little act is an act in return.” 
(Fulfulde of North Cameroons) 

“The righteous cup has two feet.” 
(Persian ) 

Proverbial wisdom is exactly the 
same all the world over, differing only 
ir. the rendering. “ Men are all made 
of the same paste.” (Dacian). Fun- 
damentally and psychologically, they 
are the same, Oriental or Orcidental, 
pigmented or white. Love, hunger 
and fear are the basic factors that rule 
mankind, primitive or cultured, and 
they are factors uninfluenced by en- 
vironment or by civilization. All the 
civilization of the ages will not era- 
dicate the primary instincts of man- 
kind. A study of proverbial racia 
folk-lore provides overwhelming evi- 
dence of this similarity. The same 
proverb conveying the same piece of 
advice recurs again and again in the 
indigenous aphorisms of all tribes 
and races. Hundreds of examples 
could be quoted, but the following 
three proverbs, variants of which 
occur in at least twenty different 
countries geographically wide apart. 
will serve to illustrate this point :— 


“If I be a queen and thou be a queen, 
who will bang the butter ?™ (Punjabi) 

“Tt (disease, ill-luck or evil) comes 
through an elephant’s mouth and goes 
through an ants.” (Hindustani) 
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“ssuests and fish stink on the third 
day.’ (Montenegrin) . 

P-overbs have an important his- 
torical value ; through them we can 
trac2 the history of the people and 
see mirrored the lives of past races. 
These almost forgotten and nearly 
discarded fragments of old-world 
wiscom made up the material philos- 
ophr and religion of our forebears. 
Pregnant bywords, dealing with 
ever phase of social life, customs and 
superstitions, reveal racial character- 
istics and an ancient history which 
would otherwise have been unrecord- 
ed. oy 

It is impossible to  overesti- 
mate the influence that these old way- 
side sayings have exerted over man- 
kind ; a magical power invested them 
ar.d often they had the force of law. 
Ther variety is inexhaustible ; they 
offer advice on everything under the 
sun, and one can be found to suit 
ever” possible occasion in life. Man- 
kind the world over has always had 
more to say about the defects than 
the virtues of his fellow men, and this 
is especially true of proverbs. ‘The 
3aient defects and the idiosyncrasies 
pf a race are picked out for criti- 
zism more often than its virtues. 

Perhaps the greatest of all the les- 
sons that proverbs taught man- 
kind in the past was contentment 
acqu red through the cultivation of 
2 2hlosophy capable of makirg him 
ignore the vicissitudes and the hard- 
ships inseparable from life in bar- 
Daric, uncultured, ruthless ages. Man 
zradwally educated himself to accept 
chings as they were and to “ Gnaw 
zhe tone which had fallen to his lot”. 
(Hebrew) His little world with its 
-imited outlook taught him the philo- 
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sophical maxim, “ We do squint: each 
through our loophole and then dream 
broad heaven is but the: patch we 
see”, and in life’s hard school he 
learnt that :— 


“Sour, sweet, bitter, pungent, all must 


be tasted.” (Chinese) ` 

“Want a thing long enough and you 
don’t.” (Chinese) 

“Live, thou ass, until the clover 
springs up.” (Arabic) 

“Walk with sandals until God 
procures you shoes.” (Arabic) 

“Accept the bitter; fear the sweet.” 
( Hindi) 

“No one is all Kappy from his beak 

(Indian) 


to his tail.” 
< u“ I had no shoes and I murmured, un- 
T ae dhe en who had na | 
-¢Arabic and Chinese) 

“Before every one’s door there is a 
part of heaven.” (Chinese) 


The following examples are from 
the Occident :— 


“The wine is drawn, ıt must be 


drunk.” (French) 

“There's crust and crumb in every 
loaf.” (English) 

“One must be either an anvil 


or a hammer.” (German) 

“He who has the earth for a bed 
must have the sky for a coverlet.” 
(German) 

“ All passes, all breaks, all wearies.” 
(French ) 

“Sour apples must also be éaten.” 
(Estonian) 

“A shroud has no pockets.” (Italian 
and Scottish) 

“ We do not live, we wear ourselves 
olit one against the other” (Greek), 
is surely true and applicable to both 
primitive and cultured man. Hun- 
‘dreds of subtle, diplomatic saws has 
man coined, warnings for the inex- 
perienced or the unwary in the eva- 
sion or the anticipation of many a 
pitfall :— 
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“What you have put into your kettle 
comes afterwards into your spoon.” 
(Turfan and 'Arabic) 

“ Always take the fee when the tear’s 
in the eye.” (Scottish) 

.“ No one js difficult to manage, all that 
ig necessary is to three times examine 


yourself.” (Chinese) 
“One ‘No’ averts seventy evils.” 
(Indian) 


“Tf you cannot shut the door again, 
do not raise the latch.” (Turkish) 

“Pick up the hen and you can gather 
all her chickens.” (Ashanti warrior say- 
ing—Oji) 

“The wise man sits on the hole in his 
carpet.” (Oriental) 

“Give over while the play’s good.” 
(Scottish ) 

“When a neighbour is in your fruit- 

garden, inattention is the truest polite- 


ness,” (Chinese) 
“Bend your head if the eaves are 
low.” (Chinese) 


“Broth is never eaten as hot as it is 
cooked.” (Estonian and German) 

“Hast thou found honey? Eat 
so much as is convenient for thee.” 
(Hebrew) 

“ Do not adjust your hat under a pear- 
tree, nor tie your shoes in a melon 
patch.” (Hindi) ; 

“Take no notice of what you hear 
said on the pillow.” (Chinese) 


To the trader :— 


“ A man without a smilmg face should 
not open a shop.” (Chinese) ` 

“Tt 18 the melancholy facé which gets 
stung by the bee.” (Japanese) 

“ An unbeaten gong gives no sound.” 
(Chinese) 

“Tf you bring things to the buyer you 
sell them at half price.” (Hindi) 

“Customers are to be valued; goods 
are mere grass.” (Chinese) 


Diplomacy with women :— 


“In buying horses and in taking 
a wife shut your eyes tight and commend 
yourself to God.” (Italian) 

“You may beat your wife as much as 
you like providing the stick is no bigger 
than your thumb.” (Confucius) 
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“Love as though you migk: have tc 
hate and hate as though you might have 
to love.’ (Latin and German) 

“A secret revecled to a woman is as 
a bubble that is own.” (Chinese) 

“Love without clamour, hatred car 
come; hate without rancour, love car 
retum it.” (Armenian) 

How many an error in life coulc 
have been obv.ated had we only 
learned the lesson of these counsels 
of moderation :— 

‘Love your ne ghbour, but don’t tear 
down the fence ” : German) or “dividing- 
wall.” (Hindi) 

“God blesses hm who pays visits and 
short visits.” (Arabic) 

“ Half an oranze tastes as sweet as a 
whole one.” (Chinese) 

"Its the little that tastes.” (Irish) 

A firm belief in the insuperable 
power of fate and a disposition 
to accept every condition or event in 
birth, life and death as inevitable and 
destined are common to the prover- 
bial folk-lore of all races, more so in 
the Orient than in the Occident. Here 
are some Oriental illustrations :— 


“ The beginning and the end reach our 
their hands to ezch other.” (Chines2 
and other countr.es) 

“ Are the lines of the hand ever rub- 


bed out?” (Hirdi) 
“The ram lamb is for the knife.” 
(Kurdish) 


“Who has come will depart again.” 
(Sikh) 

“What will be, will be; O my sow, 
hope not at all.” (Sikh) 

“Yesterday is dead ; to-morrow is nct 
born ;.to-day is in the agonies of death.” 
(Sufism) 


From the Occident :— 


“After the zame, the king and 
the pawn go into the same bag.’ 
(Italian and English) 

“Whatever wey you take, there is a 
league of bad road.” (Spanish) 

“One passes by the cemetery so often 
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that :n the end one falls into it.” 


(Rusan) 

Peraaps the most beautiful of the 
old-rorld sayings are those on 
Charity, Kindliness and Courtesy. 
Herz are a few superb examples :— 


t 7 


- have made no man to weep.” 


(Eg7ptian ) 

“your smiling in your brother's face 
is al-s,.” (Islam) 

“n't look at a torn dress.” (Mala- 
gasy, 


“ when a friend asks, there is no to- 
morrow.” (English and other coun- 
tries) 

‘‘=>'2concile the offended, sew up the 
torn” (Hindi) 

“ Me good word can warm three win- 
ter months.” (Japanese) 

“ LF given with love a handful is suffi- 
cenz.” (Telugu). 

“ £ kind word is like a spring day.” 
(Rve=ian) 

“ Behave to every one as if receiving 
a gæt guest.” (Confucius) 

“H you bow at all, bow low.” 
(Cha-ese) 

“A generous man is nigh unto God, 
nigt anto men, nigh unto paradise, far 
from hell.” (Islam) 

“ave thyself by giving ; what’s given 
is wel saved.” (Buddhism) 

“ L.berakity, courtesy, kindliness and 
unseMishness—these are to the world 
what the linchpin is to the rolling 
charrct.” (Buddhism) 

“Good men see ill while their good 
deeds are green.” (Buddhism) 

“ Among men reject none.” (Taoism) 

“To be in one’s mmost heart in kindly 
sympathy with all things; to love all 
mer ; to allow no selfish thoughts ; this 
is tt nature of benevolence and right- 
eousmess.” (Confucianism) 

“Charity done in secret, eager cour- 
tesy z0 the visitor of his house, silence 
after doing kindness, and public mention 
after receiving it, modesty in fortune, 
con7=tsation without spice of insolence— 
whc taught good men this rule of life, 
hard as a sword’s edge to tread?” 
(Hirduism) 
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I cannot refrain from mentioning 
just a few more gems reflecting ideal- 
ism :— 


“ God could not be everywhere, so he 
sent mother.” (Egyptian) 

“ If you have two loaves of bread, sell 
one and buy a lily.” (Chinese and 
Arabic) 

“Tf we could all be courteous for even 
a single day, the hatreds of humanity 
would turn to love.” (Confucius) 

“If your wife is small, stoop down and 
whisper in her ear.’ (Talmud) 

“ Three things ease the heart from sor- 
row : water, green grass and the beauty 
of women.” (Indian) 
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With the sole exception of the sub- 
lime sayings of the founders and pro- 
phets of the great religions, many of 
which have become proverbial, the 
proverb is unique and unsurpassed as 
an echo of the thoughts of ancient 
man, veritable “Little Gospels” 
or “ Daughters of Daily Experience’, 
with contents of gold, charity and 
humanity, infinite riches in a little 
room. 

“What flowers are to gardens, spices 
to food, gems to a garment, and stars 
to heaven, such are proverbs interwoven 
in speech.” (Hebrew) 

SELWYN GURNEY CHAMPION 


“RACIAL PROVERBS” *—A REVIEW 


Dr. Champion defines a proverb as 
“a racial aphorism which has been, or 
still is, in common use, conveying advice 
or counsel, invariably camouflaged 
figuratively, disguised in metaphor or 
allegory ”. 

One nation does not hesitate to import 
from another a word or a phrase, should 
it satisfy the purpose. For example, 
such popular sayings as: “Call a spade 
a spade!” “Speak no ill of the dead !” 
and “Those whom the gods love die 
young ” can be traced to Greek sources. 
” Where one gets identity of*phrasing ”, 
remarks Dr. Champion, “it may suggest 
borrowing, but it does not necessarily 
mean that the fundamental idea was 
borrowed, but merely the clothing of the 
idea may have been taken as more suit- 
able, ornamental or apt.” 

The world’s proverb literature is very 
ancient but even more astounding than 
its antiquity is its volume. The com- 
bined proverbs of only a few of the 
European countries run into over two 
millions. Dr. Champion has selected, 
with infinite patience, twenty-six thou- 
sand of the best, drawn from a hun- 
dred and eighty-six languages and dia- 
lects, with an extraordinary variety of 


theme. He has prefixed the collection 
with proverbs about proverbs :— 

“Old sayings contain no lies.” 

(Basque) 
“As the people, so the proverb.” 
(Scottish) 

“Time passes away, but sayings re- 

main.” (Hindi) 

There is often a quirk in the 1368 
Chinese proverbs which enhances their 
charm. “Men love their own compo- 
sitions and other men’s wives”: “ Al- 
monds come to those who have no 
teeth.” 

What strikes one in the Indian pro- 
verbs is their practicality tinged with an 
agreeable personal intimacy. And their 
conception is essentially rustic, as is their 
wit. “Give a loan and make an enemy” 
(Hindustani); “He who has a good 
friend has no need of a mirror” (Mala- 
yalam); “Many turn saints for their 
stomach’s sake.” (Hindi) 

We might multiply indefinitely such 
examples. Dr. Champion has made 
every page as fascinating as a fairy- 
tale; we are staggered at his industry 
and delighted with his powers as a con- 
noisseur. 

MANJERI S. ISVARAN 


* By SELWYN GURNEY CHAMPION, M.D. (George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., London. 
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WAYS 


For twenty-five centuries at least 
there have been two main ways of 
knowledge known to men, the way 
of intuition and the way of physi- 
cal learning. 

The latter, which was the way of 
Aristotle and Democritus, proceeds 
{rom observation to experiment, from 
the statement oi a theory to its veri- 
fication by repeaced tests designed to 
find that rule ci cause anc effect 
which shall irdude all apparent 
exceptions. In Going this the scien- 
tist endeavours tc: keep his mind free 
from prejudice, cr, since that is an 
impossible task, no two men being 
born alike, as free as is humanly pos- 
sible. The ideel in front of the 
theorist is always that of the simplest 
hypothesis whick will explain all 
the facts, althc.gh with our still 
primitive knowledge of the physical 
world that ideal 5 often far to seek. 
For instance, Charles Darwin's 
simplest hypothesis as to the means 
of evolution, “me survival of the 
fittest ”, has long since been shown 
inadequate to cover all the facts. This 
is the way of science, but it is only 
its methods of -verification that de- 
serve that name, Fecause theory must 
always play its part in the process, 
and all the truly illuminating 
theories that have marked our prc- 
gress on the road to “exact knowl- 
edge” have derived from intuitions. 

One reason fo this is that the 
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* Background .o Modern Science. 
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roind of man is incapable of pure 
incuction, of thinking back from 
effect to cause unaided by the 
promptings of phenomenal data. No 
doubt the average scientist would 
furiously deny this statement and 
maintain that the way of science is no 
otber way than this. That, however, 
is due to a misconception of the men- 
tal process involved. What actually 
happens is a series of intuitions cr 
guesse3 at the cause, and their sub- 
sequent verification by an a prion 
process of reasoning. Having seen 
the anthropoid apes, we are able to 
deduce man. But if every trace of 
the simian species had been destroy- 
ed before man began to speculate on 
his pcimitive ancestry, he could 
never Dy an effort of pure induction 
have inferred his descent from the 
animal kingdom. The gap in that 
case would have been too great for 
him to brfdge. Or, to take another 
instance, from the postulate that one 
and one make two we have built 
up the whole vast structure of mathe- 
matics. But if we had not known 
the nature of “one”, we could never 
have inferred it from the study oi 
“two”. Man’s mind is constructive, 
additive, a priori. If it had been the 
reverse, he would have been able to 
infer tke nature of God without put- 
ting all the evidence of His existence 
to the test of obse.vation and 


axperience. 


Tan Lectures, edited by JOSEPH NEEDHAM 
(Cambridge University >ress 7s. 6d.) 
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The first way of knowledge, the 
way of Plato, is by inspiration and 
is In no case inductive, although like 
the reasoning of science it may often 
wear that appearance. The discus- 
sion of whence that inspiration comes 
is too controversial to be entered 
upon here. For though we may 
know it in ourselves with a certainty 
that surpasses all the proofs of 
science, that is a way of knowing 
that cannot be passed on from one 
person to another, and our single 
means of demonstration is through 
the example of our lives, such de- 
monstrations as were made by 
Gautama and Jesus, for example. 
Nevertheless, though we may not 
know its source, the validity of in- 
tuition through inspiration is a 
phenomenon so abundantly recog- 
nised in the history of civilisation 
that the most hidebound materialist 
has to acknowledge it. 

Let us now consider two passages 
from the Background to Modern 
Science. The first is found in the 
essay “From Aristotle to Galileo” 
by Sir William C. Dampier: “ As 
long as Aristotelian ideas held, the 
problem of knowledge did not arise. 
The physical world was described— 
confusedly and inaccurately it is true 
but still described—in humanist 
ideas, so that explanations, such as 
they were, appeared in terms natural 
to human minds.” The second 
quotation, from the “History of 
Radioactivity” by the late Lord 
Rutherford, runs: “It is character- 
istic of science that discoveries are 
rarely made except when people’s 
minds are ready for them.” These 
two excerpts say the same thing, 
which is that as the present 


race of mankind, speaking in terms 
of the last twenty-five centuries, in- 
creases in spiritual receptivity, 
knowledge is communicated to it up 
to the point of the agent’s ability 
to understand. 

And any one who reads with an 
understanding mind the collection of 
essays now under notice, cannot fail 
to realise how exceedingly frequent 
have been the communications that 
have found some kind of expression 
in the past ninety years. In that 
short space of time the scientific con- 
ceptions of biology and physics have 
not so much been revolutionised as 
sprung newly into being. To the 
scientists of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, the present theories 
of the living cell not less than those 
of atomic physics would be incom- 
prehensible. And we cannot blame 
the tedious researches and tests of 
the scientific worker for slowly pre- 
paring, by argument and demonstra- 
tion, those minds who are ready to 
receive it for the new knowledge 
that is still to come. The way of 
science is slow and very liable to . 
error, but on the whole it does a use- 
ful work in breaking up old habits 
of thought in the world at large. 
Much of its teaching has been false, 
and, until the last few years, foolish- 
ly materialistic. But at the present 
time there is a rapidly increasing 
tendency to re-admit God into the 


‘universe, a tendency most evident 


among the finest intellects of the pre- 
sent day. E 

Let us assume then that the uses 
of this second way of knowledge have 
been in the opening up of the 
ground, a ploughing and harrowing 
that will presently permit the seed 
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to shoot, and lət us glance at one 
particular instarce of the first way. 
Almost exactly half a century age 
was published the work we know as 
The Secret Docirine. In that work 
there are many things that are be- 
yond the understanding of any but 
the adept. They may be read and 
appreciated by the intelligence, but 
their true significance is hidden from 
those who have not yet attained to 
that spiritual krowledge which is of 
another order from that of the in- 
tellect. They spring from the great 
well of wisdorr whence come all 
those communicetions that we rans- 
late, often incorrectly and always in- 
completely, into human terms. 

But beside these truths that are 
hidden from the intellect, there are 
many plain statements of scientific 
fact that fifty years ago would have 
been derided by contemporary 
scientists. For instance, in those 
days the atom was conceived as be- 
ing the ultimate constituent of matter 
and itself a sclid substance, only 
such visionaries as Sir William 
Crookes and Leibnitz having some 
inkling of the atom’s true nature. 

Now in The Secret Doctrine 
= (Vol. I, Part III, chap. XV) will 


=. be found the whole conception of 


this ultimate bese of matter as an 
active energy, a vibration, the con- 
ception to which modern science has 
been slowly driven by fifty years of 
the hardest, most intensive thinking 
on record in tre whole history of 
man’s enquiry irto the nature of the 
universe. 

.Before makins any further com- 
ment on that, Lowever, let us take 





SS 


another and in some ways a simpler 
example. Writing in the middle 
‘eizhttes, Madame Blavatsky said, 
that “Natural Selection. . .‘ Selection, 
as a Fower’, is in reality a pure myth; 
especially when resorted to as an 
explanetion of the origin of species. . 
Of itsalf, ‘it’ can produce nothing, and 
only >perates on the rough material 
presented to ‘it’.... Beyond the 
secondary aspects of organic evolu- 
tion, a deeper principle has to be 
sought for. The materialist’s ‘ spon- 
taneous variations’, and ‘accidental 
divergencies’ are self-contradictory 
terms in a universe of ‘ Matter, Force 
and INECESSITY’.” (Vol. II, p. 648. 
Original italics) 

Now biological science has not yet 
reached all the implications convey- 
ed in this one short passage (which 
should be read in its proper context), 
but——hough “communications” in 
this relation have been rarer than 
those in physics in the course of the 
past generation—every fresh dis- 
cover¥ has tended to the same conclu- 
sion. For example, the phenomenon 
that kas recently engaged workers in 
this field is the study of “mutations”, 
which have been shown to arise 
spontaneously in the genes, which 
produce varieties that most astonish- 
ingly breed true, and—final wonder 
from the scientific point of view-—— 
which have in certain forms of insect 
life (especially the fruit-fly) been 
stimu:ated by the use of X-rays. 

Here then, mentioning two onty 
ouz o? the many instances, we find 
in The Secret Doctrine matters of 
what we call scientific fact, truly 
known and understood half a century 


‘1 See also -Łe comments on the nature of the nebule (Ibid., Vol. I, Part III, 


chap. XIII) and om the pineal eye. 


(VoL II, gp. 289-301) 
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before science, after having jeered at 
the method of inspiration, has by its 
own road tediously reached a few es- 
sentials of the same conclusions. It 
can never perfectly attain them, be- 
cause so much of the wisdom that 
embraces all factual knowledge is 
forever beyond any conceivable test 
that could be applied by the scientific 
method. Indeed, the more farsight- 
ed and honest among scientific 
workers have always acknowledged 
that physical science is incapable of 
dealing with first causes, its sole in- 
terest being confined to presentational 
effects. But iť does serve, in its own 
limited halting way, to educate the 
primitive mind for the reception of 
the wider knowledge. 

Thus, in effect, the two ways of 


Transcendental Magic. By ELIPHAS 
Levi. Translated by A. E. WAITE. 
(Rider and Co., London. 12s. 6d.) 

Alphonse Louis Constant, who adopt- 
ed as his pen-name Eliphas Lévi Zahed 
(a translation of the same name from 
French into Hebrew), wrote a number 
of books on magic, symbols and cognate 
subjects between about 1850 and 1865. 
The two volumes which have been com- 
bined to form the present work are The 
Doctrine of Transcendental Magie, first 
published in 1855, and The Ritual of 
Transcendental Magic, which appeared 
in the following year. Constant was a 
briliant young man whose opinions seem 
to have become too independent for a 
continued career in the Roman Church. 

The Doctrine and the Ritual contain 
twenty-two chapters each, corresponding 
closely each to each. For example, 
chapter XUI of the Ritual contains pre- 
cise instructions for performing evoca- 
tions, while chapter x11 of the Doctrine 


knowledge are shown to be but one. 
In the first way the communication 
is made directly, and sometimes, as 
in the case here illustrated, so fully 
that it is generations ahead of gene- 
ral world understanding. In the 
second, the communication is inter- 
mittent and incomplete, stray beams 
of illuminating knowledge being re- 
ceived by intellectual genius and 
afterwards collated and put to the 
slow test of experimental proof. So 
it is that the Logos, the Word made 
flesh, manifests itself in space-time, 
through a glass darkly, proceeding 
inevitably, however slowly by our 
measure of duration, to the achieve- 
ment of a perfection as yet beyond 
our knowing. 

J. D. BERESFORD 


is devoted to the theory of evocations 
and an account of how the author first 
practised an evocation—of Apollonius 
of Tyana—of the physical sensations 
which accompanied it and the strong 
after-effect upon his mind. On the 
ground that he both saw and felt the 
figure distinctly he affirms the real effi- 
cacy of magical ceremonies. At the same 
time he says he is not so unserious as 
to believe that he really evoked, saw and 
touched the great Apollonius. In his 
view, what is evoked on such occasions 
is the “memories” left in the Astral 
Light or the “common reservoir of uni- 
versal magnetism”-—a vague phrase 
typical of Eliphas Lévi. The same Agent, 
he says, makes our tables talk. Yet, 
a page further on, his vision of Apol- 
lonius is regarded by Lévi -as solely 
the voluntary dream of a waking man. 
On hundreds of points the author contra- 
dicts himself like this, without apparent- 
ly noticing that he is doing so.. He does, 


398 


however, wam the read2- agains: 
the practice of evocation as ‘estructive 
and dangerous—if habitual neithe- 
moral nor physical health could with- 
stand it. 

His theory of -he soul and the aiter- 
death state he appears to adopt from 
“what the masters have written on thei- 
visions and intuitions in what they terns 
the light of glory”. After death the 
Divine Spirit ascends and J2ayes two 
ccrpses below—th=2 first inert, zhe second 
“ still animated ty the univecsal move- 
ment of the soul of the worlc 7, destined 
to die slowly, aosorbed by the astra! 
farces which produced it. Tne frst is 
upon earth, terrestrial and eementary. 
the other is in the atmosphese, “ aeria. 
and sidereal”. Ii a man has lived well 
the astral body (presumakl7 enothe- 
name for the same aerial corpse) eva- 
porates like a ptre incense. if he has 
lived in sin his astral body riolds him 
prisoner, while it still seeks the object: 
of its passions ard wishes to return tc 
life. Then it torments the dreams o- 
ycung girls, bathes in spilt Elood, floate 
about the places of former pleasure 
watches over its buried treasures, is pur- 
sued by monstrous visions of its former 
vices, attempts to escape by ertering the 
bcdies of the living—until i weakens 
and dissolves. 

In the Ritual Lévi says there are twc 
kinds of Necromancy: that of lght— 
evocation by praver, pentacl2 and per- 
fumes—and that of darkness. by blood 
. Imprecations and sacrilege. He advises 
only the first (notwithsterding the 
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weming above-mentioned, by which he 
ought to advise neither) and says, “It 
is certain that the images of the dead do 
aprear to the magnetised persons who 
evoke them ”, adding, “It is certain also 
tha: they never reveal any of the mys- 
terias of the life beyond.” “ They are bs- 
held as they still exist in the msamories 
of those who knew them’—but what 
rational person could call this behold- 
ing 7—and “as their reflections have left 
chem impressed on the astral light”. 

The chapters relating to symbols fol- 
‘ow the same vague and self-contradic- 
tory style. 

Cn the first reading I resolved to set 
asice the numerous footnotes in which 
the learned and capable translator 
shows by quotations from Lévi’s other 
works how he contradicted himself a 
hurdred times, a fact which his undoubt- 
ed Hterary brilliance might hide from the 
uncritical. But I could not convince my- 
self that Lévi was really a man of knowl- 
edg2 on the subjects of which he writes, 
and that, as was possible, his object was 
-0 ‘ead the enquirer to the thresnold of 
ocult attainment and leave him there 
to will and dare and be silent. Still, 
he was obviously not a fraud, but rather 
one whose mind was so ebullient that it 
cou.d rejoice in the first plausible in- 
terpretation that occurred to it on any 
sub:ect, forget shortly afterwards that it 
had doné so, and be open and ready 
for zhe next, and so eloquent that rt could 
be captivated by the cadences of its 
owr words and unconsciously prefer them 
to tae harsher voice of logic. 

ERNEST Woop 
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The True India. By C, F. ANDREWS. 
(Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 3s. 6d.) 

There is a fairly well-authenticated 
story of a firm of publishers who accept- 
ed a novel of Egyptian life written by 
a lady. The book implied deep and 
intimate knowledge of ancient and 
modern Egypt. When sending the author 
the first proofs, the publishers wrote ask- 
ing if it were her intention that the book 
should have a decication. And they 
were somewhat disconcerted when the 
lady replied saying she wished to dedi- 
cate her novel “ To the Memory of Ten 
Glorious Days spent in the Land of the 
Nie”. 

One is reminded of this story when 
reading Mr. C. F. Andrews’s book 
on India, for, having spent thirty-five 
years in the East—living in close con- 
tact with Indians during the whole of 
that period—-he writes with authority 
when he denounces the sensational books 
written by authors who had spent only 
a few months in India—books which, 
most unfortunately, have had a world- 
wide circulation, and are still regarded 
by the ignorant as “standard works”. 

If Mr. Andrews’s book did no more 
than reveal the “ Glaring Misstatements ” 
in these sensational works, it would de- 
serve a permanent place in the literature 


The Dynasts and the Post-War Age in 
Poetry. A Study in Modern Ideas. By 
AMIYA CHAKRAVARTY. (Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

The dominant problem in modern 
poetry, writes Mr. Chakravarty at the 
beginning of this interesting book, “ is the 
problem of self-consciousness ”. That 
must be so, since it is the problem of 
modem life. Mankind has found a hard 
truth in the old proverb that “ ignorance 
is bhss”. But it has found also that 
once ignorance is lost, it must become 
wise or perish. At least the more per- 
ceptive amongst it have discovered that 
and of these Hardy was outstandingly 
one. Mr, Chakravarty has therefore 
done well to recall attention to what was 


of modern India. 

But it does much more than this. 
Without trying to evade grim facis and 
crucial problems, it ranges The Best side 
by side with The Worst. And it gives, 
therefore, an intimate, moving, balanced 
account of the India he has seen, known, 
and loved. 

For many readers—and certainly for 
one—his chapter on “Village India” 
(with its insistence on the fact that the 
moral foundation of Indian society, 
which has remained stable through the 
centuries, rests upon the immemorial 
village tradition, “ which is one of the 
permanent things in a world of constant 
changes”) and his chapters on The 
Jomt Family; Caste in India; Child 
Marriage ; The Depressed Classes ; The 
Poverty of India etc. must, surely, 
“unmask falsehood and bring truth to 
light”. And, by so doing, remedy to 
some extent the incalculable harm caused 
by sensational and partisan accounts of 
one of the most amazing countries in 
the world. 

Surely—surely to-day—for any country 
to belittle, to deride, to distort the cus- 
toms, traditions and religions of another 
is comparable only with a member of 
a leper cofony who spends his time jeer- 
ing at his fellows. 


CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


Hardy’s greatest work. 

The Dynasts was not merely an epic 
of the Napoleonic age. It was also, as 
he says, a “ drama of modern civilization 
on trial”, a drama at once mythopeic 
and analytical in character, which 
was unrolled by a poet in whose imagi- 
nation the qualities of compassion and 
impartial reason were painfully balanced. 
Mr. Chakravarty accepts perhaps too 
readily Hardy’s own claim that his alleg- 
ed “pessimism” was in truth only 
“ questionings” in the exploration of 
reality. In the struggle of faith to re- 
establish itself under the full scrutiny of 
consciousness, which is the real struggle 
underlying all other struggles to-day, 
Hardy’s consciousness of the too appar- 
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ent evil in life was so much stronger 
than his faith in its essential good that 
he tended to see rothing behind it but a 
mindless, even a malignantly mindless, 
will. But in The Dynasts throuzh the 
Spirits that overlook the human scene 
from the over-wo7ld he was able to ex- 
press five different degrees of visior 
which lie between cynicism and the pity 
that longs to believe in the utimate 
triumph of love. And he ended his drame 
with a chorus that hailed the possibility 


The Individual and ihe Group. By 
B. K. MALLIK, M.A., DSc. (Alien and 
Unwin, London. 5s.) 

This isa carefully written study, mad= 
from the philossphical angle, of the 
Hindu-Mohammelan conflict in India. 
Convinced that is character carmot b2 
Interpreted adequately in either purely 
sociological or purely religicus terme, 
the author preserts it to us as a parth 
cular example of a struggle which is tak- 
ing place both in Europe and in the East 
between a type of consciousness for 
which individualsm is the fundamentel 
social reality and a type which finds its 
fulfilment in the life of the group—the 
second represented of course by Hindu- 
ism. 

The thesis is carefully worked out and 
abounds in valuable suggestions. It is, 
however, somewhat disappointing to find 
that in spite o: the close familiarity 
with Western ideas acquired by Mr. Ma- 
lik during his bniliant career at Oxford 
his understanding of the Occidental 
world-view remains singula-ly incom- 
' plete. He can see in our obstinate in- 
dividualism only the source of tae divi- 
sive antagonisms which have reduced 
Europe to its present disastrous state. 
But although it 15 incontestably tzue that 
in its less elevated aspects individualism 
makes only for mutual fruscraton and 
unresolved conflicts, it is also true that 
it results in the development of all sor- 
of qualities of a valuable type waich are 
notoriously lacking in Oriental civili- 
zation. And of 3uch qualities Mr. Mal- 


of “ consciousness the Will informing, till 
It fashion all things fair ”. 

Mr. Chakravarty has analysed clearly 
the conflict between the conscious and 
unconscious which The ‘Dynasts unrolls 
on such a vast scale with Napoleon at 
its centre, “the bondman of the Uncon- 
eclous masquerading as a free spirit”. 
His subsequent study of modern verse 
is rather fragmentary, but his book is 
full of insight into the basic problem of 
to-day, including that of war. 
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lik has nothing to say. 

Thus, while one must agree unreserved- 
ly that the Hindu’s deep sense of the 
significance of harmonious human asso- 
ciation and his willingness to preserve 
it at all costs by avoiding resistance and 
contention are indicative of a high type 
of spiritual vision, ıt is also true that an 
achieved unity possesses significance only 
to the degree that the individuals whom 
it embraces have become distinctly and 
uniquely themselves. And that process 
of individualisation would appear to be 
as incompletely accomplished in the East 
as is the complementary process of syn- 
thesis in the West. This, again, is evi- 
dently closely connected with the fact 
that the religion of the Asiatic dermes 
the world as persistently and unequi- 
vocally asethat of the European accepts 
it. As Mr. Mallik recognizes, without 
apparent misgivings, Hinduism regards 
“ historical” existence as relatively un- 
real—no more than a necessary pre-con- 
diticn of ultimate liberation. The West, 
on the contrary, thinks of it as possess- 
ed of meaning and worth—with the con- 
sequence that, in spite of all his short- 
comings, the European can bring his 
spiritual forces toa focus on the material 
plane in a way that the Indian cannot. 

However, the author of this interest- 
ing study promises to develop his ideas 
on this important problem in a forth- 
coming philosophical study, and we may 


. be sure that he will then clear up any 


uncertainties left in our minds by the 
present work. 
LAWRENCE HYDE 
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We Crucify! By RONALD GURNER, 
(J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., London. 
5s.) 

This remarkable book, presenting the 
life of Jesus in the novel form of extracts 
from the minutes of the Sanhedrin, the 
supreme court of justice of the Jews, is 
the result of an educational experiment 
with boys of abcut seventeen years of 
age. 

It is not of interest solely to those con- 
cerned with education; it is also a lively 
contribution to the literature that seeks 
to bring religion into more direct contact 
with life and reality to-day. Here we 


have a reconstruction of momentous past, 


events seen from the angle of those pre- 
sent at the time. Jesus is no longer 
a shadowy figure, but is seen, through 
orthodox Jewish eyes, as a disturber of 
the peace. 

The minules of the meetings are full 
of human interest, and the various Jews, 
all professional men, such as doctors 
and lawyers as well as priests, are por- 
trayed with a shrewdness that gives 
added vitality to the narrative. Gradual- 


The Clue to History. By JOHN Mac- 
MURRAY. (Student Christian Movement 
Press, London. 7s. 6d.) 

Professor Macmurray is the kind of 
writer who is illuminating rather than 
satisfying. He makes bmnilliant specu- 
lations in every subject he touches but 
1s apt to close the vista he himself has 
opened with a logical synthesis which 
too often appears arbitrary and “ work- 
ed”. Here, for instance, he is looking 
at history as the struggle of many gener- 
ations and peoples to realise or to evade 
the intention of Christ. His sense of 
the religious core behind so many activ- 
ities and “platforms” is certain, and it 
enables him to say some very true things 
which I do not think have been pointed 
out before. The explanation of the Stoic 
creed in its relation to Christianity ; the 
comparison of the Greek Orthodox and 
the Roman churches ; the psycho-analy- 
sis of Hitler’s Germany and its anti- 
Semitism—these are perhaps the more 


ly we are led to see and to feel the re- 
markable personality of Jesus, as He 
impinges upon the lives of the various 
characters. 

Some might question the possibility of 
planning and executing such a task as 
this without falling into errors of taste. 
Indeed it is often difficult to write about 
a sacred figure from the point of view 
of His contemporaries without sacrificing 
somewhat the attitude of reverence. 
Happily the author is well aware of this 
particular danger, both in writing and 
in the actual experiment in which the 
boys acted the different Jewish charac- 
ters, and in his introduction he gives his 
views on the matter. It would seem that 
he has succeeded extremely well in creat- 
ing such an original piece of work with- 
out giving offence. 

For many, perhaps, the chief value of 
such a book as this, which gives, in out- 
line, the main facts of Christianity, is 
that it is written by one who says that 
“For those who follow other gods I 
have equal respect. I only ask sincer- 
ity.” 

ELIZABETH CROSS 


outstanding examples of the kind of 
imaginative thinking which is Macmur- 
ray’s chief quality. 

In them, his spirit is free. Around 
and about these fine things, however, 
lies work done under the compulsion to 
convince. The problem is logically over- 
simplified. He assumes that the Jews 
are the religious people; that Christian- 
ity is their creation; that the splitting 
of Christianity into a dualism was an 
effect of the fundamentally irreligious 
character of the Greeks and Romans ; 
that modern Communism is the achieve- 
ment of the pure Christian intention ; 
and that therefore Hitler’s persecution of 
the Jews is a genume recognition of 
them as the standard-bearers of true re- 
ligion in a world loath to have it. The 
chain is too complete. It holds a whole 
epoch in hiatus by supposing that the 
development of organised Christianity 
under the death of Rome was no more 
than a perversion of religion by a natur- 
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ally irreligious people. The mistake 
there ig to pin a category to a whole 
race. You then get an identification o- 
race and category, so that m the enc 
Macmurray is very nearly pusned inta 
the necessity of proclaiming Judaism as 
the one religion because the J=w3 are the 
one religious peop.e. Surely the mos: 
cursory glance at Eastern his-ory should 
spare us that conclusion. 

Nevertheless, this book succeeds in sti- 


The Art of tte Play. By HERMON 
OULD. 
7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Hermon Duld is a playwright of 
distinction. What is more impcrtant, he 
ig an experimenter in dramatic forms and 
a writer with scmething to say. These 
things give him authority to write such 
a book as this. Most books which pur- 
port to explain the playwrigat’s art are 
the work of people wo cannot 
write plays; foz there is nd aphorism 
truer than Bernerd Shaw’s remark : “He 
who can, does. He who cannct, teach- 
es.” But here is. an exception. 

Yet what is important is not so much 
the instructional part of the book—an 
explanation of general princ:ples ani a 
wealth of examoles. (This, it will be 
remembered, was the method mads= 
classic by Wilhem Archer). The valu2 
is, preéminently, in its critical dicta. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. 
A playwright can fool the pable. That, 
indeed, might be said to be h:3 business. 
He can fool the critics. That is a neces- 
sity of his livelihood. But he cannot focl 
another playwright. And neither th= 
commercially successful hack-writer nor 
the present idols of a gaggle of amateur 
highbrows have succeeded in fooling Mr. 
Ould. 


The work of Auden and Isherwooc, 
for instance, is, he sees, ever. at its best 
“pervaded by en inescapable flavour af 
amateurishness ™. And though he thinks 
that “it is a far cry from the under 
graduate humour and half-beked politi 
cal dogmatism 3f The Dance of Death 
to The Ascent cf F. 6—whict. te praises, 
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mulating the historical imagination and 
must zive to all its readers something 
of tha: delicate sense of consequence be- 
tween thought and action which its 
author possesses to so fine a degree. It 
shows us a portion of our past, which 
we have regarded as accidentally broken 
up into periods and phases, as a single 
great wave of religious life. That is a 
contintum which must some day be 
generally perceived. 

JACK COMMON 


in my opinion, far too highly—he is not 
unawere of the fundamental faults of 
the authors even in his generous appraise- 
ment of their better work. And he sums 
it up with a warning “against a dilet- 
tanie attitude towards the theatre. Dab- 
bling pleases nobody but the dabblers, 
and not them foz long.” 

In his estimate of T. S. Elict’s 
Murder in the Cathedral, be draws 
attent:on to the factor in its popular 
succes3 which has been largely overlook- 
ed—tkat it was supported mainly by a 
public more interested in religion than 
in the theatre—and his comparison of it 
with Claudel’s L Annonce Faite à 
Marie is an instructive piece of criti- 
cism. Another comparison which remains 
in the memory is his perception of the 
essent:al difference between the method 
of Chakhoy and that of Shaw’s “ Chek- 
hovian” Heartbreak House. 

The book is one of the “ Theatre and 
Stage ’ series. It fulfils adequately the 
purpose for which it was written. But 
the main reaction of the book on 
at least one reader was to wish 
that some literate newspaper-proprietor 
would read it and immediately engage 
Mr. Culd as dramatic critic with liberty 
to say what he liked about the contem- 
porarr stage. That would give the 
English theatre a tonic which might well 
revive it from the coma into which the 
doses of rubbish administered by the 
venal hacks who are dignified by 
the name of ‘critics’ have drugged it 
for so long. 


H. Ross WILLIAMSƏN 
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The Origin and Character of the Bible. 
By J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A, D.D. 
(Ramananda Chatterjee, Calcutta, 
Rs. 2/-) 

It is not surprising that this remarkable 
book has passed through eight editions. 
The present is a reprint of the eighth 
edition which was revised and brought 
up to date by Prof. C. R. Bowen of Chi- 
cago and published in 1936. Its great 
popularity is due not to the fact that it 
establishes new conclusions or makes ar- 
resting discoveries but that it gathers to- 
gether in concise, easily understandable 
form and without fear or favour 
the results of modern scholarship 
in regard to the history and valid- 
ity of the books of the Bible. The 
attitude that the author brings to bear 
on the subject is refreshing in its free- 
dom from orthodoxy and convention. He 
writes like one intensely religious 
and deeply reverent but at the 
same time imbued with a truly historical 
and scientific spirit. His acquaintance 
with other sacred books helps him to 
view the Bible as one amongst many 
scriptures and to study it not as posses- 
sing an exclusive monopoly of all reli- 
gious revelation but merely as revealing 
the growth and development of religion 
amongst a section of the human family. 


The Republic of Children. By LESLIE 
PAUL (Allen and Unwin, Ltd. London. 
7s. Gd.) 

This book is sub-titled “a handbook 
for teachers of working-class children” 
and is certainly an extraordinarily com- 
plete and competent guide to those who 
feel called upon to help with the vital 
work of organising children’s leisure time, 
including the methods of camping. 

It is, however, far more than this 
title suggests. In addition to a careful 
survey of the growth of the Woodcraft 
Folk, the first organisation for children 
that is truly international and peace- 
loving (and the first organisation that is 
working for the child rather than making 
use of the child), it gives a critical survey 
of such other important movements as 
the Boy Scouts, Girl Guides etc. contrast- 
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Accordingly there is no effort on his part 
to cover up primitive religious ideas or 
low moral standards, when found m the 
Bible. He sees in them the same early 
forms of religion and morality as charac- 
terise also other religions in their earlier 
stages. But these, far from detracting 
from the Bible, make it all the more full 
of life and human interest. 

If a:note of criticism is to be struck 
it is merely that the author exhibits m 
one or two places the weakness of think- 
ing the sacred book of his own religion 
superior to any other. After describ- 
ing the “unsurpassed” worth of the 
Bible on the moral plane, he goes on to 
add in regard to the spiritual side “it is 
not too much to say that the world has 
produced no book which has proved itself 
equally powerful, as a help and inspirer 
of men here”. (p. 280) Comparisons are 
odious, and those who have been brought 
up on spiritual food obtained from 
other sacred books will naturally find 
their scriptures more in harmony with 
their own spiritual make-up and there- 
fore more inspiring and helpful. 

The book is imvaluable, contains a 
mine of information, and should be 
studied by every lover of religion, 
whether Christian or non-Christian. 

BHARATAN KUMARAPPA 


ing their successful use of symbols and 
glamour and their emphasis on unques- 
tioning obedience for a patriotic end, 
with the same efforts by the Woodcraft 
Folk to use the appeal of camping, 
badges and so on and yet develop an 
independent unselfishness that transcends 
nationalism and works for a humanly bet- . 
ter world now. 

This book is remarkable for its 
restraint and remarkable for its shocking ` 
revelations. It will do little to improve 
British prestige in the matter of child 
care, revealing, as it does, the appalling 
gaps in our educational ladder, the 
alarming attitude of laissez faire in the 
matter of nursery schools, and the low 
standard of public heakth. Truly, after 
reading that 70% of the school children 
are suffering from dental decay (a result 
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of malnutrition) we may expect to re- 
ceive missionaries from those countries 
who put the welfare of children before 
the value of armaments. 

These revelations occur in the chapters 
devoted to the position of tae child in 
modern society, and give full erd detailed 
figures concerning Lealth, types of schools 
available, playing fields, the avznues open 
to the child on leaving schozi, working 
conditions and so on. For ar.y one who 
is alive to the seriousness of the problems 
involved, problems of unerployment, 
juvenile delinquency and misdirection of 
energy, to mention only a few of the 
facts touched upon, this careful study 
should not be missad. 

Beyond the closely writter: history of 
the organisation for wzzking-clas3 


Emerson: Hts Muse and Message. 
By V. RAMAKRISHNA Rao (Univer- 
sity of Calcutta.) 

Dr. Rao prefaces his study of Emerson 
with the statement that “more is to be 
gained from him by the pureuit of sym- 
pathetic study than lost by the abjura- 
tion of superior criticism”. But this 
micht safely be said of the study cf 
any great writer, with the proviso that 
criticism need not be superior and that 
sympathy without a leavenirz of criti- 
cism can hardly Zail to be featureless. 
Unceritical laudation is, indeed, the chief 
defect of his book, and it is reflected in 
its style as well as in its substance, in 
such sentences, for example, as—“ the 
happy harmony of his sweet, simple sy-- 
labic strains bears mystic messages cf 
elevated emotion and entranced imagin- 
ation ”. 

Such sentences carry litte meaning, 
and Dr. Rao’s sincere appreciation of 
Emerson finds expression too often in 
gracious platitude. But every defect, 
as Emerson himself noted, kas its qual- 
ity, and in lavishing his sympathy m 
particular upon Emerson’s poetry Dr. 
Rao has called loving attertion to a 
side of his subject which, has been tco 
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children with which the book is mainly 
cored, there is sufficient of int=rest to 
all who have any concern with children 
or young people. One is surpnsed to 
fré s much material well compressed 
and justly evaluated, concerning s> many 
ditf=rent topics which affect the child. 
For instance the section on Play, with 
the d-ferent theories of its meanmg and 
value, will be useful to all, and even 
sp2cialists will find some new and pro- 
yocatrve ideas here. 
fJAtnough its value as a handbook is 
cleer, one feels that the emphasis on this 
practwal utility 1s unfortunate. It is of 
far greater importance as an introduction 
to zhe child as a citizen of the world. a 
world which only the child can lead to 
peace 
ELIZABETH CROSS 


mıh neglected. He recognises. of course, 
tha: Emerson was essentially a poetic 
gemu: in all he wrote, that his essays 
were Ihe expression of a spiritual imagi- 
nztion and his verse the songs of a seer. 
But  elieving that the wisdom of the 
essays is packed into the poems, he has 
devoted two-thirds of his book to a de- 
taiked study of them and of what they 
revea of Emerson’s conception of art, 
natora, the individual, love and -eligion. 
His treatment is too merely descriptive 
to brak mew critical ground, but it is 
campzehensive and enriched by liberal 
quctation. Characteristically he frequent- 
ly 3tresses the affinity between Emerson 
anc Wordsworth, but says little of their 
differ=nces, which are more significant. 
Emerson’s rare spirit was imperfectly 
grour ded in the common earth to which 
Wcerasworth was attached by ties which 
prcved eventually too strong. And a 
truz avaluation of Emerson’s achieve- 
meat as philosopher and poet demands 
crifical insight into this defect. Dr. Rao 
wa rightly sees in Emerson an Indian 
born out of his clime is too symvaathetic 
to question the basis of his transcenden- 
tasc, but he loves its superstructure 
wisel, if too well. 

Hucu PA, FAYSSET 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LITERARY CENSORSHIP 


With undoubtedly the best of 
intentions, Estelle H. Ries—in the 
February ARYAN PATH-—has signed 
her name to some most pernicious 
doctrine: a rigid censorship over the 
literature of the world. She apparently 
would adopt the policy, always felt 
necessary by dictators, of permitting 
only those things to be said or written 
that tended to bend the thought of man- 
kind into the curvature of her own bias. 
She would like, in fact, to establish a 
twentieth-century inquisition, but 
instead of having it ruled by the 
Catholic hierarchy, would govern it, 
presumably, by a group selected because 
they held more or less her own views of 
how things should be. These views 
may be the highest and best in the 
world,. but once she has set up such a 
board of censors, what is to insure that 
these beneficent views will be maintain- 
ed throughout the years to come? 


She would have writers “ give readers 
what they should have, or at least 
refrain from giving them what they 
should not have”. She neglects to tell 
- us, however, who is to say what it is 
the readers should have and not have, 
or how this is to be discovered. She 
would have writers licensed, and the 
qualifications for licence “ should include 
an ethical and constructive attitude 
toward human relations, an educational 
awareness and a social conscience”. 
Would this ethical attitude be that of 
the Roman Church, of the new German 
Aryan Church, of Theosophy, or of 
what? Would the constructive attitude 
toward human relations be that held by 
the Russian Communist party, by the 
Italian Fascists, or by the German 
Nazis? What is completely overlooked 
here is that people—with all honesty—. 
hold widely divergent views on these 
matters. The salvation of humanity lies 


in allowing them all to express what they 
honestly feel, and then to let each 
reader judge for himself. 

Writers, she feels, should recognize an 
obligation not to give “perverted 
values, false interpretations and inflamed 
passions”. By and large, however, 
authors do attempt not to give perverted 
values and false interpretations; they 
try to give and interpret things as they 
see them. Regardless of what their 
opinions are, however, there will always 

many who feel that their way is 
perverted, and that their interpretation 
of values is false. She forgets that in 
the ultimate analysis the only light that 
can illumine our path comes: from 
within ourselves. The opinions and 
sayings of others must be sifted 
through our own understanding. 

Part of her error, I believe, springs 
from an overestimation of the power of 
writers. Writers are merely the mouth- 
pieces of the world. They have grown 
up in our midst, and for the most part . 
take their opinions from our own 
mental atmosphere. They would like to 
think, perhaps, that they lead, but his- 
tory has amply proved that they only 
follow and express what has recently 
been, or is now being, thought. A 
writer who writes what the world is not 
in sympathy with will not be read. 
Whether they have influence or not how- 
ever, the worst thing we could do would 
be to place a censorship over them. At 
the best, if they had no influence at all, 
it would be harmless except to us who 
force our will on them, and to them who 
are subjected to it. At the worst, if 
they were extremely influential, it would 
be setting up an organization that sooner 
or later would come under vicious 
control, and lead to the complete undoing 
of mankind. 
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ENDS AND SAYINGS 


In the intense political upheaval 
from which Europe is suffering, the 
progress of ideas (which are the real 
forces creating the world of to- 
morrow) is being’ overlooked. Ii 
we consider only the follies of mar- 
tially-minded leaders and the res- 
ponse they call forth in the way of 
war-like preparetions by others, we 
cannot help despairing of Western 
civilization and dreading the rivers 
of blood in which mulliors will be 
drowned. By means of war or in- 
ternal revolutior. in more than one 
territory, or some other upheaval, the 
storm must break. A change in the 
order of life in Europe is due; it 
cannot be averted. But what form 
will that change take ? 

Lovers of spiricual culture, most of 
whom are also lovers o: ancient 
Indian culture, are labourirg to pre- 
sent ideas which would enable men 
to shape the New World according 
to the principles cf Soul-Science and 
Spiritual altruism. Brahma-Vidya, 
Gnosis or Theosophy, offers a way 
of life to the individual, but further 
it offers Knowl:dge for the con- 
struction of a new polity or spiritual 
foundations. In <hese pages. we have 
repeatedly showr how pows-ful and 
potent are the teachings of the 
ancient sages, which can b2 applied 
in a practical maaner in the building 
of an International State in which 
national cultures would play their 


parts to the greater glory of peace 
and progress. That this can be done 
is once again brought home to all by 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan in his latest 
volume Eastern Religions and 
Western Thought. We merely draw 
attention to it here ; a proper review 
of the volume will appear later. Sir 
Radhakrishnan has rendered a real 
service to the entire Western world 
in marshalling together those vital 
truths of India’s immemorial philo- 
sophy which can be used in the prac- 
tical task of building a new civili- 
zation. He has also rendered a ser- 
vice to his own countrymen, especial- 
ly to those of them who are en- 
amoured of Occidental modes of life 
and labour. 

Sir Radhakrishnan believes that it 
is necessary “to touch the Soul of 


mankind” in order to build “a 
world community”, “a co-operative 
cor-monwealth ”. He writes: 


To tais great work of creating a new 
patzern of living, some of the fundamen- 
tal insights of Eastern religions, especial- 
ly Hinduism and Buddhism, seem to be 
parzicularly relevant, and an attempt is 
made in these lectures to indicate them. 

All signs indicate that Mysticism is 
likely to be the religion of the future. 

Sir Radhakrishnan has certainly 
made a most valuable contribution 
towards humanity’s attempt “to 
live together and understand ore 
another ”. 
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POETS WHO WERE SAINTS 


The nation is fortunate whose 
poets are men of spiritual vision, 
who are not content with experi- 
ments in prosody or with the “ self- 
expression” of the modernist ver- 
sifier. In India from very ancient 
times many of the leading writers 
have been men deeply religious in 
the true sense. Such were the medi- 
eval poet-saints who produced 
some of the earliest, as they remain 
the best, of the writings in Marathi, 
an Indian language spoken to-day 
by over twenty millions in Central 
Western India. 

The greatest name among them 
-all is that of Dnyaneshwar, the in- 
spirer and the pattern of those who 
‘came after him—a thirteenth- 
century youth of such rare poetic 
gifts and such depth of philosophical 
insight as to constitute him a stand- 
ing challenge to those who reject the 
idea of reincarnaticn for the human 
soul. Dying at about the age of 
twenty, Dnyaneshwar left two 
immortal masterpieces which have 


given esthetic delight and spiritual 
solace to millions~an original 
work, the Amritanubhav, perhaps 
the more subtle and profound of the 
two, and Dnyaneshwar’s interpreta- 
tion of the Bhagavad-Gita, popular- 
ly known as the Dnyaneshwari, a 
spiritual classic which is paid almost 
divine honours in Maharashtra as 
“The Great Book”. Madame H. P. 
Blavatsky referred to it in The 
Votce of the Silence as “that king 
of mystic works”, and quoted from 
it more than once. 

Professor Madhav Damodar Al- 
tekar is an ardent enthusiast for the 
aspect of Indian culture represented 
by the poet-saints of Maharashtra 
about whom he writes in the follow- 
ing article. He looks upon Dnyan- 
eshwar as an Advaitist, a follower of 
Shankara, who possessed large 
tolerance. His range is vast and his 
writings, like those of all great 
spiritual teachers, hold inspiration 
and instruction alike for the simplest 
mind and for the subtlest, most 
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metaphysically inclined intellect. 
The saints cf Maharasht-a have 
had a- great effect upon Indian 
history, directly in the infuence of 
the seventeenth-century Ramdas up- 
on the Maharasatrian hezo, Shivaji, 
whose spiritua preceptor he was, 
and ‘indirectly and of fac wider 
import, in the influence of their 
teachings on “he character of the 
masses. They were al. men of 
breadth of outlook, ignoring narrow 
‘distinctions of creed and caste and 


THE SAINT-POETS 


Marathi Literature is rch in what 
may be called spiritual poetry ; it is 
even believed by some that the old 
poets, who weze rather saints than 
poets, neglected this world in order tc 
be perfectly happy in the next. One 
school of thought holds that excepting 
Ramdas, an eminent saint cf Shivaji’s 
time who was -he spiritual preceptor 
of that great Maratha hero, none o! 
the old Marathi poets teught any- 
thing useful to aational progress or tc 
worldly success. In oppos:tion to this 
stands the verdict of the late Maha- 
dev Govind Ranade, by commor. 
consent the most profound thinker 0: 
nineteenth-century India; he helc 
that the success of Shivafi was made 
possible ‘by the pioneer work of the 
great saint-poets of Maharashtra from 
Mukundraj aad Dnyaneshwar to 
Tukaram and Ramdas and that, buz 
for the inspiretion these poets sup- 
. plied and the mentality they created, 
there would have been no political re- 
volution in the Deccan. Mest of the 
early Marathe poets were men of 
saintly character who devoted all 
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devozing themselves to enlightening 
tte common people. Eminently 
practical men, they did not advocate 
running away from life but the 
doing of duty wherever one finds 
oneself. They preached that cam- 
plete freedom is complete self- 
control, victory over one’s instincts 
and Jesires. Truly, as Professor Al- 
teka- declares, “the civilisation of 
man is measured by his progress 
a.ong the lines laid down by this 
proposition.” 


OF MAHARASHTRA 


their life and energies to the service 
ol tke poor, the downtrodden and the 
ignorant. These early saint-poets un- 
doubtedly moved on a spiritual plane, 
but they were not unmindful of the 
millons who have to tread the earth, 
fight their daily battles and earn their 
daily bread. In fact, it was to suc- 
cour these that they wrote their works 
and also preached occasionally. They 
hated all hypocrisy and they incul- 
cate a Jove for industrious habits, 
cleanliness, mental as well as physical, 
end a heroic spirit that should sland 
edamant against the most frightening 
calamities. In fairness to our own 
intelectual honesty, we must study, 
therm properly and find out what they. 
stocd for and what they achieved. 
One great achievement reveals their 
democratic spirit and their concern 
for the common man—their deter- 
mination to work for the masses and 
not to serve the interests of one class 
only. They wrote in Marathi, the 
speech of the ordinary people, at a 
tim: when writing in Marathi was 
looked down upon, and some of them 
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wrote in such beautiful Marathi that 
even the finest Sanskrit compositions 
were surpassed. Dnyaneshwar, the 
greatest among them all, deliberately 
stated that the Vedas served only for 
the higher classes, but that the 
Bhagwat Geeta was for every 
one, and that he wrote in 
Marathi because he wanted all 
—including Shudras, women and 
the ignorant—to know what is in the 
Geeta and the Vedas. Eknath, three 
hundred years after Dnyaneshwar, 
proclaimed the same message. Though 
his times were not so difficult as the 
latter’s, he was persecuted by the so- 
called orthodox of his day. To write 
for all, to make even the highest 
knowledge available to all without 
distinctions of caste or sex, station or 
occupation—that was the spirit in 
which the earlier great works in Ma- 
rathi were composed. Marathi has 
been a democratic language from its 
very birth. Mukundraj lived a hun- 
dred years earlier than Dnyaneshwar, 
who flourished in the thirteenth cen- 
tury for, alas, only two decades, 
though the maturity of his, wonder- 
ful work the Dnyaneshwari and of his 
still more wonderful book called 
Amritanubhav makes us ask how such 
a brief life could pour forth such ex- 
perience and such wisdom. Dnyan- 
eshwar said that he would write in 
such a style that his words would 
compete with nectar itself, and 
those who have read the 
Dnyaneshwari will bear out the 
fact that the great poet-philoso- 
pher did not overstate bis claim. Mu- 
kundraj, a hundred years earlier, 
wrote the Viveksindhu, and though 
it is doubtful if his original language 
is preserved in the copies that we read 
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to-day, it is certain that he wrote in 
a simple style. Dnyaneshwar used 
all the technique of the art of poetry 
to make his works as charming to 
read as they were sound in their 
philosophy of life. 

Both Mukundraj and Dnyan- 
eshwar followed the Adwait doctrine 
of the great Sankaracharya, but in 
raising man to spiritual heights 
they did not forget that he is made 
of flesh and bone and that he has to 
live this life. Mukundraj, in describ- 
ing a true disciple and a true precep- 
tor, condemned hypocrisy in out- 
spoken terms and censured men who 
in order to make worldly gains pre- 
tend that they are spiritually great. 
But in the Dnyaneshwart, or Bha- 
varthdipika, as Dnyaneshwar’s won- 
derful work is also called, we get pre- 
cepts both about how to live in this 
world and how to secure the greatest 
eternal bliss. Dnyaneshwar describ- 
ed the varieties of fools and knaves 
that we meet in this world, though— 
kind-hearted and broad-minded as he 
was-—he looked upon all knaves as 
fools. What he had written Ramdas 
amplified four centuries later, in a 
more popular but much less poetic 
style. Dnyaneshwar asked men to do 
everything efficiently and cheerfully-—— 
“Whatever you do, do it beautiful- 
ly” was his message—while Ramdas 
explained the necessity for carrying 
on one’s family life in an upright and 
determined manner. Dnyaneshwar, 
in his Amritanubhav or Anubhavam- 
rit, soars to heights of thought that 
are difficult to understand except 
for intelligent and persistent students 
and explains how perfect joy can be 
attained even in this life. In fact, the 
Mukti or the Moksha described in his 
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philosophy, which as said is the same 
doctrine as thai of Sankeracharya, 
is Jeevanmukti dr the relezse in this 
life from all gr-ef and temptazion. 

Just as the scint-poets wrote for the 
masses, they wcrked in a number of 
directions to racse their level of life. 
The temple ai Pandharpur, which 
even now lakhs of devotees visit every 
year, became the shrine of 2 God who 
was democrate and who could be 
seen and worshipped by all, trrespec- 
tive of caste or station or occupation 
in life. The [myaneshwart became 
the Bible of tkis new spiritual centre 
of Maharasht-a. These saint-poets 
were believers in one ultimate Power, 
but they did noz mind the wership of 
individual gods zs a means to the at- 
tainment of the ultimate truth. They 
were firm Adwaitwadins but they 
were not intol2-ant. True reformers 
that they were, and workers for the 
masses, they possessed an abundance 
of toleration. Ihat is not to be taken 
as indicating siackness of principle. 
But they understood that before you 
could obtain the pure zold of 
principle, you must dig ir-to the dust 
of concrete worship and varieties of 
worship. 

The greatest names among these 
saint-poets of Maharashtra are Dnya- 
neshwar, Namcev, Eknatk. and Tuka- 
ram. The firs: two belonged to the 
thirteenth cenzury, Eknath to the six- 
teenth, and Tikaram to che seven- 
teenth. But before we refer to them 
individually, we might rote an im- 
portant characteristic of that glorious 
age in Marathi literature. We find 
that among the writers of those times 
there were people not only of different 
castes but ol different communities 
' as well, and they all sat tcgether and 
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treated each other with a reverence 
ard in a spirit of equality that de- 
servez to be imitated by the present 
generation. We have among the poets 
of those days men and women, Brah- 
mins and non-Brahmins, the last 
group including the so-called un- 
touckables. And there is no doubt 
abou the sincerity with which they 
wrote and preached. They were 
sttonz men and women who had bat- 
tled ivith their desires and had con- 
quered them—the greatest victory for 
any cne—and they did not believe in 
sizkl sentimentality. They were 
very humane, but they never forgave 
the wicked, whom they would punish 
with a strong hand. They preached 
non-violence, but Tukaram said in 
one cf his lines that if a scorpion en- 
terec the house of God, one must kill 
it. They were men and ‘women of 
greal common sense, and they knew 
and preached that in order to ensure 
non-violence unless you can reform 
the violent you must destroy them. 
“The protection of the good and the 
destruction of the wicked ”—these 
two planks of a sound philosophy 
heve been handed down from the 
Ehazwat Geeta, and the Marathi 
sain--poets followed that precept. A 
man may be good, they taught, but 
there are bad people who will not al- 
low him to be good, and he must bat- 
te with them. 

Sc the charge that these great 
writers inculcated timidity and flight 
from the world is a libel, arising pro- 
bhaby out of ignorance. They did not 
esk people to give up this life—they 
clea-ly stated that the way men dealt 
with their Sansar makes them fit or 
unfit for paramartk. Do the duty 
thai lies nearest, they preached, do it 
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well, and then you will be fit to per- 
form higher and ever higher duties. 
It will thus be seen that they taught 
a very valuable philosophy of day-to- 
day conduct, and though their ulti- 
mate goal was to attain spiritual 
heights, they mever believed or 
preached that that could be done by 
neglecting one’s ordinary duties or by 
doing them inefficiently or grudgingly. 
In days when Western ideas of na- 
tionalism were unknown in India, this 
teaching was really national educa- 
tion. 

They interpreted freedom as 
victory over oneself, over one’s 
instincts and desires, and they 
described complete self-control as 
complete freedom. Even after half a 
century of the new psychology, 
this proposition must stand su- 
preme as the test of ‘everything that 
is good and beautiful. The civilisa- 
tion of man is measured by his pro- 
gress along the lines laid down by this 
proposition, and let us remember that 
the Maratha saint-poets never hesi- 
tated to lay it down with vigour and 
with insistence. All this, thought- 
current has revealed itself in the later 
Marathi literature. When we study 
the Marathi poets carefully, we 
realise that Dnyaneshwar stands be- 
hind them as their inspirer and their 
standard. The tributes paid to him 
by them are as affectionate as they 
are sincere and true. 

Namdev was a sweet poet ; he him- 
self communed with God and his 
abhangas are delicious to read. But 
such was the sturdy thought of that 
day that when he was examined by 
some one to test his spiritual worth, 
the verdict given was that he was not 
perfect, because he was still entan- 
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gled in the concrete and was not able 
to grasp the abstract. 

Eknath was a family man of some 
wealth and was a voluminous writer. 
He has written a long book on the 
eleventh part of the Bhagwat Puran 
—a part devoted mainly to philo- 
sophic discussion. In the course of 
discussing high themes, Eknath gives 
sound advice on many matters of 
everyday interest. He made a name 
for being kind to the depressed class- 
es and for being absolutely free from 
feelings of anger. He edited and pub- 
lished the Dnyaneshwari and was 
evidently a very great and courageous 
man. His works do not attain to the 
poetic heights of the Dnyaneswart, 
but occasionally they remind one of 
the author of that wonderful book. 

Tukaram was a Bania by profes- 
sion and a peasant by birth, while 
Namdey was a tailor. Tukaram 
wrote a Marathi that is all his own. 
His abhangas are repeated in every 
Marathi-speaking household. His 
power of phrase-making was marvel- 
lous. He was fearless, as they all 
were, and like them all he did not 
mind giving you a bitter pill if he 
thought that it would cure you of 
your malady. Courage was their 
chief virtue, and they spoke the truth 
even when the truth was unpalatable. 
These great authors are venerated 
wherever Marathi is spoken, and 
there is no doubt that their works 
have given a peculiar status to Mara- 
thi literature. 

The story of Dnyaneshwar is very 
eventful. His father Vithalpant, a 
resident of Paithan, was going about 
as a pilgrim, when in his wanderings 
he came to Alandi near Poona, 
where he met a gentleman who gave 
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him his daughter in marriage. Some 
time after his marriage, however, 
Vithalpant grew tired of this 
life and wanted to seak spiri- 
tual truth. So one day Łe left 
his wife to go to Benares. There he 
called upon a femous Sanvasin and 
became his disciple, himsel? entering 
the fourth ashram. But he conceal- 
ed from his guru the fact thet he had 
a wife. A few years later Tae Guru, 
while on a pilgrmage, happened to 
visit Alandi, where he met tke sorrow- 
ing wife of his disciple. When he 
heard the full stcry he took compas- 
sion on her ; he went back to Benares 
and ordered his disciple to return to 
his wife and to carry out the respon- 
sibilities that he had under-aken. So 
Vithalpant again became a Gri- 
hastha, a householder, and in course 
of time he had foar children. Mivritti 
was the name >f the elcest Dey, 
Dynaneshwar of the second, Sopan of 
the third, and the youngest child, a 
daughter, was called Muktaszai. The 
four children ‘became famous in tne 
history of Maharashtra as the spiri- 
tual quartet. All of them died while 
quite young, but during their short 
span of life they made a great name 
for themselves, and in Maratzi-speak- 
ing households tasir names zre as 
venerated as those of Rame and 
Krishna. When Vithalpant wished to 
perform the threed ceremony of the 
eldest boy, Nivritti, fresh trouble 
arose. The puncits of the Jay ob- 
jected that the children werz the 
children of a sarryasin who had no 
business to have any children, and 
„that therefore they had no caste, cer- 


E tainly not the caste of Brabmins, and 


"thus the thread ceremony czuli not 
‘ be performed. It appears thaz zt this 
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shock Vithalpant again grew tired of 
life and left on a pilgrimage from 
which he never returned. The poor 
children, abandoned by their 
parents and scorned by public opi- , 
nicn, had to face life alone, and 
they faced it bravely and cheer- 
fully. They even discussed: mat- 
ters with the pundits, who were sur- 
prised at their knowledge and their 
fine conduct. The children, now in 
their early teens, decided to renounce 
the vroridly life and to devote them- 
selves to yoga and to spiritual pur- 
suits and to remove ignorance from 
pecpie’s minds. Nivritti, the eldest 
boy, became their guru, and they set 
forth upon their mission. Probably 
this single-handed struggle against an 
adverse public opinion and the at- 
tempt to establish themselves as nor- 
mal persons taught the young- people 
many things and they got more ex- 
perience in a few years than most 
people acquire in a long life. Dnyan- 
eshwar is credited with having per- 
formed many a miracle, but there 
cou_d not be a greater miracle than 
his wonderful Dnyaneshwari and his 
still more wonderful Amritanubhav. 
The literary merit of these works is 
of the highest order and their philo- 
sophy and spiritual quality have 
given solace to millions. Even Muk- 
tabai, the youngest of the children, 
was a great adept in wisdom and in 
spiritual attainments and has left a 
few abhangas. 

Namdev was a contemporary of 
Dnyaneshwar who lived a long life. 
There is controversy as to whether 
there were other Namdevs who 
lived in Dnyaneshwar’s time, and 
there appears to be sufficient evidence 
to uphold the theory that there were. 
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Be that as it may, the thirteenth 
century Namdev has left some very 
delicious @bhangas that describe his 
intense love for Vitthal, and his is 
probably the highest kind of spiritual 
poetry to be met with in any literature. 
From a man who was practically a 
dacoit he developed into @ great de- 
votee ; while perhaps this pheno- 
menon of conversion has given colour 
and glamour to his poetry, it has 
blunted the edge of pure Dnyan and 
caused him to follow a personal and 
therefore a concrete God in contra- 
distinction to Dnyaneshwar, who 
realised the highest spiritual stage 
where God and devotee become one 
and undivided. 

Eknath was a Brahmin of great 
reading and knowledge and a man 
who understood life. His heart was 
full of the milk of human kindness 
and he restated the Adwait doctrine 
once more and preached to the people, 
teaching them to be wise and fearless. 
The example of Eknath proves that 
the Maratha saint-poets were in no 
way opposed to participation in life 
or to entering the Sansar. All that 
they insisted upon was that even 
Sansar should be carried on in a par- 
ticular frame of mind, and when that 
is done, Sansar itself becomes mok- 
sha: All that one has to do is to de- 
velop that frame of mind by gradual 
study, by certain spiritual exercises, 
by yoga, or by bhAakti—devotion, 
which always meant an attitude to 
every one which proved that one 
thought of others as one thought of 
oneself, or, to put it in technical 
terms, one must see God in every- 
thing. 

Then we come to Tukaram, who 
was also born in a well-to-do family, 
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but who, when left to his own devices, 
failed in business. Then a terrible 
famine came and before his eyes he 
saw his wife and children die of 
hunger. He tasted the bitterness: of 
life to the full, and all misery. This 
was probably responsible for his death 
in the early forties. His second wife 
is reported to have been a very iras- 
cible woman, but we must remember 
that she had to support a family 
while her husband was earning prac- 
tically nothing. Tukaram devoted all 
his time to preaching through his 
abhanges. He had the power to ex- 
press his ideas in most potent words 
that are sometimes like . powerful 
drugs. He could also render high 
ideas from the Upanishads in 
the simplest and yet the most 
telling Marathi. When and where 
he studied them one cannot 
imagine, but there is no. doubt 
that his study of the Mahabharat, 
the Ramayan, the Upanishads and 
the Vedant philosophy was intensive. 
He said that he and his like (that is, 
the saint-poets) had to do all this be- 
cause they had to protect the good 
and expose and punish the wicked 
and the malicious. He asked 
people to take a long view of things 
and not to be entirely absorbed in the 
affairs of the moment. He even used 
slang in warning the people, for ade- 
quate expression was his object, and 
he did not mind using an expressive 
word even when that word was not 
favoured by what may be called po- 
lite society. 

In this connection, it may be men- 
tioned also that neither Dnyaneshwar 
nor Eknath minced his words. They 
all spoke the truth and spoke it with- 
out fear or favour. The common 
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quality of those spiritual masters was 
their fearlessness, and they imparted 
that virtue to the people of their 
time. What is called the douhle stan- 
. dard of conduct of modern educated 
people -in this country or elsewhere 
was condemned by those great 
masters. “ You should fall at the feet 
of those who act what they preach ”, 
proclaimed Tukaram. “The capital 
of the good is compassion”’, be said 
elsewhere. “ Be alone, concentrate and 
purify your mind”, was st:ll another 
piece of advice that he gave. And 
thus Dnyaneshwar, Namdev, <knath 
and Tukaram ¿re beacon-lights on 
the great road from misery to hap- 
piness, from menial slavery t com- 
plete moksha. 

The name of Ramdas mzy be add- 
ed to this galaxy. He was a contem- 
porary of Tukaram. As the >recep- 
tor of Shivaji, te was concerned with 
the actual politics of the day, but the 
stamp on his thcught is undoubtedly 
that of Dnyaneshwar. 

Apart from these, there were sever- 
al writers, less snown perhaps but 
holding the same views, who belong- 
ed to the same school and preached 
the same gospel of “seeing God in 
everything ”, truy a gospel of equal- 
ity and fratermty and of liberty as 
well, but of liberty based on the sound 
foundation of self-control. “ The ex- 
tinction of the desires and victory over 
the senses”, tha: was the technique 
of those teachers. They mad2 Pan- 
dharpur the centre of a new practical 
religion, a religicn in whick the edge 
of caste feeling was blunted, a reli- 
gion which could be adoptec. by every 
man and by every woman w-thout the 
distinction of community or class, a 
religion which laid down a definite 
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dccir.ne but which. possessed the spi- 
rit of tolerance. It was undoubted- 
ly a school of bhakti—but it is the 
glory of the saint-poets of Mahar- 
asatra that their bhakti was peculiar- 
ly free from the deification of the 
pkysicval and from the chaos into 
whicl. several bhakti schools fell on 
accoumt of confused thinking. ` 
The bhakti school, in several 
places, degenerated into one kind of 
sensualism or another, and that was 
perhaps due to the circumstance that 
a miszaken puritanism forbade every- 
thing to human beings as human be- 
ings end allowed everything to gods. 
This ‘ed also to the development of 
a false conception of God. The saint- 
poets of Maharashtra saved the Ma- 
rathi-speaking population from this 
double degeneration. They did not 
object to the use of symbols, but they 
insisted that symbols were no more 
than symbols. Sex-madness was never 
a part of the bhakti that was preach- 
ed ard practised by the Maratha 
saint-noets, and it should be remem- 
bered that they were not afraid of 
being purists. They taught a sturcy 
bhakt., and they laid down that 
bhakt: must always manifest itself in 
the dzy-to-day conduct of man. The 
technique of bhakti without right con- 
duct, the outward show of bhakti 
without readiness to treat every one 
just a3 you would treat yourself, was 
not accepted by those saint-poets as 
meritcrious. Mad behaviour or even 
wicked behaviour was never accepted 
as an attribute of a man who had 
realised and experienced the highest 
spiritual state. By giving all the fruits 
of his own actions to others, he would 
be free from the bondage of karma, 
but that never meant that he should 
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or would indulge in wrong action. He 
must act wisely and be a model to 
others. Dnyaneshwar had the supreme 
gift of expressing great principles in 
unequivocal language, and the others 
followed his lead. 

It is interesting to contemplate that 
great company of those days, men 
and women coming together to spread 
the gospel of right action and right 
knowledge, and to see how Marathi 
Literature was enriched not only by 
the educated and so-called high-class 
people, but by all classes and types. 
There were shopkeepers and barbers, 
shoeblacks and carpenters, even maid 
servants who contributed to the great 
movement. Namdev had a maid ser- 
vant, Janabai, who occupied an emi- 
nent place in that great company and 
who left some sweet abhangas. Ma- 
harashtra was roused by these 
writers ; it was made to see things as 
they are; and the awakening, as 
Ranade says, was indeed but the pre- 
paration for the great political work 
that Shivaji accomplished in the se- 
venteenth century. The saint-poets 
ot Maharashtra realised that certain 
institutions of the Hindus blocked 
their unity, blocked the solidarity 
which is the supreme need of every 
community, and they tried to remedy 
this by raising the spiritual values to 
a place above the social values. In 


modern times we may try other de- 
vices, but that does not lessen the 
importance of the service which these 
great souls rendered. They left a 
beautiful and inspiring literature— 
they have also left excellent examples 
for us to follow. Thev hated injustice 
and inhumanity and they were never 
selfish. In fact, the complete absence 
of Ahamkar or egoism, the absence 
even of the feeling that you are free 
to indulge in Ahamkar, was the key 
to their supreme spiritual loftiness. 
Their philosophic idealism is their 
greatest legacy. The jeevanmukta, or 
the person who is free from all bond- 
age even during his lifetime, has been 
described by them, and particularly 
by Dnyaneshwar ard Eknath, in a 
marvellous manner, and remains as 
an ideal for every one to aspire to. 
Eknath in an inspired moment wrote 
of the death of Krishna that he was 
not afraid to live and not afraid to 
die—but that though he was above 
life and death he did not want to live 
just for the sake of living and thus he 
departed as soon as he had completed 
his life-work. And Dnyaneshwar said 
that his Guru had raised him to such 
a state of bliss that he was able in 
his turn to give this joy to others. 
Let us pause and contemplate that 
level they had reached and try to un- 
derstand their teachings. 
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[Humbert Wolfe is both a poet and a novelist and our readers will recollect 
his article on “The Hard-heerted Moderns” in THE ARYAN PATH for February 
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For centuries there has been a 
sharp distinction between propagan- 
da and all sorts of literature. It has 
been maintained that the moment a 
work of art has any purpose other 
than to snatch something out of the 
flux and hold it fast, it stultifies :t- 
self. The difference between a rail- 
way engine of the most perfect 
stream-line type and a picture by 
Monet is quite simply that the se- 
cond has the authority of its per- 
sonal and irrevocable statement, while 
the first is domir.ated by the purpose 
for which it was constructed and 
therefore lacks all authority. While 
this view predominated, it was pos- 
sible to dismiss from serious consid- 
eration the didactic in literature as 
well as that type of writing which 
was intended to distort men’s minds 
or opinions. 

It was by no means denied to 
authors to state heir views, presum- 
ably with the abject of iniuencing 
opinion, but those views had import- 
ance only if they conformed prima- 
rily to the rules of their Art; thus 
Milton did not write a worse sonnet 
because he protested against the mas- 
sacres in Piedmont, and probably 
Dr. Johnson’s best piece of prose 
was his personal rebuke zo Lord 
Chesterfield. 

The existence of satire depends to 
a great extent upon its value in des- 
troying the abuses against which it is 
aimed. But in ‘act this is only an 
incidental, and the major triumph of 


the great satirists consists not so 
much m the success of their invective 
as :n the truth of their art to their 
own inter impulse. This point, there- 
fore, ir. all critical opinion, appeared 
to Lave been finally settled. Since the 
war, however, we have discovered in 
three or four domains, political, 
economic and now artistic. that 
our settled opinions have to be 
reconsidered if not abandoned. Who, 
for 2xample, could have foretold that 
the greater a nation’s apparent bank- 
rup-cy, the greater its wealth ? Who 
could Lave guessed that a compara- 
tive.y poor nation could abolish un- 
employment and have an actual short- 
age of abour, while two of the rich- 
est zatons in history appear to find 
it impcssible to solve the same pro- 
blem ? Who in the world of politics 
could Lave believed that a quarter 
way throygh the twentieth century 
vast populations would have been 
prepare] to surrender their opinions. 
their fortunes and their. lives to out- 
side dizection, not merely without 
murmur, but apparently with devoted 
gladness? And finally, who could 
have dreamed that in three great 
countries of the world the whole crea- 
tive intellect would be mobilised with 
the objects of battering all individual- 
ity to daath in their own citizens and 
of creat.ng in the rest of the world an 
attitude hitherto rendered possible 
only by conquests either in the 
military field or in the field of human 
imagination ? 
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All these events and tendencies, 


which before the war of 1914-1918 
would have been regarded as 
fantastic impossibilities, have now 
imposed, themselves upon us. 
It is for economists and states- 
men to work out the meaning, effect 
and ultimate results upon the world’s 
sanity and peace of the first two. It 
is for the world of letters to consider 
what, if any, fundamental change has 
been introduced into the critical ap- 
proach to Art and into its real mean- 
ing by the regimentation of men’s 
minds in this respect. We are forced, 
if we are to reach any conclusion of 
vaiue on this issue, to examine facts 
in the first place and then to con 
sider whether they have disposed of 
previous theories. No metaphysical 
doctrine, whether cognitive or zsthe- 
tic, can have any value unless it 
meets and explains the obvious. In 
this connection the obvious is that for 
some ten years in Russia, Italy and 
Germany the Arts have been under 
national control and direction. As 
with the material resources so with 
the intellectual resources, everything 
in the country is, as far as is humanly 
possible, being directed to the one end 
of securing the absolute mastery of 
the State, and through this, in theory, 
the happiness of individual citizens. 
Let us first examine the facts as 
regards the Press. In all countries 
in the world the Press at all times 
has been compelled to pay some re- 
gard to the wishes of the established 
Government. The liberty for which 
Wilkes fought in Great Britain was, 
even at its most absolute, limited by 
the possible intervention of the State 
if it felt that an individual paper was 
seriously prejudicing the National in- 
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terest. Subject to this reservation, in 
most of the European countries the 
pre-war Press had a very consider- 
able liberty. That liberty ranged 
from an almost complete freedom of 
expression in England and France to 
one rather less in Germany and con- 
siderably less in Czarist Russia. But 
even in pre-war Germany radical cri- 
ticisms of the Government of the day 
and even of the Kaiser were permit- 
ted, as was illustrated, for example, 
in the case of the celebrated “ Daily 
Telegraph ” interview. 

At this time there was the clearest 
distinction between journalism and 
eternalism in literature. There was 
no concerted relation between the im- 
pact of the Press on the popular 
mind and of literature and art on the 
same mind or absence of mind. On 
the contrary, at certain periods liter- 
ature prided itself on having no pos- 
sible connection with what were call- 
ed politics. The era of Art for Art’s 
sake implied a determination to turn 
away from everything that was hap- 
pening in the world and to concen- 
trate on something that was not hap- 
pening in one’s own mind. 

At this period, therefore, it was 
perfectly possible to say that in ge- 
neral the political outlook as express- 
ed in journals, whether in England or 
any other European country, had no 
connection with literature. No at- 
tempts were being made to influence 
men’s minds permanently or to 
change the quality of their blood. The 
authority that the Press attempted to 
assume was no more than that of a 
lion-tamer in the cage with the un- 
wieldy objects of his whip. As soon 
as the cage door was slammed be- 
hind him, he expected them to resume 
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their savage liberty of acticr. Liter- 
ature, on the other hand, has through 
the ages had cuthority over men’s 
minds of a permanent and metabolic 
character. Every time that a perfect 
work of Art has been achie-ed, it is 
certain that an alteration has follow- 
ed in men’s outlook, not ony in the 
time and place where the vork was 
produced, but down the ages in all 
times and places. If we taze an ex- 
ample upon this head, we shall see 
that the history 3f the Western world 
has been definitely affected by 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 
He interpreted a whole side =f human 
emotion in terms which imposed 
themselves for centuries, an=, by im- 
posing themselves, definitely moulded 
the minds and actions of those 
subject to their changing spell. 

That, as I say, was the tear pre- 
war distinction as between the daily 
Press and litereture, which did not 
count time. Now let us see what has 
happened with he Press. It is pos- 
sible to claim, perhaps not bo insis- 
tently, that the Press in what are call- 
ed the democratic countries :3 on the 
whole still free from regim=ntation. 
Admittedly there are influences at 
work which syrdicate opinions, but 
these are often of a financial char- 
acter and do noz necessarily imply a 
single point of view. Inde=d, rival 
groups of financiers controling dif- 
ferent organs o? the Press even if 
they use them for their cwn. pur- 
poses, will be using them in opposi- 
tion and therefore failing tc produce 
the concentrated effect of a centrally 
controlled journalism. 

In the totalitarian countries, 
however, there is no preterce that 
the Press is permitted any irdividual 
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liberty of opinion. The private 
preprietorship has been ruthlessly 
chenged or destroyed and editors 
with views unacceptable to the 
prevailing Government have been dis- 
missed, their places being taken by 
Civil Servants. This is not, in itself, 
a novelty, because at many times in 
the world’s history steps have been 
taken to control opinion. What is 
a novelty is the degree which this 
complete subjection of opinicn has 
obtained. It is in fact so marked a 
difference that it is now possible to 
consider the Press of Germany and 
Itay as a sort of musical (or un- 
musical) instrument upon which the 
Governments can play. It is true 
thal there are individual styles in the 
expression of opinion, and that the 
performers do not always reach 
the same degree of venomous 
excellence, either in attack or 
defence. But, in spite of variations, 
to a dispassionate observer it would 
appear as though the journalists 
in tnese countries are so many keys, 
white or black, which are being 
streck toe produce the rhythms and 
tun2s desired either to encourage 
their fellow countrymen or to dis- 
courage the citizens of other coun- 
tries. 

It is to be observed in this 
connection that in Russia in the 
early days of the revolution there 
emerged what was described as 
mass-poetry and mass-literature. It 
was suggested that individuality even 
in creation was contrary to the 
pro.etarian theory. One distinguish- 
ed post-revolution poet in Russia 
puklished poems in a volume with 
somre such title as “ A Million ”, or 
“A Thousand”. He meant by this 
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that he was the instrument through 
which a large number of otherwise 
inarticulate persons were expressing 
themselves. 

At the time the theory, like some 
others evolved in those days in 
Russia, was exciting, but appeared 
to be no more than a sixth-form 
ecstasy. Those who took that view 
were profoundly wrong. The theory 
contained the seeds of the whole 
propaganda movement, which in 
Germany and Italy has become one 
of the most potent influences over 
men’s minds, What has happened is 
that the Russian theory has been 
carried many degrees further. The 
State itself, as representing the total 
mind of the country, is using individ- 
uals as part of a titanic form of 
literary expression. It is no longer 
a question of one man or one news- 
paper stating a point of view and thus 
beginning to change men’s opinions. 
From end to end of the country a 
huge continuous symphony is being 
composed and, what is more, being 
played by an enormous orchestra 
under single continuous direction. 

This is not merely a_ startling 
political phenomenon. It goes deeper 
and suggests a change in the funda- 
mentals of art ; because the complete 
regimentation of all artistic expres- 
‘ sion does not end with the Press. It 
is obvious that in fiction and the 
theatre the same rigid rules apply to 
native production as in the case of 
the Press. It is unthinkable, for 
example, that there would be the 
faintest hope of any play on a demo- 
cratic basis being presented in 
Germany. Here again, the same 
relentless pressure produces a series 
of writers who, without losing their 
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literary powers, become subordinated 
to an impulse outside themselves. In 
other words, in their case for the 
Muse is substituted the figure of the 
State. Accordingly the Arts range 
themselves automatically side by side 
with the Press as forming a part of 
the same instrumental attack on the 
human mind. 

This extends even to the plastic 
arts. In Germany, what is known 
as degenerate art has been fiercely 
attacked by the Chief of that State, 
who is alleged, like the Kaiser before 
him, to have certain artistic preten- 
sions. It is not, however, on the score 
primarily of art that certain pictures 
and types of pictures have been 
banned. It is because the spirit 
which they profess does not accord 
with that increasingly imposed on all 
other forms of creative expression. 
In architecture too everything which 
is built is built to symbolise the 
domination of the State and there- 
fore of the huge over the individual 
and the small and private. 

Nothing is left untouched. And to 
our astonishment we are presented 
with, a new order (or disorder) of art. 
It is easy, of course, to say that all 
this regimentation is entirely sterile, 
and that in the long centuries which 
are the sole judge of true art it will 
be nothing but a rapidly disappear- 
ing stain. Those who are opposed 
to such direction may hope this, but 
it is by no means certain that their 
hope will be justified by events. 

In H. G. Wells's When the 
Sleeper Wakes, a world is pictured 
where literature as such is more or 
less dead and is replaced by talking 
machines and by small living theatres 
which anybody can turn on at will, 
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Literature and art as we understand 
them have almcst been forgotten, and 
no practitioner whom we should 
recognise as such is to be found any- 
where on the surface of the globe. 
There is, as always in Mr. Wells's 
prophecy, a seed of devastating truth. 
He did not, of ourse, guess by what 
means literature and art as they are 
now understood would be eliminated, 
but is it not possible that the 
davelopments nət only in Italy and 
Germany but ic Russia also indicate 
that something which was not known 
in Greece, in Rome or ir. the Middle 
Ages is now coming to pass? 
This paper is in no sense a politi- 
cal argument, ard therefcre it is open 
to the writer to enquire dispassionate- 
ly whether in fact the substitution of 
the mass for the individual is a 
practical and permanent possibility ? 
If we can assume a growing commun- 
ity both of action and thought and 
an increasing el:mination of individ- 
uality, then surely we may be 
driven to expect a literary expression 
less and less representative of individ- 
ual ideas and more and more reflect- 
ing a nation’s atitude as unre3isting- 
ly as a lake reflects the clouds that 
ficat above it. If this be so, then, from 
the first crude idea expressed in 
Russia, we might. expect to see art on 
the scale of that mountam sculpture 
in the United Stetes which occupies a 
substantial part of a range. It will 
be conceivable that the great 
arciists of the future will be 
the lineal successors of Herr 
Goebbels and whoever may be the 
Directors of Propaganda in Russia 
and Italy. This pran, in his Govern- 
ment office wth a large and 
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cometent staff, will in fact be 
writing books, plays and music on a 
vast scale, using the whole national 
mind and will as his material. In the 
same way, he would be direct.ng 
paincers, sculptors ‘and architects, 
using them as almost unconscious 
servents of their appointed destiny. 
Increasingly, a situation not unlke 
that envisaged in Mr. Aldcus 
Huxky’s Brave New World vill 
be echieved. In that world ma% 
ecnsciousness will have its mass- 
representative in all the arts. The 
oli criterion will no longer be 
applicable. It will not be a question 
whether pure beauty has been attain- 
ed. The question will be whetker 
htmen happiness, as understood in 
the rew world, is advanced by this 
or that artistic development. In a 
word. art will step down from -ts 
pedestal and become as much a pert 
of life as eating and drinking. No- 
body would be able to escape from 
it and no individual would be atle 
to alter its direction. 

Let nobody think that this is sad 
by way ef satire or extravagance. It 
is a far from unreasonable inferenze 
fram what is happening all about ts. 
We are not entitled to assume that 
the continental manifestations of to- 
day are necessarily transitory or 
tysterical. We may ‘be seeing in 
them a real departure from previous 
ideas of civilization. If that is sp, 
it is wise that we should consider 
their possible effect on the future of 
art, amd this is precisely what I have 
attempted to do in these scattered 
notes, 


HUMBERT WOLFE 


GEORGE 


WASHINGTON 


CARVER 


SCIENTIST—PHILANTHROPIST—CHRISTIAN | 


{Why shouid THE ARYAN PATH print this chronicle of the homely day of 
an unassuming Negro scientist? Because the subject of Miss B. B. Walcott’s 
reverent tribute illustrates so well the power of a high motive to sustain and to 
ennoble life. The man who lives his life with an uplifted purpose and a con- 
secrated aim makes the world his debtor. Such men ennoble whatever creed they 
profess, but they are the product of none; they are of the fellowship of all who 
are engaged in the true service of humanity without distinction of race, creed, 


sex, condition or crganization.—EDs.'] 


Dr. George W. Carver is known 
for his development of more than 
three hundred products from the 
peanut, and for his hundred odd 
products from the sweet potato. 
Many who have made the pilgrimage 
to Tuskegee to see the marvels of its 
' creative chemist know also that Dr. 
Carver has run the gamut of shades 
and tints in the colour stains, var- 
‘ nishes and paints which he has made 
from lumps of cley dug from the road- 
sides and the fields of Alabama. 

Some know that he has never 
accepted money for the hundreds of 
scientific problems that he has solved 
in his laboratory for pharmacists, 
physicians, macufacturers, farmers, 
dairymen, florisis, gardeners, dieti- 
tians ; others have heard that he has 
accepted no money from the 
hundreds of infantile paralysis vic- 
tims whom he has helped through 
his peanut-oil treatment for the 
residual effects of that baffling 
malady; a few have learned that 
the surest and quickest way to lose 
Dr. Carver's sympathetic interest in 
a project is to discuss it from the 
money angle. But to every one who 
has heard of him at all, it is evident 
that here is a man who is something 


more than “just another scientist ” 
or “just another idealist ”. 

What manner of man is this 
“wizard of Tuskegee”, who, though 
he has no interest in the commercial 
development of his products, is nei- 
ther a lazy workman nor a short- 
sighted dawdler; who, though he 
refuses money for his services, is 
neither an impractical dreamer nor 
an egocentric popularity seeker ? 
Wherein lies the secret of his power, 
a power that for more than forty 
years has commanded the interest of 
scientists and laymen from all over 
the world? l 

Dr. George W. Carver, seventy-six- 
year-old Negro creative research 
chemist, is, with the exception of 
President F. D. Patterson, easily 
the busiest man at Tuskegee 
Institute. His day begins at 4-30 
a.m. with a period of communion and 
meditation in his rooms and often 
in the woods. At 6-30 he is at his 
small round table in the Institute 
Cafeteria. At seven he is on his 
way to his office and laboratory in 
the Agriculture Building at the other 
end of the Campus. 

Only in recent months has Dr. 
Carver accepted a “lift” as he 
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swings along the road, a newspaper 
parcel in one kand and an ordinary 
paper or shoestring shcpping-bag 
swinging in th= other. The news- 
paper parcel contains, maybe, soil 
from an Alabama farm that is 
producing diseased cabbage, or 


broom straw from Florida or celery’ 


waste from Louisiana, or p=can shells 
from Georgia; it may be walnut 
leaves from Celifornia or a section 
of tree trunk from Austra:ia ; it may 
be cashew nuts from Liberia, or 
gourds from Scuth America. These 
are but a few of the thcucands of 
specimens sent to Dr. Cacver to be 
analyzed, classified, synthesized or 
recommended. 

The letters in the shcopping-bag 
have been carefully read the night 
before and the answers tucked away 
in a special compartment of his 
mind. Prompty at 8 ea@clock he 
begins to dictate answers to 75, 90, 
often more than 100 letters from the 
shopping-bag. 

By the time the dictation is out of 
the way it is 9-30 or 9-45 and Dr. 
Carver’s assistant has come in to 
bring the result of some experimenta- 
tion with the soy-bean. or ten or 
fifteen minutes they chat with the 
enthusiasm of two schoolboys ; then 
Dr. Carver throws his arm affection- 
ately over ycung Austin Curtis’s 
shoulder and they star: for the 
laboratory. 

They are interrupted at the door 
by a group of visitors : missionaries 
from Rhodesia perhazs. school 
teachers from Ohio, newspaper men 
from England, an industcalist from 
Mississippi, scientists fom India, 
farmers from Alabama cr business 
men from Calizornia. After a cordial 
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greeting and a few words, Dr. Carver 
escapes into his laboratory, leaving 
the — well-informed, enthusiastic 
younger scientist to answer their 
many questions concerning Dr. 
Carver and their, laboratories. At 
10-30 the flour-sack apron is folded 
across a chair. Then, his coat cver 
his arm if the weather is warm, the 
peanut wizard, carrying a handful 
of string and two or three diseesed 
twigs, starts for his apartment at 
the other end of the’ campus, 
stopping at the Post Office for his 
mail. He makes slow time, for he 
is stopped every few steps to 
exchange greetings with students, 
teachers, children and passing tcur- 
ists. 

Once in his room, letters that 
require immediate attention are 
placed with his cap; the remairder 
are put in a shoe-box to await atten- _ 
tion after supper. Now a half-hour | 
for recreation. The bits of string are — 
rolled into balls and added to scores 
like them in a shoe-box. What Icoks 
like a picture frame bristling with 
nails isetaken from a shelf and a ball 
of varicoloured rags is drawn fom 
a box. Dr. Carver threads the bic- 
ture frame as one threads a loom; 
then with a shuttle fashioned from 
a toothbrush handle he goes cover 
and under; in less than twenty-five 
minutes his long, deft fingers take off 
a gay little woven square and p.ace 
it with others later to be put togecher 
for a warm counterpane br ght 
enough to bring cheer into the drab- 
test cabin and cheap enough for the 
poorest family. 

Twenty-five minutes to twelve: 
tze diseased twigs now come in for 
attention. Two heavy books hold the 
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scientist’s attention until five minutes 
to twelve. Then he is off to the 
cafeteria and his plain wholesome 
fare. 

Half or three-quarters of an hour 
later Dr. Carver is on his way back 
to work. Apron on, he checks experi- 
ments in the laboratory, then settles 
down to dictate answers for urgent 
letters and then several pages for an 
article requested by a Southern news- 
paper. After dictation comes an 
hour of conference and work with Mr. 
Curtis in the laboratory. While the 
flour-sack apron is being folded away 
and the office closed, Dr. Carver and 
his assistant talk of fungi and soil. 

The talk continues as the two 
enter the little green coupé and drive 
down a country road to inspect a tree 
or a field or to gather plant speci- 
mens before going to Dr. Carver’s 
apartment. The aged scientist waves 


__* . good-bye and calls final instructions 


as Mr. Curtis drives off to the new 
Carver greenhouse and the experi- 
mental garden plot. 

Then Dr. Carver starts to work; 
a strange plant from Oregon to be 
identified; a tree disease to he 
classified ; a substitute to be found 
for an expensive imported drug being 
used by a drug manufacturer ; two 
infantile paralysis sufferers to be 
treated ; a piece of croker sack to be 
washed and dyed to be made into a 
beautiful wall-hanging ; a shirt to be 
mended ; and some new water colours 
(made by Mr. Curtis from osage 
orange and coffee grounds)' urging 
the artist Carvers magic brush to 
turn them into lovely landscapes. 

All too soon the clock chimes 
quarter to five—time to go to the 
dining-hall. By a quarter past Dr. 


Carver has finished his simple supper 
and is back in his room awaiting 
an infantile paralysis patient. The 
patient gone, there is an hour’s visit 
with Mr. Curtis. The older man 
talks of his hopes and plans for the 
perpetuation of the work to which 
he has given his life; he reads from 
the Bible verses that have been his 
shield and buckler through the 
years ; he brings out priceless manu- 
scripts of which the world has not 
yet heard ; the young scientist who 
has been chosen to carry on his work 
listens reverently. 

Then the day’s mail is drawn out. 
Mr. Curtis slits the envelopes and 
wrappers. Dr. Carver reads aloud 
several letters to discuss them with 
his assistant. Soon the latter says 
good-night, cautioning Dr. Carver 
not to sit up too late. 

“This has been a pretty easy day. 
I think I'll stay up a half-hour later 
than usual.” 

At ten o’clock his light is out. 
The busiest man in Tuskegee ends 
what he calls an “easy day”. 

If one asks him about his power, 
or his ability or his knowledge, he 
looks toward his questioner, but ap- 
pears to see through and beyond to 
some far distant point while he 
replies, thoughtfully’ shaking his 
head :— 

“<I will lift up mine eyes to the 
hills from whence cometh my help: 
my help cometh from the Lord’ I 
have no power, I am simply an instru- 
ment. Whatever I do, it is simply 
the Great Creator working through 
me. I, George Carver, do not amount 
to anything, unless I am in tune with 
the Great Creator. He has put all 
these things—the roots and the herbs 


and the grasses—here for 1B to use; 
they are here for us—for yom and me, 
if we only keer in tune with Him— 
to hear. ‘ Acknowledge Hom in all 
thy ways and He will drect thy 
paths.’ Where some people make 
their mistake is to think th Creator 
is going to do it all, They zre wrong 
——the Great Creator simply points the 
way, it is left foz us to worz out the 
means to reach the goal. To do that 
we must have vision, for ‘ were there 
is no vision the >eople perih ’.” 

If there is any secret to Dr. 
Carver’s power, we find tt =mbodied 
in those words >f his—impi cit faith, 
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hard work and vision. Indeed, -he 
quotations cited are the very bone 


-and marrow of Dr. Carver’s philo- 


sophy of life. 

During my life I have met three 
people whose spirituality was so 
poent as to make me feel that here 
indeed was one who walked with 
God. Dr. Carver is one of those 
persons. The other two were the late 
Dean Edward Increase Bosworth of 
Oterlin, Ohio, and Charles F. 
Andrews, the English scholar who 
has lived and worked many years in 
India with that country’s magnificent 
poet Rabindranath Tagore. 


B. B. WALCOTT 


I unveiled the mystery of the Self 

And disclose= tts wondrous secret. 

My being was an unfinished statue, 

“Incomely, rorthless, good for nothing. 

Love chisell=i me: I became a man 

And gained knowledge of the nature of the universe. 
I have seen the movement of the sinews of the sky, 
And the bloz€ coursing in the veins of the moon. 
Many a nigit I wept for Man’s sake 

That I migtt tear the veil irom Life’s mysteries, 
And extract the secret of Life’s constitution 

From the ladoratory of phenomena. 


MUHAMMAD JORAL 


THE PANTHEISTIC PATH 
A PERSONAL APPROACH 


[John Stewart Collis is the author of The Poetic Approach to Reality and 
other books. Here he examines the implications of Pantheism, using Madame 


Blavatsky’s definition of Pantheism. 


Madame Blavatsky does not say that the earth is mere shadow : the implica- 
tion is that the shadow is a symbol—the symbol of illusion. Madame Blavatsky’s 
conception of the philosophical doctrine of Maya is not the commonplace one. We 
append to the article a few extracts which will show Mr. Collis and others like 


him what Theosophy teaches.—EDs. ] 


‘In her admirable question-and- 
answer book, The Key to Theosophy, 
Madame Blavatsky allows the En- 
quirer to ask—“ I once heard one of 
your members remarking that Uni- 
versal Deity, being everywhere, was 
in vessels of dishonour as well as in 
those of honour, and, therefore, was 
present in every atom of my cigar 
ash! Is this not rank blasphemy ?” 
To which the Theosophist replies, “I 
do not think so, as simple logic can 
hardly be regarded as blasphemy. 
Were we to exclude the Omnipresent 
Principle from one single mathema- 
tical point of the universe, er from a 
particle of matter occupying any 
conceivable space, could we still re- 
gard it as infinite ? ” 

What is the central point of the re- 
ligious problem to-day ? I would say 
it is this: that while the modern 
mind now experiences intellectual dis- 
comfort in conceiving of an external 
God, while it cannot visualise such a 
thing, it nevertheless realises that God 
must be retained in some shape or 
form. This modern mind does not 
find that it can fall back purely and 
simply upon Nature, upon Pan, and 
allow that mystery to be the absolute. 
It would prefer to retain the THEOS. 


Thus Pantheism is found by many 
to be satisfactory, since the Deity is 
retained and attached to the visible 
universe and at the same time reliev- 
ed of anthropomorphicality. That 
happens to be my own approach, 
though how far it can be considered 
satisfactory for every one is a matter 
of opinion ; for to reach the goal this 
way calls for certain a priori person- 
al inclinations. It may be useful if 
I give my own account of what I 
mean by Pantheism or what Panthe- 
ism signifies by experience for me. 
As I was born before the death of 
Queen Victoria my theological itiner- 
ary can be guessed in advance. First 
the child’s acceptance of the Elderly 
Gentleman with an actual face, beard 
and long forehead, existing “up 
above ” somewhere—as taught by my 
parents according to the fashion of 
the day. He even had a Son. Then 
at eighteen the inevitable rejection of 
that God and of that Son, the period 
of agnosticism or atheism, the turn- 
ing away from religion altogether. 
‘Many people remain in this state 
permanently, though when they be- 
come respectable householders they 
embrace a loosely conceived form of 
piety. There are those who find that 
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the initial pleasure which zeme with 
agnosticism socn dies out and a de- 
jected emptiness follows—in which 
state of mind they write canfised and 
confusing books about it. There are 
those who, at this period, enter the 
Roman Catholic Church. There are 
those in whom such a -ension is 
created by thes2 problems that they 
are compensated by the mystic 
experience—the complete experience 
of bliss and illumination and 
apprehension of unity. 

These are some of the well-known 
paths taken after the stage of scepti- 
cism and rejection. There :s another 
path which seems to me és satisfac- 
tory as the complete mystic experi- 
ence—and less dangerous. That is 
the quiet mystic experience, the quiet 
religious experience of Neture wor- 
ship. This War can hardly be cho- 
sen intellectually by any one; it de- 
pends upon a prtort inclinations. It 
was my Way, and I followed it blind- 
ly owing to the inherent faculty I 
possessed of beirg moved kv Nature. 
Modern civilization, while making 
love of nature stronger amongst a 
few, certainly militates against the 
use of that source of inspiration by 
the many. 

Nature has been my stend-by on 
all critical occasions. Wher in 1918 
I was training in vario:s Army 
Camps while stil a few m=xnths un- 
der killable age, ] found that the only 
subject talked akcut was sex. After 
parade every one went in search of 
girls. I was too green. Instead I 
sought out trees and quiet spots, 
where I received immediate restora- 
tion. Nature ha3 never shone down 
upon me so brigh-ly as in those days ; 
never have trees seemed so wonder- 


ful es when to the musketry squad 
they were merely “Prominent Ob- 
jects ” to be fired at ; never have mea- 
dows made so beautiful a picture for 
me as when I could compare them 
with the extraordinary academy of 
drawings on the lavatory walls of the 
barracks. 

At one time I was on the verge of 
becoming ordained. I went to a theo- 
logical college. It then became clear 
that I was in the wrong plaœ and 
barkmg up the wrong tree. 
The season was October—one of the 
most beautiful I have ever known. 
Ever” afternoon I went far out into 
the country till I reached a special 
lane, a special field, and a special 
wood. There I came to my decision 
not to be a clergyman. Nature lifted 
me up into an ecstasy and an ap- 
preheasion: theology had dragged 
me down into despair and confusion. 
I took with me each day Norman 
Gale’s Country Lyrics. I read over 
and over again lines which I must 
quote in remembrance and grati- 
tude :— ( 

We stood upon the forehead of the hills, 

And lifted up our hearts in prayer ; 

And as we halted, reverent, 

Me emed that Nature o'er us bent, 

That she did bid us sup 


From bread she gave and from her cup. 
There at her large communion did we 


reast, 
Herself the Subszance and herself the 
Priest. 


Thet was one of the most vital and 
even Cramatic experiences of my life, 
and I hold those hours in loving me- 
mory. Nature was then, as always, 
the rock upon which I have built my 
churck. 

But I did not really become aware 
of this until many years had passed. 
I mean that I did not know that my 
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simple experience of Beauty would 


prove to be my rock-bottom creed. I. 


was far too intellectual to understand 
that the recognition of beauty ts sal- 


vation. For years I dwelt in the valley’ 


of the shadow of intellectualism. I 
passed into that dreary place and 
it certainly seemed to me at one time 
that there was no way out. I fought 
the intellectual problems—the pro- 
blem of evil, the nature of God, His 
geographical position, the meaning of 
life—until I was exhausted. I could 
not pass the monster. “ Apollyon 
straddled quite over the whole 
breadth of the wav, and said, ‘I am 
void of fear in this matter ; prepare 
thyself to die ; for I swear by my in- 
fernal den, that thou shalt go no fur- 
ther ; here will I spill thy soul. ” Yet 
I was not slain and I did pass 
through. For even in that valley I 
was continually sustained by beauty, 
and one day the great idea alighted 
upon my mind that Beauty was 
Truth—and I knew that my search 
was over and that not I but Ap- 
ollyon was slain. 

To put the matter more plainly— 
since the above cannot be understood 
save by those who have no need to 
read it—the beauty exhibited by na- 
ture at last came to me as a signal, 
@ sign, a promise, an answer, an in- 
timation of ultimate harmony and 
purpose in the universe. I found my- 
self satisfied that fundamentally there 
was nothing to worry about—and I 
said farewell to argument. 

I therefore cali myself a Words- 
worthian—that is, a follower of the 
true Wordsworth, the poetic Words- 
worth, not the timid and mentally 
confused one. I follow the poet who 
felt glad messages of affirmation ris- 
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ing up within him in the presence of 
the mountain, the sounding cataract, 
and the deep and gloomy wood. His 
highest experiences such as are ex- 
pressed in Tintern Abbey I have not 
had and do not now need. I remain 
on the humbler plain of the Prelude 
in which we find the greatest of all 
apostrophes ever raised to the bright- 
ness of the Promise that is written in 
characters of beauty across the earth. 

That is what I mean by Panthe- 
ism, and what Pantheism signifies for 
me. These signals of beauty cause 
me to believe in, to quote Madame 
Blavatsky again from the same Key 
to Theosophy, “a Universal Divine 
Principle, the root of ALL, from 
which all proceeds”. That is as far 
as I go. Madame Blavatsky goes 
further and deeper. She does not see 
the earth as a sign but as a 
shadow. Objective and material 
nature she calls an “ evanescent illu- 
sion”. “ When we speak of the Deity”, 
she says, “and make it identical, 
hence coeval, with Nature, the eter- 
nal and uncreate nature is meant, and 
not your aggregate of flitting shadows 
and finite unrealities.” As all things 
proceed from the invisible to the 
visible, from the unknown to 
the known, from the infinite 
to the finite, it is no doubt 
truer to call the earth an illusion and 
a shadow of Ultimate Reality ; and 
those gifted beings who can hear the 
voice of the silence and feel at one 
with things unseen have no need of 
outward signs. That is Pantheism in 
a complete and final form. My own 
approach here may not be accurately 
described as Pantheism in its com- 
plete sense, and Wordsworthianism 
might be a better word for it. My 
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chief aim, how2ver, has been to try to 
give a Clear icea of whet Pantheism 


ens 


signifies to me, even though I may be 


„using the term in a narrow sense. 


JOHN STEWART COLLIS 





MAYA OR ILLUSION 


[So great a œnfusion prevails among 
students of phacsophy, anc misunder- 
standing is so general amonz the 
ordinary people about the doctrine of 
Maya, treated in an able and irterest- 
ing way in the above artice, that we 
think it useful t cull and collate a few 
highly pertinen: and  illummating 
thoughts presexed in The Secret 
Doctrine of H. F. Blavatsky, firs: pub- 
lished in 1888.—Eps.] 


The Universe is called, with every- 
thing in it, JTAAYA, because all is 
temporary theres, from the ephemeral 
life of a fire-flr to that o3 the Sun. 
Compared to tke eternal immutability 
of the ONE, and the changelessnass of 
that Principle, the Universe, wih its 
evanescent ever-changing farms, must 
be necessarily, in the mind of a 
philosopher, no betzer than a will->-che- 
wisp. Yet, the Universe is real ough 
to the conscious beings in it, which are 
as unreal as it is tself—I. 274. 


All that whick 4s, emanates from the 
ABSOLUTE, whick, from this qualifi- 
cation alone, stamds as the one and cnly 
reality—hence, everything extrencous 
to this Absolute the generative and 
causative Element, must be an ilusion, 
most undeniably. But this 1s only so 
from the purely metaphysical vier. A 
man who regards himself a mentally 
sane, and is sa regarced br his 
neighbours, calls tne visions of an sane 
brother—whose hallucmnations make the 
victim either Fappy or supremely 
wretched, as the zase may b2—ilLisions 
and fancies likewise. Buz, where 1s 
that madman for whom the hdeous 
shadows in his deranged minc, his 
illusions, are not. ‘for the time being, as 


actual and as real as the things which 
his pkysician or keeper may see? 
Everything is relative in this Universe, 
averything is an illusion. But the 
experience of any plane is an actuality 
“or the percipient being, whose 
consciousness is on that plane; though 
the said experience, regarded from tke 
purely metaphysical standpoint, may te 
conceived to have no objective reality.— 
L. 295-6. 


Maya or illusion is an element whica 
enters into all finite things, for every- 
thing that exists has only a relative, not 
an absolute, reality, since the appearance 
which zhe hidden noumenon assumes 
for any observer depends upon his 
pover of cognition. To the untrained 
eye of the savage, a painting is at first 
én unmeaning confusion of streaks and 
daubs of colour, while an educated eye 
sees instantly a face or a landscape. 
Ncthing is permanent except the ons 
Łicden alsolute existence which contains 
in itself the noumena of all realities. 
The existences belonging to every plane 
of being, up to the highest Dhyan- 
Chohans are, in degree, of the nature 
cf shadows cast by a magic lantern on 
z= colourless screen; but all things are 
relatively real, for the cogniser is also a, 
reflection, and the things cognised ar: 
therefore as real to him as himself. 
Whatever reality things possess must be 
looked for in them before or after thev 
kare passed like a flash through th= 
material world ; but we cannot cognis= 
any such existence directly, so long as 
we have sense-instruments which bring 
cnly material existence into the field of 
gur consciousness. Whatever plane our 
corsciougness may be acting in, both we 
and the things belonging to that plane 
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are, for the time being, our only real- 
ities. As we rise in the scale of develop- 


ment we perceive that during the stages’ 


through which we have passed we mis- 
took shadows for realrties, and the up- 
ward progress of the Ego is a series of 
progressive awakenings, each advance 
bringing with it the idea that now, at 
last, we have reached “reality”; but 
only when we shall have reached the 
absolute Consciousness, and blended our 
own with it, shall we be free from the 
delusions produeed by Maya—TI. 
39-40. 


Matter existing apart from perception 
is a mere abstraccion.... In strict 
accuracy—to avoid confusion and mis- 
conception—the term “ Matter” ought 
to be applied to the aggregate of objects 
of possible percep-ion, and “ Substance” 
to noumena; ior inasmuch as the 
phenomena of our plane are the creation 
of the perceiving Ego—the modifications 
of its own subjectivity—all the “ states 
of matter representing the aggregate of 
perceived objects” can have but a 
relative and purely phenomenal exist- 
ence for the children of our plane.... 
This does not recessarily lead to the 
conclusion that it is the same on all 
other planes.... The co-operation of 
the two [Cosmic Substance and Cosmic 
Ideation] on the planes of their septenary 
differentiation results in a ‘septenary 
aggregate of phenomena’ which are like- 
wise non-existent per se, though concrete 
realities for the Entities of whose 
experience they form a part, in the same 
manner as the mecks and rivers around 
us are real from the stand-pomt of a 
physicist, though unreal illusions of 
sense from that of the metaphysician. 
It would be an error to say, or even 
conceive such a thing. From the stand- 
point of the highest metaphysics, the 
whole Universe, gods included, is an 
ilusion ; but the illusion of him who is 
in himself an illusion differs on every 
plane of consciousness ; and we have no 
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more right to dogmatise about the 
possible nature of the perceptive 
faculties of an Ego on, say, the sixth 
plane, than we have to identify our 
perceptions with, or make them a 


' standard for, those of an ant, in its mode 


of consciousness. The pure object 
apart from consciousness is unknown to 
us, while living on the plane of our 
three-dimensional World; as we know 
only the mental states it excites in the 
perceiving Ego. And, so long as the 
contrast of Subject and Object endures 
—to wit, as long as we enjoy our five 
senses and no more, and do not know 
how to divorce our all-perceiving Ego 
(the Higher Self) from the thraldom of 
these senses—so long will it be impossible 
for the personal Ego to break through 
the barrier which separates it from a 
knowledge of things in themselves (or 
Substance). That Ego, progressing in an 
arc of ascending subjectivity, must 
exhaust the experience of every plane. 
But not till the Unit is merged in the 
ALL, whether on this or any other plane, 
and Subject and Object alike vanish in 
the absolute negation of the Nirvanic 
State (negation, again, only from our 
plane), is scaled that p2ak of Omnisci- 
ence—the Knowledge of things-in-them- 
selves ; and the solution of the yet more 
awful riddle approached, before which 
even the highest Dhyen Chohan must 
bow in silence and ignorance—the un- 
speakable mystery of thet which is called 
by the Vedantins, the PARABRAHMAM.— 
I. 329-30. 


Esoteric philosophy, teaching an 
objective Idealism—though it regards 
the objective Universe and all in it as 
Maya, temporary illusion—draws a 
practical distinction between collective 
illusion, Mahamaya, from the purely 
metaphysical stand-pcint, and the 
objective relations in it between various 
conscious Egos so long as this illusion 
lasts—I. 631. 


H. P. BLAVATSKY 


THE ETHICS OF PUNISHMENT 


[Abul Hasanat is the author of Crime and Criminal Justice and writes this 
article out of long personal experiznce as Superintendent of Police in Bengal.—Ens. ] 


The forms of punishmen{ have 
varied with its objects. Among pri- 
mitive peoples generally the object 
was to wreak vengeance upon 
the offender and to get rid of the 
culprit who had endangered th2 pub- 
lic. In one phase and a very pro- 
longed one, suffering and expiation 
were believed to be the main cbjects. 
Only gradually did other objects of 
punishment come to be recognised, 
such as restraint and deterrence and 
later, restitution and reformation. 

At the present moment all these 
come in, in varving proporticns, in 
any idea of punishment. though the 
views of the various schools of peno- 
logy differ greatly. The Kadical 
school, which is inspired by extreme 
humanitarianism, denounces zll re- 
action against criminals excep! oral 
persuasion and the strengther:ng of 
public sentiment against them. Ac- 
cording to it, the object of reforma- 
tion is best furthered by giving free 
play to the spontaneous repressive 
effects of nature to which the ofender 
is exposed through his crirns, taough 
some radicals do admit that punish- 
ment is a tutelary function of the 
state. Christ would ask him who was 
without sin to “ cast the first stone”. 
Count Tolstoy’s motto was “ Resist 
no evil by evil.” Perhaps Mahatma 
Gandhi’s doctrine of Ahimsa would 
also support this school. 

The value and the efficacy of 
punishment can be considered first. 
Punishment was early justifiel by 


transcendental considerations. God 
or Gods were supposed to be placat- 
ed by making the sinner and the 
criminal suffer. After this view 
weakened, social considerations were 
urged in justification of punishment. 

Two essential ideas are contained 
in the concept of punishment as an 
instrument of public justice. (1) It 
is inflicted by the group in its cor- 
porate capacity upon one who is re- 
garded as a member of the same 
group. The loss of reputation or 
social degradation which follows a 
crime is not punishment except 
where this is deliberately administer- 
ed by the group in its corporate 
capacity. (2) It means pain or 
sutfering produced by design and 
justified by some value that the 
suffering is assumed to have. Thus 
the confinement of an insane person 
iS Not punishment although it 
involves suffering. Many of the 
modern methods of dealing with cri- 
minals are not punishment in the 
above sense of the term and merit the 
name of “treatrnent”” rather than of 
punishment. 

As to the necessity and the utility 
of punishment, its supporters urge:— 

‘7) Punishment serves to liqui- 
date the human urge for retribution. 
It serves, moreover, to check and 
control the urge. It is commonly 
believed that the criminal deserves to 
suffer. This suffering when imposed 
by the corporate society becomes the 
political counterpart of individual] or 
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group revenge. It is implied that if 
the offender go2s unpunished, either 
or both of two contingencies will 
follow : the victim will seek individ- 


ual revenge where he is strong or :; 


backed by friends and supporters, or 
he will be reluctant to offer evidence 
and the state will be handicapped in 
dealing with criminals. ; 

A crime stimulates in the victim 
and in an indeterminate group of 
other individuals an indignation 
which tends to express itself in indi- 
vidual hostile acts. But when it is 
known that corporate action will be 
taken against the offender and that a 
fitting punishment will be imposed, 
the feeling of indignation is relaxed 
and the desire for revenge disappears. 

(2) Punishment is deterrent. In 
the first case the fear that punish- 
ment will follow crime should deter 
the potential criminal. This is illus- 
trated by the terrible picture drawn 
of a state of punishment to be experi- 
enced by wrongdoers in the supposed 
worid to come. Undoubtedly, a great 
many men have been and some are 
still deterred from improper acts by 
such intimidation. Criminal law is 
itself a gigantic system of producing 
virtue by intimidation. 

Secondly, wken punishment is ac- 
tually inflicted, it is hoped that the 
offender will realize that the threat 
was not a mere empty hoax but 
something really to befall him and 
those like him. It deters the man 
punished because the disagreeable 
memory is retained. 

The psychological basis of this 
effect is the “avoiding reaction” of 
all organisms to what has given them 
pain. Even a child learns to avoid 
fire after burning its finger once. It 
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is thus hoped that a criminal will re- 
member the punishment - he has 
undergone and avoid the circum- 
stances that occasioned it. 

(3) Punishment is reformative. 
Criminals modify their conduct so 
that they can successfully avoid the 
pain. One means for this is reforma- 
tion, brought about either by creating 
fear of repetition of the punishment, 
by creating the conviction that crime 
does not pay, or by breaking habits 
that criminals have already formed. 

(4) Punishment helps social 
solidarity. It is asserted that respect 
for law grows largely out of opposi- 
tion to those who violate the law. A 
writer maintains that the significant 
value in punishment consists in “ the 
legal sentiments, legal conscience, or 
moral feeling which have been deve- 
loped in the general public by the 
administration of the criminal law 
during previous generations, and 
which have become so organized that 
they regulate behaviour spontaneous- 
ly almost like an instinct ”. 

We must now: consider the other 
side and examine the limitations of 
punishment. 

(1) Let us consider the retri- 
butive structure of punishment first. 
It must be admitted that we instinc- 
tively react indignantly to injuries 
caused to us, just as any other organ- 
ism gets infuriated when molested. 
So far our reaction is natural. _If a 
man hits me, I feel inclined to pay 
him back. But in the case of human 
punishment the link between stimu- 
lus and punishment is not always 
established by nature. It is often 
merely socially determined. When a 
direct offence against the person is 
committed, the reaction may be a 
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natural one. But our superstitions, 
our customs, our taboos have had a 
great share in determining what is 
crime. 

We do not live wholly by instincts. 
‘Even in the animal kingdom, al- 
though in some cases stimulus and 
response have been nicely adjusted, in 
many maladjustment has been 
possible owing to a conditioned or 
acquired reflex. In certain cases the 
stimulus may be a false signal call- 
ing forth a response withau: biolo- 
gical utility. 

Such maladjustment has, in a great 
many cases, occurred in a socio-cul- 
tural reflex. Punishment has a 
natural retributive basis in part but 
it has also an artificial structure. So 
when a crime ceases to be a crime, 
the social urge for punishment in res- 
pect of that crime also loses in inten- 
sity till non-expression of the reflex 
results in inhibition or total extinc- 
tion. While lunacy was a crime, the 
lunatic aroused as much indignation 
as does a criminal at present, dut the 
same society has, m the course of a 
century or two, changed its attitude 
entirely for one of sympathetic 
attention. 

Ideas have changed and severity 
of punishment has ranged from ex- 
treme brutality to comparative leni- 
ency at the presert time. A revolu- 
tionary change has taken place in 
respect of education of children. 
From the “spare the rod and spoil 
‘the child ” ideology we have travelled 
far. It is just possible that the very 
idea of punishing the adult offender 
may in time disappear. 

(2) The deterrent effect of 
punishment has some limitations. 
Psychologists take objection to the 
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practice of scaring children by threats 
of bogeys and ghosts. Even intimi- 
dation by conjuring up pictures of 
future torment does not find favour 
with them. The mind in a state of 
perpetual fear cannot be a healthy 
mind, any more than can the body 
about which the possessor remains in 
constant anxiety be a healthy body. 

The hope that offenders will 
retrain from crime through the 
‘avoiding reaction” to pain already 
suffered, is not altogether without 
limitations. The great majority of 
criminals escape punishment through 
influence, lack of sure methods of 
detection, etc. Again, punishment 
instead of deterring may only deve- 
lop caution. The criminal thinks not 
of reformation but of the best means 
of avoiding punishment. 

The criminal is urged by desires 
and encouraged by the fact that he 
can take precautions and that in only 
a microscopic percentage of cases 
are criminals actually punished. For 
one in jail there are hundreds 
outside. 

Then, *there is the case of the cri- 
minal from necessity. The one that 
commits crime at the pinch of his 
stomach has hardly time to think of 
the consequences. Suppose, for 
example, that a dog is confined in a 
corner of a room without food and 
there is food scattered about the room. 
Could you with a rod in hand pre- 
vent him from finding food? Beat 
him as much as you lke, the 
poor thing will have to go his 
way as long as he can move. This 
may sound like coddling criminals, 
but I am far from advocating that. 
There are many arm-chair criminals 
going unsuspected and there are 
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others who take and stick to crime 
by choice, but, finally, there are 
thousands whc are in the tight 
clutch of circumstances from which 
they would fain be free but cannot. 
These are like the confined dog. 
Some so-called “ habitual criminals” 
are men like these; as the appella- 
tion embraces them as well as cri- 
minals by choice, it has been increas- 
ingly difficult to deal successfully 
with the class as a whole. 

This aspect is often forgotten. 
Enhanced punishment of habitual 
offenders is cften applied and as 
often fails to deter offenders. If you 
scan the fruits of their exploits and 
the rising scale of punishments 
inflicted, you will exclaim, “ All this 
for so little!” What is the good of 
visiting on the recidivist the same 
punishment which his relapse proves 
to have been futile in the first 
instance? What doctor will repeat 
a course of treatment that has 
repeatedly proved a failure? In 
such cases, what is wanted is a 
change in the mode of treatment 
rather than the enhancing of a 
penalty already inflicted. 

There are people who think that 
imprisonment is not distasteful to 
these fellows and that they are rather 
attracted by it. I camnot reconcile 
myself to thinking so. These fallen 
creatures are human enough to 
realize that liberty is not to be met 
with within those walls. Even lower 
animals when confined feel distinctly 
uneasy. Perhaps the expectancy of 
sure food crosses some minds, espe- 
cially when a morsel outside is diffi- 
. cult to get, but is such a state very 
creditable to conjecture ? 

(3) . The reformative effects of 
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punishment are extremely limited. 


The prevention of a specific act by 
means of punishment does not prove 
that punishment has promoted the 
social welfare. The good accomplish- 


' ed thus may be more than offset by 


general attitudes produced by the 
punishment. A child may be 
deterred by punishment from lying, 
but the punishment may entail 
other undesirable consequences ; he 
may develop a “ fear complex” ; he 
may be alienated and estranged. In 
like manner, even when a particular 
crime is successfully prevented (more 
often it is not), the state may create 
undesirable attitudes in criminals or 
in the public, disrespect for law, lack 
of patriotism, unwillingness to sacri- 
fice for the state, lack of initiative, 
and in general, a sodden and shift- 
less character. The most serious conse- 
quence of punishment is loss of self- 
respect. And the offender’s self- 
respect is the basis of all successful 


efforts for his rehabilitation. The 
eminent psychologist McDougall 
writes :— 


“Physical punishment is effective 
as deterrent chiefly because and in so 
far as it is a mark of the disapproba- 
tion of the community. But a man 
when he has once been convicted and 
jailed for crime, has lost his regard 
for social approbation and disappro- 
bation. Such self-respect as he retains 
no longer feeds upon the esteem of 
the community at large; rather it 
turns to satisfy its cravings by 
demonstration of skill, wit, and bold- 
ness in defying the law.” 

Sutherland states :— 

“Reformation means not only a 
determination to change one’s char- 
acter, but a constructive process of 
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organizing and reorganizing char- 
acter. Materials for the zcnstruction 
of character are therefor2 necessary, 
and pain does not furrish these 
materials. One must hzve stimula- 
tions, patterns, suggest.ons, senti- 
ments, and ideas presented to him. 
And the individual must davelop his 
definitions and attitude by practice, 
generally in a slcw and gradual man- 
ner, in association with o-ber human 
beings. One mast have an appre- 
ciation of the velues which are con- 
served by the law, and this can be 
produced only by assimilating the 
culture of the group.” 

I need not refer to other minor 
evils of punishment. The whole idea 
that punishment reduces crime is 
based on hedonism, on the assump- 
tion that people regulate their be- 
haviour by calcwations of pleasures 
and pains. Mary criminals never 
consider the penalty; many are 
psychopathic or feeble-minded. 
Many, again, act under stress of 
emotion. Variou3 are the causes of 
criminality, which fact has led to the 
formation of the present “multiple 
factor ” theory of crime. 

If we turn frora the individual to 
the community ard consider the way 


it has reacted to the criminal, we shall 
frd not only the few values of 
punishment we have indicated 
influencing it but an admixture of 
all sorts of motives, active and 
passive, of revenge, of inherited pre- 
judice, of vanity, etc., etc. The 
punishment has been a means of re- 
leasing the emotions and using up 
the propelling forces in an effort to 
get even with the particular individ- 
ual who has disturbed the commu- 
nity. It would be far more satis- 
factory in the long run to use the 
interests, emotions, and wishes in a 
more controlled way to produce an 
eventual modification in the situa- 
tion. 

The old attitude dies hard. Our 
relizious and educational systems 
anc. our social codes were full of 
instances in which our moral indig- 
naton invariably took the form of 
purishment. These sadistic features 
are fast disappearing. In the field 
of criminal justice, the procedure of 
science will slowly but surely replace 
the idea of punishment with one of 
“treatment”, and the spirit of 
revenge must be superseded by one 
of sympéthetic interest and a genuine 
desire to effect real reformation. 


ABUL HASANAT 


WHAT IS FREEDOM ? 


{Miss Marv Frere has written two novels, a play and some poems.—EDS. | 


The word freedom must surely be 
on people’s lips more than any other 
word at the present moment. Yet 
when one asks these same people for 
a definition, how few can give it! 

Many people look upon freedom as 
a condition under which they can give 
vent to their particular vices, others, 
as a means of forwarding their as- 
pirations. To some it is a faith, ad- 
mitted but not understood, while for 
others still it has the flavour of a ne- 
bulous dream scarcely applicable to 
the grim reality of their lives. To 
most it is, at its worst, an untidy 
phase, or, at its best, a comfortable 
state of being which demands little of 
them, little besides keeping the word 
in their vocabulary, ready to use the 
minute their personal desires or am- 
bitions are in any danger of frustra- 
tion. But at its best it is far more 
important, and at its worst far more 
dangerous than that. 

To go round in circles seems to be 
a natural tendency of both man and 
beast. But nature can be both cruel 
and shortsighted. Freedom is a 
straight road that finds no place for 
long in such deviations. And it is 
not the easy rcad that so many of 
its travellers would have one believe. 
But then these same travellers are 
often unable to read the signposts, 
and they may be on quite another 
road without realising their error. 

To wander az will is not freedom 
if the will is lacking in a sense of 
direction. It merely leads to self-in- 
dulgence, which is one of the worst 


forms of captivity. No man is more 
fatally bound than the man who falls 
a victim to his own beltefs. On the 
other hand, aspirations which can 
find fulfilment only in an atmosphere 
of ease are hardly necessary to the 
world. It is belittling the human race 
to make circumstances the boundary 
of man’s achievement. For it is in 
the soul of a man that his existence 
takes shape. i 

Then consider the faith in freedom 
that to many is almost a religion in 
itself. So blind is their belief that 
it often becomes the channel through 
which many adversaries enter, and 
these same advocates become slaves 
through not being alert to their 
danger. Of what use is faith without 
understanding ? Faith will not sup- 
ply an explanation or a way out, any 
more than a belief in mathematics 
will solve a problem. 

More remote still is the dream of 
freedom. Yet what is more cunning 
than this dream, hovering in the guise 
of a guardian angel over ignorance 
and poverty and crime? When the 
dreamer awakes he may find himself 
behind prison bars. 

Freedom can also be a cloak for a 
most insidious form of dictatorship, 
the dictatorship of malice and lazi-- 
ness and selfishness. Malice is more 
destructive than the sword, for it cuts 
both ways. Laziness prevents all 
progress in thought and action. Sel- 
fishness puts its followers out of the 
ranks of the pioneers and creates re- 
volutionists. So it will be realised 
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that certain qualities which have 
iheir source in a mistaken sense of 
freedom can be far more dangerous 
than a dozen military dictators in the 
flesh. 

On the other side are the banners 
of the broad-minded. With what a 
flourish of trumpets people proclaim 
their broad-mirdedness! And what 
a fruitless experience it is. “ Every 
one is entitled to his or her opinion”, 
is a favourite phrase, -ecking in 
imagination and in vision. Imagine 
being broad-m:nded about mathe- 
matics ! Human opinions, when they 
arise from momentary reactions, are 
often best not expressed. They fall 
in unprepared ¢round and spring to 
weedy growth which is.uneble to sur- 
vive the smallest storm. 

One of the intallectual justifications 
for the cultivation of freedom is that 
it promotes spir-tual growth. Gener- 
ally the argument ends there, with 
a gesture of complete satiszection. A 
terrific point hes been scored. But 
what kind of spiritual growth is it 
that blooms in such unhealthy soil 
and under such conflicting elements ? 
Would we not pity the mathematician 
who had to find a solution under such 
conditions ? And yet surely freedom 
should evolve from an exact principle 
just as much as mathematics or any 
other science. In fact it must, 1f we 
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are coing to get anything constructive 
frorc it. 

Spiritual growth is not the result of 
freecom, but freedom follows spi- 
riiu growth. Freedom is aot the 
seed. tt is the flower. 

Freedom is an indestructible power 
becaase it is man’s rightful inherit- 
ance That is why the tyrannical 
clain. of one man’s ideas over other 
men is the opposite of freedom. But 
each man should be his own tyrant. 
Fer cAthout discipline there can be no 
freedom. People are apt to forget this 
wher they use freedom merely as an 
excuse for hypocrisy. Where there is 
principle there is no room for hypo- 
crisy And the principle of freedom 
lies, not in belief or in action, but in 
unde-standing. 

Freedom is not an experiment. It 
is a xremendous truth. It mekes no 
concessions to the lies about itsalf, but 
gives to its followers its own unfetter- 
ed proof. Only those who are willing 
to fird out its exactness will under- 
stanc this truth. It is time we stop- 
ped alking quite so much about 
freedem until we have found out 
what it means and can demonstrate 
it in the life of the individual as 
well as in the life of the natian. 

So this is the paradox. Freedom is 
alaw a spiritual law which preserves 
the li e of man. 


MARY FRERE 
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This story illustrates the plastic power of the image-making faculty. Partic- 
ularly does it become powerful ın a pregnant woman, who is then physically 
and mentally in a highly impressible state. She may thus, as in this story, stamp 
upon her child the image which has agitated her consciousness the most. Such 
an effect can be involuntary and unconscious or, as in this story, voluntary and 
conscious. This explains the many cases of persons bearing a strong resemblance 
to old friends of their parents whom they have never seen or met. The whole 
subject is fully explained by Madame Blavatsky in Isis Unveiled, Vol. I. pp. 384- 
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A tragic occurrence in the life 
of a friend, whom I met durmg the 
years of my education in Germany, 
first stirred me seriously to wonder 
about predestination and pre-ordina- 
tion in this existence. 

One morning, bewildered, I gazed 
upon the lifeless face of my friend. 
I had left him the previous 
night in seemingly good spirits, when 
together we had enjoyed a farewell 
Kommerz of our fraternity. What 
could have befallen him within those 
few hours? I had come to bid him 
good-bye, for I was to return the fol- 
lowing day to America. I stared at 
the ghastly sight, unable to utter a 


word. A nurse held a steady grip on ` 


his night wrist under obvious strain 
to watch his pulse. The serious 
countenance of the physician express- 
ed doubt, as he stood firmly and with- 
out noticing my arrival by a chair in 
which had slumped a despairing wo- 
man—the mother. My eyes search- 
ed the doctor for an explanation. 
When at last I caught his attention he 
motioned to me to leave the room 
with him. Alone with him in the 
adjacent study I listened, stupefied, 
as in a low voice the old man drew 
before me a picture of the gruesome 


occurrence on that memorable morn- 
ing. Evidently, my friend had come 
home near midnight and withdrawn 
to his study to read, as frequently 
he would do. But on this occasion 
practically all papers and drawings 
had been cleared off the desk, out of | 
files, and burned in the fireplace. A’ 
pile of fragments still rustling in the 
change of atmosphere gave evidence 
of the strange action. For hours an 
ominous stillness had permeated the 
villa. The boy’s mother had lain 
awake—ill at ease. 

The melodious chimes of a West- 
minster hall clock had called the hour 
of five, when an uncanny urge drew 
her to her son. But before she could 
don her robe, a heavy thump, fol- 
lowed by the sound of upset furniture, 
rang through the hall. Bewildered she 
ran to his room—there to behold 
with terror... her son... on the 
floor ... slain ... in a pool of blood 
from the severed artery of his left 
wrist. 

My thoughts were in a whirl. I 
knew not what to say to enlighten 
the old man, to ease the grief of the 
family. I stared into the fireplace. 
Like a flash passed before me the 
two years of my acquaintance with 
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Martin Gerhardt. A thought came 
to me—of his invention—tcvarwork— 
a breakdown. No—I denied that. He 
was too athletic. I stepped to the 
Kamin, where a charred piece of 
heavy paper had attracec me. I 
picked it up and held it out to the 
physician : “ The world has lost an 
invaluable invention, doctcr; not I, 
perhaps no one will be ab_e to com- 
plete it. It was to have beer Martin's 
life’s work. He has been working on 
it incessantly.” As the rfhysician 
took the blackened paper from me, 
another fragment fell to the floor. 
Also charred, it cbscurely snowed the 
_ outline of the upper half cf a girl’s 
- face. 

- <“ Will he pull through ?” I queried, 
anxiously. The doctor hesitated. 
“Don’t know, one chance in a 
thousand, waiting for his father... 
blood transfusion.” “Let m2...”’, I 
pleaded. There shone a rew ray of 
light in the old man’s eyes. For a 
moment he looked at me questioning- 
ly. Then his arm about my snoulder, 
to lead me out of the room. ne mut- 
tered with a sigh of relief: “Lets 
hurry, son!” My blood test proved 
satisfactory and I met -he first 
emergency in saving a life 2ndeared 
to me. The next morning I woke up 
somewhat weak but soon found 
strength in the satisfaction that my 
sacrifice had not been in vain. While 
my friend was still in a state of coma 
which was expected to last for a day 
or two, there was now hop: for his 
recovery. 

There being no more the{ I could 
do for Martin or his parents at the 
time, I departed for America as sched- 
wled—but with wondermen: in my 
heart as to what it was all ebout and 


if ever I would get to the bottom of 
the mystery. 

Shortly after my return home I 
recerved a letter from my friend 
advising me that he wished to thank 
me in person as soon as he was 
strorg enough for the voyage. 

Martin Gerhardt arrived in May, 
and after we had planned a future to- 
gether, we took a jaunt by motor 
acrces country to the Pacific Coast. 
This journey then brought about a 
deeper mutual understanding than 
years of association in everyday life 
coul have done. We travelled as 
two truly American boys—in a little 
Ford roadster, laden down with tent, 
bedding, paraphernalia and provi- 
sions. While Martin likened us un- 
to Zizeuners or gypsies at the start, 
he soon forgot European formalities. 
Indeed, he enjoyed this unique way 
of seeing the country, where together 
we celighted like homing pigeons in 
our nightly camps by the side of 
silve-7 brooks, under the swishing of 
fragrent trees. Out in the open 
space, away from customary 
comforts and service, men bare their 
true characters. By the crackling of 
camp fires after wearisome days 
speaks the heart of man to man of 
the secret and sacred things it holds. 
And # was in one of these tranquil 
night: when Martin disclosed to me 
the s#ddening experience of his life. 
When I had = questioned him 
about his last great invention 
I beceme aware how at the moment 
his <eatures changed. Disillusion- 
ment. hopelessness, yes, cold indiffer- 
ence vere expressed in his gesture to 
pass the matter up. I understood. 
Martn had destroyed his plans 
durinz that dreadful night, burned 
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the drawings of all the minute details 
which even he might not be able to 
recall. Silent we sat, staring into 
the camp fire. After a while he spoke 
in a voice that sounded distant and 
cold: “The basic principle of 
my psychology—that unbounded 
strength is acquired through attune- 
ment with the cosmic—was shattered 
in the first acid test, to transfer and 
practicably materialize mental force 
vibrations in life. We may attune 
with the cosmic and listen to nature 
to enrich our mental capacity to such 
an extent that we can exploit and 
master nature’s inanimate material 
resources, but to become infused with 
these vibratory forces so profoundly 
that we may relay them for materi- 
alization in another human being— 
that seems to be a problem—of super- 
human strength of mind. I lost 
mastery....I felt the urge of 
regeneration, the need of new blood, 
to help to carry on this tedious work 
on my invention for the benefit of 
humanity when my own strength 
would be declining ... a son. 
There was a co-ed, a whdlesome, 
bright, young country woman study- 
ing philology ; she was to bear that 
son for me—the son whom I pre- 
meditated in faithful attunement with 
the cosmic—the man whom I had 
visualized to carry on where I left 
off.” He hesitated as if to check the 
emotion which had softened his voice 
while he was speaking of the girl —. 
“ She lost the child —Disillusioned, I 
was overcome with despair that faith, 
the very essence of life, as I then had 
seen it, should not in concerted action 
with my cosmic attunement have 
better demonstrated the force of 


thought vibrations. Bereft of my- 
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belief, the motivating force of my 
life, I became cognizant of my fur- 
ther uselessness ; my soul once more 
sought the woman whom I loved and 
who had failed me. Once more I 
would unfold before her soul the 
strong mental picture of my work and 
the vision of our future, for ever then 
to....perhaps, fade into nothingness 
.... With me. But the state of coma 
in which you then found me was not 
the nothingness I had anticipated— 
rather, with greater fervour than in 
consciousness I still would seek in 
her the vehicle for the execution of 
all the plans which I had not mater- 
jalized in life. You brought me 
back to life and since....I have 
wondered....if....” He rose to 
stir the fire, then turned to me and 
smiled cynically. I could feel for 
my friend in his disappointment and 
understand his attitude. I did not 
agree with his view-point on the 
workings of faith, for it was clear to 
me that with his scientifically 
trained mind he had tried to use 
faith in something like a scientific 
formula, subjecting its means 
and ways of demonstration to 
the force of the mind. Cautiously 
I refrained from bringing the sub- 
ject up again, in the firm belief that 
in time experience would lead to a 
proper adjustment. 

We continued on our trip, gave 
little thought to to-morrow and spoke 
less of the deeper things of life. and 
when we came to the end of our 
journey my friend was ready to 
launch with me into business as we 
had planned. Fortune then was 
kind to us and as time went on we 
became known through several inven- 
tions which together we had brought 
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out. (But despite his untiring 
efforts Martin Gerhardt was unable 
to solve the problem of his inven- 
tion that had confronted him when 
first we met.) 

Nearly thirty years had passed, 
whilst our business had developed to 
great proportions and prominence, 
with branches in varicus parts 
of the world, when I visited one of 
our affiliated faccories in Eerlin. 

As I was resting in my totel room 
the evening before my departure, the 
telephone rang. Nervously a man 
asked me in broken Englizh for an 
interview. When I answered him 
in German that I was not <ble to see 
him because I was preparing to leave, 
the man pleaded with me in such 
surprising firmness of tone in his 
own tongue, to grant him just a few 
minutes regarding an invention which 
would surely intezest me, tzat I gave 
way to his emphatic appeal. . 

It was just before dusk. A purple 
sky reflected in the tall windows laid 
a queer haze of cclour upon the gold- 
trimmed, ivory furniture. Grotesque 
small figures came through the lace 
curtains, slowly moving over the pale- 
green rug, the walls and the whole 
room. 

A knock at the door—nry caller. 
As I got up to greet him....was 
it the light....had my eyesight 
suddenly failed me ?....I was taken 
aback.—-Speechless—as if p2trified— 
I stared at the young man....the 
very image of Martin Geraardt of 
thirty years ago. Embarrassed he 
made excuses for disturbing me while 
evidently at rest. I bade him sit 
down and he immediately presented 
his business. Still I  coald not 
follow his conversation, as he 


umrclled a drawing before me, 
because I was so bewildered by his 
uncanny likeness to my friend Mar- 
tin (Gerhardt in his youth. 

The young man pointed out some 
details on his papers and soon 
arrested my attention. As he was 
proceeding with his explanations— 
suddenly—I grasped the immense 
idea. Like a revelation unfolded 
before me the problems of Martin 
Gerhardt’s invention—solved. “ Man, 
where did you get this?” I 
burst out. But the boy was calm 
on tis own ground. “Worked it 
out nights, for four years”, and 
firml:y he added: “It works and I 
can Drove it by the model....Are 
you interested?” “Yes, yes, of 
cours2”’, I said, still bewildered, for 
my mind was now far away in New 
York seeking Martin Gerhardt. To 
pick up the thread of conversation I 
muttered: “Your name is.... ?” 
“Gerhard Strefey”’, he came back 
quickly, “and I am working for 
your company here.” “Have you 
shown this to anyone?” I asked 
eageriVe ‘No one”, he said. “ Very 
well, then, Mr. Strefey, shall we 
take a look at the working model ?” 

He lived in a tenement district, 
where in a small room I should 
witness the greatest invention in its 
field, where I saw the incredible feat 
accomplished wherein my friend 
Martin had failed. After the demon- 
stration the boy asked me to come 
to his living quarters and meet his 
mother, pointing out with pride: 
“For I owe it all to my mother ; she 
has saved and skimped for me to 
make this expensive model possible.” 

His mother, a wholesome German 
woman of about fifty was busy 
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preparing the supper table. While 
somewhat surprised by her son’s 
unexpected company she greeted me 
heartily and invited me to partake 
of their simple fare. I accepted 
because I wanted to talk to both of 
them to see if now I could get.to the 
bottom of the mystery. 

When during the conversation I 
asked the boy if he would like to go 
to New York with me, he looked at 
me in wonderment, then at his 
mother, and clasping her hand he 
smiled: “Remember our covenant, 
Mother ?—together all the way.... 
—May mother go too?” he queried 
of me with a certain urge. “I'll 
phone to Mr. Gerhardt”, I said 
businesslike. ‘ He is the president of 
our company. You know of course 
that Martin Gerhardt controls your 
factory here also.” “Martin Ger- 
hardt!....Did you say Martin 
Gerhardt ?” asked the young man 
in unconcealed surprise and then 
looked questioningly at his mother. 
Embarrassed for the moment, her 
face flushed, she met her son’s eyes 
and nodded. Excited, he exclaimed: 
“You mean Martin Gerhardt of 
Leipzig ?—He is a friend of Mother 
—they were kids together.—Since 
childhood I’ve heard mother speak of 
him, praise him, make me want 
to be like him—Now, I shall 
meet the man whom I have admired, 
whom I have idolized.” In ec 
stacy he left the table. “We’re 
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going, Mother!” he called, as the 
door closed behind him. The little 
lady tried to make excuses for her 
son’s spontaneity : “ You will better 
understand when you know that 
Gerhard never knew his, father ; my 
husband fell in the war eight months 
before the boy was born. ‘Therefore 
he clings to the ideal which needs I 
had built to fill his life and to spur 
his aspiration. And this ideal was 
Martin Gerhardt, the man I have 
adored since youth, but whose life I 
felt I was not equal to suffice. But I 
conceived and mourished and bore this 
boy in the soul-desire to fill the void 
in my life, to see in him greater still 
the great man I lost. Never through 
all the trying years have I lost faith 
that some day, somehow, my boy 
would come face to iace with the 
man who is the spiritual cause of his 
being and of his worthiness. This is 
the happiest day of my life....” 
There were tears in her eyes as softly 
she concluded, “I want you to take 
the boy to him—alone—they need 
one another.” 

When I was phoning that night to 
New York to give Martin Gerhardt 
all details of my incredible experience 
I had to shout at him to stop his 
countless questions and come to the 
point if I should bring the boy and 
the mother too. “Of course, you'll 
bring her—but by all means.... 
their boy, my spiritual issue !”’ 

HERMAN MERTEN 


ON “THANK YOU ” 


[J. Vijaye-Tunga is z Sinzhalese Buddhist who has been resident in London 
for some years, and is the acthor of Glass for My Feet—Evs.] 


i have been thinking of “ Thank 
you”. Nothing is used so much, 
neither the telephone, nor the re- 
volving door, nor even gas for cook- 
ing. A wholesate ban on its use for 
just one day might have graver re- 
sults than a General Strike. “ Thank 


you” is one of the first things that . 


strike the Oriental in Europe. The 
idea is very old and is a familiar one 
in Asia, but its widesprezi tse to- 
day is Europeen and is a concomi- 
tant of democrecy. Even to-cay the 
Duchess will not condescend <o say 
“Thank you” to the foozmsa who 
holds open a door for her, but even 
she is constrained to say it zo the 
hotel page who hands her a telegram. 

In the feudal East, which, in the 
. popular imagination, is a synonym 
for politeness—bows and salaams 
and genuflexions ad rauszam— 
“Thank you” is like radium, pre- 
“cious and strictly measured. One 
never thanks servants, one never 
thanks the lower castes foz ary ser- 
vices rendered and elders never thank 
youngsters. On the othe: hand, I 
knew a Bengali Brahmin punc_t who 
regarded it as a serious larps2if any of 
his pupils—male or femele—failed 
to rush up to touch his fest the 
moment they saw him. His memory, 
so good with Sanskrit syntar, had 
room to record such lapses and the 
culprit received some punishment or 
other, though bii a pinprick, in some 
devious way. 


While “ Thank you” is European, 
gratitude is one of the strongest sup- 
ports of Asian ethics. Ching’s 
Ancestor Worship is based upor it; 
the loyalty of the Japanese to his 
Emperor, as the direct descendart of 
the Creators, male and female of 
Nihon or Nippon, is explained b7 it; 
and the Ceremonies for the Dead 
among all Asiatics are to be traced to 
it. From time to time my mcther 
dreams of her dead father. She re- 
gards the dream as the manifestation 
of a desire on the part of her parent 
for a taste of the essence of material 
needs such as food and drink and 
clothing. And each time, withm a 
day or two after the dream, she duly 
gives alms to the Buddhist prissts, 
specifying her reason, and they on 
accepting the alms convey the 
“merit”? to the dead. 

Our sense of gratitude extends to 
animals and plants, to everything 
in fact except those fellow human 
beings who are ordained to serve us. 
If we are good masters, we help: on 
their Karma, and who krows 
but that in the next birth hey 
will be our masters and we their ser- 
vants ? But the animals who crve 
our needs are entitled to our gvati- 
tude. So are the elements anc all 
those so-called “inanimate” things 
—streams and hills and trees. A tree 
that gives us shade from the sum is 
to be given our gratitude. The grain 
and vegetables, which become our 
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food, likewise deserve our gratitude 
for having come to seed and to 
fruition for our benefit 

But the exchange of “ Thank 
you” between man and man is 
rarer in the East. The little court- 
esies of everyday life, the little acts 
of thoughtfulness and of kindness— 
these we expect either as our due or 
as an act of merit in the doer—but 
we do not accord them so much 
notice as will embarrass the other 
person. The minimising of one’s own 
importance or of the importance of 
anything one might do for another, 
which is characteristic of the Chinese 
and the Japanese, comes of this 
attitude. And with all Asiatics there 
is no returning of thanks for your 
thanks. At best you try to look your 
appreciation, and the eyes of the 
“inscrutable” Oriental can light up 
with feeling. When a Chinaman 
says “Tho’-Shé”: (Many thanks) or 
“ Shiu-Shé”, it is accepted in silence 
or replied to sometimes by “ All 
right”, the equivalent of “ Please 
don’t mention it”. 

In Ceylon I was taught my 
parents to say “Stuthi” (“Thank 
you” in Singhalese) whenever I 
received any present. This meant a 
very limited use of “ Thank you”. 
“Stuthi” is a fairly current courtesy 
among the Singhalese, subject to that 
qualification. The older folk and the 
priests always say, whenever you do 
them a kindness, “ May you accumu- 
late merit |” 

When I first went to India I asked 
my Mahratta friends what I should 
say for “ Thank you”. The question 
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was not one that they had been asked 
before, and after a prolonged discus- 
sion they agreed I should say 
“ Shabash”’, which means “ Bravo ”. 
It is suitable enough when somebody 
makes a speech, and is frequently 
used because everybody in India is 
either making speeches or listening 
to them, but you can’t say “Shabask” 
to your host’s wife after she has 
served you a fine meal, I muttered it 
on a few occasions in the early days, 
but, realising I was doing something 
idiotic and slightly priggish, I gave 
it up and got on very. well for years 
afterwards without once saying 
“Thank you” in Indian. 

This attitude of not returning and 
not expecting thanks is, once it is 
raised to the level of ethics, highly 
commendable ; it has its roots in the 
doctrine of detachment which plays 
so important a part in the Hindu- 
Buddhist philosophy. When Arjuna, 
perplexed by Sri Krishna’s exhorta- 
tions to him now to devote himself 
to Knowledge, now to Action, im- 
plored him: “Declare one thing 
determinately, by which I may 
attain the highest good”, Sri Krishna 
went on to make himself clear : 

He (the man of perfect understand- 
ing and who has control over his senses) 
has no interest at all in what is done; 
and none whatever in what is not done, 
in this world ; nor 1s any interest of his 
dependent on any being. Therefore 
always perform action, which must be 
performed, without attachment. For a 
man performing action without attach- 
ment attains the Supreme. 

Again our ethical concepts are 
responsible for the absence among us 


athe intimate kinship of Nature, visible and invisible, demands our proper recogni- 
o 


tion. This is succinctly brought out in ‘Géta—III, 10-15. 


is said—‘‘ He who enjoyeth 


what hath been given unto him by the Gods and offereth not a portion unto them, is 


even as a thief.”—Eps, 
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of so many of the superficialities of 
Western social etiquette. In many 
instances these have so degenerated 
as to make people attach rmmportance 
to the least important things, thus 
creating for themselves ut-erly false 
standards and inducing in themselves 
a superficiality of nature and a false- 
ness of feeling and of speech, all of 
which must affect personal character. 
The second of the five daily precep‘s 
of the Buddhist—-not to speak un- 
truth—is quite impracticable accord- 
ing to the demands of Western pro- 
prieties. Not only does one commit 
a minor sin oneself but—what is a 
greater sin—one is involvirg another 
in it, when one gets one’s secretary 
to tell the caller: “Sorry, but Mr. 
Smith is in conference; he cannot 
see you.” Or when one asks one's 
parlour-maid to say: “I am sorry, 
Mrs. Smith is not at home.” In 
each case it is a lie, though one which 
is described as a white lie. 

Like all Orientals coming to the 
‘West, I was, to begin with, quite 
impatient at the innumerable 
“Thank you’s” which seemed 
strewn like sand all alonz my way 
from waking time to sleeping. I was 
annoyed at being thanked 5r buying 
a cup of tea. I was impatient et 
being thanked at every turn for the 
merest trifles. And the accented 
thanks, usually from dear ald ladies, 
seemed the imsincerest. ‘‘ Good 
Lord ”, thought I, “surely there is a 
limit to the gamut of accented 
‘Thank yous’! Wha: would 
happen if I really did something for 
them which entitled me to heir last- 


ing gratitude? According to the 
obvious scale, surely they could Go no 
less zhan give their lives for roe.” 

And the barometric variation ot the 
“Trank you” is most devastating 
to one’s faith in and judgmert of 
one’s fellow human beings. It would 
be most edifying to make a sound re- 
corc. of the crescendo of “ Thank 
yous” when, say, having given 
a h2lf-crown tip to a cabman, you 
kept on, adding three more  alf- 
crowns at intervals of ten seccnds. 
‘The ~everse process should be record- 
ed too. How it goes cown 
dim:muendo, ending in scowls, curses 
and who knows what diabolic irzan- 
tations at dead of night as the offend- 
ed :ne remembers the offence—of 
omission or commission—in the 
lonel7 hours. 

Afer ten years of the democcatic 
West however, I have come to reog- 
mize the place and the purpos- of 
“Thank you” in social intercomrse. 
Further, I am quite ready to Zake 
umbrage at silence when the words 
are expected. In fact, I have dropped 
acquajptances for the sake of a 
“Thank you” that was not farth- 
cam.ng when it was due. For 
“Thank you” is essentially our re- 
cogrmion of the other pereon’s 
thoughtfulness or consideration cr of 
his appreciation of us and is to that 
extent unselfishness. It would be pre- 
ferab.e if unselfishness extendec to 
the lerger things of life, but bette its 
presz1ce in minute specks than 
its tctal absence ! 


J. VIJAYA-TUNGA 
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THE MEETING PLACE OF EAST AND WEST* 


After reading Radhakrishnan’s 
Eastern Religions and Western 
Thought with a continually mount- 
ing enthusiasm for what seemed to 
me the unimpeachable truths of the 
message it contains, I paused before 
sitting down to write to consider an- 
other statement I had recently 
read—the source is of no import- 
ance-——-which warned me that great 
as is the prevailing power of truth, 
to read it with an assenting mind is 
not enough. The quotation is as 
follows: “Though one man receive 
inspiration from Me, and write it 
in a book, yet when it cometh to 
thee it is indirect inspiration and is 
not binding upon thee save in 
so far as My direct inspiration upon 
thee moveth thee to receive it.” I 
shall have occasicn to refer to the 
implications of that statement in my 
conclusion, but let us first gonsider 
what it is that Radhakrishnan has 
to say. 

One of the dominant themes that 
runs through these nine correlated 
essays is the defence of the Hindu 
religion—which derives directly from 
the truths of the Ancient Wisdom— 
against the charge of separation and 
passivity, of turning the thought in- 
ward and proceeding through the 
rapt contemplation of the Unity to 
that knowledge of it which leads by 
absorption into the One to the an- 
nihilation of the temporal personality. 


“Eastern Religions and Western Thought. By Sir S, RADHAKRISHNAN. 


Clarendon Press, 15s.) 


That indeed is the Way of Wisdom, 
but for reasons that are all too 
obvious, it is the way above all 
others that provokes the criticism 
of the Western mind. We Europeans, 
even the few rare spirits who in the 
face of the great evils that appear 
to be enveloping us at the present 
time, still bravely preach and prac- 
tise their sublime belief in Divine 
Love, resent and regard as an in- 
stance of pure self-seeking (as it is 
if we consider it as the search for 
the true self) this ascetic separation 
from a world that is in such dire 
need of help. For which reason 
and, also, it may ‘be, because there 
is none among us who is capable of 
following that advanced road, even 
our most devoted and tolerant 
religious thinkers impatiently allege 
this desire for separation from the 
physical world to be the main 
object of Hindu practice, an allega- 
tion that Radhakrishnan is here 
concerned to disprove. 

His method in most of the essays 
is that of the scholar, by way of 
religious history. and epistemology. 
He is well fitted for the post of 
teacher in this connection, and the 
first chapter is a reproduction, 
“slightly revised and expanded”, 
of his Inaugural Lecture delivered 
at Oxford University in October 
1936, on the occasion of his appoint- 
ment to the newly founded Chair of 
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Eastern Religions and Etkics. He 
begins with an examination of 
Greek thought in the peciod of tts 
highest development, that is to say 
in the fifth and fourth centuries b2- 
fore Christ, laying stress more par- 
ticularly on those Socratic dialogues 
which illustrate the blef that 
“Human nature is fundamentally 
good, and the spread of enlighten- 
ment will abolish all wrong. Vice 
is only a miss, an error. We can 
learn to become. good. Virtue is 
teachable.” This is one of the earliest 
statements in the Westzrn world 
of this prime essential to all 
religious beliefs, the adumbration af 
that concept of the need for 
universal charity which wes later to 
` ‘be so widely preached and so rarely 
practised by those who professed 
and called themselves Christians. 
From that point onward it is un- 
necessary here to trace the further 
development of Western religion 
to the point at which, so 1t kas been 
said, Christ has at the present time 
“a hundred million soldiers”, fully 
armed and prepared to make war 
not only against those whom they 
regard as “unbelievers”, but with 
a still more bitter animosity against 
one another, in the cause of some 
vaunted dogma that earch party 
considers an essential of salvation. 
Thus we continue with unabated 
vigour the greatest civil war in 
history, a war that has been fought 
on innumerable battle fislas during 
the past nineteen hundred -ears. 
Nevertheless this very crit.cism— 
which must not be attributed in 
those terms to Radhakrisanzn—may 
display in the critic the same spirit 
that he himself criticizes; and there 
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is a danger that a too supericial 
reading of this book may point tb the 
conclusion that the endeavour to 
present Hinduism as the true seurce 
from which all other religions are 
derived, may in turn present an 
aspect of sectarianism. This, 20w- 
ever, is guarded against up i a 
point by an insistence upon H ndu 
toleration which is clearly state] in 
such a passage as the following, tak- 
en irom the chapter on “ The Meet- 
ing of Religions ”. 

The man of faith, whether he be 
Hindu or Buddhist, Muslim or Caris- 
tian, has certainty and yet there is a 
difference between the two pairs. “The 
attitude of the cultivated Hindu and 
the Buddhist to other forms of woship 
is one of sympathy and respect, and not 
criticism and contempt for their own 
sake .... Faith for the Hindu does not 
mean dogmatism.... While full of un- 
questioning belief the Hindu is at the 
same time devoid of harsh judgment. 
It is not historically true that in the 
knowledge of truth there is of necessity 
great intolerance. 

We may endorse the letter of that 
statement and wholeheartedly ap- 
prove,she spirit that inspired it, Sut 
if we go no further than this, it re- 
mains dialectic, an intellectual 
argument based upon premises taat 
we hav2 not yet examined. And for 
this reason, however well-founded 
may be the facts of those last three 
affirmations, we must go a lictle 
further before we are satisfied taat 
Radhakrishnan’s claims for Hindu- 
ism present anything more than -he 
exposition of a religion which, while 
it is more inclusive and therefore 
more tolerant than any other, nev=r- 
theless does not completely avoid 
the errors of dogmatism, even in 
claiming that it has no dogmas, 
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For the stages of dogma range in 
a long series from the simple affirma- 
tion of belief in this or that spiritual, 
intellectual or, alas, physical con- 
cept of God down to those more or 
less logical rules of belief which 
descend from the sublime to the 
ridiculous according to the degree 
of enlightenment found in their 
teachers. “ Whoever will be saved 
must thus think of the Trinity ” is 
an example of tke crystallisation of 
the inspiration that shines here and 
there through the writings of Atha- 
nasius into a limiting rule of belief, 
a rule that if submitted to the 
pragmatic test would condemn Gau- 
tama Buddha to the Christian hell. 

Speaking broadly, however, dogma 
does not become pernicious until it 
delimits the choice of the way in 
which we shall seek Truth. In the 
Bhagavadgiia, Krishna says, “In 
whatever way a man seek Me, in 
that way will I love him”, the four 
ways explicitly indicated being those 
of Wisdom, Love, Works and Afflic- 
tion. This is a promise that avoids 
intolerance and dogmatismegy the 
latitude of its expression and, more 
importantly, by its inner nature. Here 
is no prefiguration of the obstacles 
to be overcome, only the assurance 
that if the pilgrim never loses his 
certainty of that guiding light, he 
will reach the desired goal at which 
all roads meet. 

The hint of limitation in Radha- 
krishnan’s statement is found in two 
words. He says that the Hindu is 
devoid of harsk judgment, and that 
—by implication—in the Hindu’s 
knowledge of truth there is not 
great tolerance, from which quali- 
fications we must infer that the 
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Hindu while avoiding the evil of 
active judgment extends only a 
limited tolerance to those who follow 
another and, as it seems to him, a 
more devious and uncertain path. 
Here then, while we applaud the 
advance toward toleration, we can 
hardly fail to suspect a finer, 
possibly an innocuous, shade of 
dogma. Nevertheless before we 
make any more definite assertion, 
we must seek behind the letter for 
the spirit that can find only a mutil- 
ated and imperfect expression in the 
written or spoken word. 

We come with this to what may 
be regarded as two enunciations, 
chosen from many others, of the 
main premise :— 

To find the real self, to exceed his 
apparent outward self is the greatness 
of which man alone of all beings is 
capable ... To inquire into his true 
self, to live in and from it . to found 
the whole life on the power and 
truth of spirit to aspire to a 
universality through his mind and 
reason, through his heart and love, 
through his will and power .... (is) 
the chief end of man. 


Or again :— 

To be inspired in our thoughts by 
divine knowledge, to be moved in our 
will by the divine purpose, to mould 
our emotions into harmony with the 
divine bliss, to get at the great self of 
truth, goodness andi beauty to which we 
give the name of God as a spiritual 
presence, to raise our whole being and 
life to the divine status, is the ultimate 
purpose and meaning of human living. 

The object, so far as it concerns a 
temporary expression in this stage 
of being, is “to unite us mentally, 
morally and spiritually in a world of 
fellowship ”; and we must add that 
if this is not the great desire of any 
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world religion, it stands condemned 
as failing in that degree tc express 
the spirit of its founder. To which 
may be added Radhakrishna1's state- 
ment: “The efficiency of a religion 
is to be judged by the development 
of religious qualities suci as the 
quiet confidence, inner calm, gentle- 
ness of the spirit, love of neighbour, 
mercy to all creation, destruction of 
tyrannous desires, and the aspira- 
ticn for spiritual freedom.” 

In all this, we can find no trace 
of dogma. If these statements are 
untrue, there is no truth :n any 
reigion. For if any religion is 
divested of its theolcgical and 
human embroideries, we shall find 
these great generative principles 
as the original fabric. Where re- 
ligion, as such, errs most grievously 
is in losing sight of the end by too 
urgent consideration of the means, 
so that its followers, as :n the 
‘Buddhist parable, “ become at best 
blind beggars fighting with ane an- 
other ”. At the worst, perhaps, blind 
beggars questioning the vision of 
the open-eyed. 

Here then, and most clearly in the 
second quotation, we have a defini- 
tion that no one who has ever had 
a sense of divine truth can cincerely 
rej2ct. Nevertheless it differs in 
one important particular fram the 
typical Christian statement. In the 
latter, whether explicitly or implicit- 
ly, the attitude demanded of the 
worshipper is that of looking up to 
God, addressing Him with srayecs, 
placating Him with penances and 
ceremonies as if it were in our power 
to make Him change His mind with 
regard to this or that detail of our 
lives. In Radhakrishnan’s state- 
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ment the Absolute is known to be 
all-wizdom, all-love, all-good, and 
keepirg that thought always in the 
forefrent of his mind, the disc ple 
endeavours to express and transnit 
to the highest degree of which he is 
capab.e the wisdom, love and gœd- 
ness taat comes through his iden ifi- 
cation. with the divine source. 

The, rest—though, indeed, it 
forms the body of all religions—is 
a question of method, the choice of 
the “way”, discipline, the whole 
technique of the self-training taat 
leads zo knowledge of the true self, 
and tke realisation of that selfs one- 
ness with God and with every otier 
humar being, through the purifia- 
tion o7 thought. And for us of -he 
West, there remains, whatever may 
be the road we choose, one absolute 
essential; we must live in every 
thougtt, word and action the urgent 
faith taat is in us. It is not enovgh 
to seex, not enough to believe. If 
we stay there, we shall become the 
victims of self-deception. Believmg 
must m turn become knowing, and 
we cgafot know until we become 
that wich is the object of our belef. 
Then È may truly be said that “ the 
pathwey and the goal are one”, 
and we shall in the Biblical phrése 
be “reborn of the Spirit”. And 
however blinded by the illusions of 
the pkysical world, every human 
creature has the potentiality of this 
“knowing” God, has “a self which 
has th> right to grow in its own 
way, to find itself, and make ts 
life a iul and satisfied image and 
instrument of its being ”. 

Let me, then, in conclusion retu-n © 
to my opening paragraph, for in 
that we: shall find escape from tie 
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last shadow of dcgma, by the under- 
standing, clearly realised in the book 
under review, that the written or 
spoken word is binding upon the 
individual only in so far as he or she 
recognises in it that direct appeal 
to the spiritual self which we know 
as direct inspiration. For if this 


Causality and Sctence. 
KANTA BRAHMA., 
Ltd., London. 6s.) 

Professor Nalini Kanta Brahma has 
made an extremely economical, and on 
the whole a highly successful effort to 
cover the problem of causality in terms 
of science and in terms of metaphysics— 
and to link both facets together. He 
very properly points out that science 
ignores all other aspects of the universe 
but the empirical and the causal, and 
he shows how even here the conception 
is inadequate, because science “ seeks to 
explain the whole by means of the 
parts”. Fully alive to the implications 
of this, the author is particularly good 
in his chapter on “The Cause as the 
Absolute” in which he shows how the 
intuitive imagination whichejg the 
essence of what makes a poet is not re- 
lated in time either to the poet or to the 
poems: “Here we meet with something 
very different rom what we find in the 
region of causation.” Professor Brahma 
links this up with the Bhagavad Gita 
(Chapter 1x) which propounds the 
paradox that the Spirit is the source of 
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noble, and in many places inspired, 
work of Radhakrishnan’s be read 
with a longing to explore the eternal 
spirit of truth, the earnest seeker 
will find much that he will be able 
to know in himself by direct inspira- 
tion. 


J. D. BERESFORD 


all particulars without being the seat of 
any particular at all. This is the essence 
of creativity which in itself is pure cause. 
The truth of Vivertavdda, the Professor 
says, can only be realised when one can 
raise oneself ta the level of the Free 
Spirit. The particular that comes out of 
the non-particular, the change that issues 
out of the changeless “is a mere vivarta, 
and the magical power that can produce 
a world of change out of the immea- 
surable depths of its absolutely un- 
changeable being is described as Maya ”. 
Thus, so long as the particular can be 
traced to anything particular, you are in 
the region of causality; but when you 
reach the perfectly Free Spirit you are 
beyond causality. Then you are in the 
perfect whole, “the Absolute Spirit is 
experienced, all contradictions are solved, 
all paradoxes disappear ”, and it is fully 
realised that the necessity the intellect 
feels to posit “the specialisation of the 
cause in order to explain the specialised 
effect was an illusion”. This is, I think, 
a fair summing up of an uncommonly 
interesting little book on an uncommonly 
difficult subject. 


J. S. CoLtis 
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Who ts for Libaty? By HucuH Ross 
WILLIAMSON. (Michael Joseph. Ltd, 
London. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson’: book is 
one big illuminated question-mzrk. The 
searching eyes cf the author gaze 
through the veils which cover Britain’s 
men and institutions, the latter especial- 
ly, in their capacity as the exponents of 
democracy in practice. The sesction of 
Britain for this analysis is of particular 
interest, in view of the prevalent belief 
that, while liberty lies dead :a Berlin 
and Rome, it stil thrives in London. 
It is well enough known that tne toteéli- 
tarian states -have suppressed the free 
expression of the individual wl; what 
is not so obvious is the dermccracies’ 
line-up with the forces that increasingly 
crush the spirit of man and czeate the 
psychology of semislavery. 


The book develops from a question- 
mark into a bombshell. It unmasks 
gay-smiling, kindly democracy and ve- 
veals it as grim, deadly plutocracy. The 
Conservative Party is shown zs a ruth- 
less instrument for advancing p-1tocratic 
interests. The Hoase of Commons is a 
lever for the same purpose, zs well as 
being the means of deceiving ths people 
into the false belief that they rule them- 
selves; the Crown is not above party 
politics, as the masses are led tc believe, 
but serves the purpose of the monied 
classes mainly through its emotional ap- 
peal to the electorace. (“ Edward VIII's 
championship of tre Left. ..led directly 
to his abdication”! Even the Labour 
Party, dominated by the reacciomary 
T. U. C. leaders, .& subservient to the 
ruling class. 


Britain, as painted by Mr. Wiliam- 
son, does not present a preity picture. 
The King gets considerably more than 
£1,000 a day, while beggars scavenge 
the dustbins for odd crusts of fcod in 
the shadow of Buckingham Palace. 
Wealth is heaped cc a few. Four mil- 
lion people control absolutely the means 
of livelihood of tne other forty-thrze 
millions ; that is, cut of every hundred 
men, ten enslave mnety. The exploited 
masses have the vote, which is, in the 
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words of G. K. Chesterton, “ about as 
valuaHe as a railway ticket when tiere 
is a permanent block on the line’. The 
electo-ate is barred from understancing 
the reel issues, since they get their iceas 
from -ñe Press and the B. B. C., tott of 
which are organs of the wealthy cBss. 
The rational- newspapers, apparently 
free, aœ the mouthpieces of a few mil- 
lionai-es who either own them or control 
them through the big advertising firms ; 
under >lutocratic tyranny the Press in- 
evitabi~ becomes propagandist end 
falsifiss news by applying unscrupulocsly 
“every device of misrepresentatian and 
suppresion’”’. (The Times, if more Jis- 
creet tran the others, “is far more dead- 
ly ”.) Without economic freedom, wth- 
out the key to understanding, unable to 
see th= truth because of the enormeus 
proparenda machine, the masses use 
their vote once in a few years as an 
empty formality. 

The writer’s views on Fascism, hcw- 
ever, seem to me misleading. “Let it 
be rea. Bed that Fascism is one form of 
Socialen ; ... that the Czechoslovakan ` 
matte> only meant righting a wrong of 
Versaill2s—giving back to a Soziakst 
State vhat was taken from it Ly an 
iniquitas capitalist treaty.” This book 
was obviously published before the 
“ Czechælovakian matter” reached its 
bitter conclusion., Mr. Williamson Fas 
overlooted an important aspect of Fas- 
cism, ita imperialist aim, which makes 
it, to my mind, the antithesis of social- 
ism. Leoreover, I see in the Fascist 
system a bold move to rescue capitzl- 
ism from its present muddle and ple 
it on < reformed, disciplined, warlixe 
basis (mvolving some sacrifice of pt> 
fiteermz), unhindered by -Labour troue 
and sz strengthened by Governmental 
resources as to attain, by hock or 3y 
crook, world trade domination. 


The rublishers of Who ts for Liberts ? 
forecas: that the book would “cause a 
first-cless sensation”. One wonders if 
the forces of anti-liberty, which it speers 
so effectively, will attempt to restrict ts 
circulation by the devious ways the 
author himself has indicated. Such en 
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attempt would provide additional proof 
for one of Mr. Williamson’s startling 
conclusions, but its success would be an 
immeasurable pity, for this well-written 


The Will to Cirilization : An Inquiry 
into the Principles of Historic Change. 
By Joun Katz. (Secker and Warburg, 
Ltd., London. 12s. 6d.) 

Every human being is an historian, 
amateur or professional ; hence the in- 
terpretation of history is likely to vary. 
Mr. Katz treats the historical process 
as concerned with the expression of the 
will to civilization, distinguishing four 
epochs according to the dominant insti- 
tution of each pericd. First comes the 
clan-epoch, where civilization has yet to 
come to consciousness; then the state- 
epoch which affirms civilization, identify- 
ing the state with deity ; the nation-group 
thus idolised reveals its feet of clay and 
leaves the individual in despair of all 
things terrestrial ; hence the third epoch, 
that of the church, where deity is located 
in a transcendent world and healthy ex- 
travert activity through world-affirm- 
ation gives place to mystical introspection 
through world-negation. From this ne- 
gative state of bankruptcy, which is the 
epoch in which we live, we have to pro- 
gress to the universal commonwealth, 
where religion wil! return and civ®saalion 
will be reaffirmed. Mysticism and meta- 
physics, according to Mr. Katz, have been 
the bane of civilization, arresting normal 
and fruitful activ.ty, hankering after the 
certitude characteristic of death alone. 
Civilizations have failed continually, but 
“ civilization does not fail”. It does not 
require the overcoming of dualism of 
mind and matter. Rationalism asserts 
that “to retain the dualism, and to ab- 
andon all attempts to overcome it, yields 
the better hypothesis’. One should not 
be led astray by transcendent notions of 
the good. The good is such “ because it 
is chosen ; it is not chosen because it is 
good ”. The view-point is thus one of 
thorcughgoing empiricism; “the a 
pricrt of civilization is the concrete a 
priori ; it is discovered empirically by... 
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outspoken work should reach every 
sincere adherent of liberty and social 
justice. 

BHABANI BHATTACHARYA 
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observing what one’s fellow human beings 
are doing.” Civilization is not the pri- 
vilege or monopoly of the few ; “all men 
are civilized because they are men and 
not animals.” In the reaffirmation of 
such civilization lies our salvation. We 
have to work towards it, inspired by a 
true religion, whose spirit is the Accept- 
ance of the Empirical; and whose es- 
sence is faith, the provocation to which 
is uncertainty. 

That religion has tended to fly into 
the empyrean and has given little con- 
crete stimulus or consolation to man, 
there is no gainsaying ; and some forms 
of religion have functioned as narcotics. 

Faith, however, though it may be 
cradled in fear, cannot be nourished on 
uncertainty ; nor can it find a sufficient 
basis in either the past achievements 
or the present futilities of humanity. 
Religion cannot neglect the empiri- 
cal as it sometimes has done; 
but in accepting the empirical it 
must also transcend it. Mr. Katz falls 
short of this realisation ; hence his book, 
filed with diatribes against ‘philosophy 
and religion, fails to inspire for all its 
brilliance. We are told that there can be 
no metaphysics as a science of totality ; 
but is this not itself a statement about 
totality? We are assured that empiri- 
cists, especially the English variety, are 
revolutionaries ; John Locke is cited in 
support ; but why did the writer forget 
Hobbes, who was also English and em- 
piricist, but not revolutionary? If the 
good is such because it is chosen, is not 
religion also good because it was chosen 
by so many and for so long? There is a 
great deal of such slipshod thinking. And 
the writing, which at times descends 
to cheap alliteration (“pander to 
the private pleasure of the privileged ”) 
is in places careless; the upper classes 
in India do not “send their sons into 
the world-denying church”; the Buddha 
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was not a Brahriun. If the author had 
been a little less conscious of his clever- 
ness and a little nore serious -n the puz- 
suit of philosophr, he would have achiev- 


The Critical Ezamimation of the Philo- 
sophy of Religion. By SADHU SANTI- 
NATHA. (Amalner. Available from the 
Oriental Book Agency, 15 Sukrewar, 
Poona 2.) 

We live in tarbulent times: unrest 
not only in man’s social ré‘ations but 
also in the spher= of mind and intellect. 
There can be no doubt that cur growing 
intellectualism is a great danger to man’s 
inner spiritual being, and that the over- 
development of mind must act as a car- 
cerous disease on the noble- quaities 
of the soul. This applies zleo to the 
critique of religicn. But evan this dis- 
integrating activicy has good points in- 
asmuch as it hes a clearing although 
chilling, effect, as long as the chill does 
not go too deep and num: the very 
heart. The rationalistic orlook has 
always: had many advocates because 
here we seem to De on a provable, logic- 
ally accessible besis. The intellectuals 
therefore prefer tae study of religion to 
religion itself. 

Sadhu Santin#-ha’s very thorough and 
comprehensive work proceeds on this 
basis. As a critical exposition it deserves 
every praise. It is indeed a masterpiece 
reminding one in many wavs of the 
champion of philosophic criticism, Kant. 
There is hardly cne tenet in ‘he Indian 
systems of philosophy which Las escaped 
his notice and wuch he does not criti- 
cize with frank, keen, forceful judgrrent. 

It would be unfair to say that the 
author is destructive in his criticism ; 
he has a positive object in view and 
reaches positive conclusions even if they 
appear to be negative. When he says 
that his philosophical enquiry has re- 
sulted in the creat.on of a sincere rational 
spirit of “recogn:sing this world as an 
insoluble mystery ”, he states a funda- 
mental truth. Moreover, it is this truth 
alone which brings freedom, Ey leading 
us to recognise that our actual limitation 
implies potential Iimitlessness and to feel 


ed something more worth while. Few will 

be inclined to concede that the lest word 

has been said in the present vclure. 
S. S. SURYANARAYENAN 


that here the sphere of the “ daimorion ” 
begins. The same contention is brought 
out in the words with which the author 
concludes his work (Vol. II, p. 1110): 
“The mystery about the ultimate pro- 
blems of our knowledge and life must 
remain a mystery and be recognized as 
the mystery.” 

It is stimulating to ponder cver the 
author's able expositions and to acom- 
pany him on what he calls his “ spixitual 
joumey ” which. he says, “I began as 
a staunch believer and end as an invete- 
rate agnostic or critic.” Lack of space 
forkids giving details, but a brief synop- 
sis of the contents of this work may be 
useful. Book I presents an exdos.tion 
of the principal systems as regards heir 
approach to the ascertainment of the 
true character of Reality, chiefly or the 
basis of the various theories of caasacion. 
Book II gives the critical estimate of 
these schools of thought. 

Among the great variety of subgects 
and views a few deserve specizl men- 
tion as touching upon actual modem 
interests. There is the representaticn of 
the Naiyayika-Vaisesika view with. the 
relaetOh of inherence, the discussion of 
the law of Karma, the analysis oz sā- 
dhaka, dhana and sadhya in various 
scheols, the very thorough critique of 
the law of causality in reference to effi- 
cient and material cause, and also that 
of the concept of Absolute Reality. If 
we add to these points further helpful 
illumination on Maya the idea of the 
Self. the object of Mukti and the doc- 
trine of Avatara, we have ample proof 
of this work’s bemg an exhaustive and 
a highly instructive enquiry into the prin- 
ciples of the philosophy of Religion. 

A useful index is added to each 
volume, and the author has thrcughout 
his work referred to authorities on Wes- 
tern philosophy where these are in some 
way connected with Eastern views. 

W. STEDE 
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Whither Woman? A Critical Study 


of the Social Life and Thought of the 
Western Woman. By Y. M. REGE. (The 
Popular Book Depct, Bombay. Rs. 6 
or 10s.) 

The eye for detail which characterizes 
work guided by Dr. Ghurye makes this 
thesis valuable. It does not, however, 
escape the charge of over-simplification. 
For example, Mr. Rege assumes that 
women’s position was uniform in all 
Greek cities, and ascribes the plight of 
medieval women to theology. Some- 
times an uncritical acceptance of autho- 
rities mars this “critical study”. 
Arthur’s speech, which contains Tenny- 
son’s allegory, is quoted to prove that 
chivalric love was chaste! A real chival- 
ric court gave the verdict, “ One cannot 
love one’s own wife.” 

The réle of the prophet does not fit 
Mr. Rege. He visualizes the revolt of 
women against monogamy ; but, if one 
graduate girl prefers adultery, thou- 
sands prefer marriage. Women used 
bombs to secure votes, but they now use 
votes to secure stability. The Acts eman- 
cipating women (pp. 100-102) were 
passed before their enfranchisement. 
Russian women, like Ibsen's Lady of the 


Plato's Academy, the birth of the idea 
of its rediscovery. Anonymous. (Oxford 
University Press. 21s.) 

This fine volume is a tribute to the 
master-printing of “John Johnson, 
Printer to the University ” (of Oxford). 
The anonymous author begins in the 
manner of Goldsmith but is very soon 
writing in the ecstatic style of a babu. 
Whether or not he really discovered the 
site of Plato’s Academy no reader is 
likely to find out. Perhaps he discover- 
ed it astrally? A doubt is certain to 
obtrude upon the reader when he finds 
on page 21 a reference to “that other 
legend of Atlantis, quoted by Solon, 
which he heard from the lips of the 
Saitic priest, as Critias mentions in 
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Sea, being free to choose, are choosing | 
morally. f 

Mr. Rege, not having read Freud’s re- 
cent works, cites a theory which Freud 
has abandoned. Society makes indivi- 
dual development possible. Self-fulfilment 
is hindered when an effect is separated 
from the end of conation, as when the 
pleasure of eating becomes an end in 
itself. Mr. Rege, regarding sex as an 
end in itself, recommends contraceptives 
to facilitate pre-marital and extra- 
marital experience, and to enable parents 
to shirk rearing children. The “habits 
preventive of population” which ruined 
Rome roused even Malthus to “ indigna- 
tion and disgust ”. 

Ralph Ferris of Detroit, having exa- 
mined 20,000 cases, found the main cause 
of marital misery to be the lack of plea- 
sures other than physical. Intellectual 
activity opens avenues of pleasure ; and, 
as Mr. Rege’s figures show, retards ferti- 
lity. Our nature demands it. Cramping 
environment breeds the illusion of libera- 
tion through free love, just as men hope 
to remove drunkenness by the free sup- 
ply of drink and the perpetuation of the 
environment which generates the craving 
for drink. 


C. NARAYANA MENON 


I i 


Plato’s Atlanticus”. We shall not be 
able to find in Professor Jowett’s biblio- 
graphy any work by Plato with the title 
“ Atlanticus”’ ; and even the most sym- 
pathetic reader will be slightly upset 
when he finda upon page 34 : “ Came dis- 
illusionment ! “Three days later the War 
was declared !” 

The book is, nevertheless, a magni- 
ficent example of what the “ Printers 
to the University ” can achieve : and the 
paper is so beautiful that it will ‘cause 
any writer’a mouth to water. The draw- 
ings which are meant to embellish the 
text are unlikely to arouse enthusiasm. 

This remains: that Mr. John John- 
son has produced an example of fault- 
less printing. 

CLIFFORD BAX 


“ENDS AND SAYINGS | 


Restram by thy Divine thy lower self. 

Restrain by the Eternal the Divine. 

Aye, zeat is he, who is the slayer of desire. 

Stil greater he, in wharr the Self Divine 
has slain the very knowledge of desire. 


.Every one is aware œ his dual 
nature, but not every one knows how 
‘the fight between God and Devil 
within him is progressing. Ignorance 
‘of this vital process is the source of 
many of the ils our -flesh is heir to. 
But perhaps the greatest harm pro- 
duced by it is the weakening, one 
might say almost the disappear- 
ance, of the hatit of self-examination. 
There is more than enocgh moral 
wisdom in drama. and poetry, in 


novels and esseys, which eny mortal - 


can make use >f; but the very idea 
of applying such wisdom to one’s 
own being seers to most people fan- 
tastic ; moreover, men and wcemen 
who do desire to apply such wisdom 
to their lives do not know how to 
make use of it. The appl-ed science 
of religion exists, but as it is general- 
ly unknown, the moral progress of 
humanity has remained stationary 
for thousands cf years. 

The ancient Esoteric Philosophy 
teaches that science. It states 
that there are two distinc: beings in 
man — the mar who thinks and the 
man who records as much of the 
farmer's. thouglts as he is able to 
assimilate ; the latter also records 
all the impressions which “xis senso- 
rium brings to him from che ertire 
cosmos. For practical purses the 
man who thinks is called the Inner 


—The Voice of. the Silence 


Mar, and the recorder the Outer 
Mar, for it is he who contacts the 
outer world. 

In this piece of instruction we zome 
upor two very important lessons con- 
cerning self-examination: ' (1). The 
Inner Man, the Thinker, who is one 
with Spirit, is the creator of pure, 
spizitual thoughts, and can radiate 
them upon the Outer Man, the 
Recorder, provided that the latter 
ig nct wholly absorbed in the affairs 
of tae world. (2) Absorption in 
worldly affairs, not necessarily evil 
in itself, decreases the power of the 
Inner Man to aid, instruct or inspire 
the Guter Man. Also when the Cuter 
Recoder is over-busy in receiring, 
collecting, and collating impressions 
frofh without, his own capacity to be 
infiuenced by the Inner Thinker de- 
creases. In how many has that 
faculty not atrophied ? 

Self-examination, to be really suc- 
cessful, requires that a proper relation 
be established between the two 
beings in man, which must be de- 
scrined not as good and evil but as 
Thinker and Recorder. A conscous 
but cautious examination of the 
Outer Man and of his walk in life can 
be achieved only when there is 
sufficient light from the Inner Man 
to penetrate the murky region of 
desire and selfishness. 


i SEE a Se 


Point out the ‘‘ Way ''—however dimly, 9 ~~>----—-— s 
and lost among the hostas does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
— The Voice of the Silence 
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THE WAY OUT 


Henry A. Wallace, United States 
Secretary for tke Department of 
Agriculture, in a paper on “ Racial 
Theories and the Genetic Basis for 
Democracy ”, says :— 


When a political system fails to give 
large numbers of men the freedom it 
has promised, then they are willing to 
hand over their destiny to another 
political system. When the existing 
machinery of peace fails to give them 
any hope of national prosperity or 
national dignity, they are ready to try 
the hazard of war. When education 
fails to teach them the true nature of 
things, they will believe fantastic tales 
of devils and magic. When their nor- 
mal life fails to give them anything but 
monotony and drabness they are easily 
led to express themselves in unhealthy 
or cruel ways, as by mob violence. And 
when science fails to furnish effective 
leadership, men will exalt demagogues, 
and science will have to bow down to 
them or keep silent. 


This is a very graphic description 
of what is happening all over the 
world to-day. The systems of govern- 
ment which have been slowly evolved 
during the centuries have failed sadly 


in their purpose, and to-day we 
are faced with new concepts of 
government which in practice have 
brought about the virtual collapse of 
International Law and the violation 
of all the decent standards of public 
morality. 

The chaos in which men and 
mations to-day find themselves grop- 
ing has unsettled the European mind 
till it starts at its own shadow. Fear 
and its grim and inseparable 
companion, Hatred, hold almost un- 
disputed sway. The situation is only 
too obvious, but it is necessary to 
understand how it has come about 
and how it can be remedied. 

Evil has been gathering force in 
Europe for many centuries. It 
scored a great victory twenty years 
ago at Versailles. That a gigantic 
tactical blunder was made at that 
time is generally recognized, but 
that blunder is less generally traced 
to its root in the spirit of narrow 
separateness and of vindictiveness 
which was a negation of human 
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brotherhood and which sprang from 
the decline of faith in tke eternal 
` .verities of life. l 

The same root has put forth other 
shoots; of evi. since ‘Versailles ; 
-they have flowered in Abyssinia, in 


_ ` Spain,.in ‘China, in’ Czecaoslovekia 


and in Albania. Men wh» deplore 
violence and who love the right have 
raised an ineffective outcry against 
the flowers of evil omen, but they have 
for the most part stood by passively 
while the advocates of “>repared- 
ness ”, with enthusiastic support from 
the armament makers, have watered 
the giant root with their clamour for 
larger armies, stronger nevies, in- 
creased air forces and vaster stores 
of the implements of destruction. 

The smoke of battle inevitably 
rises, soon or late, from the zwin fires 
of fear and hatred roused into active 
expression ; idle armaments represent 
their potential icrce which may at 
any moment be transformed into 
catastrophic energy. The increasing 
of armaments brings no correspond- 
ing-increase in security ; ratter rt lays 
the train of combustibles ready for 
any falling spark to ignite. And, if 
war comes, as ccome it must end will 
unless the present attitud= of men 
and nations changes, it will produce 
no more security for the vicars than 
for the vanquished. The las: war did 
not produce security for any nation. 
No war ever will. 

The present policy may perhaps 


avert war for a period, but it cannot . 


do so for long. External applications 
may for a time hold in abevance the 
outward manifestation of an organic 
disease, but no emount of poulticing 
and fomentations will eradicate a 
deep-seated ailment, which demands 


a fundamental inner readjustment. 
The gigantic armaments of the 
present day are the very type of the 
white elephant, the upkeep of which 
brinzs to ruin the object of the royal 
favour. Beating swords into plough- 
shares is admittedly child's play 
compared with turning super-dread- 
nougats and tanks to any useful 
purpose, but they might better be 
scrapped altogether than that their 
possession should plunge the werld 
into the threatening sea of red 
disas-er. 

If the tree of evil, now in vigorous 
bloom, is allowed to come to cull 
fruition, the result will not be a war 
as the world has known war—un- 
speaxably dreadful as war has 
increasingly become. No, what he 
worle. has to look forward to, unless 
the root of evil is effectively attacked, 
is the precipitation on a continental 
scale of a Terreur worse than that 
whic”. shook France to its foundations 
at the cose of the eighteenth century, 
a Terreur which Madame Blavatsky 
has prophesied will, when it comes, 
affec the whole of Europe. 

Fortunately, that drastic dénoue- 
ment is not inevitable. According to 
the arcient Indian doctrine of 
Avatcras, the race-mind is stirred 
wher adharma (unrighteousness) 
waxes strong. There is enough good 
in the unsophisticated common people 
to save the world if that good can be 
brought into expression. The very 
force of the prevailing evil draws 
forth that innate righteousness. The 
force of goodwill exists in the masses 
of Germany and Italy and Russia, as 
it dces in the masses of Britain, of 
France and of Poland, but the peoz!e 
in the former states have voluntarily 
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assumed bonds which hamper the 
expression of their will to good. And 
alas, even in the democratic coun- 
tries, in whom therefore lies the 
world’s chief hope, no leader has so 
far arisen who is capable of 
organizing the popular goodwill and 
directing it to effective expression. 
In fact, the complaisance of Britain 
and of France at Munich definitely 
weakened the democracies and 
strengthened the hands of the dicta- 
tors. Also, many forces within the 
so-called democracies are arrayed 
against peace : sectarian institutions, 
local patriotisms, the sense of national 
or racial or religious superiority. 
There are many chapters in the 
histories of the democracies, especially 
in their imperialistic phase, which 
need to be reopened, and even justice 
must be substituted for the right of 
might. There can be no lasting peace 
for the world till justice is done on 
every continent. The demand for 
justice for all will not become effec- 
tive, however, until the futility of the 
effort to overcome hatred by hatred is 
recognized, until the perception 
awakens that all men are brothers 
and that the good of the human race 
comes before the good of the French 
Nation or of the British Empire. 
Outside the circle of evil around 
which European nations are racing 


like mice in a cage is the free- 
dom of Peace. Any sane nation 
which knows the password—-Human 
Brotherhood—can break through, can 
awaken from the nightmare in which 
all are struggling. How are the 
European peoples to learn that pass- 
word, to kindle in themselves such 
a zeal for justice that it will burn up 
the tree of evil, root and branch ? 
Where are they to find the altruism 
that will make natural and inevitable 
the practice of Universal Brother- 
hood ? Where but in the revival of 
enlightened Faith which has languish- 
ed since Christendom rejected Jesus 
and accepted the church—-denomina- 
tions matter not-—-with its white- 
washing of war and its countless 
other moral casuistries ? 

The West can rediscover that true 
Faith if it repudiates Churchianity 
and accepts as its guide in life the 
Sermon on the Mount, as found in 
the fifth, sixth and seventh chapters 
of the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew. and the Thirteenth chapter 
of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

In the article which follows Mr. 
Claude Houghton shows how Euro- 
pean civilization should return to a 
truer faith, abandoning the false 
gods it has so long worshipped. 


‘FAITH IN THE FUTURE 


Probably noting ‘reveals a mar 
_Ynore clearly then his conception of 
the familiar. IZ we knew no more 
about him than his, we sho.ld know 
much. We should know the “ givens ” 
of his thought—the background of his 
mind. .We shou.d know wkat he re- 
gards „as matural, nome] and 
inevitable. 

This is as tne of an age as it is 
of a man, and iz may be instructive 
therefore to rem2mber certan possi- 
bilities which are familiar to-day. 

That civilization may be destroyed 
in the cataclysm. of war; thet Red 
revolution may engulf the world; 
that the present economic structure 
may collapse into shapeless ruin—all 
these have become familiar possibili- 
ties. They have ceased to be the 
spectral projections of a nightmare. 
They no longer seem as remote from 
actuality as a row of jzrinning 
gargoyles. We are accustcmed to 
them. What was once fantastic has 
become familiar. 

The fact that even a few years 
ago, these possibilities would have 
been regarded as delirium by most 
people is an indication of che road 
we have travelled, and the rapidity 
of our descent. It is so dramatic an 
indication that if would be only too 
easy to contend that, although col- 
lective security kas failed, collective 
insanity has achieved a spectacular 
Success. 

What we have to consider here, 
however, is the effects of the fact 
that a nightmare has became the 
normal. 

The first, and the greatest, effect 


is thet faith in the future has been 
destroyed. Once, men instinctively 
assucced that many of their inst-tu- 
tions were permanent. There were 
certe:-nties in those days. Most 
people unquestioningly believed in 
Progress ; in the divine right of Fro- 
perty; in the sweet simplicity of 
three per cent; in a future which 
would preserve the essential structure 
of the present. Evolution, not reyo- 
lution was their confident creed. 
Things would change—of course they 
would change—but only as a result 
of a broadening from precedent to 
prececent. In fundamentals, -he 
lives cf their children would resemodle 
their own. And, for forture'’s 
favourites, old age would be a 
leisurzly last look round at a wozld 
whick. on the whole, was @ very 
tolerable affair. 

Ore by one these certainties, an 
many cthers, have vanished. ‘The 
future is no longer a map; it is a 
vast cuestion-mark. Nothing could 
illustrate more poignantly the present 
state of Europe than the fact that, 
if peace could be assured even for a 
year, there would be an instant boom 
on the Stock Exchange. Yesterdays 
Despar is todays Hope. Valves 
alter—-when one is living from hand 
to mouth. A dead rat is treasure 
trove to a starving man. “ The art 
of our necessities is strange, that can 
make vile things precious.” 

A mation might be defined as a 
faith :n the future, for clearly -ts 
countless activities are based on the 
instinctive assumption that they will 
contirme to have relevance to ts 
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hopes, traditions and ideals. Under- 
mine that instinctive assumption, and 
life becomes meaningless. To what 
end should one labour, plan, have 
children ? If the world is going to 
revert to the jungle, only gorillas 
should worry about a declining 
birth-rate. 

Destroy faith in- the future, and a 
nation ceases to be a nation. It 
degenerates into a mob—a mob of 
fear-hunted individuals—for whom 
the past is a dream and the future 
an abyss. 

Nowadays it is a truism to say 
that “ Recovery depends on a return 
of confidence”. Actually, of course, 
the phrase implies that the psycho- 
logical war now raging in Europe has 
destroyed faith in the future of trade. 
Lacking stable conditions, enterprise 
is paralysed. It is not that men have 
suddenly lost the initiative which 
accepts normal risks, but they shrink 
from taking risks of a totally new 
order. They shrink from unimagin- 
able risks. Consequently, no one 
knows what to do. There are no 
“givens ”, no certainties. To-day, it 
is not “lean-look’d prophets who 
whisper fearful change”. It’s every 
other intelligent man you meet. 
Inevitably, therefore, fear grips the 
modern world like an iron frost. 

It is fear which has destroyed 
faith in the future. It is fear which is 
piling monstrcus armaments heavens- 
high. It is fear which is dehumaniz- 
ing men. Nothing could be more 
paradoxical, more pathetic and more 
revealing than the fact that only in 
frenzied preparation for war can men 
glimpse the ghost of Security. Weve 
got to that. Fear is working overtime 
to create confidence—to ensure a 
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future which, at any rate, will be 
recognizable. 

Inevitably, therefore, the secret 
dread in the hearts of many men is 
that evil is mighty—and that it will 
prevail. Everywhere evil seems to be 
establishing its ascendancy. Every- 
where, it seems to trample underfoot 
everything which denies its suprem- 
acy. Its shadow lengthens and 
deepens over the world. More and 
more arrogantly it claims that it, and 
it alone, is Reality. And, as ever,’ it 
points to appearances to justify that 
claim. 

The essential, therefore—unless the 
world is to go down into @ welter of 
destruction—is to repudiate evils 
claim to be reality. To repudiate it 
instantly and finally, for to accept tt, 
even for a moment, ts dangerous. 
Once you have sunk vour knees and 
bowed your head, you no longer see 
what you are worshipping. 

It is no new issue which confronts 
the modern world. It is an old issue 
presented in gigantic terms. Evil 
has mobilized on a scale unprecedent- 
ed, and is claiming allegiance—on a 
scale unprecedented. So imposing is 
its grim array that, to many, there 
seems no alternative to instant and 
abject surrender. 

One result is that there are two 
kinds of suffering in the world to-day. 
There is physical suffering, to an un- 
realizable extent: and there is 
spiritual anguish, caused by the 
dread that everything which denies 
the omnipotence of evil is no 
more than a fading dream. ‘This, 
perhaps, is the reason why all 
men in whom decency has survived 
recoil from the possibility of world 
war. They recoil because they 
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realize that victory—no patter on 
whose banners it lights—will be 
victory for evil, and only fer evil. 

Nevertheless, in a strict sense, there 
can be no permanent victory for evil. 
There can be none because evil 
contains a self-destructive principle. 
To ally oneself with evil, therefore, 
is to become subject to the cperation 
of that principle. No mater waat 
the appearance may be—no matter 
how universal or how overwhelming 
its triumphs mzy seem—evil is es- 
sentially self-destructive and. para- 
doxically, it has power cnly over 
itself. 

Swedenborg’s definiticn of che 
power of evil still stands. “ The evil 
can do evil, to the evil—onl7 through 
their evil.” It is of the nature of 
evil endlessly to commit suicide. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
faith in the future will revive 1f—and 
only if—men resolutely refise to be 
duped by evil’s c aim to omnipotence. 
Again, the issue is an old ore. Judge 
by appearances, and evil will seem 
the sole reality. Judge with a 
righteous judgm=ant, and i: will be 
revealed as a lie—and the father of 
them. It may well be that of we have 
lost faith in the future, it t because 
we have served the fals¢e—and are 
now confronted by ‘the wamasked 
features of the ged we have worship- 
ped in deed, nct the one we have 
praised with our lips. 

It is an occwt doctrine that evil 
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mus: be made manifest in order to 
be recognised for what it is; anc in 
order to be cast off. Lacking meni- 
festation, evil’s essential nature 
remains hidden—-with the result that 
it can masquerade in many forms 
seductive to our pride, our apathy, 
or our self-satisfaction. It may e7en 
deck itself with the trappings of 
‘relizion’. But, once evil is made 
manilest—especially on the sale 
on which it is manifested to-day—it 
is impossible not to recognize it for 
what it is. And, by attaining fo-m, 
evil zutomatically becomes subject to 
the operation of its own imbhernt 
principle of self-destruction. 

It is no new issue, therefore, wh.ch 
challenges mankind to-day. Wha- is 
new is that the nature of the issue is 
apperent to all. 

We may take comfort from -he 
knowledge that when faith in he 
future arises in our hearts—and_ it 
will zrise—it will not be that former 
vacillating faith which quailed beDre 
all zhat denied it. It will have 
survived ordeal by fire. It will have 
emerged triumphant from grat 
tribulation. 

Sooner or later faith has to descend 
into hell. It has to encounter he 
absence of God. It has to disco=er 
that sod is revealed as fully by His 
absence as He is by His presence. 

Farth is not faith till it has surviv- 
ed crucifixion. 


CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


GOVERNMENT AND PERSONAL LIBERTY 


[Every Indian, politician, reformer, educationist will find this article by the 
well-known American historian, James Truslow Adams, useful. It has a very 
practical message for India. Our esteemed contributor emphasises the fact, often 
brought out in these pages, that our civilization is sorely in need of intellectual 
freedom. He refers to peoples’ dependence on science which certainly is becoming 
a source of intellectual slavery, for that dependence is blind. Because of their 
mental laziness people seem to prefer being ordered about by men of science, political 
dictators or religious popes instead of thinking for themselves, using their rights as 
citizens, enjoying their soul freedom. It is said that men get the government they 
deserve ; that certainly is the view in the East where Karma is accepted.—Ebs. ] 


To-day, in the Western world at 
least, there are two totally contrasted 
theories of the relation of the indivi- 
dual to the state. In the dictator- 
totalitarian countries the theory held 
is that the individual exists only in 
and for the state ; whereas in the free 
or democratic countries the theory is 
that the state exists only for the bene- 
fit of the individual. The implications 
and effects of these theories are at 
complete variance. In the first the 
theory leads to the entire control of 
the private lives of all citizens by the 
man or group of men who control 
the government. There is no such 
thing as personal liberty if the con- 
trolling power decides otherwise. In 
the second the government is bound 
not to infringe on certain liberties 
which the citizens have decided are 
fundamental. In the one we hear the 
voice of the dictator ; in the other the 
voice of the people. In this article 
we are concerned with the question 
of liberty, but we may note that the 
presence or absence of liberty may 
profoundly affect international rela- 
tions. In the past few, years I have 
lived in or visited thirteen European 
countries and I receive frequent 
reports from many of them. It is 
my profound conviction that the 


peoples of all of them have a horror 
and a deep dread of war. Yet Europe 
is an armed camp living in fear. 
That fear is of those countries in 
which, because of destruction of 
personal liberties, the voice of the 
people cannot make itself heard. 
Among the free nations there is no 
fear of each other, and none of the 
free nations have engaged in war 
against one another for over a 
hundred years. Liberty is thus both 
a personal and a world question. 

How are these personal liberties 
known and safeguarded? Largely 
in the form of what we call Bills of 
Rights, which define what rights the 
citizens have as against the govem- ° 
ment. England, which has the 
longest history as a free nation, is 
said to have an unwritten constitu- 
tion, but even in England most of 
the personal liberties enjoyed are 
framed in documents from Magna 
Carta down. Newer nations or those 
which have altered their forms of 
government by revolution or other- 
wise have perforce had to draw up 
written constitutions covering the 
entire form of government. 

The oldest of these, that of the 
United States, was drawn up in 1787 
and adopted in 1788 with the under- 
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standing that a Bill of Rigat: in the 
form of amendments ~otld be 
added ; this was done in FrEl. The 
colonists had for a century 2rd a Aalf 
been, perhaps, the freest people on 
earth, but they hed graduak: suffered 
infringements by the British govem- 
ment on what they believéd tc be the 
rights of free men, and. the list of 
rights which they added to their 
constitution, so that toer own 
government could never infringe 
them, was largely a resu= cf their 
practical experience. Mcst of the 
individual States had already 2mbod- 
ied such Bills in their avn local 
constitutions, but with t- Federal 
form of government there was a fear, 
justified as has been shcwn many 
times, that the central government, 
though deriving its powers fom the 
people, might try to  cvrer-cide 
the personal freedom of ts citizans. 
On many important occasccrs it has 
been shown that the ultimsce praotec- 
tion of the individual in hes freedom 
has been the Bill of Rig-ts in the 
Federal constitution, as mterpreted 
and upheld by the Supreme Court. 
The first article of the Bill sets 
forth what we still conside- æ funda- 
mental rights, without whica 2 people 
cannot be free nor a free gcvernmert 
carried on. They are that :— 


Congress shall make no “sw reszect- 
ing an establishment of reHzion or 
prohibiting the free exercise -hæreof ; or 
abridging the freedom of speech cr of 
the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and tc petition 
the government for a -elress of 
grievances. 


We believe that there -arnor be 
liberty unless men are free *o worship, 
speak, print, and criticize 72e govern- 
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ment, as they choose. In the Bill 
there are certain other more spe-ific 
guarantees which are of great impor- 
tance, such as :— 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, 
be quartered in any house without. the 
consent of the cwner, nor in war ime 
but :n a manner prescribed by lay... 
The right ‘of the people to be secur in 
their persons, houses, papers and effects, 


agairst unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated...No 


person shall be held to answer fcr a 
capital or other infamous crime unless 
on a presentment or indictment ky a 
grand jury...Nor be deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due prccess 
of lew; nor shall private propertr be 
taker: for public use without just com- 
pensation...The accused shall eqjoy 
the right to a speedy and public :rial 
by n impartial jury. ..Excessive bail 
shal? not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and untsual 
punishments inflicted. 

Thus did a free people, who had 
just gone through a long war to 
gain their independence, prctect 
themselves against the possibility of 
oppression by the popular govern- 
mem which they were themsdves 
erecting. The constitution, including 
these clauses, is the fundamental 
law of the land. The governm 
consists of three ‘branches, the 
Executive, Legislative and Judicary, 
but to the last belongs the dut” of 
deciding whether any executive act 
or legislation contravenes the coasti- 
tution. This explains why, althcugh 
occasionally objecting to sme 
specific decision by the Courts, the 
people as a whole have consistently 
insisted on the absolute poliical 
independence and high moral cherac- 
ter of the Supreme Court, and why 
the nation offered such viclent 
opposition to President Rooserelt’s 
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plan to pack the Court by increasing 
its membership. 

Nearly a century and a half has 
passed since the adoption of the Bill 
of Rights. America has grown from 
a population of about 4,000,000 to 
130,000,000, embracing almost all the 
races and religions of the world, all 
living in harmony. What has pro- 
tected us and given us the incentive 
to go ahead has been the Bill of 
Rights which guarantees us in the 
unmolested possession of our persons 
and property, and gives us the 
righi to worship, think, speak and 
print as we choose. These guarantees 
have made free men and free minds. 
As we look to-day at such states as 
Italv, Germany and Russia, in which 
personal liberty has been crushed 
out, we realize that, although for the 
time being they may have powerful 
military machines, no nation can 
remain powerful ar great in which 
there is no spiritual freedom or 
opportunity for the growth of thought 
and personality. The world has al- 
ways needed the life of the spirit, but 
because of the nature of modern 
civilization and its dependence, for 
good or ill, on science, never before 
did it so need intellectual freedom. 
There can be no advance or even 
stability for a mation of robots driven 
this way or that at the whim of 
one man without scope of their own 
for personal initiative, 

We have, however, to consider 
another aspect of the matter. We 
have spoken of constitutions, Bills of 
Rights and the protection of the 
courts. These, however, are not in 
themselves sufficient. Conditions 
alter, and a constitution must be a 
living thing. In one way and another, 
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by legal imterpretation, by amend- 
ment or usage, it must grow with 
the people it serves. If it becomes 
rigid, then the maladjustment 
between it and the needs of the 
nation will sooner or later result in 
a violent revolution instead of in 
normal growth. We must also 
remember .that peoples differ vastly 
in their riatures, desires and capa- 
cities. Some, like the English, have 
the innate qualities of love of 
tradition, of compromise, of self- 
government and of abhorrence of 
surrendering themselves to the 
government of one man. Others who 
perhaps lack these have other quali- 
ties, There are some nations who 
have adopted constitutions but have 
been unable to work them, either 
because of circumstances or their 
own natures. Thus after the World 
War Germany had a democratic 
constitution, but now has a Hitler. 
The South American countries, which 
are ruled by dictators of one sort and 
another, all have paper constitutions 
which nominally provide for a Re- 
publican form of government. Had 
the American or the Canadian Con- 
stitutions been adopted a century ago 
by the South American nations, it 
does not follow that they would be 
operating to-day in the southern 
continent as they do in the two 
countries of the north. 

A constitution is what men make 
of it. Perhaps President Wilson, both 
in Mexico and in Europe, made no 
greater mistake than to believe that. 
the same institutions would function 
in the same way among all peoples. 
A turtle cannot wear the crocodile’s 
hide nor the crocodile the turtle’s 
shell. A constitution is not a piece 
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of paper or a set of rules which can 
be clamped down on any and every 
people. In its broadest anc real sense 
it is the natural integument of govern- 
ment which grows out of the natures 
of the peoples themselves. 

Thus also with Bills of Rights and 
personal liberties. What will serve 
as guarantees among peovles with a 
given set of individual ani political 
characteristics will be usel2ss among 
others. Moreover, the liberties 
actually desired may vary. To some 
it would be intolerable not to be able 
to worship, think and speck as they 
wished. As the long history of mar- 
tyrs in thought and relizion indi- 
cates, they would suffer any torture 
rather than give up these liberties. 
To others, on the other kand, they 
might mean little or mothirg. In the 
late Roman Empire mer. could be 
governed with bread and circuses, and 
even in the great Western demccra- 
cies of to-day there is som2 evidence 
among the masses that ‘they care 
more about so called “ security” than 
about liberty. I do not beleve this 
is yet true of the citizens as a whole, 
but it is a tendency whict must be 
fought against by those who still 
prize freedom above all else. It must 
also be remembered thei just as 
there may be nations at all stages 
of genuine cultural development, 
regardless of apparent sur-ace resem- 
blances, so within each nacion there 
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are layers of classes at different 
stages of development. 

Ir considering the problem of 
India under a new form of gorern- 
men: with regard to personal liberty 
and its preservation, it would be 
impertinent for me to make specific 
suggestions. What I would poin- out 
is that it would be essential, first, to 
deckle what personal liberties the 
peozle consider as necessary for the 
spiritual, intellectual, political and 
economic development which they 
envisage as desirable; and, second, 
in attempting to safeguard these 
libecties they would have to take into 
consderation the nature, adepta- 
bility and sympathy of the peop-e at 
large for the practical operetion 
of any form of constitution. In 
my own country, should the people 
come to care more for being govern- 
ed than for governing themselves, 
more for selfishness and ease kan 
freedom, then neither constitutior nor 
courts could save us from ourse.ves. — 
It is true not only that “etemal 
vigilance is the price of liberty ” but 
also that no form of government 
makes greater demands, morally and 
inte:lectually, on its citizens of all 
classes than does a self-governing 
democracy. Government canno- be 
based on a theory or a text. It must 
be zased on the hearts, the wills, 
the minds and the character of the 
nation. 


JAMES TRUSLOW' ADAMS 


THE SCIENCE OF THE FIVE FIRES 


[Nolini Kanta Gupta is a well-known Bengali essayist and is the author 
of The Coming Race, Towards the Light and Yoga of Sri Aurobindo. 

For the student of the Esoteric Philosophy of Theosophy this very rough 
sketch of the Cycle of Birth—the descent of the soul into the body—will prove 
of great interest if read in conjunction with those passages in W. Q. Judge's 
Ocean of Theosophy (1893) which deal with “the actual physical processes which 
have to be undergone by the Ego in passing from the unembodied to the embodied 
state” and “the roads, ways or means of descent from the invisible to the visible 
plane”. He adds :—“ As we know that no human body is formed without the 
union of the sexes, and that the germs of such production are locked up in the 
sexes and must come from food which is taken into the body, it is obvious that 
foods have something to do with the reincarnating of the Ego. Now if the road 
to reincarnation leads through certain food and none other, it may be possible 
that if the Ego gets entangled in food which will not lead to the germ of physical 
reproduction, a punishment is indicated where Manu says that stch and such 


practices will lead to transmigration, which is then a ‘hmdrance’.’”—Eds,] 


The Science of the Five Agnis 
(Fires), as propounded by Pravahan, 
explains and. illustrates the process 
of the birth of the body, the 
passage of the soul into earth 
existence. It describes the advent 
of the child, the building of the 
physical ‘form of the human being. 
The process is conceived of as a 
sacrifice, the usual symbol with the 
Vedic Rishis for the expres- 
sion of their vision and percepfion 
of universal processes of Nature, 
physical and psychological. Here, 
the child is said to be the 
final fruit of the sacrifice, the 
different stages in the process being : 
(1) Soma, (2) Rain, (3) Food, (4) 
Semen, (5) Child. Soma means 
Rasa—physically the principle of 
water, psychologically the principle 
of delight—and symbolises and con- 
stitutes the very soul and substance 
of life. Now it is said that 
these five principles—the funda- 
mental and constituent elements 
—are born out of the sacrifice, 
through the oblation or offering 


to the five Agnis. The first Agni 
is Heaven or the Sky-God, and 
by offering to it one’s faith and 
one’s ardent desire, one calls into 
manifestation Soma cr Rasa or 
Water, the basic principle of life. 
This water is next offered to the 
second Agni, the Rain God, who 
sends down Rain. Rain, again, is 
offered to the third Agni, the Earth, 
who brings forth Food. Food is, in 
its turn, offered to the fourth Agni, 
the Father or Male, who elaborates 
in himself the generating fluid. 
Finally, this fluid is offered to the 
fifth Agni, the Mother oz the Female, 
who delivers the Child. 

The biological process, described 
in what may seem to be crude and 
medieval terms, really reflects or 
echoes a more ,stibtle and psycho- 
logical process; The images used form 
perhaps part of the current popular 
notion ‘about the matter, but the 
esoteric sense goes beycnd the outer 
symbols. The Sky seems to be the 
far and tenuous region where the soul 
rests and awaits its next birth—it is 
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the region of Soma, the own Home of 
Bliss and Immortality. Now when 
the time or cal comes, the soul stirs 
and journeys dcwn—that is the Rain. 
Next, it enters the earth atmcspäere 
and clothes itself with the earth 
consciousness. Then it weits and 
calls for the formation of the material 
body, first by the contribuzion of the 
father and then by that of the 


mother ; when these two unite and 


the material bccy is formed, the soul 
incarnates. 

Apart from the question whether 
the biological phenomenon des- 
cribed is really a symbol anid a cloak 
for another ordz- or reality and even 
taking it at its face value, whaz is 
to be noted hare is the idea of a 
cosmic cycle, and a cosmic cycle that 
proceeds through the principle of 
sacrifice. If it is asked whaz there is 
wonderful or particularly sp:ritual in 
this rather naif description of a very 
commonplace happening that gives 
it an honoured place in the Upens- 
skads, the answer is that it is 
wonderful to see row the Upanishadic 
Rishi takes fron an event its local, 
temporal and fersonal cclour and 
incorporates it ir a global movement, 
a cosmic cycle, as a limb of the 
Universal Brahman. The Ubanishads 
contain passages which a furitanical 
mentality may serhaps describe as 
“pornographic * ; these have in fact 
been put by some on tie Index 


expurgatortus. But the ancients saw 
these matters with other eyes and 
through another consciousness. 

We ave, in modern times, a move- 
ment towards a more conscious and 
courageous knowledge of things that 
were taboo to puritan ages. Not 
to shut one’s eyes to the lower, da-ker 
and hidden strands of our nature, 
but to bring them out into the 
light of day and to face them is the 
best way of dealing with such 
elements, which otherwise, if they are 
repressed, exert an unhealthy in- 
fluence on the mind and nature. The 
Upanishadic view runs on the same 
lines, but, with the unveiling and the 
natural—and not merely naturalistic 
—delineation of these under-worlds 
(concerning sex and food), it endows 
them with a perspective sub specie 
aeternitatis. The sexual function, for 
example, is easily equated to the 
double movement of ascent and 
descent that is secreted in nature, or 
to the combined action of Purusha 
and Prakriti in the cosmic Play, or 
again, to the hidden fount of Delizht 
that, holds and moves the universe. 
In this view there is nothing merely 
secular and profane, but all is woven 
into the cosmic spiritual whole ; znd 
man is taught to consider and to 
mould all his movements—of soul srd 
minc and body—in the light erd 
rhythm of that integral Reality +. 

The central secret of this trans- 


1 The seculer sation of man's vital functions in modern ages has not been a success. 


It has made him more egocentr.c end blatantly hedcnistic. From an occult point of 
view he has in tis way subjected himself to the influences of dark and undesire>le 
world-forces, has rade an opening, to use an Indian symbolism, for Kali (the Spirit 
of the Iron Age) :o enter inta him. The sex-force is an extremely potent agent, out 
it is extremely fiad and elusive and uncontrollable. It was for this reason that the 
ancients always sought to give it a prover mould a right continent, a fixed and definite 
channel; the modems, on the other hend, allow it to run free and play with it rect- 
lessly. The result Las been, in the life of those born under ‘such circumstances, a growing 
lack of poise and balance and a corresponding inciCenca of neurasthenia, hysteria and all 
abnormal patholog.cal conditions 
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figured consciousness lies, as we 
have already indicated, in the 
mystic rite or law of Sacrifice. 
It is the one basic, fundamental, 
universal Law that upholds and ex- 
plains the cosmic movement, con- 
formity to which brings to the thrice- 
bound human being release and free- 
dom. Sacrifice consists essentially of 
two elements or processes: (1) The 
offering or selfi-giving of the lower 
reality to the higher, and, as a con- 
sequence, an answering movement of 
(2) the descent cf the higher into the 
lower. The lower offered to the high- 
er means the lower sublimated and 


PACIFIST 


A number of Norwegian ministers 
have formed a pacifist group and started 
their pacifist propaganda. Various 
voices have been raised against their 
public work, claiming that these clergy- 
men, in their quality of state officials, 
cannot rightly fight publicly against any 
form of war, defensive war included. 
The peace-loving ministers in theireturn 
declare that all warfare goes against the 
spirit of Christ, and hence they feel 
obliged to resist war and to do all they 
can to eradicate the eventual causes of 
war. Being accused of law breaking, 
they answer by publishing a joint state- 
ment, consisting of some very salient 
points ; they feel that they are in consci- 
ence bound by the spirit of Christ, and 
find that the organized mass-killings of 
modem wars are against the Sermon on 
the Mount. Further that the Christian 
Church was an organ of peace until, 
before the 4th century, it transformed 
itself into a state church. “ We are re- 
tuming to the criginal Christian stand 
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integrated into the higher ; and the 
descent of the higher into the lower 
means the incarnation of the former 
and the fulfilment of the latter. The 
Gita elaborates the same idea when it 
says that by Sacrifice men increase 
the gods and the gods increase men 
and by so increasing each other they 
attain the supreme Good. Nothing 
is, nothing is done for its own sake, 
for an egocentric satisfaction ; all, 
even movements relating to food and 
to sex, should be dedicated to the 
Cosmic Being—Viswa Purusha— 
and that alone received which comes 
from Him. 


NOLINI KANTA GUPTA 


OF NORWAY 


point, as most clearly stated by Origen” 
and others. And “we opine that the 
church in largely leaving that standpoint 
is in part to be blamed for the state of 
affairs in the world today. Hence we 
absolutely feel ourselves in duty bound 
ta work for the awakening of the church 
to a recognition of its guilt, and to go 
forward to gain an uncompromising 
pacifist standpoint in the spirit of 
Christ.” 

These honest words from clergymen 
sound encouraging in the ears of every 
seeker of truth. Honest and persevering 
work to introduce the “ original Christ- 
ian standpoint into the Christian 
Church” so-called will probably lead 
these men further than they now are 
able to foresee. First, a study of the 
original Christian standpoint will neces- 
sarily lead them to the discovery and— 
as may be hoped—the honest recognition 
that this standpoint was and is purely 
Buddhistic. 


Oslo, Norway. A. H. 
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l [Miss Constance Williams gave up a successful business career in order to 
devote herself to evolving a rue philosophy of life. She uses writing as a means of 


clarifying her thoughts—Ep3.] 


It is one of the greatest failings of 
our Western civilisation that we do 
not cultivate the habit of conterpla- 
tion, of reverie. The whole of our 
training is based on the assumption 
that to be busy is to be virtuous. The 
child or the <edult who sits day- 
dreaming is ccndemned as a lazy 
good-for-nothing. 

This kind of training has two main 
results. The first is that we feel guilty 
if we are still for a moment. We 
tend to exalt cLusyness as an ideal 
in its own right, without pausing to 
ask what we are achieving or whethe- 
our busyness is producing anytting 
worth while. 

‘The second result is an ingrained 
fear that life is slipping away from 
us and that we can do rothing to 
stop it. This means that we spenc 
most of our time in looking forward 
with horror to old age. Instead of 
glorying in our youth and living 
every day to th full, we spoil our 
present enjoyment by keeping our 
eyes fixed anxiously on the future. 
We spend all the glorious, robust 
days of our youth workirg ourselves 
to exhaustion in order to prepare for 
the last few years, when, truth to 
tell, the senses are so blunted that 
very little is needed to produce con- 
tentment. 

Both results tend to produce tn- 
happiness, yet so ingrained has this 
insistence on busyness become that 
we are blind to the possibilities for 
happiness in the normal everyday 


world around us. 

Country people are, as a general 
rule, far happier than town pepple. 
This is because they have retained 
the ability to reflect. Nature i$ all 
around them, calm and peaceful, pur- 
suing her yearly round slowly land 
inexorably, and they watch and think. 
But in the town busy screeching 
machines, man’s inventions mirroring 
his own dreadful restlessness, drown 
all attempts at quiet contemplation. 

For the majority of us, life is a 
breathless frightened scramble | to 
push as many things as possible into 
our mind, to acquire knowledge) as 
we say, in order to be a suctess 
in life. Yet so often all we acquire 
is a miscellaneous collection of un- 
related facts. And we are so busy 
pushing these facts into our mind 
that we do not give it time to assimi- 
late them. 

Surely we should see that the mind 
is like the stomach ; we can’t keep 
on cramming it full without giving 
it time to digest. And contempla- 
tion is the digestion of the mind. 

If our mind is going to be some- 
thing more than just a storeroom, we 
must meditate on the knowledge jwe 
have acquired, turn it over in our 
mind and see both sides of it, link 
it up with other ideas, and so pro- 
duce sornething new. For that is the 
essence of genius—the ability ito 
make new associations ; to see a cgn- 
nection, a link that other people have 
missed, between two things or two 
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ideas. 

But to do this we must periodically 
pass through a phase of inactivity. 
We may call it lying fallow if we like. 
Just as a farmer knows his fields 
must lie fallow from time to time, so 
has every great thinker, from the ear- 
liest times down to the present day, 
known that he must give his mind a 
rest periodically if he is to produce 
good work. 

It was Ovid who said, “ Leisure 
nourishes the body, and the mind 
also is fed thereby; on the other 
hand, immoderate labour exhausts 
both.” 

But this apparent inactivity of 
the mind is reelly only the inactivity 
of one layer of it. The conscious 
mind may be az rest, but the uncon- 
scious is always busy. And the secret 
of great men is that they know how 
to use their unconscious mind. When 
they desire to produce original work 
on some topic, they supply all the 
material they can to their mind, 
knowing it will sink into the uncon- 
scious, and then they proceed to 
“forget” the subject for a week 
or more. They go away to play, or 
to bed, or to talk on other things, 
according to their several disposi- 
tions. 

And all the while they are playing 
or sleeping or talking, this uncon- 
scious activity cf the mind is going 
on, collating, associating. Then one 
day they will feel an uncontrollable 
desire to express themselves either on 
paper or in the workshop or the labo- 
ratory, and that which they produce 
will be the result of their unconscious 
thinking. 

We all know the expression, “ To 
sleep on a problem”. Well, this is 


the same thing. We think over our 
problem in all its aspects and are un- 
able to find a solution, and so we go 
to bed and to sleep——in other words, 
we leave it to our unconscious mind, 
for while our conscious mind sleeps, 
the unconscious is still working. 

But by inactivity I do not mean 
laziness. The lazy person does not 
think at all. If our unconscious mind 
is going to be of any help to us, 
we must give it the material to work 
upon, that is, we must gather all the 
information we can about our sub- 
ject, think all round it, meditate upon 
it. 

But it is useless to flog our brain. 
Cramming is never successful, and to 
go on worrying about a problem 
after our conscious mind has done all 
that it can is to weary ourselves un- 
necessarily. 

That is why we should never scold 
a child for day-dreaming. Day- 
dreaming is a state in which the 
conscious mind is almost in abeyance, 
a state very akin to sleep, when the 
unconscious mind is free to make 
whatever associations it likes. It is 
this state, which is very like true 
contemplation, which usually pre- 
cedes the most brilliant “brain 
waves”. Therefore day-dreaming, 
within reason of course, is a valuable 
habit to acquire in youth, for it re- 
sults in an ability to free the 
mind of its conscious conventional 
habits of thinking. 

Although this ability to be indus- 
triously idle is very rare, we can all 
cultivate it if we wish. But the major- 
ity of people are too busy to have 
time to think, and some even are 
busy because they are afraid to think. 
They use mental clichés for their 
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thought just as they use verbal 
clichés in their speech. This is the 
true laziness. 

Nobody is busier than the person 
who is always minding other people’s 
business. Yet no one will say that 
such a person is doing good work in 
the world. The person who is do:ng 
something worth while is far oo 
much occupied with his own affairs 
to have time to worry about the 
affairs of other people. 

A typical and an all too distress- 
ingly common fgure in our modern 
cities is the busy, harassed persor. 
whose life is one breathless rounc of 
“getting things done” in a limited 
time. These people are desperately 
unhappy, yet sc great is the power 
of habit and of inertia that they go 
on doing the came thing all thei 
lives. Yet if they would only stop 
and think for z minute they would 
see that nothing forces them into that 
worrying busy round of duties but 
their own blind acceptance of other 
p2ople’s values, their dependence on 
other people’s praise or blame. 

We need not be unhappy in this 
way ; we coulc free ourselves frorn 
this unhappiness if we really wanted 
to. There are financial considerations, 
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I know. But these are greatly exagger- 
ated by most of us. We are sur- 
rounded by a number of things we 
could just as well do without. We 
are artificial. We are becoming so 
much the slaves of our own labor- 
saving devices that we are incapable 
of managing without them. 

Yez still, within reach of all of us, 
is that quiet life of thought and of 
contemplation that has been the iceal 
of all ages. It lies in our mind—yours 
and -nine—this happiness, this œn- 
tentment, that is worth untold 
vacunm cleaners and typewriters, 
adding-machines and printing-pr2ss- 
es. None of these will really make 
our old age the happier, nor will the 
money of which they are the concrete 
manifestations. 

But a quiet mind, a happy mind, 
that has experienced all of life, -hat 
has meditated on its experiences and 
drawn some useful conclusion from 
them, that mind will refuse to accept 
the sort of living that results in 
the frustration, the irritation, the 
unacknowledged misery of most 
“moderns”, and it will know a 
serene old age that the “ success-ul ” 
ones can never hope to achieve. 


CONSTANCE WILLLAMS 


The acticns to be >erformec. are not amy and every one. We are not to go 
on heedlessly and indiscriminately doing everything that is suggested. We must 
discover what ections ought to be performed by us and do them for that reason 
and not becaus: of some result we expect to follow.—W. Q. JUDGE 


THE USE OF LEISURE 


[John Moore after experiencing a period of unemployment entered the 
career of teaching. -His article fails to take into account the most vital factor 
in the problem of the use of leisure. How can a man determine appropriately the 
right use of his leisure, if he has no understanding of his own psychological consti- 
tution? A clean Lfe and pure morals, an open mind and a desire to develop his 
personality along the right lines—all are dependent upon his view of himself and 
of life. If the Soul of man goes out like a flame when the body like the candle 
is exhausted, then who can blame a man for living sensuously till fhe night when 
life becomes extinct for evermore? Or if the Soul’s eternal happiness after death 
is dependent on the word of recommendation spoken by his priest to his God, 
then surely by means of judicious bribery he can do what he likes. Only the Law 
of Karma shows the power of responsibility, of right endeavour and of consummate 
justice. This Law also makes a mah realise that he is not a dying corpus but a 


Soul unfolding inte immortality.—Ens. ] 


Man, in those countries which are 
termed civilised, has been “ hoist 
with his own petard”. He has 
invented and improved machinery 
to such an extent that to-day he is 
dominated by his own creature. 
Machinery has been so perfected 
that it replaces the men who made 
it: thousands are unemployed be- 
cause machines can do their work 
more rapidly and more cheaply. In 
short, the “ Age of Leisure” is upon 
a world unprepared for it. 

The philosopher-historian Hegel 
contended ‘that ‘‘ the lesson of history 
is that men will not learn the lesson 
of history ”. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion should have revealed the fact 
that machinery would increase man’s 
leisure. Not heeding the warning, 
we have instead improved machinery 
io the verge of perfection and are 
just coming to realise that we have 
wrought our ovn undoing. For the 
machine, alas, does not help to 
support those it has displaced. 

A dim realisation that the aim of 
man’s work is to have more leisure 
is reflected in the present demand for 
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forty-hour weeks and for holidays 
with pay. There are, however, few 
(if any) people who have been 
instructed in the use of that leisure. 
It is strange to reflect that while men 
are carefully trained in the elements 
and principles of their jobs, which 
are frequently distasteful to them, 
they have few constructive ideas on 
the use of the leisure which they prize. 

Let us try to define a conception 
of leisure. Call it “slow, deliberate 
freedom ”’—for these are the ideas 
inherent in the conception of leisure. 
How far, ask yourself, are your own 
uses of your freedom from work in 
accordance with deliberateness and 
avoidance of hurry? 

Not all of us have enjoyed the 
advantages of a classical education 
and its training, but there are few 
who cannot appreciate the point of 
the tag, “ Dulce est desipere in loco”. 
Although at times a certain degree 
of frivolity is in the circurnstances 
legitimate, gambling and card-play- 
ing along with the other anti-social 
sociabilities are unlikely to appeal to 
the whole man in his saner “ delibe- 
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rate” moments. 

Social services are stnving to 
alleviate the strain of unemployment 
by their attempi to give, ta those 
affected, means >f using “heir en- 
forced leisure ccrstructively. Atter:d- 
ance at classes and lectures is not 
obligatory; nor are absentees in any 
way victimised. But, as “a sop to 
Cerberus”, The unemployed ere 
offered classes zo “keep their skill 
fresh ” or to “tran them for ultimate 
emvdloyment ”. When, ultimately, no 
employment is forthcoming, such 
people are likely to feel embittered 
ageinst those who, though benevo- 
lent, failed to see that unem>.cyment 
might possibly Le not merety transi- 
tory. 

Realising this authorities should 
rea_ise likewise that their sarvice may 
be more effective f that possibility— 
or probability—ts faced. Ii that 
attitude were taken, men would 
reaiise that their leisure wes purely 
leisure and not necessarily a step- 
pinz-stone to further work. In some 
places this fact is recognised, and 
employed and unemployed alize 
enjoy equal faclities in chair corm- 
munity-centres. This is all the state 
does at presert towards lelping 
individual choice. 

When we come to decide on a 
proper use of leisure we are likely to 
meet with difficulties. Before laying 
down for himsel: a course af action, 
the deliberate, {Linking man must 
decide on two poznts, viz., (1) what 
will be the probable results of his 
actions and (2) whether those re- 
sults will be good.. The frst is 
easily answered bit the second takes 
us right away into ethical considera- 
tiors, few people being able offhand 
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to summarize what their general 
ethical policy really is. 

Most people will admit on reflec- 
tion that the principle of respect for 
personality is a good one on whch 
to base action. This principle is 
more or less visible in the texts of 
all religions, being expressed in cne 
or another form of words, e.g., ‘or 
Christians in the Sermon on the 
Mount. The principle in the varicus 
expressions is one and the same, even 
if there is disagreement on the work- 
ing out of details of policy. 

Setting aside as a waste, rather 
than a use, of leisure such activit.es 
as gambling, we may ask ourselves 
whether what we do contributes to 
our own, while not interfering with 
others’, good. In applying this test 
we shall frequently see that many of 
our social activities are mere stb- 
servience to the herd-instinct. For 
example, dancing in vitiated air till 
the early hours of the morning may 
be defended as healthy exercise. But, 
while widening our social contacts, it 
may also prevent us from properly 
di scharging our duties owing to 
fatigue the next morning. Respect 
for others may thus bring us to 


"respect ourselves ; we may gain ire 


perspective. On the other hand, by 
moderation, we can realise the value 
of the exercise. 

As free men, we have a right to 
break from the herd and to follcw 
our own path, provided we are not 
making the mistake of thinking our- 
seé_ves superior in so doing, but are 
merely anxious to please ourselves and 
to harm nobody. If we are sincere 
we shall in time be left free to our 
“ eccentricity ”. 

So many are the varied activitizs 
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open to people as ways of using 
leisure that it is difficult to classify 
them. Yet we must be able to do 
so to some extent before we can 
select types of activity for our own 
attention. Those interested in this 
problem must find stimulating such 
books as Cicely Hamilton’s Little 
Arthurs Histor of the Twentieth 
Century, Newman’s Idea of a Uni- 
versity, Bertrand Russell’s Conquest 
of Happiness and H. W. Durant’s 
Problem of Leisure. 

With these for guidance the indivi- 
dual may safely be left to make his 
choice according to his lights. If we 
are enlightened by respect for per- 
sonality, we cannot go far wrong. 
Errors may surely be forgiven us if 
we err in all sincerity. 

Applying this principle to our 
hobbies we find that most physical 
recreations may appeal to the whole 
man. In a game like golf, for in- 
stance, we have intellectual appre- 
ciation of the game allied to affection 
for it with both dominated by the 
will to play well. The game then 
may call into play our tripartite 
personality. But so long as such a 
game does not contribute to the pool 
of common good and so long as it 
frays tempers, it has little real value 
Save as physical exercise. 

Too frequently an activity which 
seems at first glance legitimate 
proves in the end unprofitable, when 
we apply the criterion of benefit to 
our own and others’ personality. 
This seems to suggest that no one 
activity, but a combination of types 
of activity, is zhe solution to our 
problem of finding a suitable use for 
our leisure. 

We must make a selection from 
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the many and well-nigh unclassifiable 
activities which Durant calls “ the 
machinery of leisure”. Let us dis- 
criminate and combine various 
examples from what, to risk a wide 
generalisation, seem to be the two 
main types—the intellectual and the 
emotional. Obviously the two are 
interfused at times. There is often 
overlapping of an. irffellectual over 
an emotional type, or vice versa. 

Reading, study, rambling, re- 
search, collecting are examples of 
the former and are active; cinemas, 
dances, sport and social activities are 
emotional and often demand passivity 
of mind. Happiness may be achieved 
or, if not comprehended, at least 
apprehended from a balanced selec- 
tion of these. The balance will show 
itself in the man who, while having 
some creative activity, can relax. He 
will have a wider outlook and greater 
tolerance than the man who rides 
his hobby to death. The man of 
good will can do little harm if, with 
an effort to be free of prejudice, he 
selects according to the principle of 
nurturing the personality. 

Our leisure, if it is to be comple- 
mentary rather than opposed to work, 
must be used by the intellect and 
the emotions directed by the will. 
The good our leisure does must be 
judged by the degree of organisation 
in our striving (conative) life. 
Many war-time prison-camp suicides 
were men who, formerly depending 
on drink and cards for amusement, 
were left resourceless when suddenly 
deprived of these. They were not 
mentally organised. One wonders 
how many to-day, dependent on 
spoon-feeding by cinema and pro- 
paganda, could find support in their 
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own mental resources. 

It must now be the cuty of the 
philosophers in the modern State to 
indicate a path towards the soluticn 
of the problem—by education, Ey 
striving for a “living aLovwance ” for 
all, by preaching against mindless 
passivity, by making man the intelli- 
gent master of the machine instead 
of its unthin’Nng servart, sy widen- 
ing the scope cf libraries, by cheap- 
ening books (which Mr. W2'ls thinks 
are too dear), by abolishing the 
“social premium on idleness”, by 
evolving a new society waich knows 
that the “Labour System” (as Miss 
Hamilton insists on calling it) :s at 
an end, and by an effor- to integraze 
the will of man to strive for the 
common good. 

Ultimately, the orgarisation of a 
man’s leisure depends on the indivi- 
dual himself. If the State the phil- 


osopher or civilisation (whichever 
you will) is helpful, that indivexdual 
can follow the right path. If he Las a 
goodwill, he will desire to give to 
rather than to take from the pool of 
lifes resources. By an ethical para- 
dox, the more he gives the more he 
will gain. 

H. Croome justly observes that the 
real problem of leisure is that of why 
there is a problem at all; and that the 
problem cannot be solved atone, 
being as it is one with the proslem 
of life in society. Admitting this, I 
do not claim to have said the last 
word on the subject. Exper_ence 
teaches, and if this article has per- 
chance suggested ideas to or stimu- 
lated thought on this problem among 
those more versed in the philosophies 
than myself, I am so far cortent. 
“Homo sum; humant nihil ¢ me 

enum puto.” 


JOHN MORE 


Once grap the idea that universal causation is not merely present, but past, 
present and future, and every action on our present plane falls naturally and 2asily 
into its true place, and is seen in its true relation to ourselves and to others. =very 
mean and selfish action sends us backward and not forward, while every noble 
thought and every unselfish dezd are szepping-stones to the higher and more glorious 


planes of being 


If this life were all, ther in many respects it would indeed be 


poor and mean; but regarded as a preparation for the next sphere of existence, it 
may be used as the golden gate through which we may pass, not selfishly and alone, 
but in company with sur fellows, to the palaces which lie beyond—H. P, 
BLAVATSKY, The Key to Theosopay, p. 199, 


THE CHILDLESS MOTHER 


[Fern Mack narrates her passage from outer dependence to Self-Dependence, 
which latter came to her through W. Q. Judge’s Ocean of Theosophy, a very able 
exposition meant for the genuine enquirer.——EDs. | 


“As the end to be reached is self-dependence with perfect calmness and 
clearness, he is from the beginning made to stand alone, and this is for most of 
us a difficult thing which frequently brings on a kind of despair.” 

From William Q. Judge’s Echoes fpem the Orient. 


Although the above statement 
appears to me (the friend who knew 
her best, and least) to be a perfect 
present-day likeness of one whom I 
shall refer to as “the childless 
mother ”, nevertheless I should like, 
if I may, to present the picture- 
megative under process of develop- 
ment, believing that the- illumined 
viewpoint of THE ARYAN PATH’s 
readers may prove to differ somewhat 
from mine, a mere amateurs by 
comparison. 

Even before the so-called age of 
reason she was what one could call 
an ordained movher. Her dolls were 
not something with which she played, 
but living breathing personalities 
with whom she lived. . 

She gave them all of everything she 
had to give: herself. Which meant 
that she gave them a slavish devo- 
tion in addition to all the other 
intense feelings that go to make up 
the generous heart and the imagina- 
tive mind of a love-starved child, 
brought up alone. 

At night, when she dropped off to 
sleep, it was to the hands of her dolls 
that she clung (although she thought 
at the time it was they who clung 
to her hands!), and when she 
arrived at school age it was to her 
dolls that she returned when school 
was over, 


She even shared with them the 
great engulfing fear of her life, which 
was the fear of death. This fear, 
like some uninvited guest at the 
cradle of her birth, had been with 
her, unwelcomed, since she could 
remember. To love another as whole- 
heartedly as she loved her widowed 
mother and her dolls, and then to 
have to think of that other as one 
day dying, was a racking pain al- 
most too sharp to be borne. And to 
enjoy with such intensity of feeling 
the simple act of just living—which 
meant among other delightful things 
just lying on one’s back in the tall 
backyard grass and watching the 
changing clouds overhead, or settling 
oneself in the big swing which after 
a little effort on one’s part would 
take one soaring through the upper 
air—and then to have to think of 
oneself as some day dying was almost 
as bad. ' 

Upon reaching an age when her 
puritanical but well-intentioned 
mother considered she had now 
grown too old for dolls, she was 
commanded to give them all away 
to “younger and less fortunate 
children ”. 

The years since then have brought 
to her the loss of close friend and of 
distant mother, but over neither of 
these deaths did she suffer more 
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savagely. than over that living death 
of doll distribution. 

Those dolls had been the only real 
confidantes of her childhood -vears, 
the only ones with whom she could 
talk freely and at length withott ‘her 
speech (after the first shy rush of 
words) faltering and halting. THEY 
—her dolls—-had known abouz her 
fear of death: that stalking fear 
which hovered always in the fertile 
Ddackground of her mind. 

After a year of being childless (a 
year the stark loneliness of which it 
is better to skip over even in this 
epistle of utter truth) the ordained 
mother who was yet but z little gicl, 
and a lost little girl at that, 
in part refound herself through the 
persons of May and June, whe, zl- 
though the products of her imagina- 
tion, were none the less her living 
daughters and for the next few years 
ker constant companions. 

While acknowledging the fact that 
many lonely children nave een 
known to create imaginative compan- 
ions, it seems significant to me that 
in the case of this “ childless mother ” 
it was not playmates she created, but 
daughters ! 

More years passed, years still 
governed by her inborn love of chilc- 
ren, her painful happiness at the 
miracle of life and her equally 
painful unhappiness at the fear of 
death. Then when she was in her 
lete “teens” it was discovered that 
she had a serious heart a:lment. Once 
while slowly regaining consciousness 
after a fainting spell in which it had 
been necessary to give her oxygen, 
she heard herself pronounced dead by 
the attending physician. Wildly she 
thought : “I must find strength to 
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raise my lids, a finger, to make 
scrne movement, because J jdon’t 
want to die—I—DON’T—-WANT—TO 
—DIE!’.... 

Aà year later when a wonderful 
opportunity presented itself for her 
ake up 
permanent residence in a | land 
famous for its healthy climate, one 
of che leading heart specialists in the 
city where she lived advised against 
ertain 
death if she ettempted to make the 
long train journey over the | high 
mountain ranges which she would 
have to cross. But because} she 
wanted desperately to leave the city 
of her birth, which ever since the 
too early parting with her dolls had 
meent for her great loneliness) she 
decided to brave the hazardous 
journey. 

It was on the train one night 
when passing through one of) the 
highest of the mountain ranges |that 
she had her dream: Wherever she 
looked was Space, great wide vistas 
of earth and sky which even ag she 
gazed separated out into human 
forms. Women’s forms, with their 
children near them. When | the 
mothers suddenly merged back |into 
the pulsating background of} air 
and earth and sky, the children 
were left behind; they and | the 
girl As if drawn by some 
hidden force the children advanced ; 
some shyly and others timidly, a| few 
proudly and more eagerly to where 
she stood alone, apart. 

And because she had eyes that 
saw, ears that heard and a heart that 
understood, they, the children—light 
and dark, bond and free—children of 
every class and creed, laid down their 
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gifts : honest love, simple trust and 
characters like pure white paper 
awaiting the writer, Life. 

When the children like their 
mothers before them had blended into 
the background of their sky and 


earth, flowers were seen blooming in. 


their place. Flowers of every clime 
and colour, whick. from some sub- 
conscious need for mental food and 
spiritual drink grew with faces lifted 
to receive the sun’s light and the 
rain’s caress. 

It was then that the watching girl, 
born into the wor.d with love stored 
in her great mother-heart, but with 
no one to give it to, herself became 
the sun and the rain. As her demand- 
ing Ego merged into that of the 
impersonal Sun and the ministering 
rain, there breathed forth from the 
atmosphere concert music, short slow 
violin forms which were so emotion- 
ally eloquent as to make her, years 
later, wonder if what she had heard 
could possibly have been Schumann’s 
lost violin concerto. 

The dream wh:ch was more than 
a dream ended. She awoke on a 
pillow wet with her tears. But she 
held in her soul a conviction that in 
some mystic, yet probably obscure 
way, she was one day to be a tan- 
gible instrument for some great 
intangible work that would live on 
in the lives of others and in the lives 
of their children’s children long after 
that Death which she so feared had 
come at last to claim her. 

The years succeeding that dream 
and up to the near present saw her 
a University student, an office clerk 
and a librarian, a happy wife 
(though childless), an active club- 
woman, a welfare worker and some- 
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thing of a professional artist; 
certainly a very busy life. Yet two 
emotions, her fear of death and her 
love of children, never ceased to 
dominate her. Never, that is, until 
she approached the region of Spiri- 
tual consciousness, which happened 
after she had been living in her 
present home for a matter of some 
six years. But I digr 

From that hour on the train when 
she awoke from the dream that was 
more than a dream, children of all 
ages, complexions and social status 
seemed strangely drawn to her on 
first acquaintance. Unable to call 
her “ Mother ” they asked permission 
to call her “ Aunt ”. It was as though 
they knew instinctively of her untold 
love for them, her infinite under- 
standing of their every mood and her 
inborn desire to serve unselfishly. 

It stands to reason that a woman 
of studious inclination and limited 
circumstances, whose hours were 
crowded with both professional work 
and household duties, would find at 
times the constant claims of other 
women’s children most exacting. Yet 
despite this fact, she never once in 
all her life gave a child a negative 
smile, an indifferent ear or a derisive 
answer. 

Many a small chest heaving with 
sobs has flung itself against her 
barren breasts, even as many a joy- 
ful child wanting to share the miracle 
of some new toy has come flying 
straight to her arms. It was as though 
her arms aching with their weight 
of emptiness were yet able to hold 
something that either brought Love 
closer or held Terror away, according 
to the child’s need. 

Careful always never to interfere 
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in any way with their own mcthers’ 
prior rights and privileges, of which 
she was sensitively aware, she never- 
theless had a way of getting the 
result she sought. Instead of com- 
menting disparagingly on the new 
guns the boys brought over at 
Christmas to show her with 
pride, she quietly brcught them 
books of i and bird-lfe 
which made the taking of defence- 
less life seem a les sporting 
thing. She smiled tolerantly upon the 
red-painted finger nails and the arti- 
ficial hair waves to which the 
mothers of the  neizhbourhood 
treated their seven to twelve-yeer- 
old daughters each Saturday, yet 
managed at the same time to foster 
in those children’s minds an apprecia- 
tion for a truer kind of Leauty. 
Denied the natural mother’s pri- 
vilege of counting calories or 
starching little garm2nts, she 
concerned herself with keeping the 
children’s minds healthy, and with 
starching their young characters by 
instilling in them a conscious love 
for honesty, unselfishness and truth. 
The militarism of her small boy 
devotees, the gossip and the 
snobbishness of some of taeir sisters 
—such things caused her real concern. 
As accustomed to hearirg the song 
of the meadow-lark as they were to 
seeing the sky above them, the hearts 
of certain of her young friends had 
been blind and deaf to the song’s 
mystic message until she moved into 
their neighbourhood. Soor. however, 
in addition to their school drawings, 
the children were bringing her the 
first new buds of spring, eager to 
share -with one they knew would 
thrill with them, the mysterv of the 
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unfurling lear, the colouring of the 
flower. 

With a twisting pain in her heart 
she silently rebelled at times at being 
forced to play what seemed a- best 
an impersonal part in the life of 
other women’s children. 

She would have liked to expe-ience 
the physical mother’s passive accept- 
ance of child love as something 
which was her natural right. Instead, 
She taught the children of friends, 
of reighbours and of strangers, that 
the more one gives away the more 
one has, and that thoughts ace of 
vastly greater importance than 
thin3s. 

Prl] admit that to me who xnew 
her best (and least) it appeared at 
times a stultifying effort. But as a 
celeFrated authoress (since passed 
on) once wrote of her in quoting 
from “The Shield of Silence ”— 
“ This shall be her reward—the -deal 
shall be real to her.” 

But, living up to one’s own aims 
and ideals is one thing, conquering 
one’s lifelong fear of Death (which 
you recall was her other “legacy of 
the past to the present ”) is another. 
Particularly is this so when ome 
considers the fact that until a few 
weeks prior to this writing she had 
read no ‘Theosophical literature 
whatsoever. 

Then she whose every decision, 
whos2 almost every act throughout 
her life had been born of a spiritual 
past of whose positive existence she 
knew without knowing how she 
knew it, came into the possession of 
W. C. Judges Ocean of Theosophy. 

“I have found it!” she breathed 
after reading the book, the quicken- 
ing ecstasy of her inward reelity 
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making speech imperative. “I have 
found the ‘lost chord of Christian- 
ity’, the doctrine of reincarnation !” 

Whereupon there followed a 
moment timeless and unconfused in 
which she laid aside the book, rose 
and left the familiar lighted room to 
go out into the stillness of the night, 
even as her soul would one day set 
aside this life, and would leave the 
familiar body in which it too was 
housed. 

To the stars blinking down from 
their immeasurable height she said, 
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“ We humans are divine souls. Yes, 
but we are also results. To-day’s 
results of what we have gone through 
in other lives. To-morrow’'s results 
are to-day’s Karma. This truth is 
as accurate as the laws of mathe- 
matics.” 

Thus her soul spoke through her 
mind, and as it did sọ, the God in 
her listened from Ht¥eternity. 

I KNOW because I was the friend 
who knew her best (and least) and 
she was—me. 

FERN MACK 


Our duty is to keep alive in man his spiritual intuitions. To oppose and 
counteract—after due investigation and proof of its irrational nature—bigotry in 
every form, religious, scientific, or social, and cant above all, whether as religious 
sectarianism or as belief in miracles or anything supernatural. What we have to 
do is to seek to obtain knowledge of all the laws of nature, and to diffuse it. To 
encourage the study of those laws least. understood by modern people, the so-called 
Occult Sciences, based on the true knowledge of nature instead of, as at present, on 
superstitious beliefs based on blind faith and authority. Popular folk-lore and 
traditions, however fanciful at times, when sifted may lead to the discovery of 
long-lost, but important, secrets of nature. The Society, therefore, aims at pursuing 
this line of inquiry, in the hope of widening the field of scientific and, philosophical 
observation—-H, P. BLAVATSKY, The Key, to Theosophy, p. 40. 


MERCURY ON A HILL 


. [Laurence Clark “feels drawn to work in the fields of literature in the 
widest sense and has written poems and plays ’—Enps.] 


I suppose it was babit as much as 
anything else which had brought me 
to the same hgHday resort as I had 
visited for thé” last twenty years. 
Indeed, the plac2 was a pleasant one: 
I think I shall never fcrget it as I 
first saw it, the June acter my dis- 
charge from a turopean army—the 
cool, spacious, kigh mountain valley, 
musical with torrents ; the panorama 
of pine-clad slopes and swan-wiite 
mountains; the grassy kroll in the 
centre of this valey, oper. on all s.des 
to the sunbeams, on which stood the 
simple and sweet-smel:ng wooden 
hotel in which I stayed. Coming 
upon this one erening, scon after the 
horrors of Franze, I hac indeed fel- 
like “Mercury new-lighted on a 
Heaven-kissing hill” : tke place aad 
been to me a shining naw country, 
a symbol of the new pos:-war world, 
as yet untrammelled by the confusing 
stupidities of disorganised mankind, 
apparently made only for the calm 
actualisation of sane and human 
wishes. 

But this year things were diferent. 
A motor-road hed been kuilt up here 
from the nearest town; there was a 
red petrol-pump in the village; and 
cargoes of men and rovged women 
appeared at regular intervals, extend- 
ing into these upper regions, pre- 
viously untarnished, the flaccid cul- 
ture of the European vales. Motor- 
horns blared among the age-olc 
rhythms of the native cow-bells ; our 
favourite bank: of gentians and 


eidefweiss were cleared by the tour- 
ists. Yet there developed annoyances 
even more acute than these. 

For all of us in the hotel had had 
our nerves set on edge and sharpened 
against one another by a series of 
frurtless quarrels in which we had 
enmeshed ourselves. In the past, I 
had generally found that people of 
diffe-ent nationalities, owing to a 
natıral curiosity about one another, 
had in this solitary place entered in- 
to rleasant relations. I had met some 
gooi friends here. But this year all 
was changed. There were cons:ant 
quarzels. 

After a few weeks, it had come to 
such a pass that the few visitors rad 
gathered into four little groups, each 
of which would have nothing to do 
with the others. Constant man- 
œuvres, on which they spent all their 
ingenuity, took place among the 
groups, each plotting to get the best 
seats in the sitting-room or dining- 
room or on the verandah. In earlier 
years we had never bothered akout 
such trifles; indeed, we had fel: it 
shameful to keep others out of the 
best places. But this year there was 
a bitter contest of pride between 
these four hostile groups; and the 
contest, inflaming the pride of all 
still further, rapidly intensified sur 
now zonsiderable animosities. It was 
as {tough an explosive atmosphere, 
almost a visible thing, concocted of 
the kKuman gases of fear and hated, 
had been generated in this little tim- 
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bered house among the beautiful 
mountains. One could hardly strike 
a match to light a cigar without fear- 
ing that one had wounded some in- 
flamed grievance in such a way as to 
iead to that imminent general squab- 
ble which would blow up and shatter 
our whole holiday. 

Who had brought us to this 
impasse? I could never become 
really clear about this. Two old 
women had been the original squab- 
blers. The rest of us, according to 
nationality, had taken sides; these 
two groups, owing to internal differ- 
ences, had split into four; and so, 
at an increasing rate, trouble had 
been brewed among us, until it had 
come to the present fabulous inten- 
sity. 

Now, when a European takes a 
holiday these days, quiet is above all 
what he wants. Every visitor here 
wanted quiet ; and each was cheated 
of it by the tangle of intrigue in 
which he had become embroiled. 
Thus a sense of universal frustration 
was added to that of bad temper. No 
one would now yield to his enemy. 
The position was a deadlock. It 
would have been comical, if it had 
not been so intimately annoying. 

One evening, as I was strolling 
back to the little hotel through this 
vale which I had once found so 
wonderful, I decided that I could stav 
no longer. The hotel had become 
unbearable to me, and there was no- 
where else to stay. It was bitter to 
me to have to leave the place, which 
was a chosen arena of my dreams ; 
going away caused me the same pain 
as I had felt at other times when 
abandoning some purpose which I 
had thought to be invaluable, but 
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which had proved in practice to be 
beyond my powers of realisation. It 
was an abdication of treasured hopes. 

Dark was the evening as I walked 
back to put my decision into effect. 
My watch told me there was as yet 
an hour to go until sundown; but 
clouds were massed among the 
mountains ; as I approached the tiny 
wooden hotel, lightning flashed out 
behind it, jerking 11 for a moment 
into a staggering silhouette against 
the jagged glare. A sickening com- 
parison reminded me of explosions 
which I had seen in France. This 
confirmed me in my resolve instant- 
ly to leave the place. 

Large, loose drops of rain were 
stinging down onto the mountain 
turf, as I reached the door of the 
hotel. 

As soon as I entered I heard from 
upstairs the noise of shouting. I ran 
towards it—up the staircase, along a 
corridor, out on to the verandah. 
Weeks of bad feeling had apparently 
come to a head. All the visitors were 
there, vociferating and angry. I 
gathered that they had been playing 
jazz-records until the storm came, and 
that now, while the heavy rain was 
damaging the gramophone, the groups 
were quarrelling as to which of them 
should have the privilege of carrying 
the machine indoors. There had long 
been quarrels as to who had the first 
right to use that dilapidated and 
dissonant bit of machinery. 

A flash of lightning split the gath- 
ering gloom. Thunder broke, in a 
howl of hollow triumph, reverberating 
round this basin of the mountains, 
as though the rock quaked and would 
give way. Then there was a moment’s 
silence, in which we heard the rushing 
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of the torrent very clearly, before the 
heavy rain fel once again with a 
hushing sound. 

“ Will you excuse me if I light the 
lamp ?” 

The frightened group turned about. 
We had not noticed a quiet, stern 
man, of indefirite age, who was sit- 
ting by the firepface. We agreed to his 
request, and i minute the rcom 
was flooded wizh yellow light. 

He gave a reminiscent sigh, and 
began to talk in an aery voice whick 
tempered what he had to say witk 
a note of peaceful exhilaration, “I 
was tired of the European cities. 
They are in such a stupid state of 
fear, petty jeaousy, and useless, 
because uncreative, patriotisra. I was 
tired of the spectacle of millions 
caught up in tne vicious circle of 
ill-motived, ill-cirected activity. I 
thought I must come up onto the 
heights, where certainly I should find 
the people honest, tolerent end 
peaceful, possessing that patient 
wisdom which, a3 it matures through 
the years, must s'owly re-educate and 
reconstruct human society. That is 
how I come to b= among you, ladies 
and gentlemen.” 

He bowed slichtly. For a while 
nobody spoke. We were conscious 
of the departing storm, the receding 
thunder and the last flutters cf light- 
ning outside. A certain overcharged 
electrical atmosphere in the room 
had also disapzeared: suddenly it 
was wmexpectedty pleasant in the 
golden glow of -zhe lamp. 

Conversation sprang up. Our 
minds met in a consideration of our 
obsession, the European situation. 
All joined in. Ard each in emphacis- 
ing the unfortunate and ridicylcus 
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positions into which each govern- 
ment had been thrust in this disorga- 
~used continent, confessed—in terms 
of a subtle esotericism which the 
others understood—his or her own 
-diocy during the past weeks. A 
mass of accumulated grievance was 
thus relieved ; and, by the time we 
sat down to supper our minds had 
been so loosened and reconciled to 
one another that we sat down in an 
atmosphere of mutual delight, pacific 
for the first time since we came there. 

“ But now”, a woman was asking, 
after the meal was over, “how are 
we in fact to extend this solution of 
cur difficulties, which we have cut- 
lined, across a troubled continent, 
ecross a war-blackened world ? ” 

“By turning it inside out”, said 
the man. “A simple process. By 
fashioning the world in accordance 
with pur sane and human wiskes, 
rather than allowing our wishes to be 
fashioned and distorted and dispersed 
ty an imaginary monster called -he 
world. That is the human function 
-—to overcome the world. 

“The world is a subjective formu- 
latidh. It is a story which.we have 
made up for ourselves, to fulfil our 
wishes. Bad wishes make a tad 
world. The world is, to an incredible 
extent whatever we choose to meke 
it. 

“Man imagines himself to be the 
product of circumstances. It would 
be truer to say that his circumstances 
are the product of himself. At every 
moment, consciously or unconscious- 
l7, we are deciding—accepting, re- 
jecting—apathy and indecision are 
in themselves a form of deciding. A 
decide] man is never powerless. So 
it happens, by a profound process 
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which few Occidentals suspect, that 
as we in truth wish and imagine and 
deeply will ourselves to be, so we 
come to be. We and the world are 
self-created. In the world, we wit- 
ness outwardly the cinematograph 
films which we have ourselves created 
in the studios of consciousness. 
“To your minds, with their ad- 
mirable and unique power of pene- 
trating and mastering by technique 
physical and mechanistic processes, 
inside and outside the human being, 
these ideas will at first seem fantastic. 
Yet cnly through them will you be 
able to direct your technical achieve- 
ments to human good. You will say 
that coal-mines created Newcastle, 
moist weather creezted the Lancashire 
cotton trade, and will give instance 
after instance to prove that it is 
material consideretions which make 
humanity what iz is in mind and 
belief. This emphasis of yours upon 
material phenomena has been a thing 
of immense value end importance ; 
for through your science you are pre- 
paring for a unique achievement by 
humanity, the technical mastery of 
the earth, with the abolition of a vast 
proportion of human toil and the 
consequent release of billions of 
human hours for other pursuits. But 
your emphasis on the material, while 
it has prepared the way for this pos- 
sible result, is nevertheless an over- 
emphasis ; it will no longer suffice 
as your world-outlook ; unless cor- 
rected by a true conception of man’s 
function as a moral, not an entirely 
instinctive, being, it will lead you to 
disaster and to the loss of all that 
you have won. Not only coal made 
Newcastle ; it toox men to see the 
possibilities and to get to work on 
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them. The present time needs, im- 
peratively demands, men to see and 
work upon tts possibilities. Other- 
wise, disaster ! 

“Through certain ages, I admit, 
man may be so cramped in his husk 
of matter that all other considerations 
seem vague indeed. There has been 
such an age in Europe—an age full 
of material work, erar#y of the neces- 
sary directive spiritual activity. It 
has left its mark—a troubled conti- 
nent, a war-blackened world, symbols 
of widespread mental upset. Darwin’s 
Origin of Species has been in popular 
fancy your actual if unofficial Scrip- 
ture. I repeat, this has left its mark. 
Man, abdicating from all loftier self- 
consideration, began to conceive of his 
destiny in terms of the animal world, 
to see himself as an animal. There- 
fore, being self-created, he began in 
the relations of economic-political 


life to behave like an animal. The 


sense of responsibility, man for man, 
was rejected ; each began to use his 
taculties—so much vaster than those 
of any beast—not to create a world 
tor humanity to live and grow in, but 
to prosecute an egotistic ‘ struggle for 
existence’. He armed himself against 
his companions; his state, against 
its companion-states. Being himself 
more than an animal, when animal 
behaviour became his prototype, he 
became a being more terrible, more 
callous, more destructive than the 
most magnificent beast of prey. 
IMachine-guns mowed down men, as 
machines mow fields of hay. Gas 
poisoned the atmosphere. To such a 
pass your beliefs led you. The results 
are before you. Animals may behave 
as animals, and the harmony of 
things will not be disturbed; but 
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when men behave like animals and 
use their human powers to this de- 
based end, <hen race-suicide is the 
logical seque. 

“So we must now reconsider cur- 
selves. We must no longer infringe 
the law of cir being ; for, as recent 
and impend:ng events remind us, it 
is stronger fren we aze; and, if we 
break it, inev@ably it will break us. 
We must first envisage and believe 
in the New Order; then it will be 
achieved. Remember that we and the 
world are sell-created ; and then we 
shall realize that our spiritual inten- 
tion is all-powerful over matter. 
Only he who realizes this—that the 
reality lies in the wish—has [een 
born into freedom and independence ; 
and only n= will act effectively. 
Those who Lave not realized it are 
yet held prisoners to material claims 
and doomec to self-cantred and in- 
effectual antics. Our New Order 
must incorpcrate and develop what 
is valuable in the old. Let us be 
charitable, devoted to the gcod of all, 
harmonious: in word ard deed, 
patient, unrtffed, profoundly indif- 
ferent as to now we fare ir: tempor- 
al disguises ; let us place truth be- 
fore all thires; and let-us work to- 
wards our en constantly, in fall and 


joyful human energy, for what voca- 
tion is fairer than ours? New men 
and women will come to help and to 
supersede us. They are the new 
world. Numbers there will only 
make it richer and more valuable for 
all. This heritage of technical 
mastery and of individual spiritual 
freedom awaits all who choose to 
claim it, and to free themselves from 
the stunting shackles of the past.” 

On that note our talk ended that 
evening. Before any of us were 
down for breakfast in the morning, 
the stranger had already departed. 
But he had left us fine weather. The 
spirits of all were released from con- 
fict into creativeness. The world was 
once more before us like a thing un- 
used. Rain had washed every fiower 
in the valley; the rough streams, 
filled with fresh water, tumbled their 
foam under a blue sky; poppies, 
gentians and crocuses glittered, fan- 
ned by a light reviving breeze out of 
the east. Dew lay like a sheen on 
the mountain turf, an untrammelled 
erea before us. 

The oppressive weather of the 
evehing before now seemed an im- 
possibility ; and all breakfasted to- 
gether on what had once more be- 
come a “ Heaven-kissing hill”. 


LAURENCE CLARK 


Said fte Earth, “Lord of the Snining Face (the Sun) my house is empty 
....Send thr: sons to people this wheel (Earth). Thou hast sent thy seven’ sons to 
the Lord of Wisdom. Seven times dcth He see thee nearer to Himself; seven 
times more ccth He feel thee. Thou hast forbidden Thy servants, the small rings, 
to catch Thy light and heat, Thy great Bounty to intercept on its passage. Send 
now to Thy servant the same !”—The Secret Doctrine, Vol. II, 27, 


GIFTED CHILDREN 
THEIR NATURE AND THEIR NEEDS 


[G. S. Krishnayya is the Vice-Principal and Professor of Education at the 
Teachers’ College, Kolhapur. He here examines the well-worn problem of the educa- 
tion of nascent, geniuses and of freaks. Programmes and curricula are apt to fail 
unless in their preparation the vitally important doctrines of Reincarnation and 
Karma are taken into consideration. The unfolding soul is ageless, and true 
education consists in drawing out the soul’s potentialities from within. The polish- 
ing of the brain and the training of the sensorium carried out by modern teachers 
hinder and frustrate the task of the Soul and prevent it from carrying out its 
duty to its present persona or mask. Modern education succeeds in killing more 


geniuses than it helps to fulfil themselves. 


way.— EDS. | 


There is no more serious source of 
waste than the neglect of genius in 
our schools and colleges. Millions 
are spent on the mediocre, while the 
gifted child is thwarted by a system 
evolved to mee: the needs of the 
average mind. Paradoxical though 
the statement may seem, the most 
retarded children in our schools are 
the brightest. They usually receive 
the least attention—unless Satan 
finds mischief for these idle brains. 
These can do from twice to twenty- 
five times as much work from twice 
to twenty-five tmes as well as the 
dull, and can read three or four times 
as fast. But the teacher concentrates 
on the average, and the brilliant child 
is left to slackness and boredom. 

The exceptionally bright child 
fares no better at home. He receives 
neither the assistance which a stimu- 
lating environment can give nor the 
sympathetic encouragement so neces- 
sary for the natural unfolding of his 
talents. He is cften made conceited 
and self-conscious, and a strain too 
great for his physical frame is im- 
posed upon him. He lives a stunted 
life or develops into a freak. Even 
amongst excepticnally bright children 
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there are several different types and 
what is good for one may not be 
good for another. 

Take the children endowed with a 
good memory. They are usually 
considered “birth” because they 
are ahead of other children of the 
same age and class. They “learn” 
because they retain the lessons and 
can reproduce them as a sponge 
returns the water it has absorbed. 
Success in school is not altogether an 
index of mental excellence. A strik- 
ing memory is not sufficient. Not 
infrequently very mediocre minds, 
having a good though mechanical 
memory, outshine their betters, 
before the higher types of reasoning 
are very much in demand. When 
that time comes they are left help- 
lessly behind. Such children require 
direction along lines in which their 
natural endowment will assist them 
in developing skill, i.e., where routine 
and mechanical recall are in demand. 

Now pass on to a group of un- 
doubted superiority. There are some 
children whose development is more 
rapid than that of an ordinary child 
but who lack striking precocity. 
They travel as it were in a motor 
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car while the others ride norseback 
or plod along on foot. As long as 
the health and the strengtle of such 
children keep pace with thar mental 
advancement, there is ncthing to 
fear. But they should be ziven the 
opportunity to learn acccrding to 
their quickened rate and to execute 
tasks commensurate with tieir 
ability. They need, however, care- 
ful observation and skilful handling. 
At the first sign of tension adjust- 
‘ment becomes absolutely necessacy. 

Rapid promotion is one way of 
_ dealing with special brightness and 
is a good method when a brilkant 
child’s unusual abilities mave not 
been challenged by ordinary school 
work. But intellectual meturity is 
not the sole criterion. Chilcren 
already younger than their class- 
mates and not very stronz shculd 
advance at the normal rate, staying 
out of school, if necessary part of 
the time and having the benefit of an 
enriched course of studies. The child 
who is head and shoulders ¿bove the 
rest may be encouraged to zake parz 
in more activities and thus enrich his 
experience and develop socially. 

Grouping children according to 
mental capacity is another solution. 
In one New York Public School one 
of the fifty boys and girls between 


eight and eleven picked from the top. 


10,000 of New York’s million school- 
children may be found working out 
a complicated chess move, another 
may be explaining a gyropilot to z 
third, and other groups may be 
studying the theory of telephonic 
communication, radio, the President's 
gold-buying policy and similar sub- 
jects. The regular school work is 
finished in the morning and che afer- 
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noons are free for “research 
projects” selected by the chilctren. 
In most schools such pupils would be 
pushed ahead and would arrive in 
high school too young for wholesome 
adjustment with their older cass- 
mates; these fifty will reach iigh 
schod at the normal age but wih a 
fund of knowledge far beyond 
normal. 

A more difficult group is composed 
of children brilliant in certain direc- 
tions and dull’in others. If such 
child-en lose their balance and get 
out cf touch with normal life coadi- 
tions, their special talents may ead 
them to anti-social acts. Childrem of 
this group need a training waich 
makes all other mental activ ties 
focus on their speciality, giving them 
power along socially construccive 
lines. Book studies need to be co- 
ordinated with their life interest. 
Under the guidance of wise parents 
and teachers such children shculd 
become social assets, and in later 
years their specialized efficiency 
should enable them to make a untque 
cultural contribution to the wald.. 
What they need is re-orientation— 
mental and emotional. Unless the 
child’3 main interest is taken as the 
starting-point, and he is encourazed 
to enter the field of learning from 
that point, he may become averse to 
study and all-round development and 
degenerate into a drifter and a mar- 
row-minded egotist, devoid of social 
purpcse and human interest. 

In some, special or general excel- 
lence is associated with tens on: 
Here you have the genius and the 
crank, the great leader of men, the 
prince of commerce, ‘the poet and the 
philocopher, the musical prodigy and 
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the genuine artist. The distinction 
between this group and the previous 
one depends upon the equipoise of 
the nervous system and the strength 
of mental stamina. At any moment 
of tension one-3idedness can turn 
into a pathological condition. In 
individuals of this type sentiment is 
apt to overpower reason, or there is 
cleverness untempered by qualities of 
the heart, or the ego is exaggerated 
and morbidly sensitive. 


There are striking instances of 
supernormal ability in special lines. 
Avadhani, a young Hindu from 
Bombay, is reported to be able to 
recite on one hearing any poem in 
any language. A Lithuanian had by 
heart 2,500 volumes. Niebuhr, the 
German historian, is said to have 
restored from memory an account 
book that had been accidentally 
burned. Some are endowed with a 
photographic mind. Not all such 
prodigies, however, are persons of 
general mental excellence. Some 
children who exhibit most prodigious 
ability in certain well-circumscribed 
fields are in all others far below 
normal. Some may be clearly feeble- 
minded, in which case their special 
gift, the result of a mechanical pro- 
cess in the brain, has no significance 
for their intellectual powers. A young 
man looking distinctly stupid can 
tell you instantly on what day of the 
week your birthcay would fall this 
year or on what week-day you were 
born, if you merely zive him the date 
of your birth. Another can give im- 
mediate answers to complex mathe- 
matical problems involving long 
rows of figures. Such persons are 
merely living calculating machines. 
There are chess prodigies who can 


hold their own against veteran ex- 
perts. These and other types are not 
unfamiliar in India. 

Another class which has supplied 
us with many outstanding names is 
composed of those who develop mar- 
vellous excellence without losing 
balance of mind. Genius represents 
the most brilliant type of this order. 
Whatever may be the essence of 
genius, it shows itself in the ease 
with which work of great importance 
is performed. Genius is instinct act- 
ing on a higher plane. In the genius 
too there is the mechanical element, 
more of instinctive impulse than of 
conscious’ application, but the differ- 
ence here is shown in the way in 
which the genius consciously makes 
use of his own instinctive endow- 
ments for higher purposes. In this 
class you would put Otto Pöhler of 
Braunschweig who began to read at 
the tender age of fifteen months. 
Winifred Sackville Stoner, Jr., of 
Pittsburg could read when sixteen 
months old and could keep a diary 
at two years. She learnt typing at 
the age of three; at four she wrote 
stories for newspapers and spoke 
eight languages ; at twelve she was 
ready for post-graduate work in any 
university. Macaulay is an illus- 
trious member of the group. He 
read incessantly at the age of three ; 
at seven he began A Compendium of 
Universal History and at eight he 
wrote A Treatise to Convert the 
Natives of Malabar to Christianity. 
Mozart showed remarkable musical 
ability at three; at four he played 
minuets and composed short pieces, 
and at five he performed in public. 
But he was an impulsive, erratic 
personality, never balanced, and 
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was always in want. When he had 
exhausted his opportunities amd 
nerve force in a spendthrift way, he 
became morbid and died at the early 
age of thirty-five. Early manifesta- 
tions of genius, however, are not in- 
compatible with prolonged and even 
late development. Francis Galton, 
the English scientist, before his fifth 
birthday, wrote in a letter that he 
could “read any English book, say 
all the Latin substantives and adjec- 
tives and active verbs besides fifty- 
two lines of Latin poetry”. By the 
age of six he was conversant with the 
Iliad and the Odyssey and could read 
French. Hereditary Gentus appear- 
ed in his fiftieth year and Natural 
Intelligence in his sixty-eighth. 
Haydn, Beethoven, Michael Angelo, 
Milton, Goethe, Lord Bacon, Locke, 
Berkeley, Descartes, Spinoza and 
Kant are all examples of precocious- 
ness accompanied by a lengthy pro- 
cess of development. Nevertheless 
the danger of overtension is always 
present in men of great original 
power, and therefore watchful care 
is a constant requirement, unless 
there is a virile physical basis for 
exceptional excellence. 

There still rages a lively contro- 
versy in regard to nature-nurture 
contributions to intellect. Heredity 
plays an important rôle in deter- 
mining the degree of intelligence a 
given individual possesses, but often 
without a favourable environment 
inherited ability cannot flower. Irre- 
gularity in mental growth is some- 
times due to variations in wealth and 
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to environment which affect the un- 
folding of intelligence. 

In this connection it is worth while 
to remember that each child has bud- 
ding “ nascent ™° periods for the diffe- 
rent forms of mental work. We 
might develop a large number of 
children to undreamt-of mental 
alertness and efficiency if we made 
proper use of these budding interests 
before they vanished. It must not 
be forgotten that the school was 
mace for the child and not the child 
for che school. 

Regimented mass instruction may 
destroy the special talents of 
individuals. Adjustment of methods 
to capacities will mean working with 
the grain of the child’s unique pos- 
sibiities and not against it. No 
school—and no home—is satisfac- 
tory organised until it makes such 
provision for every boy and girl as 
will enable them to work up to the 
maximum of their capacity. One of 
the major tasks of our schools is to 
select and to stimulate those creative 
minds which constitute a small but 
higaly important fraction of our 
potiulation. Exceptionally bright 
chidren must be educated in a man- 
ner fair to them and helpful to the 
race. From among them come our 
leaders and builders, our sages and 
scientists, our prophets and our mar- 
tyrs—as also our cranks, perverts, 
felons and destroyers. Much is at 
stake—for both the individual and 
the nation. Here is an investment 
which will pay large dividends. 

G. S. KRISHNAYYA 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


THE SOCIAL 


AND POLITICAL DOCTRINES 


OF CONTEMPORARY EUROPE 


To-day, five major doctrines 
divide and antagonise Europe. That 
unfortunate fact 1s the basis of a 
very useful volume (from whose title 
that of this article is taken) com- 
piled by Mr. M. Oakeshott and re- 
cently published by the Cambridge 
University Press (10s. 6d.), with a 
brief foreword by Professor Ernest 
Barker. It is a purely documentary 
work, its simple but valuable plan 
being to let each of these doctrines 
—-Representative Democracy, Ca- 
tholicism, Communism, Fascism and 
National Socialism—speak for itself 
in “the best available statements, 
sometimes official, always authorita- 
tive, of the more important elements ” 
composing it. The Fascist section, 
for example, draws on Mussolini and 
on extracts from Italian Fascist laws, 
the National Socialist on Hitler, 
Rosenberg, and Nazi promulgaitions. 
Communism is represented by Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and the 1936 U.S.S.R. 
Constitution, and Catholicism mainly 
by Papal Encyclicals 1881-1937. For 
Democracy, “a tradition of ideas 
rather than a fully coherent system ”’, 
we have citations from Lincoln, de 
Tocqueville, Thomas Paine, Cobbett, 
T. H. Green and especially John 
Stuart Mill. In no case do the selec- 
tions suggest bias, and there is a 
strict minimum of editorial comment. 
The value of the compilation for 
those who would study the theory of 


any or all of thése doctrines should 
be evident. . 

Such a study is the purpose of 
the present article, which bases itself 
upon rather than reviews Mr. Oake- 
shott’s book. Here are these five 
doctrines, or at least four of them, 
dividing not only Europe but a 
great part of the world both by 
frontiers and (less markedly) by 
classes. Catholicism, it is true, 
stands a little apart from the others 
as in the main a secondary doctrine, 
always co-existing, if only on suffer- 
ance; with one of the other forms. 
(Ireland is Catholic, but democratic; 
Austria, in pre-Nazi days, was Ca- 
tholic, but Fascist.) But secondary 
though it may be, its influence is 
evident, and it has special interest 
as the only one among the five 
claiming a specifically theological 
validation. Certainly all the other 
four would declare themselves to 
be universal doctrines which, in the 
Fascist phrase, “by fulfilling them- 
Selves, have significance in the history 
of the human spirit”, but that will 
seem the same thing only to those 
who are prepared to identify human- 
ity not with religion in the broader 
sense but, as in the case of Cathol- 
icism, with some particular exclusive 
theology and ecclesiasticism. 

The point is important, for it is 
the primary contention of this article 
that so far as these doctrines do 
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seriously conflict—and only blindness 
can deny that their mutual enmities 
to-day threaten =uropean and even 
world civilisation—they do so prin- 
cipally by reason of their inherent 
secularity, their lack of a real relig- 
ious spirit. This applies to Catholic- 
ism as much as to any of the others. 

This may need some explanation, 
for it is essential to distinguish 
between religion and theclogy or 
ecclesiasticism, and to clarify that 
distinction it is further necessary to 
indicate the fundamental nature of 
human experience as, at least in our 
present stage of consciousness, in- 
escapably individualistic. I-know and 
(let us agree) you-know, but it is a 
pure figure of speech to dssert that 
we-know other than as two not mere- 
ly separable but actually spar- 
ated units. This applies to every 
sphere of knowledge whatscever. 
Your knowledge, whether of God or 
Man, Heaven or Earth, may be in 
every way superior to mine, buz you 
cannot make it mine by imposing it 
upon me; use what means you will, 
it can become mine only as my capa- 
city for understanding accords with 
and is equal to yours. Add another 
fact: that no human knowledge is 
ever complete, still less is any Human 
statement of it ever final. Sirce no 
object exists in isolation, complete 
knowledge of any one thing would 
comprehend the universe, and not 
only in time but in eternity: it would 
be the understending of God. Euman 
seeing grasps no more than aspects. 
We may develop mentally and 
spiritually by constant extension of 
vision, but even for humenity at its 
wisest completeness remains infinite- 
ly distant. Assume revelation, if 
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you. will, and still the vital point 
remains that the grasp of human con- 
sciousness, whatever confronts it, 
mus: still be only partial; a pearl be- 
forz a swine is, to mix one’s proverbs, 
no better than a sow’s ear. Heaven 
may speak, but men will hear deafly 
and repeat stammeringly. 

A Church or a State, therefore, 
mzy inherit a tradition, but it has no 
right to assert an authority, for what 
it repeats is no more than this or that 
individual’s interpretation of the 
teaching, and, furthermore, that teach- 
ing can have power for us only as we 
freely respond and assent to it. We 
mav (and should ) believe that many 
men, teachings and even institutions 
arz wiser than ourselves, but it is we 
who must make that act of belief, 
nc. they who must impose it upon us. 
Acceptance, if of wisdom, is a spir- 
itual uplifting; imposition, whatever 
the wisdom, is spiritual violation, de- 
priving a man of his birthright and 
the world of his potential unique con- 
tr_bution to its totality. Individual 
vizon is the variant flower upon the 
stem of life ; to destroy it is to destroy 
tke possibility of truth, but with no 
compensating certainty of destroying 
error, for not only may the imposed 
pactern be itself composed of error, 
bit it becomes error in denying, by 
its dogmatic rigidity, what is the very 
essence of life—its flexibility. 

It is theology and ecclesiasticism, 
not religion, which go hand in hand 
with dogmatism. Not religion it- 
sf perhaps, but the essential out- 
ward sign and attitude of religion, 
is that reverence which is prepared 
t seek truth everywhere and that 
Fumility which never fails to ac- 
Enowledge, in the face of the 
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immensity and mystery of the uni- 
verse, the possibility of error, or the 
possibility at least that truth for 
oneself may not be truth for all. 
The stake anc the concentra- 
tion camp, declarations of the claim 
to infallibility, are tne surest signs of 
irreligion. 

The applicability of all this to 
the social and political doctrines of 
contemporary Europe is, unhappily, 
only too clear. Nevertheless, some 
aspects must be specially considered. 

The central problem of all gov- 
ernment is the balance between 
personal freedom and social control, 
and by its solution of that problem 
a state must be judged. Turning to 
the doctrines in question, two are 
quite evidently completely and un- 
equivocally authoritarian. Both 
Fascism and National Socialism 
seek the utmost limit of personal 
subordination to what they call the 
State but what in reality is—let us 
underline the point again—no more 
than that group of individuals who 
have taken it upon themselves to 
speak in the name of the State. 
Italian Fascism especially makes 
this identification of the State with 
the will and being of one single per- 
son: “Mussolini is always right.” 
“One thing must be dear to you 
above all: the life of the Duce.” And 
this man-state claims absolute limit- 
ing control over the individual. 
National Socialism admits the “ spe- 
cially clever individual” as the 
creative source, but in opposing this 
individual to “the mass” it, no less 
than Fascism, asserts its right to 
impose its mould on all save the 
aristocratic few who, however chosen, 
decide what the State shall be and 
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say and do. In each case we have a 
pyramid of “authority downwards 
and responsibility upwards”. The 
army is the pattern of all social life 
and war the supremely noble activity 
-—war whose impulse is intolerance, 
whose method a crushing discipline 
and death, and whose aim the 
triumph of Might in total disregard 
of any Right. . 

Russian Communism is commonly 
placed among the dictatorships, and, 
it seems, rightly so. But its case is 
not quite identical, for its theory at 
least presumes a State which shall 
be absolutely and militaristically 
supreme (as under Stalin) only until 
it “withers away” to leave that 
ideal world one imagines most de- 
mocrats also wish for—in effect a 
harmonious anarchism of free indivi- 
duals living naturally at peace with 
one another. The paradox, at any 
rate for all who believe that the 
means must condition the end, is 
hard to swallow. The 1936 U.S.S.R. 
Constitution promises many “ free- 
doms” on paper, but in practice the 
“Dictatorship of the Proletariat” 
seems as authoritarian as either 
Nazism or Fascism. If it is less 
aggressive internationally, the reasons 
are economic and geographical 
rather than ideological; internally, 
and wherever its influence extends, 
it is as intolerant as any. 

Catholicism may seem a different 
case. It even encourages indivi- 
dualism—up to a point, that is, and 
on the “civil” side. But in the 
things that really matter, the things 
of the spirit, it is as rigidly authori- 
tarian as the rest. “The civil 
authority must not be subservient to 
the advantages of one or of a few, 
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for it was established for the common 
good of all”, but it must on tae 
other hand be subservient to the one 
or the few who speak in the name 
of the Catholic Church, for Ca- 
tholicism specifically denounces the 
allegedly Godless state which “ gives 
equal rights to all religicns’ and 
does not “ prefer one religion to the 
rest”. The state, that is, is “clearly 
bound” to “the public profession 
of religion”, and “not such a 
religion as each may choose, but 
that one which God commands, and 
which by certain and undoubted 
marks is proved to be the only true 
one”. Yield to the Church its 
“established rights” and politics 
may, within that limit, be whet they 
will; refuse those “rights”, and 
even revolution is not forbidden. 
Catholic freedom is different, it would 
seem, only in degree and rot in kind 
from Fascist freedom. The final 
fault and failure is the same—the 
basically intolerant demand to im- 
_ pose a pattern, to set a limit to 


human (and therefore spiritual) 
variety and, together with that, 
growth. 


But it is not only their final fault; 
it is also immediate, in that it forces 
them into conflict with each other, 
in sheer hatred and denial of each 
other’s exclusive claims. Lacking a 
truly religious humility, an authentic 
reverence for the other manifest- 
ations of universal life which share 
this mortal planet with them, they 
cannot but itch to destroy zll those 
who will not bow the hezd and bend 
the knee to them. All in common 
they deem tolerance a weakness 
when Truth is in question, not 
having the wit to’ see that tolerance 


is Truth’s prerequisite. 

Are the democracies then, some 
will ask, really any better? Not 
the democracies, perhaps, but Demo- 
cracy, as a theory, certainly ofers a 
wider hope. It knows no Caurch 
as such, and regards the Stace as, 
broadly speaking, hardly more than 
a necessary evil, a means of organ- 
isation for our social needs. but 
beyond that point potential.y at 
least a dangerous tyrant. In practice 
Democracy has often and disastrous- 
ly fallen short, and in essenze for 
the same reason as these other 
doctrines—a failure in respect and 
reverence for other differing per- 
sonalities and points of viw, a 
willingness to destroy others for 
material gain—but the aim of its 
best teachers has always bren to 
release life in its widest variety, to 
allow it the fullest organic growth, 
and not, Procrustes-like, to ‘op its 
reaching limbs perpetually to fit this 
narrow bed or that. 

But the purpose of this article is 
not to argue for or against either 
Democracy or Fascism or any of 
these doctrines as such. It is not 
even to suggest that the aboltton of 
one, the retention of another, is 
desirable for world welfare. One 
would rather—and this surety is a 
sound theosophical attitude—retain 
them all (since every doctrine strong 
enough to hold and compel even one 
nation must have much of positive 
good in it) purged only of their 
destroying intolerance, their anta- 
gonising cruelty, their anti-religious 
claims to infallibility. Given toler- 
ance, the religious spirit of reverence, 
we need no longer desiderate medi- 
zval Europe’s long-lost “single and 
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universal conception of man, society 
and government”; while without 
tolerance, without reverence, the re- 
establishment of any such concep- 
tion, whatever it might be, could 


POLITICAL 


The growth of political thought 
during the twenty-five centuries 
through which it has developed in 
our European civilisation, exhibits 
many diverse aspects of governmental 
evolution based upon the usages of 
antiquity. Jacob Burckhardt, quoted 
on the first page of the book under 
review, (in the chapter on “The 
Greek Idea of the State”) wrote: 
“We shall never be rid of antiquity 
unless or until we become barbarians 
again.” And the principle implied 
by that statement has been the guide 
and holdfast of all the more stable 
governments of which we read in 
history. When it was temporarily 
rejected, as, most notably, in the first 
years of the French Revolution, the 
return to tradition inevitably followed 
as soon as the ne2d for the establish- 
ment of law and order became urgent. 

But as the metnods of Government 
evolved to suit the ever-changing 
conditions, an increasing number of 
factors presented themselves to com- 
plicate the problem, most prominently 
those arising frcm the increase of 
population and the spread of learn- 
ing. As a consequence, those laws 
that are the instruments of govern- 
ment were grafted on the original 


mean but a new and larger tyranny. 
It is the quality, not the form, of 
human thought and feeling that 
really matters most. 


GEOFFREY WEST 
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stock in such bewildering profusion 
that at times the stock became com- 
pletely obscured. What that prime 
basis should be was put in its 
simplest form by Plato in the Re- 
public when he wrote: —“ It is most 
profitable that men should mutually 
agree neither to inflict injustice nor 
to suffer it.’ But in the modern 
State this mutual agreement has to 
be decided by an immensely com- 
plicated machinery, and upon the 
sensitiveness and efficiency of that 
machinery the good health of the 
state depends. 

Now if we take this harest of 
statements and keep it in mind while 
reading this book, we shall find that 
in nine-tenths of it the fundamental 
principle of government is auto- 
matically overlaid by what might be 
called a system of agglutination. Con- 
siderable scholarship has been de- 
voted to the condensation of essen- 
tials in describing the growth of 
Political Thought in ancient Greece 
and Rome, in the Middle Ages, in 
the Renaissance, and also in its 
relation to particular societies in 
France, Germany, Italy, America 
and Russia. All of this material 
may be read with great interest by 
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the scholar or the politician, though 
whether or not the latter will as a 
result be better fitted to play his rôle, 
great or small, in the government of 
his country is open to question, be- 
cause in this steady amassing of 
details our origiral principle becomes 
overlaid beyond all recognition. 

Returning now to our test, we shall 
find that our reading has elucidated 
the means whereby the machinery 
above referred to has been improved 
and added to in the course of the 
past fifteen hurdred years, arriving 
at the presentation of two main, and 
widely separate types, Totalitarian- 
ism and Democracy. Each of these 
is designed to perform the function 
whereby a government can give ex- 
pression to “ mutual agreement ”, in 
deciding that primary, but now often 
completely overlooked, condition of 
equal justice for members of the cor- 
porate body, and so can obey the 
will of the nation. In the first case, 
that will is expressed by a dictator 
who is presumed to have an over- 
riding knowledge of what is best for 
the State anc therefore for the 
members of it. In the second case 
there 1s an elaborate and for the most 
part an inefficiant method of refer- 
ence to the wishes of a majority, or 
government by consent. Both types 
are coming into ever greater dis- 
repute. 

The reason for the failure of the 
first type is self-evident, and the 
true substance of that reason may be 
found in a quotation from Leibnitz, 
who in the last nalf of the seventeenth 
century lived through conditions 
that have a curious resemblance to 
those obtaining at the present time. 
For he lived his best years between 


two zreat wars, the first having left 
the trail of desolation into which he 
was bern, the second maturing end 
culminating before his death. He 
wrot2:— 

By shameful submission men’s minds 
wil: be progressively intimidated and 
crusked, till they become at last incap- 
able of all feeling. Inured to ill-treat- 
ment and habituated to bear it patiently, 
they will end by regarding it as a fatal- 
ity which they can do nothing but 
endure. All will go together down the 
bread nigh road to slavery. 

Tae failure of the second type is 
due most nctably to a financial 
system that precludes the possibility 
of any mutual agreement among the 
governed. Wherefore, by way of 
general summary, we are driven to 
conclude that civilisation has reached 
the point at which it must either 
find a new road or collapse—as so 
mary earlier civilisations have done 
befcre it. 

But in what direction will the new 
road Le? We may find a suggestion 
or two in Mr. Crossman’s admirable 
contribution on “British Political 
Thecught ”, in which he, almost alone 
among the contributors, dares to 
glance beyond scholarship and tra- 
dition. In writing of the English 
political thinkers from Hobbes to 
Bagehot, for example, he says:— 

Ther philosophies differ profoundly, 
but they all agree in this—that accept- 
ance of traditional forms is not enough, 
that government is only defensible if it 
can be justified in terms of human need. 

fmd in his concluding paragraphs 
he urges the pressing need for urder- 
taking “a radical analysis of the 
fundamental postulates of our so- 
ciety ’, ending with the statement: — 

For the first time for many hundreds 
of years this country is not only with- 
out a clear-cut philosophy, but m need 
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of one. 

We need not stay there. The plain 
truth is that for the first time in the 
history of civilisation we are facing 
a great evolutiorary crisis. It is not 
confined to Europe or to the West- 
ern hemisphere, but includes all 
humanity. The signs of its develop- 
ment are of comparatively recent 
date, and we need not look for them 
earlier than the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. In the last fifty 
years, however, they have developed, 
and are still developing, at an ever- 
quickening speed. The chief indica- 
tion of this evolutionary crisis, and 
the only one that concerns us here, 
is an extension of consciousness. The 
rationalists and the political thinkers 
who prefer to look no deeper than 
the surface will find their account of 
the process in the development of 
education and of intercommunica- 
tion, the latter not only between 
individuals but aiso between nations. 
And there is no space in this article 


With the Swamis in America. By A 
Western Disciple. (Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, Almora, Himalayas. As. 12.) 

Thes2 memoirs. dating from 1898, 
treat of contacts with several of the dis- 
ciples cf Ramakrishna, who went to the 
United States as teachers of Vedanta. 
The book is distinguished by its sincer- 
ity and simplicity, as well as by its 
spiritual perception and freedom from 
egotism—so rare in autobiographical 
works. 

This Western disciple was initiated into 
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to deal with any other aspect of it. 
That one, alone, is serious enough. 
For what it means is that the 
whole structure of political tradition 
founded on antiquity is under 
criticism by immense numbers of 
people who have only recently begun 
to recognise the nature of their 
chains. What will follow when this 
mass-thinking takes shape in mass- 
action throughout the civilised world, 
must be obvious even to the most 
conservative of politicians. We may 
find some kind of precedent in that 
year of European revolution 1848, 
but it is only the feeblest fore- 
shadowing of the chaos to come. And 
there can be no remedy by any tink- 
ering with or adaptation of the 
present machines of government. 
The dawn of the great leap forward 
in human evolution is already break- 
ing. It will lead us through immense 
disasters to the new world that we 
of the older generation will never see. 


J. D. BERESFORD 


the order of Brahmacharis by Swami 
Abhedananda in New York City, where 
he also met Swami Vivekananda. Some 
years later he joined a group of twelve 
disciples under the guidance of Swami 
Turiyananda, and assisted in the forma- 
tion of the first Vedanta retreat in Ame- 
rica—the Shanti Ashram in California. 
This achievement is described in inter- 
esting detail and helpful glimpses are 
given of the life and teachings of Swami 
Turtyananda. 

E. H. BREWSTER 
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Spirit and Reality. By NICOLAS 
T (Geoffrey Bles, London. &s. 
6d. 

In this book Professor Berdyaev ex- 
pounds once again his conception of the 
purified spiritual’ life as a revelation of 
Divine humanity. No contemporary 
philosopher has concentrated as he has 
done upon the personal reality of truth. 
It is this which makes him something 
more than a philosopher in the Western 
sense of the word In his opposition 
both to the mental abstracticn and to 
the mechanised thing he shares in fect 
the vision of the artist. The “ persona!” 
of course, as he conceives it, is utterly 
distinct from the “ individual”. In rea- 
lizing it the conflict set up by acquisitive 
individualism is resolved. Such per- 
sonality is always transcending itself in 
community because # is creatively :n- 
spired and can only know itself in a 
creative relationship both with the divine 
source of its being and with a world of 
fellow-beings. For it every object be- 
comes `a subject: not through being appo- 
priated subjectively but through being 
experienced as an incarnation of spirit, 
which 3s in its essential nature subjective 
and inward. Similarly the conflict be- 
tween a monastic and dualistic interpre- 
tation of the universe is resolved. The 
spiritual life is seen to be both dualistic 
and monastic, to be, in Professor Berd- 
yaev’s words, “ an interaction, an agency 
of one upon another” in which the fact 
of difference is necessary to the realiza- 
tion of unity. To him the mystery of 
this divinely human relation is implicit 
in Christ’s “Incarnation”. But he 
admits that the Christian revelation is 
unrecognisable in historical Christianity 
which has in fact fallen into the very 
sin of false objectification which destroys 
the reality. of incarnation. On the cther 
hand from the few references he makes 
to it, he clearly considers the East to 
have been guilty of the opposite mode 
of the sin of depersonalization. He ad- 
mits that Hindu thought hag an original 
greatness of its own, but argues that 
in the spiritual monism which it əm- 
braced “the Ego loses its identity in the 
Absolute Self” and that consequently 
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“ there is no personal spirit in the Hindu 
is general 
ratner than individual”. Similarly he 
deccribes Buddhism as teaching “a total 
remunciation of being”. Such statements ` 
corroborate his admission that Western 
understanding of Hindu philosophy and 
Orental thought is imperfect, chiefly 
througt. a failure to examine what such 
concepts as the Absolute Self or the 
Atman really meant to Eastern thinkers 
or to distinguish between their different 
uses of the word “being”. Yet the 
tendency of the East to -lose true per- 
sonality in its quest of the infinitely im- 
pecsonzl has perhaps been as marked as 
the Wests bondage to finite incivi- 
duality And to that extent Professor 
Berdyaev’s generalisation is justified. 
Waether or not, therefore, we share his 
beief that Christ embodied creative per- 
sonality as no one before him had done, 
bringing the spirit home to the very 
heart of human experience, the mystery 
of incarnation as he conceives and ex- 
peunds it is profoundly significant, is 
indeed the key by which alone mankind 
can issue from the prison of egoism, 
whether transcendental or mechanical, in 
which at present it is going mad. 
Among the attributes of spirit which he 
cites are “freedom, meaning, integrity, 
love, value, an orientation towards the 
ae Divine world and union with 
it”. 

These are all distinctively human attri- 
butes, yet in realizing them man at once 
is and passes beyond himself. And all 
are contained in the word “ creative- 
ness’, In this creativeness “ous” and 
“ pneuma”, the rational and the elemen- 
tei qualities of spirit, are harmonised, 
and not only is the ego transformed into 
a true self, but by the power of its inner 
tmth it longa and labours to transform 
the determined, objective world into a 
free and creative one. All false efforts 
az reform, whether individual or social, 
al tyrannies or enslavements to the 
merely technical, are, as he shows, 
failures to realize and act out of the 
divine human centre. It is by this cri- 
terion that he evaluates asceticism and 
mysticism, that he examines the pro- 
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blems of evil and suffering, and con- 


demns a bourgeois world as a despiri- 


tualised work! and the petrified spiri- 
tuality and ritualistic forms of conven- 
tional religion. And in a suggestive last 
chapter he conceives the nature of the 
new spirituality which will supersede the 
present decay of spirit long perverted to 
selfish human ends. 

Whatever bears the symbolical imprint 
of inhumanity, whether it be a notion of 
God or a scheme of Communism, denies 
this new spirituality, in which all the 
powers and faculties of spirit are con- 
centrated in the human heart. ‘This is 


Talks with Swami Vivekananda. 
(Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, Almora, 
Himalayas. ) 

These reports of informal conversa- 
tions with Ramakrishna’s leading dis- 
ciple, who died in 1902, now translated 
from the original Bengali, are as invigor- 
ating as a breeze irom the sea. Reading 
them, it is easy to understand Swami 
Vivekananda’s appeal to the West as 
well as to India. Here speaks a religious 
stalwart of deep and one-pointed devo- 
tion to his guru, who is at the same time 
a man of common sènse and possessed 
of indomitable energy. ® 

Swami Vivekananda has no patience 
with selfish aspirations and holds up the 
ideal cf renunciation. “What is the 
good of that spiritual practice or realiza- 
tion which does not Lenefit others?” he 
demands. And again he declares, “I 
don’t care for Mukti and all that....I 
am ready te undergo a hundred thou- 
sand rebirths to train up a single man.” 
He is ever spurring his followers on to 
more intense efforts for the common 
weal. “It will not do merely to listen 
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not in fact a new conception. It possess- 
ed the heart and mind of William Blake, 
and if it lies in the pure depths of the 
Christian revelation, it has been realized 
by mystics of other faiths. 

No Western philosopher, however, has 
grasped its meaning more compellingly 
than Professor Berdyaev, who is a pro- 
phet as well as a philosopher. He has 
a vision of man reconciled with God, 
and although his thought is at times 
difficult or repetitive, his vision of a 
world redeemed through persons living 
by the light of creative imagination is 
an inspiration in this dark hour. 


Huc TA. FAUSSET 


to great principles ”, he declares. “ You 
must apply them in the practical field.” 
The quotation, “ Arise, awake!” 1s often 
on his lips. 

You have well-nigh thrown the country 
into ruin by ama It is impossible? ‘It 
is impossible,’ t cannot human effort 
achieve ? ' 

The Swami stresses the importance of 
the education of women and with char- 
acteristic vigour he attacks the evil of 
untouchability, which he calls “ Don't- 
touchism ”, emphasising the solidarity of 
mankind. 

There is the one Brahman in all, in them 
and in me.. Unless the blood circulates 


over the whole body, has any country risen 
at any time? 


To Swami Vivekananda’s mind, 
Western achievements in multiplying 
material comforts to the accompaniment 
of increased want and distress constitute 
no proof of civilisation. He puts for- 
ward a different criterion, one of which 
the world to-day stands in sore need : 
“The more advanced a society or nation 
is in spirituality, the more is that society 
or nation civilised.” 


Ph. D. 


* 
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‘The Spirit of the ‘Brush. Being the 
Outlook of Chinese Painters on Nature 
from Eastern Chin to Five Dynasties, 
A. D. 317-960. Translated by SHIO 
SAKANISHI, Ph.D. The Wisdom of the 
East Series. (John Murray, Londen. 
3s. 6d.) 

It is pleasant in days of violence and 


- peril to come upon a little book about 


“old Chinese painters. The Series to 
which Dr. Sakanishi’s book belongs does 
not admit, unfortunately, of including 
illustrations ; but his work, within its 
limits, could hardly be more fascinating. 
The author has assembled—and has ad- 
mirably translated—a number of essays 
by old Chinese painters about Chinese 
painting, and so vivid are the word- 
pictures in these tiny essays that we can 
almost see the pictures which the artists 
had in mind. Dr, Sakanishi, admitting 
the difficulty of translating old and soms- 
times corrupt Chinese texts, tas wisely 
done his best for us, leaving all dispu- 
tation, aside: 

Fir, then, we get from these 
old Chinese painters much-the same im- 
pression that we get from ald Chinese 
poets: as, for instance, in Arthur 
Waley’s translations and commentaries. 
They seem to have been men of simple 
tastes and little worldly ambition. True, 
there is Li Ch’éng (circa 960 A.D.) wao 
“loved wine, music and chess", and wha 
was reputed not to be able to paint until 
he had taken wine ; but even of him we 
read that he cared nothing for official 
honours. By far the most attractive of 
these long-dead artists is, however, 
Tsung Ping (375-443 a.b.). Indeed, he 
was a-fit companion for Mr. Waley’s 
_ great discovery—the tender and charm- 

ing poet Po-Chu-i. 

‘ “Tsung Ping”, we read, “with his 
equally romantic wife, wandered about 
the mountains and rivers of Wu and 
Ch’u, and for some time lived in a cot- 
tage among the Héng mountains. In 
his old age he retummed (home) and 
lamented, ‘ Now I ‘am old ard infirm. I 
fear I shall no longer be abie to roam 
among the beautiful mountains. Clari- 
fying my mind, I meditate trails end 
wander about only in my dreams’.” He 
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also wrote “ As I strum my lute, multi- 
tudinous mountzins shall stir and echo 
my songs.” Modern artists might profit 
if they would listen to his remark that 
“the truth comprises the impression re- 
ceived through the eyes and recognised 
by the mind”. Finally, let us listen to 
what seem to be the last words of this 
gentle old mountain-lover. “And so”, 
he said, “ by living in leisure, by nourish- 
ing the spirit, by cleansing the wine- 
glass, by playing the lute, and by con- 
templating m silence before taking up 
the brush to paint, although remaining 
seated (a charming touch !), I travel to 
the four corners of the world, never re- 
sisting the influence of the heavens and 
for ever responding to the call of the 
wild, where the cliffs and peaks rise to 
soaring heights and the forests are 
shrouded in clouds that stretch as far as 
the eye can reech. The virtuous and 
wise men of ancient times come back to 
live in my imagination. All interesting 
things and their significance are revealed 
ta me, What more should I desire? I 
wish only to nourish my spirit, and if 
my spirit is nourished, is it not better 
than anything else I could desire?” 

In the principles of Wang Wei, who 
said, “In painting landscape, the idea 
should exist before the brush is taken 
up”, we may catch something of the 
spirit which pervades old Chinese 
painting. He said, for instance, “ Dis- 
tant mountains cannot be linked to those 
which are near; distant water cannot be 
joined to that which is near. At the 
waist of the mountain, where it is 
sheltered, one may place temples and 
small huts. On the bluff or on the slop- 
ing banks, it is well to place a small 
bridge. Where there is a. path, there 
should be trees and forests; where the 
river-bank comes to an end, there should 
be a deserted ferry-landing ; where the , 
water comes to an end, there should be 
trees shrouded in haze; where the water 
is broad, there are travelling sails, where 
there is a heavy growth of vegetation, 
there is a human habitation.” Have we 
not, in these words, a Chinese paint- 
ing ? 

Painting was regarded, we learn, as 
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an extension of calligraphy; and the 
artist seems not to have been looked 
upon as a man who much differed from 
the ordinary man. [t is also instructive 
to find that the earliest essayists lay 
stress upon the moral implications and 
the verisimilitude of a picture and, in 
particular, of a portrait. It is comfort- 
ing, also, to come upon a writer of the 
ninth century A.D. who laments the 
decay of art. 

There can be na doubt that if we can 
absorb the philosophy of the Tao we 
shall have a much better chance of ap- 
preciating old Chinese paintings. In a 


The Science of the Self. By BHAGA- 
VAN Das. (The Indian Book Shop, 
Benares. Rs. 1/8.) 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan, in arranging for 
a series of writings on contemporary 
Indian Philosophy. invited the author of 
this book to contribute his convictions 
on the ultimate proktlems of Philosophy 
and the process of thought by which they 
were realized. Such is the origin of 
this work. 

The title and sub-title—“‘(A Search 
for) The Science of the Self (in) the 
Principles of Vedanta-Yoga”’—seem to 
us misleading. In so far as Yoga is 
a science, it is, acccrding to Patanjali, 
the science of stilling the mind-stuff ; 
while the final realization of the Self, 
as Hinduism recognizes, comes only 
when He, the Self, chooses. In the words 
of the Kesa-Upanishad : 

There goes neither the eye, nor speech, 
nor mind; we know It not; nor do we see 
how to teach one about It. Different It is 
from all that is knəwn, and It is beyond 
the unknown as well ... he knows It not, 
who thinks it is comprehended by him. It 
is unknown to those who know and known 
to those who do not know. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan remarks in his 
Indien Philosophy : 

The truth of the Soul is an hypothesis 
so long as we are at the level of science. 

The book begins with an autobiogra- 
phical account and continues with an 
amination of world-weariness, world- 
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footnote to page 55 the author says: 
“This comes from the old Chinese con- 
cept that Heaven is the spirit, and hence 
the reality ; Earth is the form, and hence 
the appearance. The Universe is har- 
monious with these two elements acting 
against each other.” He refers, presum- 
ably, to the 1dea that there is a funda- 
mental duality in and throughout the 
universe, of which sex iş merely one 
manifestation: that is to say, to the 
Pair of Opposites Which the Japanese 
call “In” and “Yo” and the Chinese, 
I think, call “ying” and “yang”. 
CLIFFORD BAX 


sympathy and the unity and science of 
life. Reference is frequently made to 
“The Logion”, the closing lines of a 
poem written by himself. He says of 
them that they enclose all such satis- 
faction, illusory or true, as he has been 
able to achieve. These lines are: 

Out of the storm rose calm the thought— 

I (am) This not, I (am) This not. 

Several pages are devoted to their 
significance from which we select 
the following passage. 

...a posing of the I: then a sup-posing, 
and im-posing upon it-Self, by the I, of an 
opposite of it- , also an im-posing of it- 
Self upon that op-posite ; thus a composing 
of the two into one mind-body, psycho- 
physique ; then a deposing of that op-posite: 
and finally a re-posing, the re-pose, of it- 
Self in (Své mahimni) ‘Its own pure 
ever-undisturbed Greatness’, Its Peaceful 
Eternity and Infinity. 

The last three of the seven chapters 
deal with cognition, desire and action, 
and contain valuable if familiar analy- 
ses which are compared in an interesting 
manner with long quotations from such 
Western writers as Bergson and Mc- 
Dougall. The author demonstrates 
convincingly the underlying principles 
of life as manifested in many forms. A 
strong appeal is made for the ancient 
Hindu sociological conceptions, which 
included that of the four castes. 

The author has given us here what he 
has found most precious in his search 
for the truth. 
l E. H. BREWSTER 
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Becoming. By FRANK TOWNSEEND. 
(Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 6s.) 

Among fiction-writers rarely 15 so little 
real imagination shown as in at-empts to 
. forecast the future. Because aeroplanes 

_threaten our present civilisaticn, there- 
fore.‘ Things to Come’ must be more 
and more aerial. Because ectogenesi3 can 
be achieved with small rodents, ‘ Brave 
New World’ inhabitants must all be 
bred in bottles. There is not much to 
choose between thts kind cf mind and 
that of the Generals who conceived the 
last war in terms of cavalry and may be 
preparing for the next on trench werfare 
lines. Mr. Townshend has at least 
avoided this banality in indicating—not 
in fictional form—the coming of kis 
“urthman ” 

Instead of taking some apparently 
dominant feature of the passing age and 
extending a future in terms of that, he 
plainly recognises that in the future, as 
in the past, the eventual line cf advance 
may prove to be through beings who 
now appear weaker than the ma‘ority 
of their contemporaries, thouz possess- 
ing gifts that eventually come to domi- 
nate when the age is ready for them. 
The progenitors of the comimg race are 
already among us. “The urthmen... 
came m the persons of founders of reli- 
gions, Sages, philosophers, poets and my- 


Death is not the End. By B. ABDY 
CoLLINS. (G. Bell and Sans Ltd., Lon- 
don. Bs. 6d.) 

No one will quarrel with the author’s 
dictum that “the case for survival must 
be decided here and now by each man 
according to the dictates of sound com- 
mon sense”. That same common sense, 
however, refuses to subscribe to his fur- 
ther assertion that the case in question 
“rests on the great mass of evidence 
which has been recorded mainly in the 
last eighty years or so”. Nene the less, 
the author has performed a most useful 
work of classification of evidence deriv- 
ed from an examination of the phero- 
mena associated with Spiritualism. and 
has added ‘instances within his own ex- 
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stics.” Mankind, or rather its dommant 
majority at present, “is the servant of 
time” ; the urthman “lives in eternity ”. 
How, then, is this scattered band of tlla- 
minat to mse to power? The 
autnor 1s vague as to whether this is to 
be by the 
Wellsian manner, or m the more darkly 
conspiratorial mode of the Shavian 
“Jong-livers”. Perhaps the latter, for 
he sees that the best when it occurs must 
be the enemy of the good; the urthman - 
“may be assisting in the destruction of 
a type of being, right for its time, but 
for which becoming has no further need ; 
the destruction of over-ambitious, over- 
calculating man... who has chosen the 
path of degeneration... Throughout 
evolution destruction has played a great 
and necessary role.” 

In quality this book is loose and dis- 
cursive; general statements’ about the 
universe are made without either a suff- 
cient survey of the facts or any attempt 
to combine them in a philosophical sys- 
tem. Nevertheless, it has interest as an 
essay along lines which “becoming” 
may well fcllow—the development 
among men generally of spiritual and, 
less importantly, “psychic” sides which, 
now that the evolution of the five senses 
has apparently ceased, seem to present 
obvious media of human advance. 

Ross NICHOLS 


perience which lend value to the record. 
In these days of “accident and sudden 
death ”, his volume is bound to be widely 
read. It is regrettable that he has not 
included H. P. Blavatsky’s works in the 
bibliography; her works still remain 
authoritative and comprehensive for 
those whose vision roams further afield 
than the last 80 years, and! a slight per- 
usal of them would have precluded the 
definition on p. 13 of the etheric body 
as “the vehicle of spirit, which is the 
divine principle of life and the centre 
of moral intuition in man”. Survival 
after death is not necessarily equivalent 
to immortality as generally understood, 
and a more detailed analysis of man’s 
nature is requisite for a proper under- 


“open conspiracy” in the ` 
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standing of the conditions applicable to 
any reasonable scheme of immortality of 
the human soul. The psychical resear- 
cher needs to remember that apparitions 
and phenomena antedate modem spiri- 
tualism, and that the problem of the 
identity of communicating and “ mate- 
rializing”’ entities requires research into 
the centuries-old testimony to the exist- 
ence of the Astral Light. 

It is hoped that a future volume in this 


Rabindranath Tagore : His Personality 
and Work. By V. Lesny. Translated 
by Guy MCKEEVER PHILLIPS. (Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., London. 8s. Gd.) 

Professor Lesny, an eminent Sanskrit 
scholar from the University of Prague, 
is well-qualified to write on the subject 
of Tagore’s work and personality. He 
has had the singular advantage of con- 
siderable personal contact with the poet, 
having spent some time at Santiniketan. 
Moreover his intimate knowledge of San- 
skrit helped him greatly in his study of 
Bengali, and he rapidly learnt to speak, 
read and write in that language. This 
proved a two-fold advantage; it 
enabled him to gain accurate informa- 
tion about Tagare from his intimate 
associates at Santiniketan; and, even 
more important, he has been able to 
study and interpzet for foreign readers 
the immense volume of Tagore’s works 
which have never been translated into 
English. 

Professor Lesny begins his study with 
a clear and concise account of the 
religious and literary background of 
Bengal in the firs: half of the nineteenth 
century. The various reformist religious 
movements and their influence on the 
young Tagore are dealt with in some 
detail. Against this background the 
author then trac2s the development of 
Tagore’s personality and genius through 
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useful series will be devoted to the spe- 
cial problem of mediumship and its ex- 
ploitation in the interest of psychical 
research. It is customary to speak of 
“sitting for development’, as if a medi- 
um possessed active powers and were 
not a passive agent, and little, if any- 
thing, is known of the nature and effects 
of mediumship upon the medium him- 
self. 


e B. P. HOWELL 


youth and maturity by various stages to 
the autumn of his life. His method has 
been to consider the different aspects of 
the poets many-sided genius ‘side by 
side. Thus alongside valuable descrip- 
tions of Tagores poetry, drama and 
novels, we are given a picture of his 
interventions on the political scene, of 
his travels, and of his practical efforts 
to inculcate his ideals for the people of 
India. Particularly interesting is the 
description of the successful experiment 
at Santiniketan, which is treated with 
great sympathy and insight. 

It might be deduced that the author’s 
attitude towards his subject was one of 
uncritical adoration. Let it be said 
that Prof. Lesny’s study, though obvi- 
ously inspired by affection and respect, 
is, with the limitations consequent upon 
such a relationship, free from bias. The 
mighty genius of Tagore makes him a 
figure of national and international 
importance, and Prof. Lesny has suc- 
ceeded in portraying and interpreting 
this genius in its many forms. ‘This 
book will delight those who already 
know and admire the poet’s works, while 
those for whom it is only a beginning will 
surely be inspired to a closer and deeper 
study. A word of praise should be 
added for the uniform excellence of the 
English translation. 


B. J. S. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The world is becoming divided into 
two conflicting ideological camps 
which many be described in general 
terms as Demccratic and Authori- 
tarian. Men live from day to day in 
a state of almost intolerable tension, 
while all their constructive and 
creative instincts are rapidly being 
requisitioned for the destructive end 
of War. Mankind has always been 
divided by its creeds, political or reli- 
gious, but never before has there been 
such a marked cleavage between 
different sections of the human race. 

Why has the world failed so 
completely to achieve anv stabilised 
order? Why have creeds of such 
violence and ferocity gripped the 
imaginations of great nations and 
made them a menace to the peace of 
the world? An answer to these 
questions is esseyed in two articles 
we publish in this issue. Mr. J. D. 
Beresford examines the fundamental 
concepts of political thought, while 
Mr. Geoffrey West discusses the 
various social and political doctrines 
of contemporary Europe. Both these 
articles hold much of interest for tha 
thoughtful reader who wishes to trace 
the reasons underlying the rapid 
developments of the present. Mr. 
Geoffrey West coes not include in 
his survey the method of Satyagraha 
or the way of Truth and Non-violence 
which has been successful to some 
extent in India, and which has gain- 


ed many admiring followers in the 
Occ.dent. 

Mr. Beresford quotes Plato in his 
exposition of the prime basis fer a 
government. “It is most profitable 
that men should mutually agree 
neither to inflict injustice nor to suffer 
it.” In the light of this statement 
we see that almost without exception 
the present systems of government are 
sadly lacking. We tend to be so 
indignant at the terrible injustices 
that exist in the aggressor states that 
we forget that they are not the only 
offerders. It is easy to ignore the fact 
that we too need to put our house in 
order. Such creeds as Fascism would 
never have gained such immense 
power if the nations who adopted 
them had not been disillusioned and 
despairing. It is foolish to believe 
that they can only be combated by 
force of arms. The most potent wea- 
pons that can be used against them 
are righteousness and justice. The 
rest of the world should look first to 
themselves and make sure that their 
systen of government is surely based 
on justice. We have to free ourselves 
from the many false concepts which 
we Fave acquired in the course of 
centuries and go back to first 
principles. Pure thinking will lead 
naturally to right action, and just 
princ.ples will in the end prevail 
against power that is ‘based only on 
injustice, fear and armed might. 





AULD 


Point out the ‘' Way '’—however dimly, 
and lost among the hostas does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

~The Voice of the Silence 
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ON PRACTISING MYSTICISM 


Prof. K. C. Varadachari describes 
mysticism as “ the highest manifesta- 
tion of spiritual life”. The cultiva- 
tion of mysticism must, therefore, be 
recommended, The term has been 
misinterpreted as well as misapplied, 
as has that other term—Occultism. 
In reality there is no difference be- 
tween Mysticism and Occultism, and 
the inner life of the mystic and the 
hidden life of the occultist are itlen- 
tical ; the perception and power re- 
sulting from superior knowledge and 
the beneficent use made of it are also 
identical. 

Our contributor puts forward three 
propositions concerning the mystic 
life; in doing s>, we presume, he 
takes it for granted that the human 
soul is the eternal pilgrim in the uni- 
verse of matter and progresses 
through self-effort cided by the Law 
of Karma and the process of Rein- 
carnation. The human soul being in 
essence the same as the Universal 
Spirit contains within itself all 


the powers and potencies of the 
latter. Evolution implies the pro- 
gressive awakening of the human 
soul to the realization of its identity 
with the Universal Spirit—impartite 
and impersonal. Men of our race 
and civilization have reached the 
stage where in the majority reason 
is the highest faculty. But it is 
not that clear, pure and compas- 
sionate Reason which is Intuition. 
The three propositions laid down by 
Prof. Varadachari indicate the effects 
of this higher development in the in- 
dividual; but in them are implicit 
the steps to be taken by anyone who 
desires to become a mystic-occultist. 
That such an undertaking is possible, 
nay more, is desirable is the convic- 
tion of every genuine mystic. It is 
part of his programme of altruistic 
service to awaken the aspirations of 
others and encourage in them the 
practice of soul life. We will, there- 
fore, translate, from that point of 
view, the three propositions put 
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forward by our contributor. 

(1) Man is an immortal soul, 
divine in origin and not born in sin. 
The human soul contains within it- 
self certain potentialities; powers 
already developed, the highest of 
which is reason, do not enable man 
to understand the mystery at the 
heart of the universe. Men must g0 
beyond mind, which is but ar in- 
strument of the Soul, and perceive 
and use a subtler and higher instru- 
ment, which is Buddhi of tae Esoteric 
Philosophy, the Pure and Compas- 
sionate Reason or Intuition which, in 
the words of H. P. Blavatzky, “ soars 
above the tardy processes of ratioci- 
native thought ” and “ through which 
direct and certain knowledge is 
obtainable” (The Secret Dectrine, I, 
pp. 1 and 46). The unfolding of 
this faculty follows only when man 
has learnt to look upon himself not 
as a product of matter, like a candle- 
flame which goes out oi existence 
when the candle is spent, but as an 
emanation from the Universal Spirit 
-—a ray of the Spiritual Sun. The 
perception of the indissoluble link 
between Universal Spirit and the 
human soul leads to the realization 
that “I am verily the supreme 
Brahman.” 

(2) Man must also learn to 
rise above the distinctions of 
body—sex and colour of the skin ; 
above the belief that the religion into 
which he is born is superior to other 
creeds ; above the superstition that a 
finer type of blood circulating in his 
veins makes him socially siperioz. In 
place of a narrow nationalistic out- 
look he must learn to acquire a cos- 
mopolitan and universal view of 
humanity as one and incivisible. 
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(3) Because of this knowl:dge 
the conscientious treader of the 
mystic way must learn to render 
loving service to all mankind, not 
enslaving the wills of others, but 
giving them that knowledge which 
thrcws light on their path, which 
enables them to attune themselv2s to 
the voice of the silence and ulti- 
mately makes them wielders of the 
secrat doctrine. ‘ 

For this practical work of acàiev- 
ing rebirth the Book of the 
Golden Precepts belonging to the 
Esoteric School, from which H. P. 
Blavatsky selected and trans ated 
some fragments “for the daily use 
oi Lanoos—Disciples”, is the best 
and the most reliable treatise. From 
it we give below some verses appro- 
prizte to the three proposition: we 
have been considering :— 

(1) Alas, alas, that all men 
should possess Alaya, be one with 
the Great Soul, and that possessing 
it, Alaya should so little avail trem ! 

Eehold how like the moon, redect- 
ed in the tranquil waves, Alara is 
reflected by the small and by the 
great, is mirrored in the timiest 
atoms, yet fails to reach the heert of 
all. Alas, that so few men sould 
proït by the gift, the priceless soon 
of -earning trath, the right percep- 
tioz of existing things, the know edge 
of the non-existent ! 

<2) Thou shalt not let thy sanses 
make a playground of thy mind. 

Thou shalt not separate thy being 
from BEING and the rest, but merge 
the Ocean in the drop, the drop with- 
in the Ocean. 

So shalt thou be in full accord with 
all that lives: bear love to men as 
though they were thy brother-p1puls, 
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disciples of one Teacher, the sons of 
one sweet mother. 

Of teachers there are many; the 
MASTER-SOUL is one, Alaya, the Uni- 
versal Soul. Live in that MASTER as 
ITS ray in thee. Live in thy fellows 
as they live in IT. 

(3) Let thy Soul lend its ear to 
every cry of pain like as the lotus 
bears its heart to drink the morning 
sun. 

Let not the fierce Sun dry one tear 
of pain before thyself hast wiped it 
from the sufferer’s eye. 

But let each burning human tear 
drop on thy heart and there remain ; 
nor ever brush iz off, until the pain 
that caused it is removed. 

These tears, O thou of heart most 
merciful, these are the streams that 
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irrigate the fields of charity 
immortal. ’Tis' on such soil that 
grows the midnight blossom of 
Buddha, more difficult to find, more 
rare to view, than is the flower of the 
Vogay tree. 

Now bend thy head and listen 
well, O Bodhisattva—Compassion 
speaks and saith: “Can there be 
bliss when all that lives must suffer ? 
Shalt thou be sa¥ed and hear the 
whole world cry ?” 

Canst thou destroy divine COM- 
PASSION ? Compassion is no attri- 
bute. It is the Law of LAawS—eter- 
nal Harmony, Alaya’s SELF ; a shore- 
less universal essence, the light of 
everlasting right, and fitness of all 
things, the law of Love eternal. 


MYSTICISM AND REASON 


A recent write on religious 
thought criticised Mysticism for its 
blindness. His definition of Mysti- 
cism was that it was “cognition 
without clear understanding ”. .This 
misinterpretation is not new. We 
have the statement of Prof. George 
Santayana that it is a vegetative 
stupor: “Mysticism is the most pri- 
mitive of feelings and only visits 
formed minds in moments of intellec- 
tual arrests and dissolution. ” Lytton 
Strachey considered mysticism as 
unfit for the ordinary man: “The 
mystics creed comes upon the 
ordinary man in the rigidity of its 
uncompromising elevation, with a 
shock which is terrible and almost 
cruel.” Then there is the famous 
attack of Leonard Woolf upon 


mysticism as all quackery. Against 
all these criticisms we have to weigh 
the emphatic statements and the still 
more clear and emphatic activities of 
real mystics. 

The tendency of Mysticism is one 
thing, its principles or content an- 
other. What we have to discriminate 
between is this two-fold nature of 
mysticism, its phenomena and its real 
content. On the one hand we have 
the uncompromising rigidity of the 
mystic vision, its categorical impera- 
tive, an imperative that comes from 
its being so near a vision and an 
effect. On the other hand its moral 
elevation makes its utterances seem 
supremely indifferent to the actual 
historical situation. Its creative 
power in one sense despises the actual 
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reality of obstruction and ir. the other 
sense it is absolutely realistic. This 
dual nature at once confuses its critics 
and attracts the worship of its 
admirers. 

It is untrue to say the: any one 
who holds steadfastly to a dogma or 
who is a devout votary of a belief is 
a mystic. Even a person’s feeling and 
intense devotion to any cause without 
any rhyme or reason will rot justify 
us in calling such a person a mystic. 
It would be an unwarranted identi- 
fication of the mystic with the fanatic, 
who produces more heat than light, 
or rather, to adopt a fine description 
of fanaticism by Professor Bhatta- 
charyya, produces “heat without 
Light”. Thus Hitler is regarded as 
a mystic even by such an eminent 
thinker as Bertrand Russell, being 
judged seemingly by his fanaticism 
rather than by his visicn, by his 
frightful emotional outbursts rather 
than by his thought. Sincerity is not 
the only criterion in mysticism, or for 
that matter in anything. Not even the 
claims of identification of individual 
ideals with cosmic purpose, as in the 
case of Hitler at the present time, 
should be taken to be the real content 
of mystic life. Not a little of the 
modern criticism of mysticism owes 
its origin to this non-analysis of the 
content of true mysticism and to the 
pre-occupation with outer behaviour 
signs. 

In the most interesting part of The 
Two Sources of Morality and 
Religion, Henri Bergson claims the 
mystic to be a moral and religious 
pioneer. 

The ultimate end of mysticism is the 


establishment of a contact, consequently 
of a partial coincidence, with the creative 


effort of which life is a manifestation. 


The mnystic is one who leads man- 
kind from the closed society into the 
open, from the customary cast-iron 
morality of the mass of the people 
into the conscience-morality of high 
reason and intuition. 


The great mystic is to be conceived 
as an individual being capable of tran- 
scer.ding the limitations imposed on the 
species l by its material nature, thus 
centinung and extending the divine 
action. 

The mystic tries to leap over the 
forms and the framework of life that 
have been constructed by man 
through the long history of his planet- 
ary career. Living for the ordinary 
man consists in adapting himself to 
his environment ; for the mystic it is 
the adaptation of the environment to 
his own inward and spiritual life. The 
mystic thus makes a supreme demand 
upon tie environment, and, according 
to Bergson, the passage through the 
centuries has been indelibly marked 
by the appearance of such mystics. 
The mystic’s cognition refuses to be 
the handmaid of practical and imme- 
diaté interests. It thus cannot be 
understood by either realists or 
idealists, thouzh certain mystics who 
have withdrawn themselves from this 
supreme moral or social vocation into 
contemplation might well be called 
idealistic. 

The life of contemplation that the 
usual type of mystic seeks is indeed 
due to the presence of the supreme 
rational element rather than to its 
lack. Plotinus and Shankara have 
held that the intellectual or rather 
the contemplative attitude is the 
highest mystic attitude. Spinoza too 
was a God-intoxicated man only 
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intellectually. The mystic seeks the 
permanent behind the changing, or 
rather he seeks the permanent rela- 
tionships of things amidst or abiding 
within temporal events. 

Prof. Das Gupta in his Hindu 
Mysticism contends that mysticism 
holds Reality to be super-rational, 
that it is beyond the rational intel- 
lect, that reason cannot understend 
it. A quite cifferent type of 
experience, an intuition or datva, or 
direct cognition alone can make us 
apprehend reality. Absolutist think- 
ers like Bradley also claim such a 
possibility, and of course Bergson 
has always been the champion of the 
cause of supra-reason. We have to 
examine this view carefully. The 
whole definition sems to deal with 
the manner rather than the matier 
of cognition. Mysticism surely lays 
stress on the direc=ness of apprehen- 
sion, without the medium of rela- 
tional thought. But the truth of 
mystical experience lies not in its 
directness but in its content, its im- 
port, its validity, its universality and 
its lack of personal uniqueness. 

Every mystical experience, sifigu- 
larly enough, reveals at the beginning 
the partialitas-nature of the indivi- 
dual, but this stage yields 
immediately to the cognition of the 
intimate and integral if not utterly 
identical nature of the part with the 
whole, of the individual with the All 
(sarva). The modes or individuals 
cannot be thought of apart from the 
whole, and the life of the All suffuses, 
sustains and illumines even the 
darkest corners of individual ex- 
perience. The mystic from then on 
becomes an instrument, a receiving 
station, passive in the hands of the 
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Divine All, Spinoza, the most 
notable rationalist, and Plato, the 
most thorough-going realist, both 
entered into the mystical experience 
after a rich and full and complete 
inward process of the realization of 
the All. Knowledge, as Nietzsche said 
in one of his most lucid moments, 
became a powerful affect in their 
case. This supreme crowning achieve- 
ment of reason that thinks in terms 
of the whole and reveals the relation- 
ship, abiding and enduring, which is 
the meaning of the word eternal, 
between the individual and the All, 
is a mystical experience of the 
highest order. The quality of emotion 
in such an experience would be of 
the most sublime and could never 
approach the wild and untutored 
fanaticism which Professor Bhatta- 
charyya attributes to it in his 
Fouydations of Living Faith. 

One other significant aspect of the 
mystical experience is that it leads to 
a more and more quiescent under- 
standing of reality rather than to 
vitalistic and regressive manifesta- 
tions in conduct. It leads to the ever 
greater apprehension of the welfare 
and progress of all rather than to 
nationalistic or racialistic creeds or 
even to the desire for the mere 
possession of arbitrary power. The 
charge of regression in conduct 
arising from mysticism is untenable. 
The greatest mystics of all time, 
Buddha, Shankara, Confucius, Jesus, 
have been the greatest forces for the 
peaceful regeneration of the race it- 
self. Their power has been exercised 
towards peace, and their methods 
were not by any means dictatorial 
but only persuasive, as typified at 
their best by Gandhiji in his doctrine 
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of Non-violence or Satyazraha. 
Thus the significant fact emerges 


that a mystic is a constructive: and 


creative thinker in the interests of 
the peace, the welfare and the frue 
spiritual and moral progress of all 
life and not specifically of mankind. 
The gospel of the true mystic is the 
antithesis of imperialism acd nation- 
alism or racialism. Tne satuka- 
upasana, the practice of harmony in 
his moral and spiritual rature, is the 
true test of a mystic. To confuse 


this elevated state of mysticism with 


vegetative stupor, langour and 
lethargy of soul and thought, or with 
blind dogmatism and pession, shows 
an utterly false interpretation of 


mystic consciousness. Tne mystic © 


does not aim at the annulment of 


i 


life any more than Xe aims at 


- egoistic self-assertion. He is neither 


a nihilist nor a fanatic. 

True mysticism reveals first that 
it is the realization th-ough discri- 
mination and synthetic reason, which 
seeks a synoptic visior, which has 
become inward and sympathetic and 
which through such a keen exercise 
of its powers becomes almost direct 
and immediate insight. Such an in- 
sight, through its utter consecration to 
the highest purposes of life, discovers 
the interrelationships existing be- 
tween the so-called parts and the 
whole, which might be called God, 
Substance, Brahman, the All. 

Secondly, it displays the cultural 
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unity of all through a dynamic 
activity that reveals the fullest 
qualities of the moral pioneer, who 
seeks to raise the customary and 
hab:t morality of the many to the 
level of universal truth. ‘“ Their re- 


:‘yeletion, whateyer' else is to -be said 


about it, makes-no claim tto be any 
private truth.”. The mystic’s none 
is not solipsistic. - 

Thirdly, the mystic ’ can ‘never be 
the sponsor of material or naked 
power. He is so full of love for all 
ir. his realization of his unity with 
All that he is a worker against aggres- 
sion and untruth and mere might. 
Mystics, though apparently solitary 
and retiring or contemplative beings, 
are not unsocial. Unlike Nietzschean 
supermen, who are antisocial, ego- 
istic, aggressive and even para- 
sitic, the mystics seek to live in the 
interests of society and to promote 
its growth and welfare. The Hindu 
as well as some Christian mystics 
revyer knew what it was to be anti- 
socizl, and growth for them meant 
z deepening sense of unity and iden- 
tity with all life. 

Mysticism is not superstition ; it 
is the highest manifestation of 
spurttual life. It is not less mysticism 
that we need, but more of the true 
mysticism that comes from a devoted 
Ufe of thought, thought that succeeds 
in -ecoming an ‘affect’ as Nietzsche 
seid or.a ‘sensation’ as Keats 
expressed it. 


K. C. VARADACHARI 


THE NATURE OF VALUE 


{Here are three articles which present three distinct points of view on the 


interesting subject of evaluation.—EDs. | 


I—THE WESTERN VIEW 


In his new book Eastern Religions 
and Western Thought! Professor 
Radhakrishnan makes an interesting 
distinction between kinds or cate- 
gories of religior. Religions falling 
into the first category are concerned 
with the nature of the object of re- 
ligious experience. Is there God, they 
ask, and if so, whet are His nature, 
His motives in creating the world, 
His intentions in regard to mankind, 
and so on? Religions falling into 
the second category concentrate 
upon the nature of the religious 
experience itself. “ With the first”, 
he writes, “religion is an attitude of 
faith and conduct directed to a 
power without. With the second, it is 
an experience tc which the indivi- 
dual attaches supreme value.” The 
first attitude is broadly that of the 
West, the second that of the East, of 
Which the Hindu and Buddhist 
religions are the most eminent 
examples. 

The distinction seems to me to be 
significant and I propose to apply it 
to the case of Value. My argument 
broadly will be as follows: In op- 
position to the prevailing tendency of 
Western thinkers, I believe and in 
various books? have endeavoured 
to maintain that Values are real and 
objective. Whereas most of my con- 
temporaries are inclined to assert 


that the expression “This conduct is 
right” means merely “This is con- 
duct of which ‘I’ or ‘my society’ 
or ‘my social class’ happen to ap- 
prove”, and that the expression 
“This is beautiful’ means merely 
“This is what happens to give me a 
certain kind of pleasurable feeling ”, 
I should argue that moral judgments 
are the expressions of the spirit’s re- 
cognition of an objective moral law, 
esthetic judgments of its response to 
an objective principle of beauty 
which is manifested in works of art. 
But—and this is the point of the 
article—the Values are for me in 
fact objective, objective and external; 
they are not, that is to say, within 
me, but external to me, and re- 
cognized by me as being wholly 
other than myself. Thus my attitude 
to Value corresponds to that which 
Radhakrishnan designates as the 
typically Western attitude to religion. 

With the Indian attitude I am not 
well acquainted, but I suspect that it 
conforms to what has been defined 
as the typically Eastern attitude, 
that, in other words, for the Eastern 
mind, Values are the expression of a 
reality which expresses itself no less 
in the spiritual activity involved in 
their recognition, so that it is not 
merely works of art, right conduct 
and truth which are valuable, but 


1 Reviewed in our last issue by J. D. Beresford.—Ebs, : 
2See especialy my Return to Philosophy and Matter, Life and Value, 
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also the spirit’s response to them in 
esthetic contemplation, in moral 
experience, and in philoscphical and 
religious endeavour. Thus value is 
within us as well as without and in 
recognizing what is real we are merely 
discovering our true selves. Hence, on 
the Hindu view—if I interpret it 
rightly—we discern Value as we 
achieve salvation, by concentrating 
upon the nature of our experience, it 
being of course premisec that the 
experience is that of the true ard 
not of the apparent self. 

Here I can only give in brief some 
of the reasons for my own view of 
Value, throwing its externality, as it 
’ were, into relief in the hove that my 
account may provoke a statement of 
the view which commends itself to 
the exponents of the philosophy for 
which THE ARYAN PATH stands. 

I have space here only to 
glance at a few of the ingical and 
historical considerations. I take an 
example of logical argumer-t from the 
realm of morals. If goodness belongs 
not to things in themselves but to 
our appreciation of therm. then to 
say “X is good” is not zò make a 
statement about the qualities of X, 
but is to make a statement about the 
attitude which some mind or body 
of minds maintains towards X. To 
say “X is good” is equivalent to 
saying that “ X is found sleasant”’, 
or “is judged expedient ”, or “is ap- 
proved of by me or by the society 

to which I belong ”, or “is approved 
of by most human beings”. 

Now that this is very often all 
that people do mean wher. they say 
of something that it is good is, I 
think, clear. Thus an Englishman is 
never at a loss for an argument to 
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show that he is doing his duty, when 
he wants an excuse for making him- 
self disagreeable. Most of what is 
called sexual morality, which is kept 
going by the old for the benefit of 
the ycung, is little more than an 
organised system of calling of sour 
grapes at pleasures which are denied 
to the old by their lack of opportun- 
ity or charm. But that “This is good” 
or “ Tais is right” does not always 
mean the same as “ This is pleasant” 
or ‘‘ This is expedient ” may; I think, 
be seer: if we ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, “How is it, if there is no 
difference between good on the one 
hand, and pleasant, right or ex- 
pedienc on the other, that the 
distinction between them came to be 
made?’ There is not the slightest 
doubt that in ordinary life we do 
habitually make this distinction. 
“This”, we say, “is what I should 
like to do, because it.is pleasant; but 
that is what I ought to do, because 
it is rght.” Or we say, “X is a 
pleasarter companion, but he is not 
such a good man as Y.” If what is 
good or right is, in the last resort, 
exhaustively analysable into what is 
expedient or pleasant or useful, it is 
impossible to explain how such a 
distinction came to be made. It seems 
reasonable, then, to suppose that the 
words ‘ good” and “ right ” stand for 
concepts whick we specifically dis- 
tinguish from those denoted by the 
words “ pleasant ”, “ expedient ” and 
“useful ”. 

The reasons usually advanced in 
favour of subjectivist theories of 
Value are derived from the relativity 
of moral notions. People in all ages 
have called different actions right, 
and have bestowed moral approval 
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upon different qualities and charac- 
ters, What is more, what they call 
right, what they approve of as moral, 
has a definite and ascertainable re- 
lation to non-ethical factors. Thus I 
may and probably will call right the 
kind of conduct which, in general, is 
advantageous to me personally, 
which conduces to my pleasure, or 
which assists my survival; or, again, 
I may and probably will call mght 
the kind of conduct which is advan- 
tageous to my class or my country 
or to the governors of my country; 
or again, since there is a time-lag 
before moral nozions catch up with 
social needs, which was once advan- 
tageous to my class or my country 
or to the governors of my country, 
and of which, after centuries of 
approval by my ancestors, I have an 
inherited instinct to approve as part 
of my initial psychological make-up. 
The conclusion is that, when I say 
“X is right”, I do not mean that 
X has an objective characteristic of 
rightness which is independent of 
my approval; I mean only that a 
certain person or certain persons 
approve of it. * 
These arguments do not, however, 


- establish the conclusion asserted. 


What they show is that people have 
always evinced 2 disposition to call 
some things right, some things good, 
and some things moral, and that 
what they will cell right, what good, 
what moral, dep2nds upon circum- 
stances. The argument shows, in 
other words, that circumstances de- 
termine people’s views about right 
and good and morality; it does not 
show that circumstances determine 
what is right and good and moral. 
Nor, unless we zre to suppose that 
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people’s views on these matters are 
views about nothing, does it show 
that there are no such things as right 
and good and morality for people to 
have views about. If, indeed, there 
were no such things as right and 
good and morality, then, in using 
such expressions as “ This is right”, 
“He is good”, “That is moral”, 
we should be making meaningless 
noises. ae 

I take a further consideration 
from the realm of esthetics. 

By the phrase “a good picture”, 
it is sometimes said, we mean simply 
one which is appreciated by people 
of good taste. How, then, are these 
to be defined? I can think of only 
one definition; a person of good taste 
is a person who likes good pictures. 
We thus find ourselves perambulat- 
ing the circumference of a vicious 
circle. A good picture is defined as 
one which persons of good taste 
appreciate; persons of good taste are 
defined as those who appreciate this 
good picture and others like it. It 
follows that we cannot establish a 
standard by which to determine 
what is beautiful by appealing to 
persons of alleged good taste. The 
conclusion seems to be that, if the 
subjectivist account of values is true 
and we can assess the value of a 
picture solely by reference to some 
person's or body of persons’ appre- 
ciation of it, the only way to 
determine which works of art are 
beautiful is to find out which are the 
works people actually like; by the 
same reasoning the greatest work of 
art will be that which most people 
like. Thus jazz is greater than Beet- 
hoven, pictures of cattle by Scottish 
lochs are greater than pictures by El 
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Greco, and the latest gargster film 
from America is greater d-ama than 
the plays of Shakespeare. Neverthe- 
less, this is a conclusion in waich 
nobody believes, since everytody 
does in fact hold in regard to scme- 
thing, let it be an old house, a view, 
a garden, a tree, a statue, a picture, 
a piece of music, that r is really 
beautiful, pretty, nice, elegant—t 
is a matter of indifferenc> precisely 
what epithet is used—in some sense 
in which a crumpled sardine tin on 
a rubbish heap or the letrine of a 
slum tenement is not. Or. this isstre 
I am prepared to trust the insight of 
mankind; if everybody believes that 
some things really are more beautiful 
.than others, it is because beauty 
exists and some things are more 
beautiful than others. 

I accordingly deduce that works 
of art have value in their own right, 
just as they have shape, weight and 
colour in their own righ: and that 
they have value independently of the 
opinion which any mind zr boecy of 
minds entertains in regari to them. 
The fact that no mind appreciates 
them does not then neces:arily mean 
that they have no value, any more 
than the fact that all minds appreci- 
ate them means that they have it. A 
person of good taste may, on this 
view, be defined as one wto normally 
succeeds in discerning beauty when 
it is present, and appreciating it. 
Taste can, it is obvions, be im- 
proved, just as intelliger.ce can be 
improved, by instruction and train- 
ing. A man can within limits be 
trained to see what is beatiful, just 
as he can be trained to recogrize a 
good character or a righ: action. 

What these argumen:cs tend to 
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show is that goodness and beauty are 
real and objective. They do not show 
that they are identical or even that 
they are connected. I mention the 
point more particularly in its bear- 
ing upon the Indian view, the 
underlying Monism of which would, 
I imagine, issue in some sort of 
union of the values, or, perhaps, in 
their merging in a reality more ulti- 
mate than themselves. On this issue 
I remain, I am afraid, wnrepentantly 
pluralistic. “ Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty ”, said Keats. “ That is all ye 
knew on earth, and all ye need to 
know.” 

I should say that we know no- 
thing cf the sort. That 2 and 3 make 
5 seems to me to be demonstrably 
true—if this proposition is not true, 
then I should like to know what 1s— 
but in no sense at all does it seem to 
me to be beautiful, and my response 
to it is psychologically different from 
that wnich I accord to beauty. 

My conceptions of beauty are 
mainly derived from music. Bach’s 
Double Violin Concerto in D Minor 
seems to me to be infinitely beauti- 
ful, ° but I cannot conceive what 
could be meant by calling it true, 
nor dces it seem to me to have any 
affinity with those moral qualities 
the recognition of which leads me to 
use the words “right” and “ good ”. 

I turn for a brief glance to the 
historical reasons for the reality of 
Velues. I should say that the record 
of the progress of mankind witnesses 
an advance, an advance not con- 
tinuots but intermittent, from ac- 
tivities which are purely utilitarian, 
and because utilitarian in the last 
resort self-regarding, to those which 
are Cisinterested. The law which 
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initially governed the relations of 
human beings was that of the 
jungle. Each man was for himself 
and the hand of each was against his 
fellows, with the result that human 
life, in Hobbes’s phrase, was “ soli- 
tary, poor, nasty, brutish and short ”. 
It is only at a later stage that altru- 
ism develops, and men sacrifice 
themselves for one another, are 
martyred for ideals, and give their 
all for a cause. Thus, as evolution 
proceeds, purely self-regarding ac- 
tions sometimes give place to ac- 
tions dictated by the pull of moral 
obligation. As Socrates would put it, 
men begin by acting in order to ad- 
vance their own ends, but they have 
already reached a stage at which 
they are sometimes capable of acting 
disinterestedly in pursuit of the 
good. 

Art again is initially utilitarian. 
Music was cultivated originally to 
arouse martial enthusiasm or as an 
accompaniment for the dance, which 
was itself, psychologists tell us, an 
expression of the play impulse. 
Music is now pursued disinterested- 
ly for its own sake, and men weave 
tapestries of sound solely in order 
that they may give concrete ex- 
. pression to the beauty which they 
have apprehended. 

Poetry was invented because it 
was easy to remember and, because 
easy to remember, easy to recite: 
and what the bards recited were the 
glories of chiefs and kings. It was 
only later that poetry came to be 
written for its own sake and ceased, 
incidentally, to be easy to remember. 
Painting, again, begins with a repre- 
sentation of objects, but develops 
until the object becomes incidental, 
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and the painter seeks to trap and 
convey by means of arrangements of 
line and colour the essence of signifi- 
cant, that 1s to say, of beautiful form. 

In the realm of truth, science, 
which began by being utilitarian— 
the early Egyptians, for example, 
invented geometry in order that they 
might mark out their fields—de- 
veloped into disipterested research. 
Scientists now explore the nature of 
the universe simply because they 
want to know what it is like. Know- 
ledge, in other words, comes to be 
pursued for its own sake. 

Now through all these parallel de- 
velopments there seems to me to run 
the same clue, and the clue is the 
increasing response of the human 
mind to the fact of value. It would 
not, I think, be going too far to 
suggest that the object of evolution 
—assuming, of course, that we take 
the evolutionary process seriously— 
is so to develop and refine the spirit 
that it may become more fully con- 
scious of the world of value, or, if 
the phrase be preferred, of the real 
world. 

Now in all that I have said I have 
sought to represent Value as some 
thing other than the recognition of it. 
The mind of man apprehends Value, 
I have suggested, but in no sense be- 
comes one with that which it 
apprehends. There are, I think, two 
considerations which induce me to 
lay emphasis on this “otherness”. 
The first is logical, or rather, epis- 
temological. For various reasons 
connected with the theory of know- 
ledge I hold that the act of know- 
ing is always directed upon some- 
thing other than itself. Mind, that is 
to say, cannot ever know itself for 
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the reason that as known, that is to 
say, as the object of knoviledge, our 
experience is necessarily different 
from what it is when it is lived 
through as an act of knowledge by 
the knowing subject. Iz the object 
of experience is always different from 
the experience of it, it vill follow 
that the object of esthetic and moral 
experience is also different from the 
experience of it. The sbject in 
question is, I have argued, in the case 
of moral experience, goodness, in the 
case of esthetic experienc, beauty. 
It follows, if I am right, that beauty 
and goodness are not themselves 
characteristics of or involved in the 
experiencing of them. Secondly, 
_there is what I suppose I must call 


an emotional reason. The perfect is 
for me always identified with the 
non-human; nor am I able to see 
how the human spirit, which is 
fallible and changing, can ever come 
to part.cipate in the being of or to 
exhibit the characteristics of that 
which :s perfect and eternal. The 
human spirit can advance in power 
and knowledge and spiritual refine- 
ment, but it can never emancipate 
itself from the world of time, change 
and imoderfecticn without ceasing to 
be human. Now Value is perfect 
and timeless; hence though the 
human spirit may recognize and res- 
pond to it, it can have no part in 
what it recognizes. 

C. E. M. JOAD 


Il—THE INDIAN VIEW 


ted 


There are two main questions re- 
lating to Value which need consider- 
ation. The first is the question of the 
objectivity of value, the second that 
of the unity of value. 

The Western view of Value is the 


. common-sense view. According to it, 


‘Value is essentially objective. Some- 
‘+ thing is valuable because it is so, and 
` not because I approve of it. This 
* common-sense view, however, is very 


` partial and in the end untrue. It 


requires to be supplemented. The 
objectivity of Value cannot indeed 
be wholly annulled, but :t can be 
seen to be subordinate ta the sub- 
jective. 

The first thing that w= note is 
the relativity of the Value-concept. 
This relativity is absent from the 
notion of being. Whatever has being 


is independent of my knowing of it. 
Being is nothing if it is not being-in- 
itself. I may know it, but my know- 
Ing maxes no difference to it. At 
least, such is the meaning of true 
knowlecge. It is different with Value. 
Value cannot be-in-ttself. Value is 
for me. It has a necessary reference 
to an intelligent end or purpose. 
Something is valuable only in so far 
as it realizes a certain end of mine. 
This may be pleasure or some other 
form of good. But nothing is good 
or bad and nothing has any value 
which does not further or obstruct 
my ends. Indeed, we speak of an end 
which ts good, as though goodness 
were a characte- of the end. But this 
is only metaphorical. It has refer- 
ence to comparative good. In truth, 
every end, simply because it is an 
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end, is a form o? good. It satisfies 
a certain demanc cr a want, and is 
in that sense necessarily good. Even 
a vicious end has negative value. It 
realizes a good which is really and 
ultimately no good. We cannot have 
value without reference to ends. And 
all ends are essentially subjective. 

Does any analysis of our exper- 
ience indicate the objectivity of 
Value? Now it is true that all our 
experience is subject-object exper- 
ience. But this experience does not 
have a uniform character. [ts char- 
acter is dependent upon the way the 
subject functions. The subject func- 
tions differently; and the way in 
which it functions determines the 
metaphysical status of the object. 
When I am said to know, the object 
may be understood to have real be- 
ing or independent being. When I 
will, the willed situation, which is the 
object here, has nc: being in itself; its 
being is evidently dependent upon 
the willing. When I feel, the re- 
lationship again is quite different. 
We maintain that it is this form of 
relationship which is found in the 
case of our experience of Value. The 
felt object is not independent of the 
feeling of it; it is in indistinguish- 
able unity with the feeling. 

We shall take, as an instance, the 
objects of zsthetic enjoyment. A 
picture which we regard as beauti- 
ful is, objectively speaking, nothing 
but certain lines and patches of 
colour. If we were truly impassive 
or unfeeling subjects, we should 
merely take note of the given sen- 
sible matter as it Cirectly affects our 
visual organ, or as it may be intel- 
lectually interpreted to symbolise 
certain real or possible objects. We 


could by no stretch of imagination 
read into the coloured patches the 
quality which we call “beauty”. 
This quality is part of the esthetic 
feeling or the appreciation of beauty. 
Take away from beauty the sub- 
jective element of joy, and see 
whether beauty can survive. It is as 
little possible as a headache without 
a feeling of headache. A world in 
which there was no intelligent being 
to appreciate beauty or to feel the 
peculiar joy of the beautiful, would 
be a world without beauty, and so 
without esthetic value. 

The same thing 1s true of music. 
A sequence of sounds of a certain 
pitch, timbre, etc., would be no more 
than a series of peculiar sounds. The 
untrained mind, as we call it, hears 
the sounds for what they are. But 
it derives no pleasure from them. It 
does not appreciate the music. The 
trained mind does so, not because it 
grasps any objective quality of those 
sounds, but because it feels pleasure, 
or, as we say, goes into raptures over 
them. Take away this rapture, and 
you have taken away the music. The 
value lies in the feeling of it. 

It mignt now be argued that feel- 
ing does not enter into our judgment 
of moral values. A course of action 
is moral because it is moral. My 
feeling plays no part. A rule of con- 
duct is right or it is wrong, irrespec- 
tive of whether I like it or not. My 
approval seems consequent upon the 
validity of an objective moral 
standard. 

In this connection, it is important 
to make a distinction between the 
epithet “good”, and the epithet 
“right”. The epithet “ good”, which 
alone indicates value, is of wider sig- 
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nificance. It is inclusive oi what is 
called “right”. It is good to do 
what is right. The “goodness” of a 
certain course of action has once 
again to do with feeling. Unless this 
is so, we can well ask, “ Why should 
I do what is right ? What value has 
it for me?” This value can only be 
determined in reference to some 
satisfaction which I feel. This satis- 
faction may be the satisfaction of my 
higher nature. Certairly, I feel 
unhappy if I do wrong.. Does this 
not indicate the element of feeling 
in moral valuation ? 

But let us suppose hat feeling 
plays no part. I must do the right, 
because it is right, and not because 
it serves any interest of mine to do 
it. Even so, are moral values really 
objective? We contend that the 
quality of being moral is not the ob- 
jective quality of any act. We have 
not merely to examine an act in 
order to pronounce it moral. An act 
by itself is neither moral nor im- 
moral. To say that truth-speaking 
is moral is not like saying that a 
flower is yellow. The zct is moral, 
not by itself, but only in so far as it 
has a direct reference to my doing of 
it. It is what I ough? to do. A 
moral judgment is not like a judg- 
ment of knowledge. That is moral 
which I ought to do, and that is im- 
moral which I ought not to do. But 
if the moral is to be traced back to 
the “ought” or the categorical im- 
perative, the question naturally 
arises, “ What is the nature of the 
obligation implied in the ought ?” Is 
it not possible to analyse away this 
obligation, and to show that the 
obligation arises because of certain 
considerations based upon self-in- 
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terest, expediency, social opinion, 
custom, etc.? I know of no valid 
argument in Western philcsophy 
agains: such a reduction. 

Tae only way to save the sub- 
stane of morality is no longer to 
thins of it in terms of an external 
euthority such as God, or of an in- 
ternal authority like conscience or 
the moral sense. It is wrong to 
idertizy morality with set rules of 
conduct—Thou shalt do this or 
thou shalt not do that; or again, 
this course of action is right and 
that course of action is wrong. All 
these rules are only partial expres- 
sior.s of one fundamental law. That 
is che law of freedom. Anything 
whick I do out of perfect freedom is 
mora. But what I-do out of the 
inn=r compulsion of desire, which is 
the only limitation of my freedom, is 
irumcral, This desire or self-inter- 
est takes various subtle forms. It 
must be rejected in all those forms. 
It s not confined merely to personal 
happiness. It includes the happi- 
ness of the family, the society and 
the nation. It includes every inter- 
est af an individuated self. The uni- 
versal alone has no self-interest. 
Reles of conduct are, in the end, 
men-made. The law of freedom alone 
is divine. If we follow this law, there 
can De no restriction upon our acts; 
roz can there be any injunction to 
do this act or that. The essential 
th.ng is that we do whatever we do 
out of perfect inner freedom. 

If our analysis is correct, there is 
nc ect which, as such, is either right 
or wrong. An act is right or wrong 
as if is an expression of my freedom 
or lack of freedom. The seat of 
moral value is the subject, not the 
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act done. The act may be by all 
outward standards wrong, and yet 
the person who has done it may be 
internally free. This alone is what 
matters for morality. Can we, under 
the circumstances, argue that even 
moral values are objective ? 

We have so far seen that the ob- 
jectivity of Value cannot be main- 
tained. The second question is that 
of the unity of Value. It is evident 
that all objections against the unity 
of Value are based upon empirical 
considerations. It is argued that we 
fail to see how truth can be beauti- 
ful, or the beautiful can be moral, 
etc. Poets and mystics have indeed 
given expression to this unity. But 
it is not intelligible to the layman. 

We admit this. But does it mean 
anything more than that we do not 
understand the mystics? No mystic 
has ever asserted the unity of all 
Values in an empirical sense. If the 
unity is real, it is real in some other 
sense which we might yet seek to 
understand. What is quite certain is 
that if we recognise something as A 
and something else as B we cannot 
assert that A is B. The unity tan 
only be real in scme2 sense in which 
the distinction is lost. We cannot 
proceed from the distinction to the 
unity. But it is possible to perceive 
the unity and to perceive the distinc- 
tion as unsubstantial and unreal and 
so lost in the unity. 

What might be the nature of this 
unity ? Evidently, we cannot con- 
struct it by putting different kinds 
of Value together. What is possible 
is that truth, as we know it empiri- 
cally, is not real and ultimate truth: 
beauty, as we krow it, is not real 
beauty, etc. They are merely partial 
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expressions of a certain ideal which 
is eternally accomplished; and this 
ideal is one and the same for all 
Values. In the realm of the ideal, 
there are no distinctions. What truly 
exists is truly free, and its nature is 
that of pure joy or bliss. 

Let us take beauty. What is the 
ideal of beauty? It is evident that 
the ideal cannot be objective. Object- 
ively speaking, beafity is necessarily 
imprisoned in form. But so long as 
it is so imprisoned, there can always 
be more and more of it. We cannot 
stop anywhere and say, “ This is the 
most beautiful object.” All that we 
can perhaps say is that we have not 
seen anything more beautiful. The 
ideal of beauty can never be realised 
under the limitation of form. Beauty 
expresses itself in form; but the form 
is in the end inimical to it. Similarly 
with music. Music can be more and 
more rapturous. But what is the 
limit, the ideal? There may be a 
pure rapture in which all form has 
evaporated. 

The same argument applies to 
moral values. Virtue is virtue only 
in so far as some imperfection has 
been conquered. If we conceived of 
a being who had no motive for evil, 
he would have no occasion for virtue. 
Virtue is entirely human. But for 
that very reason the ideal of virtue 
cannot be realised in moral activity. 
Somehow the imperfection must 
cease. When, however, this is the 
case, virtue has become more than 
virtue. The ideal is beyond good 
and evil. 

The ideal of beauty must trans- 
cend all limitations of form in 
which beauty is ordinarily and 
humanly expressed. The ideal of 
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morality must transcend all motives 
of action in which morality is 
expressed. The ideal must transcend 
every empirical limitation. It must 
be something transcender.tal and rot 
objective. But if that is so, there can 
be no room for any distirctions in it. 
It is at once the highest beauty, the 
highest morality, and the highest 
truth. It includes the reelity and the 
substance of all the values. What 
is lost is the wunsubstantial form 
which divides one kind o7 value from 
another kind. 

What is the nature of this unity ? 
Ii it is true, as we have zhown to be 
the case, that all Value is jer the self, 
then there can be notaing higher 
than the self. Everything is dear tor 
the sake of the self. The self is not 
Gear for the sake of anything else 
besides it. It is of ths nature of 
pure bliss. It thus swrs up in its 
very being all Value. It alone is 
Value in itself, or absoluze Value. 

We can distinguish in an esthetic 
object the qualities which belong to 
it-as an.existent and -he esthetic 
quality which is relative to feeling. 
Thus value and being fall apart. We 
can distinguish in the moral act the 
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act aS a mere existent and its moral 
quality which is relative to the free- 
dom of the doer. We cannot dis- 
tirguish, in the case of the ultimate 
and the true Self, its being from its 
bliss. It is the perfect unity of being 
and value. it is without any dis- 
tincticns. We read distinctions into 
it Eecause of our limited standpoint, 
where distinctions are the rule. 

Iz ts said that man is imperfect, 
while Value belongs to the pertect. 
Man must recognise Value; he can- 
not create it cr make it. But the per- 
feck cannot be objective. The object 
stands for limitation, and so for im- 
per‘ection. The perfect must be un- 
lim: ted. Hindu thinkers conceive of 
it zs the Highest Self. This Self is 
the Self of all. The imperfection of 
m2n :s due to his misconception of 
the nature of his own true Self. If 
he sees himself as he truly is, he will 
become the infinite and the absolute. 
The Self is the seat of all perfection. 
Pe-fection is not to be sought out- 
side in the object, or in some being 
oth=r than our self. To know the 
true Self is to realise all the perfec- 
tioa that there is. 

G. R. MALKANI 


II..—THE THEOSOFHICAL VIEW . 


Ignoring the less fundamental 
utilitarian and exchange values of the 
economic theorist, the philosopher 
goes to the root of the problem of 
value and concerns himself with zhe 
deeper need of clarifying the concept 
of its nature as expressed in terms 
of -the true, the beautiful and the 
good. The two prececing articles 
present with admirable succinctness 


the czse, on the one hand, for moral, 
esthetic and veridical values exist- 
ing objectively, i.e., independently of 
ther cognizer, and for the plurality 
or zhe essential unrelatedness of such 
vales; and, on the other hand. for 
the subordination of the objective to 
the subjective element in the deter- 
mination of value and for the mer- 
ging of all three types of value in a 
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transcendent unity. 

The Esoteric Philosophy of Theo- 
sophy, upholding an objective ideal- 
ism, not only recognizes the cogency 
of the arguments put forward by 
both writers but also points the way 
to the reconciliation of their conten- 
tions. Let us disclaim in advance 
the imputation, even indirect, of 
defective vision to either of our 
learned contributors. Both are right 
as far as they go, but their pictures 
are incomplete. 

Their reconciliation is possible, in 
fact, only in the light of the ancient 
Indian doctrine of Maya (Illusion), 
with its vast ramifications and its still 
vaster implications. According to 
that teaching, as set forth in The 
Secret Doctrine by H. P. Blavatsky, 
the objective universe and ak that it 
contains are Maya, because, com- 
pared to the eternal immutability of 
the one boundless and unknowable 
Principle which is symbolized by ab- 
solute, abstract Space, they are all 
temporary and evanescent, from the 
ephemeral life of a fire-fly to that of 
the Sun. The phenomenal, the world 
of illusion, men and things, is but 
the reflection ard the shadow of the 
noumenal, the Reality behind the 
veil of Mahamaya, the great Illusion. 

Theosophy draws a practical dis- 
tinction, however, between that 
Mahamaya or collective illusion and 
the objective relations between the 
various conscious Egos. The Uni- 
verse is real enough to the latter, who 
are as unreal as it is itself. 

In addition to the collective illu- 
sion to which all common mortals 
are subject, each man is enveloped 
by his own Maya, which is real to 
him. To the madman, for example, 


the shadows in his deranged mind are 
as actual and as real, for the time 
being, as the things which the sane 
people around him see. 

As the element of Maya enters into 
all finite things, the appearance 
which the underlying reality assumes 
for any observer depends upon his 
power. of cognition. It is question- 
able whether the defenders of the ex- 
istence of objective values on this 
plane could point to a single object 
or action or idea which everybody 
would concede to be beautiful or good 
or true. Will the portrait or the 
landscape which the educated eye re- 
cognizes as beautiful mean anything 
to the untrained eye of the savage 
but a confusion of streaks and daubs 
of colour ? Similarly, will the stand- 
ard of right and wrong of the civi- 
lized man be any more adequate by 
the standard of the saint than that 
of the savage would be in the eyes 
of the former? Will the fetich-wor- 
shipper see any truth in the philo- 
sopher's concept of the Indwelling 
God ? 

No, the values known to us are but 
relative values, depending for their 
sanction upon the response of the 
perceiver. As new ‘knowledge is ac- 
quired and as consciousness unfolds, 
values on the plane of Maya change. 
The upward progress of the Ego is 
descrited as a “series of progressive 
awakenings ”. At each such advance 
a man recognizes that what he had 
taken for realities before had been 
but skadows, but in each case the 
new “realities” which he perceives 
are orty less shadowy, though he will 
realize that fact only when the next 
veil falls from his consciousness. 

The pure object apart from con- 
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sciousness is inconceivable at present 
to the perceiving Ego, who knows 
only the mental states which the ob- 
ject excites in him. In ths Maya in 
which we live there are cognizab_e 
values, to be sure, but they are only 
shadows, like the objects to which 
we attach them, correspor.dences, so 
to say, of real values unknowable to 
us as long as weedo not «now how 
to free our consciousness from the 
thraldom of the senses and to break 
through the barrier which separates 
the personal Ego from a knowledge cf 
“things in themselves ”. 

For, although on the plane of re- 
latrvity values are largely subjective, 
coloured and to a great exient deter- 
mined by the reaction of tke perceiv- 
er, real values do exist, Absolute 
Values—the immortal aspects of 
ideas and of objects. Those truly are 
objective values, values in themselves, 
as Mr. Joad contends. But on that 
plane of the Real there is true unity 
of values, the thesis wich Mr. 
Malkani defends. 

Let us take Mr. Joad’s own illus- 
tration of a statement which is true 
but to which he denies a moral or an 
esthetic quality, t.e., that 2 + 3= 5. 
We maintain that this formula has 
not orily an. aspect of goodness in its 
conformity to Law but alsc a poten- 
tial of beauty which reflection upor. 
the rôle played by numbers :n the dif- 
ferentiation of matter and in the evo- 
lution of the manifested universe 
brings out. The real Science of 
Numbers, a very differeat thing 
from what passes in the world for 
Numerology, reveals the Leauty in 
rhythmic vibration, from the whir- 
ling of the electrons in the atom to 
the majesty of the ordered march of 
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the spheres. 

Order, in fact, is not “ Heaven’s 
first law ” alone ; it may in one sense 
be said to be Heaven’s only law, and 
to szand on our plane as the symbol 
of thar unity in which all values 
mee:. In one aspect this Order or 
Harmony is Compassion, the Law of 
Laws. To the extent that an action, 
including its motive, subserves the 
maintenance of the universal har- 
mony, or the restoration of that 
harmony if it has been disturbed, it 
is a zocd action, and is properly des- 
cribed in moral terms as “right”. 
The act which Mr. Malkani describes 
as done out of perfect freedom, free- 
dom from every desire for benefit 
from tke act for oneself or for any 
grouo smaller than the universal, 
would Ee such a right action. To the 
exterit that an object of esthetic ap- 
preciation follows the laws of propor- 
tion erd achieves a balancing of 
colour, Hne or tone, to the extent that 
the visidle or audible representation 
approximates to or realizes a certain 
harmony with the artist’s or the 
mugjcian’s idea, it is a thing of beauty 
and, in Keats’s immortal phrase, “a 
joy for ever”, And what is the true 
if noz the concept of the integral, the 
all-inclusive Whole in which all of 
the parts are united in perfect balance 
and harmonious functioning ? Grant- 
ed that the true in this sense is the 
ideal, the presently unrealizable, still 
anvthing that falls short of this ideal 
or that zontravenes it is so far false 
because impermanent and of the na- 
ture of illusion. 

While presently wunrealizable by 
the ordinary man, the veal values are, 
however, knowabile and are known by 
Those who have attained human per- 
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fection. The production of such For 2ach man is Divine and Per- 
Cognizers of true values is the cul- fect in essence and in the process of 
mination of the progressive awaken- evolution he realizes and expresses 
ings which the unfolding conscious- more and more that which he is. 

ness experiences. Their co-operation Alone the Initiate, rich with the lore 
with Nature implies action in accord- acquired by numberless generations of 
ance with that full knowledge. They his predecessors, directs the “Eye of 
are true philanthropists because they Dangma” toward the essence of things 


, : : i in whith no Maya can have any in- 
5 e realize their own in-  fuence. (The Secret Doctrine, 1. 45) 
ent perfection. 


A STUDENT OF THEOSOPHY 


The follewing is extracted from a speech by Shri C. Rajagopalachariar, 
Prime Minister of Madras, as reported in The Hindu :— 

Democracy implied that the power of administration should be vested in the 
hands of a select few. Freedom did not mean licence for everyone to do as he 
liked. If they wanted to have a feast, they must give a certain amount of freedom 
to the cooks. The cooks must be given the choice to serve the preparations in the 
order and in the manner which they felt to be convenient. People would have to 
sit before the leaves and the cooks would serve them all one by one. They would 
have to submit themselves to that amount of discipline. If they became impatient 
and began to ask why the cooks should have so much power, the whole feast would 
end in a fiasco and they would have to go without food. 

Self-government implied discipline and willing submission to the exercise of 
authority by a select few. If every one wantec to exercise power in the name of 
liberty, there would be chaos. If they had at any time entertained the idea that 
the Congress Government would maan power in the hands of all, they were wrong. 
At that rate they might not be able to reach their goal. There must be unity and 
there should also be discipline. Power could pass from one set of people to another 
set; it could not pass into the hands of all people. The latter case would mean 
chaos..... Freedom of speech and freedom cf association were possible only if 
people submitted themselves to be regulated and controlled. Otherwise the result 
would be disorder. Discipline was, thus, an important factor of freedom. Now 
they had themselves to exercise that power which prevented disorder. To govern 
themselves, they would have to pass orders on themselves. 

Their cifferences would disappear only if they practised unity (said the 
Premier). They should get into the habit of liking one another and trusting one 
another. It would be difficult in the beginninz to acquire that habit. ‘But when 
the habit was established, there would be happiness. In the past, India had a 
message for the rest of the world. Knowledge went from this country to other 
countries. India taught dhanma to them. In the recent past also, India had a 
lesson to teach to the world. While in other countries the way of freedom was 
stained with blood, India, under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi, demonstrated 
that there was a peaceful and non-violent way of attaining freedom. India would 
again show to the world how Hindus, Muslims and Christians could live together 
peacefully, free to worship differently and yet united by a common purpose. 


THE STUDY AND CONTEMPLATION OF 
NATURE 


A PRACTICAL APFROACH TO MYSTICISM FOR THE 
WESTERN MIND 


[Fully aware that modern education encourages superficial and inattentive 
habits of thought, Elizabeth earl Cross, herself an educationist of Great Britain, 
suggests in this article a practical remedy. She -ecommends deliberate and regular 
exercises, taking Nature’s objective garment as the fed for attentive and concentrated 
study. This, if seriously uncertaken, will lead +o an evaluation of the subjective 
significance of all things and phenomena. We <gree with her view that Nature’s 
impersonal beauty calms the wandering mind and heals the disturbed emotions. 
Furthermore, the true mystic sees in every phenomenon but the objective symbol 
of a spiritual truth and learns thus to read the Bcok of Nature correctly. For that 


reason does Light on the Pati. contain such injunctrons as : 
“ Inquire of the earth the air, and the water, of the 


the life that surrounds you.” 
secrets they hold for you.”—Ens. | 


To-day, perhaps more than ever, 
the Western world, over-irdustrial- 
ised and divorced from fundamental 
rhythms, is lacking in that spiritual 
depth which alone can give tzue calm 
and meaning to the individual life. 
Everywhere people are finding this 
surface-living unsatisfying, but do 
not know how to achieve the contact 
with spiritual truth and power that 
they need. 

Theré is little. real knowledge or 
possibility of harmony with the real- 
ities of nature, with the growing and 
harvesting of food, with the alterna- 
ticns of the seasons or the cvcles of 
the heavens. The individua.’s own 
instinctive life (shared witk. beast 
and plant) is often -necsssarily 
frustrated through the demands of a 
mechanised society. Thus we have an 
innate sense of unfulfilment, a zutting 
off from the main stem of life, demon- 
strating itself in the neuroses and 
‘ general lack of poised calm thet seem 
to be the hall-mark of present-day 
Western civilisation. 


“ Regard earnestly all 


Many feel this lack of harmony, 
this loss of contact with the greater 
creative mind of the universe. They 
seek halp in many ways, from the 
variou: Churches, from different re- 
ligious movements, from political 
parties, or, in despair, they try to 
distract themselves still further with 
constant amusements that serve only 
to make their condition worse. In the 
knowledge of their own spiritual 
poverty they do their best to avoid 
self-examination, and by constant 
distract:ors they try to evade the 
truth. 

Others, realizing that true happi- 
ness carmot be achieved by any adult 
mind vatkout the refreshment that 
comes through the exercise of the 
whole personality (particularly the 
exercise of the highest powers with 
the cons2quent refreshment from the 
unseen), make an attempt to culti- 
vate sptritual insight. Many try to 
follow dxfferent schools of mysticism, 
both Ea=tern and Western, and some 
succeed d < certain degree. These are 
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the fortunate ones, with whom I am 
not now concerned. I wish to make 
some effort to help those who have 
tried and have been discouraged 
through lack of success, or who have 
not even had the courage to try. 

It is generally agreed by many emi- 
nent thinkers that contemplation is 
the beginning, and may be the end, 
of our attempts to grow in harmony 
with the highest powers. Contempla- 
tion, by its very nature needing con- 
centration, true attention, a shutting 
out of the external world, is of 
incredible difficulty to the normal 
Western mind. The average indivi- 
dual is accustomed to a wide field of 
consciousness, to giving slight and 
momentary attention to many things 
at once, with frequent shiftings of at- 
tention. Much of our noisy and 
mechanical civilisation demands this 
shallow but wide attention. Take 
driving a car, for instance, m a big 
city. The driver 13 paying some at- 
tention to the machine, some to the 
traffic, some to the signals of the 
policeman, and some to the conversa- 
tion of his' passenger. In almost all 
daily life this same shallow, divided 
attention is general Deeper thought, 
accurate concentration on one object, 
even in the external world, let alone 
concentration on one thought, is 
practically impossible. From birth 
upwards the Western child has been 
gradually weaned from single-mind- 
edness. His play has been interrup- 
ted, his home-lessons done to the ac- 
companiment of wireless or conversa- 
tion, arid: he has become more and 
more, incapable of depth of thought. 

Thus it is that only people of ex- 
ceptional ability usually succeed in 
achieving spiritual depth, and very 
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many more are discouraged by their 
lack of success. Many thinkers ad- 
vocate short periods of concentration 
on ‘some simple object, held in 
thought, as a means by which the 
mind may be calmed and trained. 
This seemingly simple exercise is in 


reality too difficult for the majority 


of us. We need ré-education before 
we can reach such a level. 

It seems that this re-education, in 
its small way an approach to mysti- 
cism, may come through the study 
and contemplation of Nature. We 
have to realize the limitations of the 
adult Western mind, and work from 
the wide and shallow field of con- 
eciousness, with its capacity ' for ap- 
preciating the external world, in 
order gradually to reduce the focus of 
attention until it is possible. to con- 
template a thought without’ external 
stimulus. oo 

Most people can be led to take a 
certain pleasure in natural pheno- 
mena, from an interest in the move- 
ment of animals and birds to the gen- 
eral beauty of plant and landscape. 
This pleasure may help to fix the at- 
tention and form a starting-point for 
contemplation. The suggestions 
about to be given can, naturally, be 
modified according to individual 
reeds, but they have been found help- 
ful and encouraging to those who de- 
sire to free themselves from the limi- 
tations of their own daily life but are 
not able to understand or achieve 
very much as yet. 

I (a) Take a short walk, each 
day if possible, with the firm idea of 
paying attention only to natural -phe- 
nomena. This precludes any thoughts 
about personal affairs, and demands 
that all the interest and attention be 
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given to the outward fo-ms of trees 
(colour of leaves, textcre of bark 
etc.), the behaviour oz birds, the 
shape of the clouds and 3c on. This 
gives a wide and somewhat shallow 
field of consciousness. is has been 
usual, and asks for no creative 
thought. All that is required is at- 
tention to.the world of rature that is 
living in harmony. 

(b) Each morning contemplate 
one natural cbject (for oreference a 
tree or a long-living platt) and con- 
centrate on its external appearance 
for a few moments. Always have the 
same object if it is at all possible. 

Il (a) Later, after the first exercise 
has become possible wichout strain 
or alternately with the Lrst exercise, 
take a short walk in wich natural 
objects are nated with a-tention, but 
with a main tiought hele throughout. 
For example, in Spring the thought 
might well be one of Rexewal or Re- 
birth. Each object that claimed the 
attention should be linked up, by an 
act of conscious thouglt, with the 
main theme. The mind <hould be al- 
lowed to penetrate throuzh the exter- 
nal appearances (an adv:.nce on exer- 
cise I). Thus green grass gives more 
than colour and texture : it means an 
awakening from the eartL, an offering 
of food to th2 world ; itis a symbol 
of the virtue of the sun 

(b) The contemplation of the 
one object, for a few moments, may 
also now go beyond the external. The 
tree may evoxe a thougtt of strength 
or patience o- tranquilliry. With the 
physical eye fixed on tne object, it 
may now be found that some refec- 
tions of peculiar value may make 
their way into the mind -hat is recep- 
tive. This “listening” attitude 
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marks a great advance on the way to 
true contemplation. 

III Some may find help and con- 
siderable peace in the method of 
“identification ”. The old seli may 
be put aside, as it were, and the whole 
being imagined as a part cf nature. 
The body is no longer the harassed 
individual, but a channel for th2 vital 
forces of life, at one with the animals 
and plants, growing and being renew- 
ed through the powers of winc, sun- 
light and rain. It may be possible 
to identify the self, momentarily, 
with a rugged tree, a swift bird, a 
calm landscape; to feel and grow 
supple, strong, recharged with vital- 
ily. i 

Many people have found immense 
help in the contemplation of a tree. 
Some are able to gain more by study- 
ing the matter scientifically, in order 
that they may have a fund of con- 
scious knowledge concerning the acti- 
vities of plant life, while others find 
that a store of poetic or philoscphical 
information is more stimulating to 
fresh contemplation. A tree is ex- 
tremely rich in symbolism, having 
been chosen to figure in almost all 
mythologies and religions, and ‘can 
supply many subjects for thought : 
strength, fruitfulness, shelter, to name 
only a few. i 

After some practice n these 
avenues of epproach, the indīvidual 
may begin tc feel an inner rhythm of 
life. This ofter’ takes the form of a 
consciousness of activity, followed by 
a dormant period when fresh power 
is flowing in. Later it may be found 
that the individual will be able to rely 
more and more on mental vision, 
wher, from a starting-point o- some 
remembered sight, he will be able to 
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fix the mind on the inner reality of its 
meaning. For the average European, 
however, with his practical external 
bias, the general contemplation of 
nature on the lines indicated will go 
far in aiding calm peacefulness and 
greater depth of spiritual insight. 
Many will find much to criticise 
in the foregoing suggestions which 
seem to lay so much emphasis on the 
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external world, whereas true mysti- 
cism seeks to set free the powers with- 
in. These criticisms are quite justi- 
fied, but it may be put forward in ex- 
tenuation that we are offering only 
an approach, a gradual weaning away 
from the external, a re-education, in 
which simple success may encourage 
greater efforts on the path. 


ELIZABETH PEARL CROSS 


The term “ God ”’—unless referring to the Unknown Deity or Absoluteness, 


which can hardly be supposed acting in any way—has always meant in ancient 
philosophies the collectivity of the working and intelligent Forces in nature. ‘The 
word ‘ Forest” is singular, yet it is the term to express the idea of thousands or 
even millions of trees of different kinds. Materialists have the option of saying 
“ Nature ”, or still better—‘ Law geometrizes”’ if they so prefer. But in the days 
of Plato, the average reader would hardly have understood the metaphysical 
distinction and real meaning. The truth, however, of Nature ever “ geometrizing” 
is easily ascertained. Here is an instance : Heat is the modification of the motions 
or particles of matter. Now, it is a physical and mechanical law that particles or 
bodies in motion on themselyes assume a spheroidal form—this, from a globular 
planet down to a drcp of rain. Observe the snowflakes, which along with crystals 
exhibit to you all the geometrical forms existing in nature. As soon as motion 
ceases, the spheroidal shape alters ; or, as Tyndall tells us, it becomes a flat drop, 
then the drop forms an equilateral triangle, a hexagon and so on. In observing 
the breaking up of ice-particles in a large mass, through which he passed heat rays, 
he observed that the first shape the pa-ticles assumed was triangular or pyramidal, 
then cubical and finally hexagonal, &c. Thus, even modern physical ‘science 
corroborates Plato amd justifies his preposition. 

—H, P. BLAVATSKY 
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SHELLEY AND GANDHII 


[Shri V. A. Thiagerajan of Mysore is writing a book on Shelley. In our 
following issues we shall publish a series of three studies on this great poet by an 


American author—Eps.'}: 


Shelley writes in “A. Philosophical 
View of Rekcrm” that tae people of 
India shoulc nct pride themselves on 
their knowledge of Rousseau and 
Hume, but ctould turn tə the deeper 
aspects of thar own culture. He re- 
marks, “The thing to be sought is 
that they suld, as they would if 
they were free, attain to a system of 
arts and literature of thetr own.” The 
poet has ancicipated the course of 
events by a century. We who are in 
the midst o: the Indian Renaissance 
have come to learn that we can raise 
the superstructure ol pur thought 
only on the foundation: of our an- 
cient culture. The Indian Renais- 
sance theref-e marks a return to the 
culture of te Upantshcds. Just as 
Shelley’s view of life cen be traced 
back to Plato, or forwa-:d to the ex- 
ponents of idealism in the recent 
past, so als» the Indiar. view of life 
can be traced either to the Easterr 
prototypes 0: Plato, the seers of the 
Upanishads or to th= living ex- 
ponents of our ancient culture. Just 
as the Himacayas culminate in Ever- 
est, so also we have in Gandhi the 
culmination of the vision of the rishis 
of the past. This will =xplain to us 
the large mea3ure of agreement in 
thought that we find bezween Shelley 
and the thackers of India, especially 
Gandhiji. 

To Shell=/, Nature is our living 
environment Although he is aware 
of the beaty of Nature, as ever? 
artist is, for him Nature becomes a 


symbol of the creative activity of the 
Ore Spirit that animates all. Love 
is the name he gives to the spiritual 
unity that binds all life. To him, 
Deity is the highest expression of 
thes love which is Reality. His 
po_itical philosophy and his economic 
ideals are merely applications of the 
law of love. 

To the seers of the Upanishuds, as 
to Shelley, Nature is the manifesta- 
ticn of a living Spirit. The Swetas- 
wetara Upanishad says that the 
One distributes Himself in the many 
in order to bring out His hidden pur- 
pose. The Isavasyam says that every- 


- thing is pervaded by the Lord. The 


Brihadaranyaka Upenishad points 
out that he who perceives only ap- 
parent diversity experiences death 
after death. Among our living philo- 
sopher-mystics this sense of spiritual 
urity is brought out by Babu Bhaga- 
van Das who writes, “ Nature—God’s 
Nature—Nature’s God is a breakless 
continuum.” Gandhi, our modern 
saint, similarly points out that be- 
hind the magnificent and kaleido- 
scopic variety of Nature there is an 
unmistakable unity of purpose, de- 
sign and form. 

If the world is a spiritual unity, we 
can perceive it only by following the 
law of love. According to Shelley, 
love is the irrefragable law of our 
lives. He traces all pain, sorrow and 
discord to the violation of this law. 
Gandhiji similarly points out that we 
are all bound by the law of love. He 
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regards love as the centripetal force 
that binds society as surely as the 
law of gravity binds the atoms of the 
earth. He also points out that our 
knowledge of Deity is in exact pro- 
portion to our making love a live 
force in society. 

Shelley points cut that Deity ever 
remains the unapproachable. The im- 
manent does not exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of the transcendent. This 
corresponds closely with the Indian 
view of God. When Deity is describ- 
ed in the Purushasuktha as having a 
thousand heads, or when the Gita 
catalogues the entire cosmos as the 
true form of God, we have the im- 
manent held out to our vision. That 
is why God is again referred to as 
the supreme Med-:tator and the sup- 
reme Meditation. But the dwellers in 
the Thapovana point out by a simile 
that comes naturally to them that 
just as one finds cattle by their foot- 
prints, so also one finds God by His 
footprint in the human soul; and 
that just as the sun is not sullied by 
earth-born clouds, so also God is not 
sulied by human defects. When 
they say that three-fourths of God is 
in heaven and cnly one-fourth on 
earth, they hold before us the trans- 
cendent ideal of Deity. 

Shelley desires that we should seek 
God by looking into, ourselves 
“through the veil and the bar of 
things that seem and are”. To the 
sages of India meditation and inter- 
nal purification become the means by 
which man apprcximates to the di- 
vine. To Gandhiji God is truth and 
Icve. Prayer becomes, according to 
this point of view. rot a wearying of 
the gods for more, but meditation and 
spiritual attunement. Gandhiji points 
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out that the individual as well as the 
world is the manifestation of a single 
supreme Spirit, and that there is no 
break between man and Nature. 

If, as Shelley says in “ Julian and 
Maddalo”, “there is one road to 
peace and that is truth”’, let us see 
whither this road will lead us in 
politics and economics. Both Gandhiji 
and Shelley consider that politics 
without religion are a snare. While 
Shelley is an introvert, in Gandhiji 
we have a proper balance between the 
introvert and the extrovert. That is 
why in him action and meditation go 
together. Gandhi is a Karmayogt, 
but his point of view is identical with 
that of Shelley who is a Dhyenayosgt. 
If everything is enveloped by the 
Lord, there is no place for the enemy. 
The Upanishads say, “ Verily a se- 
cond person is a rival. He who knows 
this has no rival.” It follows that 
the enemy lies in our imperfect com- 
prehension of ourselves. In the words 
oí the Upanishads, “ We suffer from 
ourselves, none else compels, none 
else compels.” 

Both Shelley and Gandhiji desire 
that the political liberation of man 
shall be gained by an appeal to the 
moral nature of the enemy. The 
enemy then becomes our friend, and 
the good that we seek becomes our 
common good. 

Gandhi’s insistence on purity of 
motives in politics is based on his 
spiritual outlook on life. He appeals 
only to truth and to non-violence, for 
he considers that an angry man is 
unfit to be entrusted with his own, 
much less with others’ freedom. Love, 
self-purification and intellectual re- 
sistance to evil become the means of 
realizing a better social order. In 
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Shelley’s Prometheus we have the 
true ideal of a satyagraii. The es- 
sence of satyagraha lies in advancing 
a noble cause by cheerfully suffering 
for it. Gandhi says, ‘Love ever 
suffers, never resents, never revenges 
itself.” 

It may be urged that Shelley’s 
Prometheus is a god, and that he has 
only to play a waiting game with 
Zeus. To raise*such an objection is 
to forget the true nature of the self. 
The self is not a bundle of impulses 
or a group of atoms. The self is what 
it includes. Shelley’s Prometheus is 
collective man only because he is 
“one soul of many a soul”. Thus 
Gandhi says, “Those wno believe in 
the soul know that the soul never 
dies. The souls of the living as well 
as of the dead are all one.” That is 
why satyagraha resolves itself into 
soul force. The satyagrahi does not 
trouble himself about the fruit of ac- 
tion. To him full efforz is full vic- 
tory. He repeats to himself the words 
of Yagnavalkya to Maitrei, “ Lo, 
verily, not for love of all is all dear, 
but for love of the soul is all dear.” 

If it is possible to spiritualise 
politics, it is equally possible to spirit- 
ualise economics. Shelley considers 
the attainment of economic equality 
as the greatest task before civili- 
sation, but he desires that this equa- 
litv shall be gained by love and not 
by force. Gandhiji stmilarly points 
out that the Isa Upanishad admits of 
even a communistic interpretation. 
He, in common with Shelley, requires 
each man to consider himself in rela- 
tion to his property as the trustee of 
the public. The equality that is gain- 
ed by violence argues a materialistic 
and a pluralistic outlook on life, and 
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a denial of Deity. As an economist, 
Gandhiji takes his stand on the Upa- 
nishadic precept that we should learn 
self-control, be generous, and have 
compassion on men and on animals. 
He points out that God, of Himself, 
seeks the heart of him who serves his 
fellow men. 

We see in Gandhiji one of the phy- 
sicians of our Iron Age. He has 
brought to a sick world the pure gold 
of practical idealism, and has made 
it potable. He says, “ For me, the 
road to salvation lies through inces- 
sant toil in the service of my country, 
and therethrough of humanity. I 
want to identify myself with every- 
thing that lives. Thus in the langu- 
age of the Gita I want to live at 
peace with both friend and foe.” Such 
men as he are among the guardians 
of humanity. He stands in the same 
class as men like Plato. Gandhi as 
the authentic voice of India speaks 
ot the fundamental unity of human- 
ity, “for all is ane though we seem 
many ”. If in the-dawn of the Indian 
Renaissance we turn to Shelley or to 
any other European writer for light, 
it*is not because we accept at its 
face value the need for the white 
man’s burden. Nor do we claim 
omniscience either. We have all 
to learn from each other in joy 
and in sorrow. Let us salute 
all the major prophets of 
humanity, and associate with them 
the names of Shelley and Gandhiji. 
The one is the authentic voice of 
England, the other that of India. 
They have shown us how we ĉan en- 
noble our lives by following truth, 
peace and non-violence which alone 
will triumph in the end. 

V. A. THIAGARAJAN 


THE UPANISHADS AND MODERN 
THOUGHT 


[Miss K. W. Wild, M.A., is the author of Intuition, reviewed in THE ARYAN 
Paty for August 1938 by Sri Krishna Prem.—Eps.| 


In 1937 an Indian scholar and an 
Irish poet combined to make acces- 
sible to English read2rs some of the 
time-honoured wisdom of the East, 
by translating a number of the 
Upanishads.* 

As my sense was charmed by the 
rhythmic prose of W. B. Yeats when 
I first read the little book, my mind 
was no less charmed by the matter, 
for the reliability of which (having 
no Sanskrit myself) I had to put my 
faith in the integrity and competence 
of Purohit Swami. I was amazed at 
the extent to which tne ideas of the 
Upanishads fitted in with, cast fresh 
light on and modified the ideas I had 
been assimilating from twentieth-cen- 
tury thinkers. 

It is true, no doubt, that the trans- 
lators chose with some deliberation 
those of the ancient books most likely 
to appeal at the present time. It is 
also true, I feel convinced, that in 
the present epoch theze is a steady 
tendency from Western to Eastern 
modes of thought, and that a careful 
observer will note how, in many un- 
expected places, in many creeks and 
inlets, the Eastern main is indeed 
slowly flooding in. 

At the first reading iz was the poet 
who made the greater appeal: “May 
peace, and peace, and peace be 
everywhere.” These are not words 
which will easily be banished from 
the mind’s ear. From the mat- 
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ter I felt a certain alienation 
because of the absence of what 
we are so accustomed to look 
for—system, classification, logic. Not 
that these are really absent from the 
Upanishads; there seems indeed to be 
a very real educative system based 
on Descartes’ dictum: “Proceed from 
the simple to the less simple.” And 
classification there is too, but of a 
kind that lacks the familiar grading 
and mutual exclusiveness and ex- 
haustiveness of scientific classifica- 
tion, and resembles to a distracting 
degree the apparently wanton divi- 
sions of the Arabian Nights; as 
when, for instance, we are told: “Out 
of spirit came air; out of air, 
wind; out of wind, fire; out of 
fire, water; out of water, earth; 
cut of earth, vegetation; out of vege- 
tation, food; out of food, man.” We 
feel that the world has wobbled on 
its axis and things have got mixed. 
A second reading, however, brought 
two considerations. First, that the 
grouping was not so illogical as had 
at first appeared, but grew in ration- 
ality as one considered and read the 
commentary with greater care. But, 
more to the point came the realiza- 
tion that the mode of attaining 
wisdom is so different in the East and 
West that my ignorance or thought- 
lessness was driving me to expect a 
method of approach which, in this 
realm of thought, could bear but 
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barren fruit. In the West, and 
particularly in modern tomes, we are 
co busy, learning—all our lives often 
—that there is neither time nor desire 
for meditation. We aie given, or 
give, our conclusions pur “just so”, 
neatly arranged and-with immediate 
appeal: conclusion must follow from 
oremise; effect from cause; residue 
from,-subtraction;,and z whole from 
the summation of its parts. 

But that is not the only way oi 
informing and developing the mind. 
Concentration and meditation were 
the Eastern modes. Then a man ar- 
rived at his own. conclusions (medė 
fied and corrected, it is true, by the 
almost inevitable guru, but still hrs 
own). What need of classification 
when any one sentence could yield 
tens and hundreds of implications; 
when by meditation on one word, ore 
fact, the universe might be mastered ? 
“ Flower in the crannied wall” was a 
reality in the East hundreds of yeazs 
ago. It did not seem to matter very 
much from what point the start was 
made; in the end, if the meditator 
persevered, nothing need be hidden 
from his mind. And how full of 
admirable jumping-off grounds the 
Upanishads are! We turn the leaves 
and, one after anothe-, phrases and 
sentences leap to our eyes. In our 
Western restlessness we long to take 
each one as a text and preach, or as 
a theme for essay or monograph; but 
the wise men of the Eas: preferred to 
meditate on and enjey such micczo- 
cosmg as these which I select from 
about fifty that I mace a note of :— 


To doubt Spirit is to live in terror. 

The finest quality of the food we 
swallow rises up as mind. 

With faith man thinks;’ faithless he 
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cannot think. i 

Who in man’s body wishes, sleeps, 
dreams, enjoys ? 

The passionate never learn. 


Such meditation he is able to enjoy 
because of his training in concentra- 
tion. To such an extent is this fol- 
lowed that concentration itself comes 
to be considered of value quite apart 
from its object; indeed the most 
trivial of objects is often chosen in 
order to make command over will and 
mind the more complete. We in the 
West concentrate, truly; almost any 
work worth doing demands it, but 
it is to us strictly a means, .not an 
end, and a means which, apart from 
its actual use in particular cases, is 
so little valued that we do not 
trouble to cultivate it except indirect- 
ly. The average man, then, whose 
natural gift of concentration is high, 
achieves; while the greater genius, . 
whose feebler power of concentration 
has not been developed, fails. Our 
foolish Western saying that “ genius 
is an infinite capacity for taking 
pains” declares our weakness, or, 
perhaps, our strength; for there are, 
after all, two sides to the question. 

But alluring as aré these bright 
humming-birds of wisdom, it was not 
in them that I chiefly felt the strong 
attraction of the Upanishads, but 
rather in the way these books of wis- 
dom in part, and even in the whole, 


. developed from a slightly different 


angle the ideas which seemed to me 
to be some of the more interesting 
among modern philosophical theories. 

One or two of these I should like 
to develop. But not the most 
obvious; not, therefore, the mysticism 
which has always found a place in 
Western thought from the time of the 
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Greeks with Pythagoras and Plato 
(who perhaps themselves derived it 
from the East) and since the advent 
of the great religions, originally East- 
ern, of Mohamet and Christ. 

Neither will I deal with magic, 
which, whether in the study of yoga 
or psychic pheromena or the cults 
and practices of primitive peoples 
such as the South Sea Islanders, 1s 
absorbing at the present time many 
curious and able intellects. 

Nor, again, must I be tempted to 
moralise on the part taken in reli- 
gious and philosophical discussion 
and inquiry by the women in the 
Upanishads and that denied to them 
only a little while ago by one of our 
own most honoured universities. 

Neither will I linger over the in- 
teresting subject of Illusion, for the 
matter that I find most interesting 
of all and which I should like to 
work out in a little more detail is the 
correspondence between many of the 
teachings of the Upanishads and 
Whitehead’s Philosophy of O1 gamsm. 

One of the charms of Whitehead’s 
Philosophy of Organism is that it fits 
itself into or at least makes *more 
acceptable so many other philoso- 
phies. Of these that of the Upani- 
shads is one. The selection made by 
Purohit Swami and W. B. Yeats both 
opens and closes with these words, I 
had almost said, with this incanta- 
tion: “That is perfect. This is per- 
fect. Perfect comes from perfect. 
Take perfect from perfect the re- 
mainder is perfect.” 

This, in an epigram, is the doctrine 
of anv ‘Absolute’ school of thought. 
I do not know whether Professor 
Whitehead would care to have his 
philosophy so described, but his 
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theory of a universe mutually inter- 
dependent in all its parts and so 
forming a perfect though constantly 
changing whole will bear such an 
interpretation. 

Though, to Whitehead, every item 
(event) is indissolubly knit to every 
other, the creative force, or soul, or 
essence, allows of an infinite poss- 
ibility of change. A perfect whole on 
the one hand ant omnipotent crea- 
tivity and so infinite possibility on 
the other. To me this seems the 
most fascinating of doctrines. It 
bears out Spinoza’s feelings which we 
find expressed for him in the Upani- 
shads : 


It lives through all that lives, hearing 
through the ear, thinking through the 
mind, speaking through the tongue, see- 
ing through the eye.......Life falls from 
Self as shadow falls from man. Life 
and Self are interwoven, but Life comes 
into the body that the desires of the mind 
may be satisfied. 


The whole Philosophy of Organ- 


ism seems to me to be contained in 
the following extract :— 


He wanted every form, for He 
wanted to show Himself ; as a magician 
He appears in many forms. He masters 
hundreds and thousands of powers. He 
18 in these powers; these millions of 
powers ; these innumerable powers. He 
is Spirit; without antecedent, without 
precedent ; without inside ; without out- 
side ; omnipresent ; omniscient. 

It is true that Whitehead would 
mean by ‘He’ creativity, but he 
certainly would not object to the 
capital ‘H’. 

And how could the energy of 
Whitehead’s doctrines be better ex- 
pressed than by Angiras :— 

It is the undying blazing Spirit, that 
seed of all seeds, wherein lay hidden the 
world and all its creatures. It 1s life, 
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speed, mind, reality, immortaLty. It is 
there to be struck. Strike it, my Son! 

Do but change ‘Spirit’ into ‘crea- 
tivity’ and Whitehead is spzaking. 

In the same way we feel he Spirit 
of his doctrine of the Eternal ex- 
pressed when the seer exclaims: 
“Lord fill me with intelligonce that 
I may grasp immortality.” 

Whitehead’s theory of ‘ prehen- 
sions’, or the mutual*influence of all 
events, suggests something of Spirit or 
intelligence throughout the universe 
rather than their limitation to man 
or animals, and in this sense his 
‘creativity may be describez as ‘will’ 
and elucidated, or at any rate ex- 
pounded, in the words of Sanatku- 
mar :— 

Everything is founded =n ‘will’, 
everything forms will; everything lives 
on will. Heaven and earth will; wind 
and air will; water and light will; rain 
wills because water and light will ; speed 
wills because life wills; acticns will be- 
cause speech wills; world wis because 
actions will; everything wLis because 
world wills. Such is will, Worship will. 

The negative aspect, too, of White- 
head’s reading of the univezse, its un- 
fulfilled possibilities, finds Hindu ex- 
pression :— 

If a man leaves this kingdom with- 
out knowing that he owns th= kingdom 
of Self (creativity), that Sdi is of no 
service to him; it remains [ke the un- 
read Vedas, or a deed not dane. 

And the modern philoscpher’s in- 
sistence on the eternal op >osites in 
Being in spite of, even as an aspect 


of, its perfection is expressed in his 
own mood in the words :— 


Spirit ñas two aspects: measurable 
and unmeasurable; mortal, immortal ; 
stable, urstable ; graspable, ungraspable. 

It must be clear from the above 
comparisons that I do not suppose 
that Whitehead’s Philosophy of Or- 
ganism was anticipated by the Hindu 
sages. only that their wisdom, read 
in the light of his, makes both glow 
with a clearer meaning. 


Who sees through the eye, know- 
ing iat He sees, is Self, the eye an 
instrument whereby He sees; Who 
smells through the nose, knowing that 
He smells, is Self, the nose an instrument 
whereby He smells ; Who speaks through 
the tongue, knowing that He speaks, is 
Self, the tongue an instrument whereby 
He speaks ; Who hears through the ear, 
knowing that He hears, is Self, the ear 
an instrument whereby He hears; Who 
thinks through the mind, knowing that 
He thinks, is Self, the mind an instru- 
ment whereby He thinks, He looks 
through zhe mind’s eye, his spiritual eye ; 
in that eye Heaven is made and all de- 
sires arise. 


The endless patience of the East ! 
One is amazed at the power of 
truth. “However diverse the doc- 
trines, a sincere following of them 
leads the most opposite to much the 
same conclusions. The Upanishads 
give wider meaning to the most 
modern of twentieth-century studies, 
and reiterate eternal desires : 
“ May peace, and peace, and peace 
be everywhere.” 
K. W. WILD 


THE ETHICS OF CONSCRIPTION 


[We comment in “Ends & Sayings” upon this article by George Godwin 
who has just finished the writing of a book which is an official history of Queen 
Mary College, University of London.—EDs. | 


For the man who thinks at all con- 
scription involves a tremendous 
moral problem; for it brings him 
face to face with a clash between 
fundamental reigious doctrine and 
the claims of the State—backed, to 
his bewilderment, by the State 
Church. 

I write, of course, as a citizen of a 
country, nominally at least, Christian. 
And I find that to get this article 
written at all I shall have to depart 
from custom and introduce a personal 
note. 

I was reared in the faith of the 
Church of England; in what is 
known as the Evangelical school, I 
was taught that Christ was the Son 
of God, miraculously conceived and 
as miraculously restored after death 
to His Father. 

Further, I was taught that the way 
of life taught by Christ was that or- 
dained by His Father; that His 
Commandments were God’s com- 
mands to humar. beings, 

One of those Commandments, of 
course, tells us not to take human 
life: Thou shalt not kill. 

Quite aside from the circumstance 
that the majority of human beings 
have a natural repugnance to the idea 
of taking the lite of a fellow, this 
Commandment possessed for me a 
very great force. When I say that 
having called a brother a fool I suffer- 
ed torments because my nurse re- 
minded me that: He who calls his 
brother a fool is in danger of Hell 


fire, my reactions to the Ten Com- 
mandments can be imagined. 

I was ten when the Boer War 
broke out. That was after an earlier 
childhood largely made enjoyable by 
a collection of toy soldiers and the 
war games of the nursery floor. I was, 
of course, too young to see any in- 
congruity in the behaviour of adults 
who made me repeat nightly a prayer 
to a God of Love ; who took me to a 
Church where, every Sunday, I had 
to repeat the Ten Commandments, 
and then proceeded to give me a toy 
cannon to play with. 

I suppose that by 1899 I was quite 
prepared for the acceptance of the 
British indictment of Krueger and 
the wave of hatred against the Boers 
which swept over England then. My 
elder brothers departed for that war 
firmly believing themselves to be 
heroes, and they returned (I am now 
convinced) wiser and sadder men. 

At my Public School I went 
through the Officers’ Training Corps. 
I found it tedious, but with compen- 
sations, and its war implications were 
not so apparent as its play value. 
There was one boy who had received 
exemption. He represented my first 
encounter with the moral issue. He 
was despised, but not persecuted ; in 
which, I reckon, he was fairly for- 
tunate. 

I now knew that there were people 
who felt very strongly about the 
O. T. C. and thought a little about it 
myself. 
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By later adolescence my reading 
had taken me to Tolstoi, to Maurice, 
one of the first of the Christian 
Socialists, and to others who were 
preachers of love and abominators af 
war. Most of all the Russian colour- 
ed my far too receptive mind. I 
felt that he had the root of truth in 
him ; and when he told me that all 
men should perform bread labour he 
won me completely. 

By twenty-two I was married and 
earning my bread by the sweat of 
my brow in the forests of British 
Columbia. There, living in that 

, simple milieu, I felt that I could see, 
‘ reduced to a size suited to my simple 
mind, issues that had been confused 
m the complex civilizétion of my 
native country. 

I saw that love of money without 
work made for social irequalilies ; 
zhat much that I had been taught as 
a child was poisonous ard pernicious. 
(Now, if you want to get on—and 
you do want to get on etc.) -I saw 
that cruelty and greed, ccupled wizh 
lack of imagination, were the major 
causes of unhappiness and human 
suffering. 

When the Great War broke out I 
was already a father. I was convinced 
that war was never justified, and if 
ever a man could, hand on heart, 
have pleaded a conscientious objec- 
tion, I was that man. 

Yet I went. 

I went because, very simply, I exa- 
mined my heart in the solitude of 
the forest—the forest that was the 
first temple—and I rea.ized that the 
only man who can take that stand is 
the man of impeccable life. What 
the conscientious objeczor should be 
asked isnot: “ Do yot really believe 
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that you must obey this Command- 
ment?” but: “Do you apply the 
same high standard to the other less 
inconvenient nine ?” 

I found that I had been guilty of 
breaking several of the command- 
ments and that I had become gener- 
ally dirtied by life to the extent, at 


least, that to take suddenly so high 


and fine a stand seemed hypocritical. 
If I pleaded a conscience, I saw, it 
would be because I loathed the idea 
o: War: it would be, as the psycho- 
logists put it, a rationalization. 

So I went, and during the next four 
years, and for more than a year after 
the end of hostilities, I had ample 
time to ponder the problem involved. 
Was it right to force any man to do 
what I had done of my own volition ? 

I came to the conclusion that it 
was not. I am still of that opinion. 
Whether, at the behest of the magis- 
trates—our militant bishops’ way of 
justifying wars from which they 
themselves claim exemption—it can 
ever be right to force a man to take 
human life, is the issue involved. 

I consider it a plain issue and I 
have stated my own belief, namely, 
that before this point is reached, 
the rights of the community over 
the individual have reached their 
limits. The State cannot override 
God, and God’s command, according 
to the State religion of this country 
at least, is definite and beyond 
the chicanery of episcopal special 
pleading. 

As every man is forced to do to- 
day, I ponder this, the central prob- 
lem of the human race to-day. How 
is war to be overcome? How are 
countries that desire war and who 
wage it to be countered by a force 
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that shall be superior to physical re- 
sistance and the mass murder of the 
modern battle-field ? 

The erudite will confound my per- 
sonal solution and as like as not re- 
gard it as absurd. The game of war, 
as I see it, is a survival from the 
childhood of mankind—from that 
period in our history which I lived 
out as an individual on my nursery 
floor. 

So long as force is countered by 
force : so Jong as killing is sanctified 
by the State, with the backing of the 
priests, wars are inevitable. We shall 
have to be braver than we are when 
we arm ourselves azainst our fellows : 
we shall, indeed, have to be brave 
enough to disarm. There is no greater 
or more damnable lie abroad in the 
world to-day than that which has it 
that the best way to preserve peace 
is to prepare for war. Sooner or 
later, some nation has to prove its 
heroism by laying down its arms. The 
alternative to this, the application of 
Christ’s law—“ Put up your sword” 
—is the inevitable total destruction of 
civilization ; the decimation of the 
race and a regression to the ISark 
Ages. 

So much, then, fcr how one citizen 
regards conscription and its claim to 
override Christian teaching—and the 
teaching of most of the great sages of 
the world. There remain other con- 
siderations, other doubts that creep 
into the mind, I must believe, of the 
most omnivorous reader of Jingo 
literature. I refer to the specious 
claims made in justification of war. 
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In the Boer War the young and the 
old alike shared a simple belief in the 
righteousness of the British cause in 
South Africa. To-day, where will 
you find a single apologist for our 
conduct then ? 

During the Great War we were 
fighting for democracy. I confess I 
believed in that and blush to recall 
it. And to-day ? To-day we are fight- 
ing or are about fo fight an ideology. 
Dear ! dear ! 

I will not deal here with the numer- 
ous other aspects of the subject 
which will, no doubt, have passed 
through the reader’s mind: the pro- 
fit that 1s made from armaments and 
the secret rôle played by great inter- 
national groups. But they fill my 
own mind with deepest suspicion. I 
recall how, giving evidence before a 
court of enquiry, a director of a great 
armaments firm remarked: “I 
never got any harm from a gun”, a 
statement that I, for one, readily 
accept. But I have battlefield memo- 
nes that turn a knife in my heart 
when men so declare their inhuman- 
ity. 

So we come back to our point of 
departure, for conscription is the 
learning of war and, more, the 
forcing of such learning upon all who 
can bear arms. 

That is why I do not believe in it. 

No earthly claim can override 
divine law. 

But let that man who takes this 
stand look well into his own heart 
first ; there is not but one Command- 
ment : there are ten. 


GEORGE GODWIN 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


THE INFLUENCE OF ISLAM* 
{Faiz B. Tyabji, himself a cultured Muslim, here reviews an important 


publication.—EDs.] 


Such personality as a reviewer can lay 
claim to must presumably be of too 
tenuous a nature ta permit the luxury 
of an apology. Were any such privilege 
available, its function in the present in- 
scance would be to state taat Professer 
Hitti’s work is so concentrated and so 
well documented that a reviewer, unless 
Limself a specialist, must be singularly 
bold who would undertaxe to pronounce 
opinions on the work without careful 
consideration extending cver a prolonged 
period, 

The volume presents zhe story of the 
Arabians and the Arabic speaking people 
from the earliest times to the Ottoman 
conquests of the early s:xtzenth century. 
Though independent res2arch into every 
part of this wide field is not claimed, 
the narrative is based to all appearance 
on what must be recognized as first-hand 
authorities. All unnecessery statements 
are scrupulously avoided. The text of 
the book is consequently concentrated 
and perhaps not always easy to read at 
a stretch, though it is instructive through- 
out and in most parts absorbingly 
interesting. But in any case, readers 
who have any interest in or any occasion 
to seek information regarding Muslim 
history will find the volume a serviceable 
and ieliable book of reference. Inform- 
ation can be obtained on the main trends 
of the political history of Islam ard on 
Arabic literature, architecture, society, 
education, political institutions, fine arts, 
civilization and culture generally—in- 
formation not confined to one period or 
territory: Arabia, Spair, Afghanistan, 
Egypt, Sicily are all represented. India 
as a whole came urder the effective 
influence of Islam a lictle later than the 
end of the period covered by the work. 


* History of the Arabs. By PHILIF 
Princeton University. (Macmillan an 


d Co., 


But certain territories like the Punjab 
and Sind came into contact with Islam 
-n the initial stages of its history, and 
the book under review contains appropri- 
ate reference to these countries. 

The reader is first furnished with a 
preliminary survey of the pre-Islamic 
age in Arabia, including accounts of the 
Arabs as Semites and of the peninsula of 
Arabia as the cradle of the Semitic race, 
its inhabitants, its climate, its fauna and 
its internal political conditions, as well 
as its relations with Egypt and other 
surrounding countries, its wars, its 
language and its poetry. Then follow 
comparatively short but by no means 
inadequate accounts of the Prophet of 
Islam and his life, of the teachings of 
the Aoran, of Islam as a religion and 
as a force of conquest, expansion and 
colonization. These matters naturally 
lead to expositions of the administration 
of the newly founded states by the 
followers of the newly established reli- 
gion. Information may be obtained on 
empjres or civilizations, schools of learn- 
ing or of scientific research, which in 
popular imagination are symbolized in 
the glory and mysterious attraction 
of a single personality such as Haroon-al 
Rashid, Saladin, Chingiz Khan, Hulagu 
Taimurlane or Mahmood-e-Ghaznavi, or 
in the fame of one supreme architectural 
effert like Alhambra, or in names that 
hardly any one is unacquainted with but 
which are hardly more than names to the 
great majority, Averroes (Abu-al-Wahid 
Muhammad bin Ahmed bin Rashid), 
Avicenna (Ibn Sina), Umar Khayyam. 
Some may pause over the many words 
of Arabic origin like “admiral” current 
in English and other European languages 
which for the ear that can hear are 


K. Hirt, Professor of Semitic Literature, 
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accompanied by echoes of long past 
history ; others may be attracted by tales 
of old romance represented by names 
such as Leila. The treatment of all 
these matters is admirable in its sense of 
proportion and in the confidence begotten 
of knowledge based on reliable authori- 
ties. 

It seems inevitable with human activi- 
ties that there should be division and 
internal disunion amongst those who take 
part in great human movements, Islam 
is no exception. Dissension permeated 
Islam almost from the first, but for 
several centuries it did not prevent its 
marvellous expansion. Expansion took 
place indeed with unparalleled rapidity. 
To trace the inner springs of these dis- 
sensions is a task fascinating from the 
historical aspect, requiring the most 
delicate appreciation of character and 
human tendencies and acumen in the 
weighing of evidence. 

The attention of all who are interested 
in the history of Islam is arrested, while 
thinking Muslims are touched to the 
quick, whenever the subject of the dis- 
sensions in Islam is under discussion. 
The contemplation of these dissensions 
is truly tragic from the larger aspect of 
human capacities ard weakness. They 
present ta our sight the subjects of this 
dynamic force, the <eligion of Islam, so 
divided amongst themselves that some of 
its greatest and ablest agents win nothing 
but vituperation fom (in somè in- 
stances) the entire body of Muslims, or 
(in others) from large sections of them. 
In part this is easy to understand. When 
islam suddenly overspread the lives of a 
considerable portion of mankind, bring- 
ing with its expansion great wealth and 
power to its main agents and all those 
who accepted it, it was inevitable that 
ambitious men bent on the acquisition of 
the gocd things of this world should have 
been alert in seizing the opportunity. of 
satisfying their cravings under the cloak 
of religion. But it must be observed to 
the credit of mankind that during such 
epochs others arise—fewer perhaps but 
still not negligible in numbers—whose 
eyes are turned to the spiritual aspects 
of the new force more yearningly than to 


the worldly gain that accompanies 
the march of events. The majority of 
people are, however, neither exclusively 
of the one kind nor of the other. They 
are swayed in turn, as the wind blows, by 
the attractions of worldly good and 
spiritual welfare. When worldly-minded 
people are in the ascendant, the majority 
of mankind become worldly-minded. 
When a Prophet arises and teaches, ex- 
plains, exhorts, allures or wams, the 
spiritual parts of their nature begin to 
function sometimes feverishly. Here again 
the history of Islam is no exception. It 
exemplifies all these tendencies. 
Bearing these human characteristics in 
mind, we must allow that it would 
be an achievement worthy of the 
greatest historian if the character 
of men and events in the history of Is- 
lam were considered and weighed with 
unbiased mind, and an exposition full and 
complete in every detail were presented. 
But the work would in that case extend 
over many volumes and be no unworthy 
fruit of a noble lifetime. The present 
work is on a different scale and serves 
another purpose. Nevertheless, when an 
author with the equipment of Professor 
Hitti undertakes the writing of even a 
comparatively short history such as the 
present, expectations are raised of find- 
ing therein detached views on matters 
steeped in bitter, unending, senseless con- 
troversy amongst the Muslims them- 
selves, With reference to the Prophet 
himself and many of the greater person- 
alities, the opinions expressed in this work 
are carefully balanced, and there is 
much to indicate such preliminary con- 
sideration as gains the confidence of the 
reader. But in a great number of other 
cases, particularly where there have been 
sectional controversies amongst the Mus- 
lims, an apparent absence of anything 
to show that the subject has secured such 
balanced and scrupulous examination 
must be reluctantly admitted. The pre- 
sentation of a great character in history 
based solely on the account of his ad- 
mirers or of his detractors is full of 
perils. To take an example, Hannibal’s 
character drawn entirely in accord with 
the Roman estimate would be admitted 
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by all students, of history to be manifest- 
ly inadequate and defective. In his case, 
as there are no accounts extant by the 
Carthaginians, the inevitabl errors, ex- 
aggerations and misconceplions in the 
Roman narratives must ir many res- 
pects be conjectures. But ir cases where 
Muslims have divided into iwo opposite 
camps, we often have presertations from 
both sides. Had there existed contem- 
porary and subsequent accounts anc 
estimates of Hannibal and Scipio from 
the Carthaginian side as well as the 
Roman, the two pictures would have dif- 
fered as much as black frora white. The 
historian’s task, then, woul? have been 
not merely to determine whether the one 
or the other view, taken as a whole, was 
the more correct, or the Ess likely to 
be erroneous, and to adopt and present 
that view bodily as the tue one, but 
also to examine each aspect of life or 
character, each incident that had been 
the subject of differences. In the result 
a decision would probablr have been 
reached corresponding in every detail 
neither to the one presentetion nor the 
other. The controversies wizhin Islam 
have apparently still to be dealt with in 
this manner. It may be said with great 
deference and diffidence that this excel- 
lent history does not create the feeling 
that the views of the minorities have been 
sufficiently considered. In such matters, 
not to sympathize is emphetically not to 
understand. It is true that sympathy 
is difficult where the view adopted is 
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distorted, one-sided and grotesque. Those 
who have failed to succeed—the minor- 
ity—are apt in their bitterness to adopt 
views that are distorted, just as those 
who have won are apt to be arrogant, 
impatient and intolerant. But it is the 
historian’s task to sympathize with each 
in turm in order to bring out the genesis 
of each view, and then to determine 
how far, if at all, each represents the 
truth and how far it must modify the 
view presented by the other side. May 
one nct surmise that such a critical ex- 
amination would reveal new possibilities 
for arriving at more human and realis- 
tic estrmates of some of the great names 
in Islamic history? Again, speaking 
with the greatest deference, it seems as if 
Prof. Hitti has been too apt to ,accept 
the most obvious presentation without 
considering the views of those who, it 
may be, are eager controversialists 
rather than judges, but whose partisan 
views must be considered if the whole 
truth is to be discovered. May one 
venture to suggest too that Prof. Hitti 
has been too little sympathetic with the 
spiritual aspirations in the case of the 
lesser names of the history of Islam ? 

These and similar omissions are per- 
heps a necessary sacrifice when so much 
information is compressed in such a 
small space. The excellent index, the 
numerous illustrations and other aids 
contained in the volume make it suitable 
for constant reference as well as for con- 
secutive reading. 


Faiz B. TYABJI 


THE JEWISH PROBLEM 


Know This of Race. By CEDRIC 
Dover. (Secker & Warburg, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 2s. 6d.) 

Twenty years after tke “ Palestire 
Problem” was created (as the result of 
pledges given ta Jews and Arabs alike), 
a fresh policy for its settEement is now 
being offered. But the “ Palestine Prob- 
lem” is a world problem; and it will 


not ke solved by supplying Hitlerism 
with a scapegoat. 

The recent tragic events in Germany, 
with their inevitable repercussions else- 
where, are grappled with by Cedric 
Dover who has made a special study of 
them. His book, “addressed mainly to 
ordinary folk”, is also one for the serious 
student. Within the narrow compass of 
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little more than a hundred pages is cover- 
ed a wide sweep. Anti-Semitism and the 
myths with which half the world is be- 
ing duped are here exposed in pungent 
fashion. 

In his chapter on “ Race”, the author 
points out that racial problems are large- 
ly connected with blood tests. But while 
there is such a thing as transfusion, there 
is also confusion. This is apt to be ex- 
perienced in efforts to establish pater- 
nity. Owing, however, to our lack of 
precise knowledge, there is still a great 
deal of loose talk about “blood purity ”. 
This quality is difficult to define, since 
no one—either Aryan or Jewish—is ab- 
solutely “pure”. In the same way, the 
expression a “Semitic race” is a mis- 
nomer.. Those held to belong to it have, 
in the course of time, sprung from a 
dozen others, with different languages, 


History of the Jews (A New Edition). 
By PAUL GOODMAN. (J. M. Dent and 
Sons, Ltd., London. 3s.) 

This is the seventh edition of Mr. 
Goodman’s authoritative work, covering 
the period from Abraham of Ur to the 
present time. 

After Abraham’s death his descendants 
settled in Egypt, becoming so numerous 
as to be a menace tc the Pharaoh, who 
enslaved them. Their Exodus occurred 
about 1220 s.c. Tne Jewish relifion, 
founded on the Torah (Law) of Moses, 
was monotheistic. The rule of the patri- 
archs was succeeded by that of judges, 
kings and prophets. 

David, second king of the Jews, was 
both warrior and pcet. He conquered 
Jerusalem, making it his capital. Though 
David is credited with the authorship of 
the Psalms, many were probably com- 
posed by Akhnaton (Amenhotep IV) of 
Egypt, who introduced monotheism into 
Egypt and was therefore known as “ the 
heretic king ”. 

At Solomon’s death, the country was 
divided into two kingdoms, Judah and 
Israel, Judah surviving until 586 B.C., 
when, Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, 
conquered it and destroyed Jerusalem. 
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customs and culture. 

Notwithstanding the Third Reich’s 
metaphysical status of Aryanism, a race is 
nothing more than a division of species. 
As to what is, and what is not, a species, 
the concepts and conclusions of biologists 
differ. As Walt Whitman says, “a vast 
similitude interlocks us all”; and, des- 
pite their claims to be regarded as such, 
Germang are not pure Nordic. While 
they have a strong infiltration, they also 
suggest an admixture of something else. 

Mr. Dover conterids that, if history is 
to be trusted, the technique of race-puri- 
fication was not started by the Jews. For 
the contention that other nations had a 
hand in the process, he gives chapter and 
verse. Altogether, a thoughtful and 
worth-while book, and one ,with an 
í, appeal m 

Horace WYNDHAM 


After the prophets came Jesus of 
Nazareth, crucified by the Jews. This 
fact may explain, though it does not 
excuse, their ceaseless persecution by the 
“Christian” Church. 

In A.D. 200 Jewish teaching was incor- 
porated in the Talmud, which recorded 
the Jews’ religious and intellectual life 
from the time of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity. 

During the atrocious persecutions of 
the Crusades, Jews were actually charged 
with using the blood of Christian child- 
ren in their Passover ritual! Their char- 
acter, vitiated by ceaseless oppression, be- 
gan to deteriorate and from 1540 on- 
wards there was a succession of Jewish 
claimants to Messiahship. 

In the sixteenth century the Polish 
Jews were practically exterminated by 
Cossacks, whilst from 1290 Jews were 
proscribed from England, until in 1655 
Manasseh ben Israel came from Holland 
to intercede with Cromwell for their 
readmittance. 

From 1905 until the Revolution in 
1917, Jews were cruelly maltreated and 
massacred in Russia, whilst from the 
time of the Franco-Prussian War in 
1870-71 anti-Semitism was rampant in 
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France—culminating in 
Affaire Dreyfus. 

But in spite of every effot throughout 
the centuries to break thar body and 
their spirit, the Jews’ amazing vitality 
and genius have preserved them, and 
directly persecution ceased they swiftly 
rose. to “place and power”. Heine, the 
German poet, Disraeli, Ottoleigh, a 
Jewish general commandinz the Italian 
army, Luzzatti, Prime Minister of Italy, 
Léon Blum, Socialist Prim- Minister cf 
France, and the Rothschilds are only a 


the terrible 


‘Buddhism, Its Doctrines and Its Me- 

thods. By ALEXANDRA DavipD-NEEL. 
Translated by H. N. M Hardy and 
Bemard Miall. (John Lanz, ‘The Bodley 
Head, London. 6s.) 
' This attractively got-up book is an 
authorized translation of Madame David- 
Neel’s work in French. Mme. David- 
Neel writes effectively for the ordinary 
reader. Her  interpretat.ons, though 
authoritative, are in a number of ın- 
stances personal and give to a book of 
this type a definite charm. The author- 
ess herself is a practising Suddhist. and 
her collaboration with Lama Yongden 
stamps the present volume with what 
may be called the expert touch. 

The reviewer found the volume parii- 
cularly helpful where the authoress suc- 
cessfully attempts to clear up certain 
misconceptions in the populer mind, and 
especially in the West, about Buddhism. 
She writes :— 


It is difficult to find ic any European 
language a word which is a correct transla- 
tion of the term sannyasin, The things re- 
presented by it do not exist in the West, 
and India seems to have tie monopoly of 
Mone The rejection of the sannyasin dif- 
fers completely from the “ senunciation” of 
the Christian monk. 

This explanation is followed by a brief 
but lucid account of the Euddha’s search 
for spiritual illumination 

The chapter on the basis of the Bud- 
dhist Doctrine is a masterpiece of com- 
pression of the manifold tenets of the 
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few examples, 

Anc now comes a recrudescence of 
atrocities which we hoped were dead for 
ever, excused on the assumption that all 
Jews are lower in culture and moral de- 
velopment than Germans who claim the 
utle cf Aryans. 

The book is timely, and provides a 
profoundly moving and infinitely sad 
story of the unremitting, fanatical per- 
secution of a great people, bravely and 
nobly endured. 

R. E. BRUCE 


religicn. The pages dealing with the 
“Eightfold Path” form stimulating 
reading for all interested in the control 
of th2 mind. This is one of the most 
exhaustive chapters in the book, and 
deservedly so, for it is on personal con- 
duct zhat Buddhism lays so much stress. 

Karman is another topic fairly fully 
discussed ; and in presenting the ortho- 
dox views with force and conviction, the 
authoress has not denied the reader a 
passing acquaintance with heterodox be- 
liefs :n the Buddhistic world. “Be your 
own torch and your refuge”, a saying 
bv Buddha, and the Tibetan Tantric 
rule, “No one can guide thee but thy- 
self” form appropriate conclusions to 
this chapter. 

In the seventh and final chapter on 
Niryana, Mme. David-Neel is at her 
best. “‘As a rule”, she asserts, “the 
varicus conceptions of Nirvana which 
are current in the West are very far re- 
moved from those accepted by Bud- 
dhists.” The usual Western notion that 
Nirvana consists in the amnihilation of 
the soul after death, she points out, is 
totally erroneous, After shawing what it 
is not, she discusses many beliefs Bud- 
dhists themselves hold as to what Nir- 
yana is. Among many authoritative de- 
fmitions given, Chandrakirti’s may be 
quoted here: “ The essence of Nirvana 
consists simply in the suppression of all 
tne constructions of our fertile imagina- 
zion.” The appendices contain gems of 
Buddhist wisdom. 


R. RAMASWAMI 
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Beware Familiar Spirits. By JOHN 
MULHOLLAND. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $2.50.) 


The Mystic Light: The Script of 
Harzael-Harzrael. By WALTER H. 
DUDLEY and R. ALBERT FISHER. (Rider 
and Co., London. 15s.) 


Bridging Two Worlds. By WALLIS 
MANSForD. Vol, IO. (Rider and Co., 
London. 5s.) 

The reviewer repeats fervently the 
title of the first of these three books 
as she emerges half-asphyxiated from 
their unwholesome atmosphere. The 
course of Spiritism is strewn with moral 
wrecks. Its history during the last cen- 
tury would make sorry reading enough 
if Mr., Mulholland had contented him- 
sclf with the facts, but his account is 
less than fair. He is as sceptical of the 
genuineness of most mediumistic phe- 
nomena as the mest uncompromising 
materialist could desire, but in his role 
of prosecuting attorney he introduces 
prejudicial and unprovable reports such 
as no court would admit to its records. 
Some statements it is difficult to charac- 
terise otherwise then as idle if not 
deliberately malicious gossip, e.g. the 
gratuitous slur upon Madame Blavatsky. 
Ignoring her reiterated warnings against 
mediumship, he repeats this irresponsible 
gossip against the defenceless dead : 

I have heard, but cannot verify, a étory 
that Mme. Blavatsky had been a medium 
professionally in Brooklyn, New York, 
before founding the Theosophical Society. 
She definitely had lived in Brooklyn and 


her writings contain many references to 
mediums and their pkenomena. 


They do indeed—and an illuminating 
exposition of all the genuine phenomena 
of the séance-room which Mr. Mul- 
holland’s sweeping denunciation of 
frauds leaves wholly unexplained. If 
Mr. Mulholland implies that writing 
about mediums points to the writer's 
being one, he certainly lays himself open 
to a tu quoque retort. His bit of libel, 
which would be actionable if its victim 
were living and: which he does well to 
admit he cannot verify, falls tq the 
ground of its own absurdity. 
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The Mystic Light claims to be “ in- 
spirationally scribed and diagramed ” by 
the first author and “interpreted and 
adapted to earthly comprehension” by 
the second. The unsympathetic reviewer 
is fairly warned in advance : 


To those who read herein and love not 
the words of the Writing— 

Let them close the book and tum away 
their eyes, 

And remember them not until their time 
appointed, 

That neither heaven, nor the earth, be 
offended. 


Truth demands the risk. The reviewer 
loves not the words of the Wniting, nor 
its grandiose quasi-scriptural style, nor 
its strained symbols nor its general fuz- 
ziness of concept. Why must “ inspira- 
tional” writing of this type rush into 
word-coining without a philological 
background and perpetrate such mon- 
strosities as ‘“‘soulic interpretation”, 
“human mentation”, “starried foot- 
steps” and “spiralic ways”? The 
inspirer’s ideas of astronomy seem no 
less remarkable. 

Mr. Wallis Mansford is a high-minded 
and an amiable soul, with a fondness for 
dead poets which mediums have con- 
vinced him is reciprocated. In this 
third book he describes his contact with 
the “Spirits” of Omar Khayyam and 
Fitzgerald, Shelley, Keats and Oscar 
Wilde. There are interesting side-lights 
(from this side) on these poets and 
some fine quotations from their works, 
but nothing worth recording from the 
dead. The poets’ own post-mortem fame 
and Mr. Mansford’s pilgrimages to 
places associated with each in his life- 
time seem to interest them chiefly. 
“Shelley” makes a feeble joke about 
“the three H’s” in his life, “H for 
Horsham, where he was born, H for 
Harriet, the name of his first wife, and 
H for Hurricane that caused his death ”. 
How are the mighty fallen ! 

Such a book renders a disservice to a 
world that needs assurance of true pro- 
gressive immortality. The impression 
on the discriminating reader must be 
reactionary. Better, a thousand times, 
annihilation than an eternity of such 
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inanity ! But it should be apparent that 
whatever the communicating entity may 


' Politics 
A. G. F. MACHIN. 
Volunteers, Oxford.) 
' The recent acts of aggression in Cen- 
. tral Europe and the consequent feelmg 


in the Worle State. By 
(The World State 


. of, individual and natioral insecurity 


. would naturally cauge thinxing minds to 
dwell upon possible new wavs and me- 
thods of reforming the governance of 
human affairs. Mr. Machin’s bock 
elaborates his profound conviction that 
the only remedy for the present-day 
chaos in world politics is z0 recognise a 
higher, spiritual, and perhaps divine 
leadership; it contains the practical 
suggestion that an international volun- 
teer police force should >e established 
and entrusted with the task of fighting 
all obstructions to the peace and pro- 
gress of humanity. The failure of the 


The Mystic Way. By RAYMUND 
ANDREA. (No. 2, The Mcdern Mystic’s 
Library, King, Littlewood and King, 
Ltd., London. 3s. 6d.) 

‘This book is an excellert guide to the 
student of practical mysticism. It gives 
a detailed account of the various stages 
of the mystic’s way to his goal, such as 
meditation, contemplation, the dark 
night of the soul, the final awaken- 
ing and the culminating illumination. 

The growing indifference to organised 
religion and to the churches should rot 
be interpreted as a sign of the advarce 
of scientific materialism. It is the sign 
of the deepening spirguality which 
points out that religion is primarily 
the spiritual experience of the indivi- 
dual. The special contribution of Indian 
Philosophy to the world’s thought is the 
affirmation of the reality of the Spirit 
and the possibility of the realization of 


be it is not the great soul that it im- 
personates, 
E. M. H. 


Lzague of Nations and ‘the: breakdown of 
collective security make one naturally 
sceptical about the efficacy of such ideal 
remecies. When Mahatma Gandhi, the 
other day, gave a message of peace to 
the world, suggesting that the Prime 
Minister of England should propose to 
the d=mocratic powers simultaneous dis- 
armament in order to disarm Hitler, 
it sounded like a voice coming from 
another world. This book, written in 
the usual pacifist style, exposes the falla- 
cies cf the doctrines of force and azgres- 
sion. Present-day events conspire to 
caallenge the ideals of humanity, but 
ideals possess objective and transcendent 
valid:ty. The value of Mr. Machin’s 
book lies in its forceful affirmation of 
faith im the ideals of freedom and 
justice. | 

D. G. LONDHE 


tuat by every human being. Mysticism 
is the core of religion and the inward 
essence of spiritual life. 

Mysticism is the future hope of reli- 
gion, and guarantees the self-certifying 
nature of religious experience. It is 
cpposed to Naturalism which categori- 
cally denies the existence of Deity. It 
is surprising to find the great Chris- 
tian theologians contending that Chris- 
tian mysticism is life-affirming and ethi- 
cal, while Eastern mysticism is life- 
negating and unethical. The concept of 
fwarmuktt points out that the mystic 
loves to create and find the City of God 
on earth. In the face of facts it is not 
fair to’ contend that Eastern mysticism 
is unethical. The spiritual aspirant be- 
gins with a good life and ends in a 
godly life. The good life is indispens- 
able to the godly life, but is not in itself 
the godly life. 


P. NAGARAJA Rao 
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Civil Journey. By STORM JAMESON. 
(Cassel and Company, Ltd., London. 
7s. 6d.) 

Civil Journey takes the reader through 
the journeyings. of Miss Jameson’s mind, 
and how refreshing indeed it is! Most 
of the pieces—the book consists of the 
authors reflections on a number of sub- 
jects—are presented in chronological 
order “‘so that they mark the stages of 
a mind, my mind”. The outstanding 
feature of the volume is its frankness, 
and it makes its appearance at a most 
opportune moment in the struggle for 
democratic and individual freedom 
against the forces of a different ideology, 
by whatever name it may be known. 

The chapters on “Patriotism”, “Def- 
ence of Freedom” and “Twilight of 
Reason” give us valuable glimpses mto 
Miss Jameson’s mind. She advises all 
who call themselves writers not to for- 
sake the cause of freedom at this criti- 
cal hour: “I am amazed that any artist 
should choose at this moment to apply 
for leave of absence.” The compulsion 
which some European States impose on 
accredited writers tc praise what they 
do not approve is deservedly condemned. 

The enthusiasm of Miss Jameson 
(who, by the way, is at present Presi- 
dent of the P. E. N. Club in London) 
for the cause of freedom is such that 
she once convened a distinguished com- 
pany of writers to prepare a book egpos- 
ing the horrors of modern war. This type 
of work is all the more necessary when 
war is being praised by such men as 
Mussolini, who ts quoted as claiming that 
nothing but war can bring out the best 
in a man. ‘Alongside this must be given 
the view of distinguished generals, who 
consider there is nothing chivalrous in 
modem war; the weapons military 
science has forged make of war an in- 
human massacre. To her searching 
analysis of the flaws in the reasoning 
adopted by totalitarian States, she adds 
an intimate knowledge of many features, 
both good and bad, in the lives of the 
people affected by Fascist regimes. 
How democratic ideals in Germany were 
shattered beyond hope is portrayed in 
the chapter, “The Youngest Brother”. 


‘Democracy in Germany died by de- 
fault.” 

In another set of chapters relating to 
the domain of the novel Miss Jameson 
makes penetrating observations on cur- 
rent trends. She is sure that fiction as 
written in the past has hardly a chance 
in the coming years, because popular 
taste is all in favour of stark realism. 
“More and more the finest minds will _ 
reject fiction, and will write directly of, 
what they have felt and known.” She 
quotes the instance of E. Blunden and 
S. Sassoon, two of the finest and most 
creative of modern minds, who do not 
write fiction. 

“The Craft of the Novelist” offers 
suggestions on what in Miss Jameson's 
view should be the guiding principle of 
the writer. “To be judged complete, a 
novel must give an account of the whole 
and the activities which relate him to 
his fellows.’ A writers ability to suc- 
ceed is determined by his capacity to 
live in the widest sense of the term; “his 
craft is truly his capacity for livmg.” 
The earnest student of the novel will 
find in Miss Jameson’s comparison of 
American and English fiction very stimu- 
lating material To those who are 
interested in developing the proletarian 
novel she offers the advice that the best 
start is to collect and publish unim- 
peachable data for the use of some 
future genius. These cameos should 
be free from all such sentiment as 
vitiates most outbursts by amateur ob- 
servers of slum life and should be clean 
cut as a documentary film. In “Novels 
and Novelists ”, the reader will find some 
examples of masterly fiction reviewing, 
including a review of a book by Somer- 
set Maugham. 

A third set of chapters, if a reviewer 
may thus split up the author’s chrono- 
logical arrangement, relate to the hard 
facts of life, and to how the author con- 
siders life should be lived. She admits 
having lived too much in >the future 
and neglected the present. “I learn, 
though slowly, not to leave myself naked 
to the weather moods of those I live 
with. My weak need to be approved— 
a child afraid of the mcomprehensible 
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anger of others—grows less with each 
time I ignore it. I learn patience, too.” 
“Technique of Living” is as much a 
confession as a stimulant. 

Though it is easter to describe water 
than genius, the nature of genius seems 
to involve “an extreme sensitivity to 
the sounds, sights and hidden essential 
forms of all life’. Those who are clam- 
ouring for the debasing of zhe standards 
of learning and culture will receive a 
shock on reading Miss Jameson’s critic- 
ism of the present tducational system: 
“It makes no attempt to tzain the taste 
and sensibility which wculd reject corr- 
mercialised fiction, vicious press stunts 
and the rest.” “A man trained to use 
his mind will—use it’, sne concludes. 


Browning and Modern Thought. By 
DALLAS KENMARE. (Wilhams & Nor- 
gate, Ltd., London. 6s.) 


In the fifty years sinze his death 
Browning has been much misjudged by 
his critics who have valued his idealism 
at a discount and labelled him Viz- 
torian. But this view is wrong. For 
Browning’s realization of the Absolute 
Truth that there is one mind common 
to all individual men, one cosmic prin- 
ciple. one conscience permeating the 
universe, lifts him above t:me and place. 
Mr. Dallas Kenmare refutes these cri- 
tics: i 

Entirely free of Victorian delicacy, and 
because he was a profoundly religious man, 
he feared no aspect of truth and recorced 
his po eoon of evil and sin as _ honestly 
as his perceptions of beauty. Only the 
impure fear truth; the saint faces vice un- 
dismayed, seeing with the eye of compas- 
sion. On this count alone ic would be difh- 
cult to label Browning Victorian. 

As a poet of courage and love, a 
staunch fighter in the cause of truth and 
humanity, Browning has a special sg- 
nificance at the present time when a 
courageous and constructive appreech 
to our problems is all that is needed. 


In “Patriotism” she does not mind 
admitting to the reader that she is a 
Little Englander unashamed and would 
love her country without any of its pos- 
sessions. What she is more particular 
atout is a square deal for all Englanders 
in this age of plenty and enlightenment. 

Throughout the book runs an under- 
current, the author calls it her obsession, 
against war. Most people may condemn 
zhe “conscientious objector” as a queer 
ñeh, but one has to read Miss Jameson 
to understand the fire of her _hate 
against war—the cause of which goes 
dezper than the fact that she lost a bro- 
ther needlessly m the last war and may 
lose her son in a future war. 

R. RAMASWAMI 


In the world of to-day peace cannot 
come by Communism and Fascism but 
only by Love and Christianity as they 
were expounded by Browning. As Mr. 
Dallas Kenmare says: 


_ The Christian would be the first to agree 
taat we are far from the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven, but no bloody revolution can save the 
world .... first Christiana having 
all things common, living in fellowship, in 
abedisnce to the command to love i 
neighbours as themselves, understood the 
cnly way to social salvation. 


If*this divine vision were to dawn up- 
on men all over the world as it dawned 
upon Browning, all feelings of antipathy 
and hatred, all prejudices of caste and 
colour would soon be dissolved in the 
purity of its flame, and brotherly rela- 
tions, so essential for world peace, estab- 
lished among the people of the world. 

Browning end Modern Thought is a 
timely publication and Browning’s in- 
spired voice ig the trumpet call to the 
world to-day. 


“Hold on, hope hard in the subtle 
thing 
That’s spirit.” 
C. N. ZuUTSHI 
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The Rise of e Pagan State. By A. 
Morcan Younc. (Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. 7s. 6d.) 

In this book we are offered a sketch 
of Japan’s history set against a mytholo- 
gical and religious background. The 
tone cannot be said to be fnendly. 

In the presentation of the religious 
ideas of the Japanese, Shinto naturally 
receives most attention. The statement 
that “ Shinto is destitute of moral ideas” 
is hardly supported by a Rescript to the 
Japanese Army and Navy in which men 
are asked to be kind, courteous, brave 
and frugal, inspired by fidelity and inte- 
grity.... “anything can be achieved by 
a true heart”. Presumably this Rescript 
is based on Shinto morality. 

Buddhism is considered as having but 
slight influence on Japanese thought and 
life. One rather suspected this, in view 
of recent horrors in China. Mr. Young 
has an appreciation of orthodox Buddh- 
ism, though in such a book as this his 
references to it are few. Zen is said to 
influence Japan mere profoundly, and 
the author considers that it has contrib- 


The Sum of Things. By Sir FRANCIS 
YOUNGHUSBAND. (John Murray, Lon- 
don. 7s. 6d.) 

In these days of progressive insanity 
when the tramp of soldiers’ feet grows 
louder and louder in the capitals of the 
most highly civilised countries of the 
world, and the best brains of those coun- 
tries are concentrated on the production 
of new and more diabolical methods of 
mass destruction, this book with its san- 
ity, its profound depths and its message 
will not come amiss. 

In this, his autobiography, Sir Francis 
Younghusband gives us his “last im- 
pression of the sum of all things”. It 
is not an autobiography in the ordinary 
sense of that word, but is in a broader 
sense an ‘autobiography of the soul—a 
recapitulation “of all that I had been 
thinking about, writing about, speaking 
about for many yeers”. In the final 
summing up he arrives at the conclusion 


uted to her artistic and social life that 
“ enthusiasm for beauty which is Japan’s 
greatest contribution to the world’s cul- 
ture”. But it is not fair to say that the 
ineffable doctrines of Zen are supported 
by a “ farrago of unedifying anecdotes”. 
The book will be appreciated by the 
ordinary reader (outside Japan!) rather 
than by the student. The tone of un- 
friendliness is not wise, even from the 
standpoint of practical politics ; still less 
wise from the standpoint of Universal 
Brotherhood. I have before me a copy 
of the London Daily Telegraph in 
which it is stated that “ brains and abi- 
lity are slowly conquering militarism in 
Japan... .Sanity in public life” is re- 
turning. Japan has a great future before 
her, and the present unhappy phase in 
her movement towards fulfilment will 
yield to those loftier ideals more truly 
hers, as soon as a whole world (blind 
with materialism and thus in conflict) 
hears once again the. recall to the lumi- 
mous teachings of the Buddha and the 

Christ. 
E. V. HAYES 


+ 


that “ when all is weighed in the balance 
it ia Happiness that will count—not 
Power, nor even Wisdom, but just Hap- 
piness, the last end as well as the ori- 
ginal begetter of love”. 

This is the exposition not of a hedon- 
ist who has lived and found pleasure in 
the transient things of life, but of a man 
with a mellow brain—one of the mellow- 
est of our times—who has discovered 
that idyllic happiness can be attained if 
we set about attaining it in the right 
way. Sir Francis Younghusband’s ap- 
proach is religious, but he ts not the 
credulous clergyman in the pulpit enun- 
ctating beliefs that he has received, and 
is content to receive, ‘on trust’. He is 
the philosopher who sees a ‘corrective 
spiritual sympathy’ in all religions, and 
understands that any seeming imperfec- 
tons in any of them are the odds and 
ends we have added. 


ENVER KUREISHI | 
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The Gtta—A Critique. By P. NARA- 
SIMHAM, M.A, L.T. (Huxley Press, 
Madras. Rs. 2-8.) 

Since the interest in India and 
abroad in the teachings of the Bhagavad- 
Gita took concrete share, countless 
volumes, booklets, and pamphlets have 
appeared on the doctrines of the delight- 
fully delusive dialogue between Krishna 
and Arjuna, so that the traditional 
teachings embodied in classic commen- 
taries have been practically lost sight of 
or ignored. Compromises in philosc- 
chic interpretation being detrimental to 
truth-determination, I welcome Prof. P. 
Narasimham’s view of the Gita which is 
frankly revolutionary in the sense thet 
it does not hesitate to reject traditicn, 
as such rejection is deemed necessary. 
The ‘Gstc-episode is not historically true. 
The value of the Gita lies entirely in 
the Upanishadic citations it contains. 
The whole episode is artificial Tte 
real problem of Arjuna, why he should 
kill his kith and kin is no! answered at 
all. The aim of the Gita is to prepare 
us to gain a proper perspective and make 
us fit to tread the Higher Path of Real 
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Life. 

While in the past perfectly foolish 
and childish comparisons have been 
drawn between the Gita and the Bible, 
the Gita and Kant and so forth, Prof. 
Narasimham has indeed done well in res- 
tnicting himself to a running interpret- 
ation. Prof. Narasimham is convinced 
that Arjuna’s problem has not been solv- 
ed and that his question has not been 
answered. May I ask what answer Prof. 
Narasimham himself would give? One 
striking feature that has been uniformly 
missed by all modernists is that Arjuna 
at any rate felt that his doubts had 
vanished, and fought to the finish. If 
Arjuna was convinced he should fight, 
does it matter that others in 1939 are 
nct convinced ? Critics of to-day and a 
host of others who talk glibly about the 
Gite are all arm-chair philosophers. ‘They 
are emphatically sot fighters in the sense 
that Arjuna was a fighter. They do not 
stand on the battlefield. They talk of 
the Gita in drawing-rooms. Prof. Nara- 
simhzm’s book is thought-provoking. I 
cannct admit however that it has ans- 
wered the question of Arjuna. 

R. NAGA RAJA SARMA 
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CHRISTIANITY AND WAR 


Mr. Leslie J. Belton, ir. THE ARYAN 
PATH for April 1939, has stated, “ Al- 
ready the Christian Church has ceased to 
dominate Europe.” He may, or may not, 
deplore that fact; but he and others are 
justified in concluding from it that the 
Christian Church has need now to de- 
fend itself against any and every kind 
of attack. In no way, however, is it 
reasonable to conclude that the spiritual 
permanence, or the immortality, of 
Christ can require any defence that nas 
not true spiritual force end prompting 
behind it. 

There is comfort in the truth that 
strong men entangled in nats may yet-be 


freed by even such insignificant creatures 


. as mice, which are capable of gnawing 


a way to freedom for them, The cords 
which are disabling the churches run 
criss-cross ; they consist of the dissensions 
which through the ages have spread 
among their congregations. It is essen- 
tial to keep in mind the fact that spirit- 
ual differences are responsible for this 
material splitting up of the Church into 
a number of churches which have differ- 
ent rituals and even fundamentally dif- 
fering creeds. No one church, by itself, 
can at present establish its claim to be 
“The Church of Christ ”. 

That very many Christian churchmen 
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are unsuccessful imitators of Christ re- 
quires no verbal demonstration in view 
of the facts which are abundantly evi- 
dent. None the less, as a fact, does 
Christ remain Christ for all who would 
try ta follow him and his example. 

In his lifetime to those who opposed 
him and eventually caused him to be 
crucified, Christ never counselled, coun- 
tenanced, or offerec physical resistance. 
The only force that he believed has power 
to triumph over evil is the force of the 
Spirit. 

The killing of men by their fellows 
constitutes an age-old crime. Christ’s 
judgment on those who slew Him was, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” Could the spirit of 
Mery be more completely exemplified? 


It is quite possible that the usefulness 
of THE ARYAN PATH may be limited if 
the first two articles in the June issue 
are allowed to pass without comment. 
It ig my purpose to deal with them to- 
gether, for in both of them I can read 
the emotion “prejudice”. But from 
the two novels by L A. G. Strong that [ 
have read I know that he would not like 
such a charge to be made against him. 

In his article on “ The Failure of the 
Christian Churches” he ia strongly of 
the opinion that the failure lies in the 
prevention of war, and, so fan as he is 
concerned, he has confined himself, “quite 
fairly, to the thesis laid down for him. 
But the question arises, “Was it quite 
fair to print such a thesis in a magazine 
which makes copious use of the maxims 
of other great religions and which is 
printed in the East?” Are we ta de- 
duce from this article, for instance, that 
Buddhism has proved a glowing success, 
when it is remembered that one of the 
greatest Buddhist countries in the world 
has for some years been killing men, 
women and children without a declar- 
ation of war, and not with the sword 
only but by every fiendish means that 
could be invented? Are we to gather 
that the Sudra’s loz has been such a 
glorious one under Hinduism or Brah- 
manism with that doctrine of the Evil 
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Religi hich is a“ binding again”, 
is plainly the true and only remedy for 
the disruption of the Christian Church, 
and willing Christian spirits are the sole 
necessity for its consummation. 


Such a reunion of many Christian 
churchmen would, moreover, prove a real 
step towards the material progresa of 
civilization, through the power of the 
united religioua forces of Christian men. 

The ocean of Religion that is Love 
needs the tributaries of every flood of 
religion that flows towards the ultimate 
harmonious Oneness. 


T. H. Worcan. 


Peterculter, 
Aberdeen. 


Powers which teaches that his shadow 
defiles the person and food of the high- 
bom? It is futile to talk, as you do 
in the first article, of the Karma of 
Europe. If there is any reality in the 
idea of Karma, surely retribution will 
be as terrible for India and Japan. The 
authors of both the articles I refer to 
have ignored, perhaps not intentionally, 
the obverse side of the shield, and this, 
unfortunately, too often happens in our 
thinking. 

I have in my possession a book called 
The Practice of Yoga. It was printed in 
Madras, and to those who wish sincerely 
to transform their lives to higher ways 
of thinking, it is invaluable. But I had 
to burst out laughing when reading page 
116 where the author discusses the ways 
of killing out desires. He goes on: 

A tarian goes to England 
seats Ma stadia, By mi i mith pepple 


ing for some days, for some 
weeks, Then he likes meat heartily. In six 
months he can take 4 lba, of raw meat at 
ane stroke and becomes an inveterate meat 
eater. 

Let me say that even if a man did not 
die after such beastly gluttony, such 
things are not done here, and anyone 
trying to do such a thing would be 
shunned by his fellows. But this incident 
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shows how prejudice can influence even 
the best intentioned people, and because 
his intentions were good, I shall no: 
name the Swami who wrote the book. 
But the point is that not only Christ- 
jenity but all the great religions are 
ether dead or dying, and War has nmo- 
thing to da with it; war is not a cause, 
it is an effect, and while the whole world, 
East as well as West, continues in its 
present way of thinking, Wer will always 
be; and though its incidence is cruel 
and ruthless, its aftermath is, to a cer- 
tain extent, beneficent and healing. 
Every religion has failed because of 
human greed ; the desire to obtain money 
by fair means or foul, ard the power 
and luxury and all that money means. 
This greed brings the sword into the 
domestic home and the international 
arena, and unfortunately this canker 
has assailed most strongly the priestly 
castes of both the East and West. Fer 
in both hemispheres the priest never 
tires of teaching the superstition thet 
money given to him 3s given ta God. In 
crder tæ support the arzument both 
Temple and Church make unjust and 
untrue claims that they are responsible 
for most of the public beneficial services, 
such as hospitals, better conditions of 


{We fully agree with our corres- 
pondent that war Js an effect and that 
all religious creeds, and noz only Christ- 
janity, have contributed to its causes. 
Christianity was stressed by us as we 
were commenting on Mr. L. JA. G. 
Strong’s article, and, moreover, at the 
present hour, Christendom claims for it- 
self the privilege of being the centre of 
civilization. We also agree with our cor- 
respondents view that all creeds are 
dead or dying. His words bring to 
mind what Mme. H. P. Blavatsky wrote 
in 1877:— 

“Be this as it may, the religion of the 
ancients 1s the religton of the future. A 
few centuries more, and! there will linger 
no sectarian beliefs in eithar of the great 
religions of humanity. Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, Christianity and Mahom- 
etanism will all disappear before the 
mighty rush of fects. ‘I will pour cut 


work, etc, when in fact they have op- 
pesed reform. How anyone can believe 
that by giving to a priest they give to 
God passes my comprehension, and were 
I axle to fulfil the fantastic rôle of a 
uriversal dictator, my first three actions 
woud be: (1) to destroy every church 
aml temple; (2) to print copies of the 
Bible, the Koran, Talmud and Upan- 
tskads and deliver them free to the 
acp-opriate households; (3) to compel 
every person to give a part of his earn- 
ings to some charitable institution. 


The best way to get rid of war, the 
best way to make any religion an experi- 
erce to be known rather than a pretty 
collection of fables to be believed, is to 
get rid of commerce with its competition 
and all the cruelty this competition im- 
plies ; transmute commerce from a greed 
tc an altruism and the world will be 
E yatum ; there will be no failure of any 
reisien that teaches such a creed, and 
wer will be forgotten. But for our pre- 
sen. shortcomings, East and West and 
Wast and East are equally culpable. 


H. R. C. MONTANI 
Sn- thport, 
Lamcashtre. 


my spirit upon all flesh’, writes the pro- 
pt Joel. ‘Verily I say unto you.... 
greater works than these shall you da’, 
prcmises Jesus. But this can only come 
to pass when the world returns to the 
g-and religion of the past; the knowledge 
o7 those majestic systems which preced- 
ez, ky far, Brahmanism, and even the 
peimitive monotheism of the ancient 
Chaldeans. Meanwhile, we must re- 
member the direct effects of the revealed 
mystery. The only means by which the 
vice priests of old could impress upon 
t-e grosser senses of the multitudes the 
idea of the Omnipotency of the Creative 
ti or Frest Cause ; namely, the divine 
enmation of inert matter, the soul in- 
fused into it by the potential will of man, 
tie microcosmic image of the great Ar- 
ch tect, and the transportation of pond- 
erous objects through space and material 
cbstacles,”.—EpsJ]: 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Elsewhere we publish an article 
by George Godwin on “ The Ethics 
of Conscription’ which while pre- 
senting a personal point of view also 
involves an important principle. 
The issue raised by him concerns the 
extent to which the state is morally 
entitled to dictate to any one of its 
citizens a course of action which 
goes against his own free-will. Con- 
scription forces a citizen to do some- 
thing to which ir thought and de- 
sire he may be opposed and against 
which he feels justified in pitting his 
own free-will. The same problem, 
but from an altogether different 
angle, is raised when people oppose 
the wholesome effcrts of the state to 
introduce reforms which are irksome 
to some citizens ; the Bombay Gov- 
ernment, for example, experienced 
strong opposition from some people 
whose vision was so befogged that 
they could not see that alcohol is a 
poison and who fought against the 
governmental effort to make Bom- 
bay ar area of total abstainers. Be- 
tween liberty and license the pendu- 
lum of human life swings. Unless 
an individual possesses sufficient 
philosophy, which means self-know- 
ledge, he cannot help being swayed 
on the one hand by his passions and 
their expression, license, and on the 
other by his moral aspirations which 
rest on the liberty of the Soul. A 
licentious person cares nothing for 
the good of his neighbour ; a liberty- 
loving individual is a philanthropist 
who sacrifices himself in behalf of 
all bondmen. The former is an 
anarchist, the latter an altruist, 
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Mr. Godwin stresses another idea: 
when a person is violent and uses the 
force of fury in a dozen different 
directions in his own daily life, is 
he truly and righteously conscien- 
tious in opposing the law of con- 
scription imposed by the state—1in 
his particular case by a government 
in whose election he himself had a 
share? But the line of thought 
which we want to stress is this: are 
the Democracies, which are conscrip- 
ting hands, heads and hearts to fight 
for the cause of liberty and against 
the anarchical actions of the totali- 
tarian states, themselves free from 
the taints of tyrannical autocracy ? 
Unless a man sees his own weak- 
nesses he cannot overcome them ; 
when he identifies himself with his 
defects he becomes deluded ; when 
he is blind to his delusion he is afflict- 
ed with the delusion of delusions. 
What is true of individuals is true 
of nations. Have we unmistakable 
signs that Britain, France and the 
U.S.A. have seen the error of their 
methods of government in the past ? 
The Democracies do not desire a 
new war, but are they prepared to 
forego the loot of previous wars? 


The Democracies have had excellent 


opportunities for two decades to 
bring about the conditions neces- 
sary for a world state, founded on 
peace. By the pooling of resources, 
physical, moral and intellectual, the 
age of plenty would have ushered in 
an era of real progress, had the vic- 
tors in the last war been less savage 
and more sagacious. The savagery 


_ of the yictorious nations aroused 
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savagery in the vanquished states. 
Unless the Democracies purge them- 
selves of Hitlerian tendencies in their 
_ own constitutions, real victory wili 
never be achieved and real peace will 
mever dawn. The great Mahabharata 
War was undertaken by the Panda- 
vas to right a wrong which the 
Kauravas embodied in themselves, 
and under no less a leader than 
Krishna who warned the anarchical 
‘Duryodhana not to be the cause of 
the impending carnage. And car- 
nage there was! The destruction of 
a civilization ensued through the des- 
truction of its governing caste. 

At the end of the Masébharata in 
the “Swargarohanika Parva” there 
is a story which has a moral for the 
soldiers of to-day. It is marrated 
that when the eldest of the Panda- 
vas, Yudhishthira, entered heaven, 
he was shocked to find his enemy the 
evil-minded Duryodhana there—-‘‘en- 
dued with prosperity and seated on 
an excellent seat”. Eeholding the 
prosperity of his erstwhile enemy, 
on whom all looked as the very 
embodiment of evil, Yudhishthira 
“became suddenly filled with rage”. 
He did not “desire to share regions 
of felicity with Duryochana ”. Nar- 
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ada’s instruction that in “ heaven 
all enmities cease ” found no response 
in Yudhishthira’s heart. “That is 
heaven where those brothers of 
mine are. This, in my opinion, is 
not heaven.” Then Narada conduct- 
ed him to where his brothers and 
friends were—it was hell, and there 
he said he would stay. Mahadeva, 


‘the Lord of the Gods, approached 


Yudhishthira and said: “Thou 
shouldst not yield to wrath. Let the 
fever of thy heart be dispelled. 
Hel has to be experienced because 
in kings both good and bad inhere.e« 
Yo. deceived Drona in the matter of 
his son and so you have experienced 
your own hell. Similarly, Bhima and 
Ar-una and Draupadi having sinned 
have had to experience hell.” Even 
the victors suffer hell for their 
weaknesses as the vanquished enjoy 
heaven for whatever virtue they 
possess. Only by purging themselves 
of their own sins do nations, as in- 
dividuals, gain the peace necessary 
for progress. “The Pandavas and 
the Kauravas when freed from 
human wrath enjoyed each his celes- 
tial* state of unalloyed peace and 
bliss.” So goes the Mahdbharata 
allegory. 


ANAS 


Point out the ** Way "'—-however dimly, _ 
and lost among the hostas does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

~The Voice of the Silence 
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THE FEAR 


Preparations for protection against 
war atrocities are being carried on on 
an immense scale in London, Paris 
and elsewhere. Millions of rupees are 
being spent and time and energy 
bestowed in devising ways and means 
of saving lives—and war means loss 
of bodies by the million! If thought- 
energy and imagination were used 
with equal zest and care for prepar- 
ations which would ensure peace 
itself, and if the same amount of 
money were given to support peace 
plans, a better and more orderly 
world would emerge. 

Among the preparations some are 
detrimental to health, physical and 
psychical ; others are superstitions, 
even though they be sponsored by 
men of science. But our purpose is 
not to call attention to this or 
that item of protective preparation, 
but to the fact of that preparation 
itself. 

Why are people so afraid of dying ? 
We know that there are those who 


OF DEATH 


do not fear death, but even they 
want to prolong the life of the body 
as much as possible. Why? A 
wrong philosophy and a faulty under- 
standing of the human constitution 
are responsible for the fear of death, 
as also for the prolongation, by fair 
means or foul, of bodily existence. 
Over half a century ago, an Oriental 
Rishi said : 

As we find the world now, whether 
Christian, Mussulman, or Pagan, justice 
ig disregarded and honour and- mercy 
both flung to the winds. How are we 
to deal with that curse known as the 
“struggle of life”, which is the real and 
most prolific parent of most woes and 
sorrows and all crimes? Why has that 
struggle become the almost universal 
scheme of the universe? We answer, 
because no religion, with the exception 
of Buddhism, has hitherto taught a 
practical contempt for the earthly life, 
while each of them, always with that one 
solitary exception, has through its hells 
and damnations inculcated the greatest 
dread of death..... 

Teach the people to see that life on 
this earth, even the happiest, is but a 
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burden and delusion, that it is but our 
own Karma, the cause producing the 
effect, that is our own judge, our saviour 
in future lives, and the great struggle 
for life will soon lose its intensity. 


The false doctrine of Christian 
theology is greatly responsible for the 
dread of death: no educated 
Christian believes that all Christians 
go to heaven and all heathens to hell, 
any more than he believes in the 
debasing doctrine that man is born 
in iniquity and sin. From that crass 
and foolish blind-belief men and 
women in their thousands have gone 
to the other extreme, also of blind- 
belief, that man is his corpus and 
that its death leaves behind nothing 
but a disintegrating carcass. If man 
comes into existence at the birth of 
his body and dies at its death, then 
naturally: all means to keep it alive 
become fair and can be justified. 
But the ancient Aryan teaching of 
Karma shows that man the Soul is 
the Thinker, who never was not and 
will never cease to be. As thinker 
he comes “into this world of 
conditioned existence, drawing to- 
gether the five senses and the mind in 
order that he may obtain a body and 
leave it again ”, to quote the teaching 
of the ancient Bhagavad-Gita. 
Successive lives on earth become a 
necessity for that Thirker: in one 
single incarnation, even of threescore 
years and ten, there is no possibility 
of learning everything about the 
universe of matter; where is the 
time even for sowing the seeds neces- 
sary for all experiences, let alone for 
harvesting the full and complete crop 
of perfection in one life only ? 
Moreover, Man, the Thinker, has 
the function of raising the lower 
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kingdoms of Nature, through which 
he himself learns so much. Under 
the Law of Interdependence he gives 
to them in compensation for what he 
receives from them ; involving him- 
self in the kingdom of material 
forms, he gains the faculty of preci- 
sion and also aids in the evolution of 
those forms. The way in which he 
handles and treats them will produce 
his hindrances and opportunities in 
a succeeding life; his limitations in 
this incarnation are self-made, as are 
his possibilities for fresh and further 
achievements. Karma is the Law 
ot Justice which does not reward or 
punish but always offers opportun- 
ities through its adjustments, though 
these opportunities may take the form 
of rewards which please or punish- 
ments which agonize. Thus Karmic 
justice is the greatest mercy. 

Men and women, if they perceived 
that they were not the bodies but 
the Thinkers dwelling in them, would 
not cnly lose the fear of death ; more, 
they would not consent to befoul 
their bodies merely to keep these 
alive for a few years longer. The 
constituents of the body—know them 
as life-atoms—which we use to-day 
have formed the bodies of our past 
lives, and we, as Thinkers, will find 
them again in future incarnations. 
This is the real basis of the much 
misunderstood Hindu doctrine of 
men reborn as animals. Evolution is 
proceeding in two circles: soul, the 
Thinker, is the real man, and having 
attained that stage by self-effort in 
the past he remains man and does 
not become an animal. Im body, on 
earth, he gathers knowledge through 
‘oy as through sorrow, and in dis- 
embodied existence—which is entire- 
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ly subjective and meditative—he 
garners earth experiences, thus build- 
ing in his own consciousness added 
strength and power, moral as well as 
mental. Then he returns, attracted 
by those life-atoms referred to above. 
The second circle is traced by those 
life-atoms also called tanhatc element- 
als, which are left behind by the 
Thinker ere he falls into the subject- 
ive state of dream-meditation. These 
elemental lives—gross and sensuous 
and therefore unfit to form the basis 
for the Thinker’s ideation—are auto- 
matically attracted to forms in the 
lower -kingdoms, especially the anim- 
al, and this migration has been 
spoken of as incarnation into animal 
forms. They gain their own experi- 
ence while the Thinker is meditating ; 
these await him on the threshold of 
rebirth, and become constituents of 
his new personality, including the 
body of flesh and blood. However 
difficult, and even bizarre, it may 
appear, patient and careful exami- 
nation will convince any judicious 
man of its reasonableness. We debase 
the body because we do not look upon 
it as a holy of holies in which Man, 
the Thinker, is dwelling and medi- 
tating. A proper understanding of 
Reincarnation and Karma will not 
only deprive death of its terror, but 
will also give man the courage to face 
the sorrows of earthly life, “to wel- 
come each rebuff”, “to learn, nor 
account the pang”. Progress will be 
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endowed with a new meaning, life 
with a divine purpose, civilization 
will no more be a matter of securing 
material comfort and economic suf- 
ficiency, but of attaining moral order 
and spiritual dignity. Profoundly 
inspiring are the words of Master 
Krishna who taught his disciple 
Arjuna on the battle feld of 
Kurukshetra, in the midst of the 
flying arrows. He did not say: 
“Be inoculated with all the sera. 
Get your gas-mask ready. Is some- 
body prepared to give his blood to 
Arjuna?” and the like. No, He 
said : 
Never the spirit was born ; the spirit ghall 
cease to be never ; 
End and 


Never was time it was not; 
Beginning are dreams ! 
Birthless and deathless and changeless 
remaineth the spirit for ever ; 
Death hath not touched it at all, dead 
though the house of it seems! 
And to show that spirit embodies 
itself not aimlessly but with a 
purpose, which, as shown above, is 
dual and which is carried out by 
repeated births in the world of 
matter; that Death, analogous to 
sleep, is but a state in which rest and 
recuperation take place; Krishna 
taught Arjuna—remember on the 
battle field—-the inspiring truth :— 
Nay, but as when one layeth 
is worn-out robes away, 
And, taking new ones, sayeth, 
“These will I wear ray 1” 
So putteth by the oP ae 
Lightly its garb 
And passeth 


to inherit 
A cadence afresh. 


The above was written long before the great excitement which prevails in 


Europe to-day. —26th August, 1939. 


WHITMAN TO-DAY 


{Early last June the 120th anniversary of Walt Whitman’s birth was 
celebrated. On that day the Library of Congress in Washington, D. C., broke all 
precedents and had an exhibition exclusively d2vated to his poetry. Several other 
honours have been rendered in his country to the “ Good Gray Poet”, making this 
a Whitman year. He who was called “a New York tough” and upon whom 
abuse was poured has now come to be considered as the author of the Declaration 
of Independence for American Letters and as the poet who gave a “grand, sane, 
towering ” America ta the world. In this thoughtful article Hugh PA. Fausset 
brings out the contragt and duality evinced Sy ihis unconventional American writer, 
tus practical altruist wha loved his fellow-beings and rejoiced in spending himself 


in their service.—EDs. |] 


Thoreau’ said of Whitman that he 
was democracy: But the remark was 
evoked by a personal contact with 
the man which impressed him so 
favourably that he was no longer 
disturbed by “ any brag or egoism in 
his book ”. The distinction between 
tne man Whitman and what he wrote 
is important and has 2 considerable 
tearing on the judgment both of those 
cf his own generation who hailed him 
as a seer and of some latter-day critics 
who dismiss him as a fraud. The 
former experienced the healing radi- 
ations of the man ; the latter see only 
the elements of deception and self- 
display in the writer. A true 
estimate of him has to take account 
of both these aspects. Obviously the 


man and the writer cannot be 
separated. The latter was an 
expression of the former. But it is 


arguable that Whitman more 
completely realized his gospel of 
democracy in his physical person 
than in the impersonations of Leaves 
of Grass. Many outside the hospi- 
zals where he tended the wounded so 
devotedly during the Civil War have 
testified to the powerful benignity of 
his presence, to the atmosphere of 
purity, too, which emanated from 


him: whatever his surroundings. In 
one af his early notebooks he wrote 
of a quality in some persons which 
unkound the hearts of all the people 
the7 met. “To them they respond 
pernaps for the first time in their 
-ives—now they have ease—now they 
tak2 holiday....they can be them- 
selves—they can expose their secret 
failings and crimes.” That was the 
kind of man he aspired to be, a man 
to whom people would open their 
leaves as to a spring sun. And years 
later he issued the same invitation 
in the opening lines of one of his most 
challenged poems, “To A Common 
Prostitute ” :— 


Be composed—be at ease with me—I 
zm Walt Whitman, liberal and 
lusty as Nature, 

Not till the sun excludes you do I 
exclude you. 

There is no doubt that a magnetic 
sun did shine through him and 
warmed and tranquillised those who 
received its rays. He was a channel 
for a spiritual virtue which his 
severest critics overlook, but which 
wes of more creative value than their 
intellectual superiority. Yet they 
are right in saying that he was a 
divided man, at once simple on one 
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level of his nature and complex on 
another. He himself was well 
aware of 

The vehement struggle so fierce for 

unity in one’s-self. 

And the key to what is unsatisfy- 
ing in his gospel of comradeship and 
delusive in his celebration of the ego 
is to be found in his failure ever to 
resolve this struggle truly in the 
depths of himself. He hoped to do 
this by being passively hospitable to 
everything however contradictory. 

Do I contradict myself? 

Very well then I contradict myself, 

(I am large, I contain multitudes.) 

A capacity for including opposites 
and reconciling them in the unity of 
imagination is, indeed, the mark of 
a true seer as it is of a great artist. 
But Whitman for the most part 
included without reconciling. The 
contradictions remained ; the multi- 
tudes of thoughts and things which he 
drew into the boundless current of his 
verse were never organically related 
except as units in a loose sequence. 
And this was because there was no 
deep creative centre in himself. The 
faculties of passive experience and of 
active intelligence in him were in 
curious conflict. 

The virtue which he radiated as 
a man was a quality of his physical 
being. It was not merely that he 
enjoyed perfect physical health. He 
had the secret of so relaxing his body 
that he lost all sense of separation, 
while around him spread “ the peace 
and knowledge that pass all the 
argument of the earth”. In this 
experience he realised his greatest 
happiness, and so it is not surprising 
that his aim should have been “ to 
sing, and sing, to the full, the ecstasy 
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“of'simple physiological Being”. But 
‘unity can be experienced on different 


levels of man’s being and can only 
be complete when it is experienced 
on all levels at once. In his effort 
to achieve this man is impelled to 
sacrifice, if need be, even physical 
health for creative ends, to endure 
the tension of consciousness that mind 
and body may together become 
spiritualized. Whitman valued his 
bodily well-being too much to enter 
deeply into this struggle. And so, 
despite his exceptional sensitiveness 
to the radiations of life in things and 
the fact that his body was in touch 
with some deep fount of magnetic 
power and peace, so that his skin 
even in middle age was soft and fresh 
as a child’s, his mind was very imper- 
fectly illuminated. No one with an 
ear at all sensitive to spiritual truth 
can fail in reading Leaves of Grass 
to be jarred frequently by the false 
note with which he celebrates his ego, 
exemplified at its most extreme in 
such lines as 

I dote on myself, there is that lot of 

me and all so lusctous. 

And the egoism is the more 
ambiguous because it is a perverse 
expression of the truth that each self 
is innately divine. Whitman never 
tired of proclaiming this, and that by 
virtue of its divinity his Ego made 
“holy whatever I touch or am 
touch’d from”. But he never sug- 
gested that such a spiritual realization 
of life cost anything to achieve. It 
was enough to loaf and invite the 
soul and to mix genially with “power- 
ful uneducated persons”. And 
though we must sympathise with 
his rejection of all morbid preoccu- 
pation with sin and with Puritan 
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repressions and inhibitions, he merely 
evaded a basic fact of human experi- 
ance when he disregarded the tragic 
struggle which every man has to 
sustain who would spiritualize his 
natural impulse. Life for Whitman 
was an “Open Road” that stretched 
to infinite horizons and offered an 
endless series of comradely contacts. 
He never pictured it as beinz also a 
difficult ascent, upon which man 
might discover not so much a limit- 
less freedom to roam zs the concen- 
trated freedom of a continual arrival. 

It was this integrity which he was 
trying to define when he wrote that 
neither pride nor sympathy “can 
stretch too far while it stretches in 
company with the other’’. As in so 
many of his statements he had 
glimpsed here a profound truth, 
nothing less than the marriage in 
perfect being of the active and passive 
principles, and that to affirm the self 
truly is also to surrender it. Such is 
the condition of a true integrity in 
which pride is wholly innocent of 
arrogance and humility of subservi- 
ence. The self is utterly assured 
because it is utterly devoted. But in 
Whitman the two principles were 
never brought into satisfying creative 
relation. He had a _ measureless 
physical sympathy with men ard 
things, with life on its elemental ard 
little differentiated level. And in 
expanding this sympathy he indulged 
the feminine side of his nature. 
Such feeling, however, indulged <o 
excess meant a loss of personal 
identity and to correct it he was 
driven to assert his ego falsely and 
even to lay claim to a full-blooded 
masculinity which existed only in his 
mind. As a result the cosmic self 
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which he prociaimed in his verse 
spoke often in tones of arrogance or 
b=traved a Narcissine taint. It was 
the impersonation of a mind imper- 
fectly rooted in being. On the other 
hand, his feeling tended to flow 
diffusely over things, at best bathing 
them in a genial radiance, but seldom 
entermg into them and informing 
them from within with a meaning by 
which they ceased to be things and 
became symbols of reality, reflecting 
tne divine order and coherence of 
beauty. 

To realize this order in which the 
cuter world is recreated in the self 
and che self continually replenished 
tarough communion with the non- 
self demands an intensity and a 
singleness of being which it was not 
in Whitman’s rature to achieve. As 
= wr.ter he chose the easier path of 
Ceclamation, of celebrating and 
dilating his ego, and of investing the 
raate-ial world with an aura of 
universality. And in the measure 
that he failed to marry the infinite 
end the finite in an imaginative act 
and by so doing to free his ego from 
the "weight of mere things or the 
harassment of mere thoughts, he 
found his highest ideal in death. In 
praise of it, of “ the low and delicious 
word death ”, with all it spelt to him 
of d:ssolution into an elemental in- 
finite, he wrote his finest poetry. He 
felt it so poignantly because to him 
jt meant the return to the Great 
Motaer of a child who had never 
really grown up. And it is this 
immaturity in Whitman, this inabil- 
ity to grow through and beyond the 
realm of physical sensation to that 
of spiritual self-hood which 
>rejadiced his message as a mystic 
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and as the prophet of democracy. 
Many have separated falsely the 
natural and the spiritual, but it is 
no less’an error to identify them 
indiscriminately. In doing so Whit- 
man proclaimed the basic equality of 
all men and women and practised 
the comradeship he preached, but was 
almost blind to the real spiritual dis- 
tinctions which, unlike the artificial 
ones of wealth or of rank, do not 
divide human society but enrich it. 
And for the same reason he assumed 
far too easily that ordinary men and 
women by merely expressing their 
natural impulse could form a creative 
community. True democracy, as we 
have begun to learn, costs more than 
this. A new world of brotherhood 
can be born only of new men and 
women who have cast off the old 
Adam and won enlightenment of will 
and of mind. In them nature will 
be renewed and fulfilled on a higher 
level. As a mystic Whitman, despite 
his experiences of at-onement with 
life and the undoubted virtue which 
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he derived from them and communi- 
cated to others, had, judging by his 
writings, a very partially illuminated 
consciousness. This did not prevent 
him from declaring much that is vital 
and liberating. There is, too, a 
lasting value in his unwearied wonder 
at things, in his capacity for simple 
happiness and for bemg at home with 
simple people, and in his large 
acceptance, patience and imperturb- 
ability. In all these qualities he was 
a true mystic as he was a true demo- 
crat. And of the elemental nature 
which he evoked, of the great move- 
ments of men in which he delighted 
to merge, and of the death which 
allured him as into the arms of love, 
he was a true poet. But to mankind 
struggling in the grip of conscious- 
ness and feeling itself impotent in 
the conflict of its higher and lower 
nature, he has no clear message to 
give, and even at times seems to 
invite it to evade what must be lived 
through at any cost. 

HuGH l'A. FAUSSET 


In the light of the preceding article it is interesting to turn back to an 


essay by the famous English critic Edmund Gosse and to find what he has to say 
about this enigmatic but colourful personality. In 1885 Gosse visited Whitman 
in New Jersey and eight years later he recorded his impressions of his visit together 
with general observations on Whitman’s poetic powers. 

We print below an extract from the essay. It contains an interesting theory 
which does much to explain the widely divergent views of Whitman’s critics :— 

“ Therefore I propound a theory. It is this, that there is no real Walt 
Whitman, that is to say, that he cannot be taken as any other figure in literature 
is taken, as an entity of positive value and defined characteristics ... Whitman is 
mere bathybius ; he is literature in the condition of protoplasm——an intellectual 
organism so simple that it takes the instant impression of whatever mood approach- 
es it. Hence the critic who touches Whitman is immediately confronted with hs 
own image stamped upon that viscid and tenacious surface. He finds, not what 
Whitman has to give, but what he himself has brought. And when, in quite another 
mood, he comes again to Whitman, he finds that other self of his own stamped upon 
the provoking protoplasm.” 


i 





THE PROBLEM OF HEREDITY 
TWO VIEWS 


I—THE MECHANISM 


OF HEREDITY 


[The second of these two articles carries forward the explanation offered by 
ancient Theosophy on the subject of Heredity ; the position reached by modern 
science up-to-date is described in the first article by Waldemar Kaempffert, Science 


Editor of Tke New York T 


Two hands and two feet, each with 
five fingers or toes. Forearms and 
forelegs, each with two bones. Ona 
nose, two eyes and two ears. A 
spinal column. Two lungs, a heart, 
a system of veins and arteries through 
which blood is pumped. And then 
a brain and a nervous system. Com- 
pare yourself thus dismembered with 
your forefathers. They were simi- 
larly equipped. How does it happen 
that you resemble them so closely ? 
Ask yourself such questions and you 
ask yourself about the processes 
of inheriting both your physical and 
your mental characteristics. 

Until a scientific foundation for 
biology was laid, it was thought that 
cabbages and kings transmitted them- 
selves as whole collections. Human 
beings were like those highly com- 
pressed Chinese paper flowers that 
open in water. To-day it is known 
that the characteristics of living 
things are as separate as the stones, 
cornices, windows and doors of a 
house, though blended to produce an 
individuality. A science of genetics 
has sprung up, a science that deals 
with heredity and that seeks to ex- 
plain why plants and animals both 
resemble their parents and depart a 
little from them. It is still a sketchy 
science which raises more questicns 
than it answers. Yet, such as it 1s, 
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it gives us a coarse picture of a 
mechanism and suggests many 
theories which may or may not be 
true. To explain how this science of 
genetics or heredity arose we must of 
necessity go back to Darwin. Given 
herecity and change, we have evo- 
lution. 

At about the time that Darwin 
was developing his theory of natural 
selection, the Augustinian Abbot, 
Gregor Mendel, was crossing edible 
peas under control in his garden. In 
1865 he formulated his now famous 
law of inheritance. Unfortunately 
ke presented his results in a paper 
read before an obscure society in 
Briinn, Austria. Had it come to the 
notice of English biologists possibly 
Darwin might have modified his 
conception of species as well as his 
views on natural selection. De Vries 
in Holland, Correns in Germany and 
Tschermak in Austria rediscovered 
Mendel’s laws of heredity at the 
beginning of this century and thus 
started the mutation theory on its 
course. 

They are simple enough—these 
laws of heredity as they were framed 
by Mendel, de Vries and the other 
early experimenters. Given a set of 
physical characteristics in two 
parents (tallness, shortness, hair 
colcur, eye colour and the like), it 
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is possible to predict what the off- 
spring will be in the next generation. 
After that Mendel and de Vries could 
predict nothing and had to rely on 
a mathematical treatment of chance, 
which in turn indicated how many 
plants or animals would have 
the characteristics studied but 
not the individuals that actually 
would possess them. Sports or 
mutants obeyed precisely the same 
laws as normal organisms—a power- 
ful argument in favour of the 
mutation theory. 

A tremendous forward leap was 
taken. It looked as if Weismann 
might be right after all—old Weis- 
mann who had preached that the 
germ-plasm is the all-important factor 
or, in other words, that the germ 
cells are the product not of the body 
in which they are found but of the 
germ cells of the previous generation. 
With the acceptance of the mutation 
theory the explanation of evolution 
had been guided into new fields. But 
what made the germ plasm change 
again and again so that out of some 
primitive tree-climbing mammal both 
the ape and man evolved?  ' 

Within the cells Weismann and 
others saw little bodies now called 
“chromosomes ”—literally “colour 
bodies ’’—because they can be easily 
stained and thus made visible under 
the microscope. Fanciful properties 
were attributed to them. Mont- 
gomery and Sutton pointed out the 
parallel between the behaviour of the 
chromosomes and the factors of 
heredity that obey the laws of 
Mendel. Dr. Thomas H. Morgan 
and his associates were thereupon 
able to reveal how these factors are 
arranged within the chromosomes. 


v 


With the inspiration of genius he 
decided to experiment with the now 
famous Drosophila melanogaster, a 
fruit fly that breeds a new generation 
every nine days. In a single year he 
could study twenty-five generations 
or the equivalent of five hundred 
years of human family life. If germ 
plasm, especially the chromosomes in 
cells, could be modified, fruit flies 
would tell the story in their aber- 
rations from their ancestors. With a 
patience buoyed only by the stimulus 
of a great idea, Morgan bred flies by 
the million and kept a carefully in- 
dexed Almanach de Gotha of their 
children and their children’s children. 
Few human families are as sure of 
their ancestors as he is of his fruit 
flies’ progenitors. He and his school 
examined over 20,000,000 flies and 
found about 400 mutants that bred 
true. To-day about 600 such 
mutants of fruit flies are known. 

Out of this work came a moment- 
cus discovery. The chromosomes 
in the cell are always definite in 
number for each species of animal 
cr plant—8 for the fruit-fly, 14 for 
the garden and sweet pea, 42 for 
wheat, 54 for the monkey, 48 for man. 
Note that these are all even numbers. 
Can it be that the chromosomes are 
paired, so that one half belong to the 
male and the other half to the 
female? The experiments left no 
doubt that this is indeed the case. 

By classifying his fly mutants 
Morgan found that they fell into four 
groups. Note the number. Half of 
eight—the number of Drosophila’s 
chromosomes. Morgan asked him- 
self: Do the four groups correspond 


` to the four male and the four female 


chromosomes? They did. Hence 
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the chromosomes must be bundles in 
which the actual characteristics of 
heredity were packed. In fact 
Morgan became so skilful that he 
could predict what would happen 
when fruit flies were mated. For 
instance, if a fly with a black body 
and twisted wings was crossed with 
a normal fly, the grandchildren that 
happened to have black bodies also 
had twisted wings. The pedigrees of 
millions of flies left no doubt about 
this. Always there were these 
linkage groups, and always the num- 
ber of groups equalled half the 
number of chromosomes. There was 
no need to call in a mathematician 
to figure out how many flies of certain 
linked attributes there would be in 
the grandchildren. Mergan could 
predict correctly ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred. 

But why did the law fail in the 
hundredth case? The answer was 
Morgan’s greatest contribution to 
biology. Obviously something must 
have interfered in the grandchildren 
with the normal process whereby 
male and female chromosomes were 
linked. Morgan made one of those 
imaginative inductions that place him 
among the great in science. He 
assumed that the chromosomes are 
not the final units of heredity. Like 
the atom, which is composed of 
electrons, they might be composed of 
smaller entities—so small, in fact, 
that they could not be seen in any 
microscope. He imegined these 
entities strung like beads in a straight 
line within the ~-chromosomes. 
“Genes” the invisible beads are 
called. There must be from 2,000 
to 2,500 of them, each different from 
every other in a string, each playing 
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its cwn distinctive rôle in the highly 
complicated economy of the cell. He 
assumed that the genes of the male 
chrcmosome exactly matched the 
genes of the female. Thus the genes 
that control wing shape in one 
chrcmosome lie opposite the corres- 
ponding genes m the other chromo- 
some. So with the matching genes 
that determine eye colour, length of 
han and the hundreds of other 
attributes of a fruit fly. Genes 
crossed over from one chromosome to 
the other, the children receiving genes 
from both mothers and fathers. 
Since the dominant characteristics are 
thus inherited, the children may be 
indistinguishable from their parents. 
Buz :nterbreed the children and the 
effect of the original mating becomes 
apparent. Again there is an inter- 
chenge of genes, with the result that 
the grandchildren are not all abso- 
lutely like their grandfathers or 
absolutely like their garndmothers. 
A few of the grandchildren will 
combine attributes of the grandfather 
and grandmother-—the eccentric one 
pec cent. This is true for character- 
istics which are linked or carried by 
diferent chromosomes. Since chromo- 
somes are assorted and there is such 
a phenomenon as crossing-over, a 
grandchild is rarely a replica of any 
ar.cestor. 

Morgan could see exactly how far 
from one end of a given chromosome 
lizs the power of an unborn fly to 
irherit wings of a peculiar shape, even 
though he could mever hope to see 
the genes themselves. Yet, despite 
this and other proofs that genes and 
chromosomes are as real as atoms in \ 
molecules, it was sheer inference, 
although the inference of genius. 


+ 
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Not yet had it been proved by some 
definitive experiment other than 
breeding that by modifying the genes 
in some way, changing them directly 
and violently, new mutants of fruit 
flies would arise. 

There now began ingenious efforts 
by many biologists to jolt the genes 
—change their constitution and their 
arrangement. It seemed at first as 
hard as changing mercury into gold. 
The experimenters tried everything— 
drugging, poisoning, intoxication, 
anesthetizing, bright illumination, 
utter darkness, suffocation, whirling 
in centrifugal machines, mechanical 
shaking, mutilation, heating, chilling, 
parching, overfeeding. In vain. The 
cell always resisted. Then Dr. H. J. 
Muller decided to adopt the methods 
of the atomic physicists. If, he 
reasoned, X-rays can tear an electron 
from an atom and thus convert it 
into so very excited a bit of matter 
that it glows, what if they were 
turned on the genes ? 

The result was startling. What 
actually happened is not yet clear. 
Apparently the genes were either 
changed chemically or shifted ut of 
their places—perhaps both. Instead 
of 400 mutants in 20,000,000 Muller 
got 150 times as many. He had 
accelerated the evolutionary process 
15,000 per cent. And what monstrosi- 
ties! Flies with eyes that bulged, 
flies with eyes that were sunken ; flies 
with purple, white, green, brown and 
yellow eyes, flies with hair that was 
curly, ruffled, parted, fine, coarse ; 
flies that were bald ; flies with extra 
legs or antenne or no legs or anten- 
nz ; flies with wings of every conceiv- 
able shape or with virtually no wings 
at all ; big flies and little flies ; active 
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flies and sluggish flies; sterile flies 
and fertile flies. What had 
happened ? “The roots of life—the 
genes—-had indeed been struck and 
had yielded ” in the words of Muller. 
Could there be any doubt after this 
that genes exist—that Morgan’s 
divination was right? Or that the 
method whereby the differences that 
distinguish one generation of organ- 
isms from its predecessors are in- 
herited is at last revealed ? Or that 
differences in genes do arise suddenly 
to bring about large variations ? 

~ Muller has suggested that natural 
radiation may be in part responsible 
for the evolution of life, but only in 
part. Radium and other radiactive 
substances in the earth pouring out 
gamma rays which are more powerful 
than X-rays, cosmic rays which come 
from outer space and which are in 
turn more powerful than gamma rays 
surely these must have their effect 
on germ cells. `“ It can. ..scarcely be 
denied that in this factor we have 
found at least one of the natural 
causes of mutation and hence of evo- 
lution ” is Muller’s conclusion. But 
there must be other forces at work, as 
Dr. Muller himself has insisted. 
Natural radiation alone cannot 
account for the universal mutation 
rate in aged seeds. 

We are now at the rock-bottom of 
life—the gene. What is it? A bit 
of matter, but matter endowed with 
what we call life. Yet a chemical 
machine, in Morgan’s opinion. “All 
the evidence that we possess at 
present indicates that only those 
particular chemical substances that 
are characteristic of each species can 
make the organism what it 1s”, he 
says. How did these substances 
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come together ? Through accident or 
design ? How js it that they manage 
to change and perpetuate themselves, 
whereas iron, gold and other matter 
remains on the whole what it is? 

It is clear to Morgan and his school 
that the gene must henceforth be 
regarded as a complex chemical 
compound. Not until its chemistry 
is fathomed, not until the changes 
that take place when it is bombardec 
by X-rays or affected by other 
agencies are known, can biologists 
hope to throw light on the processes 
of heredity and evolution. “ Acquired 
characters”, “use inheritance”, 
“ survival of the fit”, “struggle for 
existence ”—these have zn imposing 
ring, but they explain nothing. By 
giving names to mystericus activities 
we thought we wmderstood them. 
We were only romancing in a scien- 
tific fashion in an attempt to explain 
the infinite variety and beauty of 
nature. 

Suppose the biochemist does delve 
deeper into the chemical mysteries of 
chromosomes and genes—what then ? 
We are still left with old puzzles. 
For instance, there are two types cf 
cells—germ cells and body or somatic 
cells. The germ cells iransmit the 
units of heredity from ore generation 
to the next. But how does it happen 
that the germ cells develop spon- 
taneously as they do? They seem to 
say “grow a hand here, a nose there, 
a brain in the head” and the desig- 
nated organs appear in the designated 
places. The germ cells never make 
the mistake of causing an ear to 
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appear in the hand or a brain in the 
abdomen. Why? No answer can 
be siven. 

There also remain questions about 
mentality and emotion to answer. 
The mind is not a fumction of the 
brain, as, for example, hearing is a 
function of the ear or seeing of the 
eye, though we could not think with- 
out brains. The most crass of 
matrial psychologists recognize that 
mind is something that can be devel- 
oped as strength is developed in 
muscles. Even if we could follow the 
process of thinking and responding to 
the beauty of nature to the uttermost 
bran cell, we would not know what 
mird is. Yet there can be no doubt 
that brain cells have everything to 
do with thinking. 

Can man take his destiny in his 
“ards, and by controlling heredity 
make use of his latent mental powers 
more effectively ? No doubt some- 
thing can be done by applying the 
methods of the scientific plant and 
animal breeder. We need some bil- 
lions of brain cells with entirely new 
functions. But the acquisition of 
these’is a matter of evolution. Our 
successors may have these brain cells. 
If so, our yearnings, premonitions, 
intuitions will be more highly devel- 
oped. But if that superhuman 
successor of ours, with his differently 
organized brain, is to come, he must 
pass through us, just as we passed 
through all the life that preceded us 
in the sense that it had to be created 
betore we could appear by the process 
of evolution. 


WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 
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IIl—HEREDITY EXPLAINED 


. That something more than matter 
is operative in heredity has been 
suspected now and again by the more 
intuitional among modern scientists, 
those who dream better and bolder 
dreams than the rest, such, for 
example, as Sir Bertram C. A. 
‘Windie, F.R.S., who twenty years ago 
(Current Opinion, February 1919) 
questioned whether protoplasm is 
merely a chemical compound and 
concluded that “there must be some 
superior, at least widely different, 
agency at work than one of a purely 
chemical character, something which 
transcends chemical operations ”. Mr. 
Kaempffert’s article, however, 1s an 
excellent summary of the present-day 
position of orthodox biochemistry on 
the problems of heredity. 

Mr. Kaempffert admits that the 
scientific theory leaves unsolved, 
among other puzzles, the question of 
how the germ cells which transmit 
the units of heredity from one genera- 
tion to the next develop unerringly 
the designated organs in the desig- 
nated places. And, as he points out, 
even deeper delving into the chemical 
mysteries of. the germ cell with its 
chromosomes and the mysterious 
factors within the latter, called 
“genes ”, will not solve this problem. 
Nor, he might have added, would the 
delineation of any number of genes 
throw the slightest light upon the 
cause and the nature of their power 
to transmit characteristics. 

Modern science can never solve the 
problems of embryology as long as 
it ignores consciousness as the govern- 
ing factor in the process, the pur- 
posive creative intelligence within and 


pehind matter, which alone can 
reconcile genetic heredity. with the 
constant evolutionary change seen in 
nature. The stupendous complexities 
and marvels of the human body in 
particular defy the formula of 
“variability of type” apart from the 
supervisory presence of a quasi-in- 


telligent impulse. “Spontaneous 
variations” or “accidental diver- 
gences”’ anywhere in a universe 


governed by law would be irrecon- 
cilable anomalies. Trying to elucidate 
the problems of heredity by referring 
even physical, traits to particles of 
inert matter or to chemical activity 
alone is aS vain as trying to explain | 
the action of:a locomotive while leav- 
ing out the steam. The parts of the 
locomotive and their geometrical and 
dynamic relationships may be 
described in the most elaborate detail, 
but to what avail if what makes the 
machinery move, is left out of 
account ? 

There is nothing in the Theo- 
sophical explanation which negates 
the fact established by science—that 
the characteristics of a “mew” being 
have a definite relation to the 
arrangements of the genes within the 
chromosomes. But Theosophy stands 
squarely opposed to the materialistic 
assumption that basic character is 
due to a mechanical arrangement of 
blind molecules. The reverse, Theo- 
sophy affirms, is the case. The plas- 
mic formations studied in genetics 


‘are instrumental, not causal. Life is 


not a fleeting chemical activity but 
the striving of a permanent consctous 


‘Force for self-realization. 


The Theosophical explanation of 
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heredity, briefly summarized, is that 
there is one Life, Consciousness or 
Spirit underlying all forms of 
matter, animate or “inanimate ”, and 
that progressive intelligence is the 
fulcrum of all evolution in form and 
in character. Descent into materi- 
ality and re-ascent into spirituality is 
the description of the cyclic pilgrim- 
age of consciousness, of which 
Darwinian evolution takes up the 
study only at its midway point. Tke 
physical evolves gradually from the 
spiritual, the mental and the psychic. 

‘Madame Blavatsky pronounces 
almost correct and in harmony with 
the teaching of the ancient Aryans 
the Weismann theory of the germinal 
cell not having its genesis at all in 
the body of the parent but proceed- 
ing directly from the ancestral 
germinal cell passed from father to 
son during long generations, that one 
infinitesimal cell, out cf millions of 
others at work in the formation of 
the human body, determining the 
correct image of the future man. 
And Theosophy would add that the 
unknown, invisible influence which 
radiates from that focus in the in- 
cipient embryo, differentiating “he 
cells as it proceeds, absolute master o= 
its materials and of the future form, 
is a spiritual potency in the individ- 
ual soul, the Ego. The latter carries 
in the hidden layers of his conscicus- 
ness the pictures of the past which 
become the patterns of the future. 
Drawn by his affinities, he enters th= 
environment most akin to his nature, 
with those of qualities best attuned 
to his own. By the power of imagir- 
ation which, science to the contrary 
notwithstanding, does not depreni 
upon a physical brain, the Ego farms 


the pattern for his bodily vehicle. 

This explanation applies mutatis 
mutandis to the lower kingdoms, in 
which the ocean of consciousness has 
not divided into its constituent drops, 
for the radical unity of all Nature and 
of the evolutionary plan is a funda- 
mental tenet of Theosophy. 

There can be mo objective form on 
Earth (nor in the Universe either), 
without its astral prototype being first 
formed in Space. From Phidias down 
to the humblest workman in the ceramic 
art—a sculptor has had to create first 
of all a model in his mind, then sketch 
it in one and two dimensional lines, and 
then only can he reproduce it in.a three 
dimensional or objective figure. And if 
human mind is a living demonstration 
of such successive stages in the process 
of evolution—how can it be otherwise 
when NATURE’S MIND and _ creative 
powers are concerned? (The Secret 
Doctrine, Vol. II, p. 660, footnote) 

That pattern of finer than physical 
matter is called in Theosophical 
terminology the astral body, on the 
belief in, and the demonstration of 
the independent existence of which, 
Madame Blavatsky declared, depends 
the whole issue of the quarrel between 
the profane and the esoteric sciences. 
On that gradually developing model 
the physical molecules arrange them- 
selves. This guiding ethereal pattern 
not only explains as nothing else can 
the process of formation of the human 
foetus but also it furnishes the clue to 
how it is that the seed produces 
always its own kind and that all 
sentient beings bring forth their like. 
For animals, vegetables and minerals 
all have their ethereal doubles. 

The fact that Nature has followed 
a fundamental unity of structural 
plan in fashioning her creatures does 
not preclude a distinctive primitive 
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germ from which each of these king- 
doms has developed. At the root of 
the evolutionary process are the 
workings of the subconscious intelli- 
gence pervading matter, ultimately 
traceable to a reflection of the Divine 
Wisdom, or of that of the conscious 
Divine Powers who are the active 
manifestations of the One Supreme 
Energy and the embodiments of those 
manifestations of the ONE LAW which 
we know as “the laws of Nature ”. 
For Theosophy denies that evolution 
is a blind or automatic process, 
affirming that, on the contrary, the 
universe is worked and guided from 
within outward by endless Hierar- 
chies of sentient beings, agents of the 
fundamental Law inherent in the 
whole. Among these there are 
“designers” or “ builders”, centres 
of creative power for every root or 
parent species of the host of forms of 
vegetable and animal life. 

In the creation of new species, depart- 
ing sometimes very widely from the 
Parent stock, as in the great variety of 
the genus Felts—like the lynx, the tiger, 
the cat, etc.—it is the “designers” who 
direct the new evolution by adding to, 
or depriving the species of certain 
appendages, either needed or becoming 
useless in the new environments. Thus, 

when we say that Nature provides for 

every animal and plant, whether large 
or small, we speak correctly. For, it 
is those terrestrial spirits of Nature, who 
form the aggregated Nature. (The Secret 
Doctrine, Vol. II, p. 732) 


The law of action and reaction, 
of cause and effect, under which all 
evolution proceeds, assumes, in its 
bearmg upon man, the aspect of 
Karma or moral retribution and “in 
the case of human incarnations the 
law of Karma, racial or individual, 
overrides the ‘subordinate tendencies 


of ‘Heredity’, its servant”. (Ibid. 
IJ, 178) 

A simple mathematical calculation 
shows that the number of any 
individual’s ancestors a comparative- 
ly few generations ago was equal to 
the entire population of the earth. 
The incamating Ego has an almost 
infinite number of physical traits in 
his ancestral stream. From among 
them he selects, not self-consciously 
and deliberately at the time of com- 
ing into incarnation but in terms of 
electric and magnetic affinities 
previously formed, and in that 
selection he emphasizes some traits 
and neglects others. 


The physical body is influenced 
chiefly by the: astral or model body, 
the superphysical transmitter of 
heredity ; and the astral body in 
turn is influenced by the soul, the 
moral self, which is the carrier of 
the individual’s own heredity from 
past lives. Good or bad, all mental 
and moral characteristics are inherit- 
ances from a man’s own past and mot 
from his parents. They are brought 
over as mental deposits within the 
internal basis of consciousness. When 
the Egoic pattern seeks corporifica- 
tion, however, it is modified by 
parental thought and by race thought 
and also by the living sentient points 
cf which the physical body is com- 
posed, as these rush to unite with 
the returning Ego in a new, yet old, 
personal nature. 

Occultism teaches that—(q@) the 
life-atoms of our (Prdéna) life-principle 
are never entirely lost when 
a man dies. That the atoms best im- 
pregnated with the life-principle (an 
independent, eternal, conscious factor)’ 
are partially transmitted from father to 
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son by heredity, and partially are 
drawn once more together and become 
the animating principle of the new boty 
in every new incarnation o? the Monads. 
Because (b), as the indittdual Soul is 
ever the same, so are the atoms of the 
lower principles (body, its astral, or life 
double, etc.), drawn as they are by affi- 
nity and Karmic law always to the same 
individuality in a series of various 
bodies. (Ibid., If. 671-2) 

Given the indwelling energy of 
the permanent conscious Force, 
striving for self-realization, and the 
progressively developing pattern of 
superphysical matter, pre-existent 
„and mental in nature, still the 
process by which the concretion of 
physical matter, within the astral mat- 
rix takes place cannot be understood 
if those “elemental lives” are left 
out of account. The physical body 
of man as of every other creature is 
shaped by the lowest terrestrial lives, 
through physical, chemical and 
physiological evolution. These 
“lives” are the “genii” described 
by Hermes Trismegistus as “ present 
in our nerves, our marrew, our veins, 
our arteries, and our very brain- 
substance....at the moment when 
each of us receives life and being he 
is taken in charge by the gerii 
(Elementals [belonging to one or 
other of the great elements, Fire, Air, 
Water, Earth and Ether] ) who 
preside over births”, They are 
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emong the “ designers” and “ build- 
ers” previously mentioned. 

-n a note of reasonable length it 
is hardly possible to convey any 
adequate idea of the wealth of in- 
formation on evolution and heredi- 
tary transmission—the subjects are 
mextricably ttertwined—which is 
contained in The Secret Doctrine. 
A broad outline has been attempted, 
kw it has not been possible even to 
touch upon some points. We may 
ony refer in passing, for example, 
to the important rôle of electricity— 
qu.te unsuspected by modern science 
—n the impression of ideas upon 
metter, which opens up a whole new 
En2 of thought. 

Madame Blavatsky wrote in 1888 
that the two chief difficulties of the 
science of embryology, namely, what 
are the forces at work in the forma- 
ricn of the fœtus, and the cause of 
hereditary transmission, would never 
>e solved until the Theosophical 
{aeories were accepted. Certainly 
M-. Kaempffert’s article makes it 
lain that science has not yet ap- 
aroached the solution of either of 
znaes perplexing questions. Are 
there to-day scientists sufficiently 
open-minded to give a hearing to the 
=xdlanation of those problems 
accepted by the ancient scientists and 
restated by their modern heir, 
Theosophy ? 


A STUDENT OF THEOSOPHY 





MORALITY AND RELIGION 
_BERGSON’S THEORY. 


[This interesting essay on the philosophy of Bergson disposes of the usual 
argument against the great French philosopher, namely, that he looks upon man 
‘only as a biological entity”. The writer is Hugo Bergmann, Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, who himself remains puzzled ; for he 
cannot explain what to him is an inconsistency, the theory that “ absolute morality 
is produced by a betrayal by man of his natural obligations ...” We suggest that 
the only possible reconciliation of this apparent paradox lies in the realization that 
man is both a God and an animal, “a beam of light immaculate within, a form of 
clay material upon the lower surface”. Evolution for man consists precisely in 
the overcoming. of the law of the beast, and, through the control of mere animal 


mstincts, the realization’ and: expression of the law of the Spirit, which is that of 


Compassion Absolute.—Enps.] 


When Henri Bergson ‘became 
world-famous about twenty-five years 
ago, and the leaders of philosophical 
public opinion began to discuss his 
views, many of his critics argued 
that in his philosophy there was no 
room left to the individual as such 
for his anxieties and requirements ; 
that it was impossible to build upon 
Bergson’s basic thoughts either ethics 
or metaphysics. The eternal ques- 
tions which each generation asks 
anew remain, so to speak, outside 
his attention. He sees the world only 
as a biological process: a great 
current of creative energy, which is 
the substance of the world, is pre- 
cipitated into matter to wrest 
from it what it can. This current 
of vital energy, coming from an un- 
known source, when rushing through 
matter divides itself into two main 
lines, evolves in two divergent 
directions. At the extremity of these 
two lines lie imstinct and intelligence. 
The culminating points of the evolu- 
tion are the hymenopterous insects 
such as ants and bees on the one 
hand, and man on the other, repre- 
senting respectively instinct and 


intelligence. Instinct is intuitive, in- 
telligence considered and reasoned. 
instinct performs at one stroke, by 
the very simplicity of one act, things 


‘which seem very complicated and 


difficult to intelligence. Ants and 
bees solve, so to speak, the most 
complicated questions without even 
feeling the difficulties of the problem. 
They do it in a somnambulant state ; 
they resemble the sleep-walker who 
walks safely alongside a precipice 
without feeling the danger. A man 
awake could not walk this way : he 
would become dizzy and fall because 
he reflects and reasons. Man as an 
intelligent being sees the difficulty, 
because he distinguishes a multitude 
of elements and functions which have 
to be co-ordinated to reach the aim. 
But to the instinct the work of 
organisation is a simple act like the 
making of a footprint, which in- 


tantly causes a myriad grains of 


sand to cohere and form a pattern. 
Human intelligence has not this 
directness and simplicity of the 
instinct. Man uses means and 
tools in order to reach his aim; his 
mind is versatile and elastic; he 
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knows many roads towards his goal 
and chooses among them, while 
instinct sees only one direct way or, 
to put it more accurately, does not 
see the way at all, but goes ahead 
and acts. A bee builds its cell or 
hive. We see many possible ways of 
building it and admire the fact that 
the bee chooses the simplest and the 
most. expedient. But the somnam- 
bulary instinct of fhe bee does not 
see the variety of possibilities: he 
acts in one direct stroke. 

Both these two ways in which the 
vital impetus of creative energy has 
developed have advantages and dis- 
advantages. Intelligence is not so 
direct and certain as instinct, but it 
is flexible and able to adapt itself to 
different situations. 

That Bergson treated man in a 
. certain way as a peculiar species of 
animal was the essence of the critic- 
ism brought forward against him by 
philosophers who endeavoured to 
show that there was no place in his 
system for ethics or religion. Berg- 
son himself, it is true, did not touch 
upon these questions in his books. 
Only recently he published a book 
dedicated to these problems—The 
Two Sources of Morality and 
Religion. I want to examime the 
question of whether he succeeded in 
this book in establishing ethics and 
religion on the suppositions of his 
teaching. 

Now there is one pcint to which 
I would like to draw your attention 
from the first. The argument 
against Bergson is that he sees man 
only as a biological entity. But 
Bergsori succeeded in showing 
through his: system that man him- 
self can lift himself above the com- 
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mard of “ bios”, of life, that he can 
circamvent the intention of nature 
and thus become a human being. 
Man has outwitted nature. Nature, 
for example, intended that man 
sould beget man endlessly ; she took 
the most minute precautions to 
ensire the preservation of the species 
by the multiplication of individuals ; 
herce she had not foreseen, when 
bes-owing intelligence upon us, that 
intelligence would at once find a 
way of divorcing the sexual act from 
its consequences, and, as Bergson 
puts it, that man might refrain from 
reaping without foregoing the- plea- 
sure of sowing. This example shows 
thet intelligence, which was from the 
first destined to be a servant of phy- 
sical life in the same way that in- 
scinct is, freed itself from this bond- 
age. Man betrayed nature, and Berg- 
son makes use of this betrayal in 
order to free his own system from the 
bondage of a purely biological aspect 
ani to add to his system a higher 
type of ethics and metaphysics which 
is not quite in harmony with the 
fundamentals or, at least, does not 
Ge-ive from them. By betraying the 
command of physical life we fulfil a 
higher order : we create morals and 
religion. 

There are, according to Bergson, 
two kinds of morals and of religion, 
one born of biological necessities and 
ome born through this revolution 
against the order of life. This dif- 
ferentiation is the most interesting 
pcint in Bergsons new system. 
From the biological point of view 
human society resembles the hive and 
the ant-hill. There is a social 
instinct which unites the elements of 
human society by invisible ties. 
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Vainly do we try to imagine an 
individual cut off from all social 
life. Robinson Crusoe on his island 
remains in contact with other men, 
for the manufactured goods which he 
saved from the wreck and without 
which he could not have survived 
kept him within the bounds of civil- 
ization and consequently within 
those of society. He drew energy 
from the society to which he 
remained attached. Bergson men- 
tions Kipling’s Forest Officer in 
Many Inventions alone in his 
bungalow in the heart of the Indian 
wilderness, who dresses every evening 
for dinner to preserve his self-respect 
in his isolation. Connection with 
society and obedience to its com- 
mands are a biological necessity for 
the individual. But the morals 
emanating from this necessity are 
confined to a closed society. Our 
societies resemble in this respect the 
ant-hill or the bee-hive. Their 
essential characteristic is to include a 
certain number of individuals and 
to exclude others. Nature in making 
man a social animal intended that 
this solidarity should be very tlose. 
The social instinct which is the basis 
of social obligations always has in 
view a closed society, however large ; 
it is not concerned with humanity. 
The group should be closely united, 
but between group and group there 
should be virtual hostility. Between 
the group, however big, and human- 
ity lies the whole distance from the 
finite to the infinite. From the 
purely biological poimt of view, the 
attachment to an open society, to 
humanity as a whole, is an act of 
treason. 

But we have already seen that man 
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is a traitor to the commands of 
physical life. Of all the creatures 
that live in society, man alone can 
swerve from the social line designed 
by life. He can do it by giving way 
to selfish preoccupations—no bee or 
ant could do it; he can do it by a 
leap forward from the closed society 
to open society. I say a leap. It is not 
by expanding our narrower feelings 
that we can embrace humanity. A 
new creative effort is necessary to » 
create a new, an absolute morality. 
In all times there have arisen excep- 
tional individual men who have 
created this morality against the bio- 
logical morality of the closed society. 
It is a difference in kind, and not 
merely in degree, between the bio- 
logical morality with which we have 
been dealing up to now and this 
absolute morality. Biological morals 
spring up from necessities of life; 
their generality consists in the uni- 
versal acceptance of a law ordained 
by nature. They can be reduced to 
impersonal formule. The absolute 
morality, on the contrary, is 
incarnate in a person who dares to 
leap from the known and familiar, 
the closed society, into the unknown 
universal humanity. The generality 
of this absolute morality consists in 
a common imitation of a model, a 
great moral personality. Bergson re- 
calis the tone and accents of the 
Prophets of Israel. It is their voice 
we hear when 2 great injustice has 
been done and condoned. From the 
depths of the centuries they raise 
their protest. They imparted to just- 
ice the violently imperative character 
which it has kept and which it has 
since stamped on a substance grown 
infinitely more extensive. But these 
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extensions did not occur spontane- 
ously either. On each one of them 
a competent historian could put a 
proper name. Each step in the 
development from the closed to the 
open society was a creation, and 
indeed the door will ever stand open 
to fresh creations. 

Whereas natural obligation is a 
propulsive force of nature, complete 
and perfect morality has the effect of 
an appeal of a great master. We all, 
at those momentous hours when our 
usual maxims of conduct prescribed 
by the ethics of closed society strike 
us as inadequate, wonder what such 
and such an one whom we recognize 
as a model personality would have 
expected of us under the circum- 
stances. That is why it 1s compar- 
atively easy to formulate the first 
morality imposed by rature itselt, 
but not the second which is the ex- 
pression of a living personality. 

The passage from the closed 
society to the open is due to Judaism 
and Christianity ; it has not been 
brought about by mere philosophy. 
Philosophers have skirted around it, 
touched it and yet missed it. Plato 
certainly includes the idea of man 
among the transcendent ideas. 
From this it was but one step to the 
idea that all men as human beings 
were of equal worth and that the 
common essence conferred on them 
the same fundamental rights. But 
the step was not taken by Plato ; sla- 
very was not condemned. Foreign- 
ers, being barbarians, could claim 
no right. The leap was made by 
Judaism and Christianity out of a 
new feeling, which burst open the 
boundaries of the closed society. 

But the “clan moral ” of the closed 
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society continued. We need only 
think of what happens in time of 
war. Murder and pillage and 
perfidy, cheating and lying, not only 
become lawful but are actually 
considered praiseworthy. Would 
this be possible, would the trans- 
formation take place so easily and so 
generally, if there were not deep 
within our soul the principle of the 
closed society, of the biological 
morality overrulirg the feeble begin- 
nings of a higher morality? This 
new anti-biological morality is only 
in its beginnings. 

In the same manner as Bergson 
thus discerns two kinds of morality, 
so he discerns two kinds of religion. 
Taere is a biological or, as Bergson 
puts it, a static religion, as there is 
the biological morality of the closed 
scciety. What is the biological 
function of religion? Bergson re- 
minds us that it is towards an 
expression of intelligence that the 
vital impulse of the vertebrate tends, 
man being the culminating point of 
this development. But intelligence 
is a dangerous gift. What would 
happen to human society if the 
icdividual under the influence of his 
intelligence would cease to perform 
the duties of society imposed on him 
by nature? Society must first of all 
be able to maintain itself. And here 
again is the great danger of a revolt 
of human intelligence. It is con- 
nected with man’s knowledge about 
death, Animals do not know that 
they must die; they do not realize 
that they are bound to die a natural 
death if they do not die a violent one. 
But man knows he will die. All 
other living creatures, clinging to life, 
are simply carried along by its 
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impetus. But with human intel- 
ligence reflection also appears. 

The thought of death must slow 
down in man the movement of life. 
The certainty of death arising at the 
same time as reflection runs counter 
„to nature’s intention. Nature, then, 
“looks as if she is going to stumble 
over this obstacle of intelligence. 
But she recovers herself at once. To 
the idea of inevitable death she 
opposes the image of a continuation 
of life after death. This idea, flung 
by her into the field of intelligence 
where the idea of death has just 
become installed, straightens every- 
_ thing out again. Religion in this 
biological sense is a defensive reac- 
tion of nature against the represent- 
ation by intelligence of the inevit- 
ability of death. 

If intelligence, as we have just seen, 
now threatens to break up the will to 
live and to beget children, who will 
-be, aS man premeditates, children 
of death, there must be a counter- 
poise, at these points, to intelligence. 
That is the rôle of the myth-making 
faculty which Bergson ascribes to 
religion. Since intelligence work’ on 
representation, this faculty will call 
up imaginary representations which 
will hold their own against the 
representations of a sad and 
intolerable reality and will succeed, 
through the agency of intelligence 
itself, in counteracting the work of 
intelligence. This is the task of the 
myth-making faculty of religion. It 
brings added strength to the in- 
dividual, it strengthens his will to 
- live and to preserve the species by 
the multiplication of individuals. 
At a point when there was a danger 
that man would outwit nature 
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through his intelligence, nature finds 
a way to outwit man’s intelligence 
through his myth-making faculty. 
Its rôle is to elaborate that religion 
we have been considering, a religion 
with a pure biological function. 
Bergson calls it static religion—a 
very inappropriate terminology. He 
says himself that he would call it 
natural religion if that term were not 
already used in another sense. It is 
a natural religion in the sense that 
it is a defensive reaction of nature 
against what might be depressing for 
the individual and might disintegrate 
society, when the exercise of intelli- 
gence revealed the certainty of death. 
Precisely because intelligence is a 
successful creation of nature no less 
than is imstinct in the other line of 
the development of life, it could not 
be posited without an accompanying . 
tendency to eliminate any obstacle to 
the production of its full effect. 
Religion in its function of a static: 
biological religion restores the balance 
by its myth about a life after death, 
brings peace and counteracts the 
elements of disquiet and weakness 
entailed in the application of intel- 
ligence to life. The unrest of 
intelligence and the myth-making 
faculty of religion counteract and 
nullify each other. As a result of 
this natural function, man surrounds 
himself with phantasmic beings of 
his own creation, living a life akin to 
his own on a higher plane, but bound 
up with his own life, beings which 
are helpful, consoling, comforting. 
This explanation of religion is not 
new, as Bergson himself takes pains 
to declare. But it is a mistake to 
believe that such biological require- 
ments.as these are able to explain 
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the whole phenomenon of religion. 
Beyond biological or static religion 
there is what Bergson calls dynamic 
religion, the religion of the mystic. 
Bergson explains it in the following 
way : The substance of the world, 
the great current of creative energy 
which created the world in its dif- 
ferent lines of development, 13 
precipitated into matter, but is 
at the same time stSpped by matter, 
growing stiff and torpid within the 
husks and shells of matter, if I may 
use the expression common to Jewish 
mystics. Bergson does not know 
the Jewish mystics’ theory of the 
“klipah ”, the “busk”, as resistant 
to the sparks of the Holy Ghost 
spread in the world, but he comes 
very near to it. The results of this 
process of stiffening the current of 
creative energy are the species and 
individuals created. The vital 
impetus—élan vifal—and matter are 
thus complementary aspects of 
creation, life owing its subdivisions 
into distinct beings to the 
matter it traverses, The potential- 
ities which life, or the vital impetus, 
bears within it, realize as much as 
the spatiality of the matter which 
displays them permits. Our planet 
was, in Bergson’s view, ill-adapted 
to favour lifes impetus. The ori- 
ginal impulsion had therefore to split 
into divergent lines of evolutionary 
progress—instinct and intelligence. 
But can we rise above ourselves 
sufficiently to discover the current of 
life beyond the boundaries imposed 
on it by matter, beyond the splitting 
caused through the pressure ol 
spatiality ? Bergson in his previous 
works sought the way to the unity 
beyond the dualism of instinct anc 


inteligence through reflection and 
reaprning only. Now he thinks that 
he has found the way to the source 
of 2nergy and life through direct 
experience. It is the experience of 
the mystic, the experience of dynamic 
as opposed to static religion which 


shows the way. Mysticism to Berg- . - 


son is far more than a meré fervent 
faith or an imaginative form such 
as traditional religion is capable of 
assuming in passionate souls. 
Dy-tamic religion or mysticism, while 
assimilating as much as it can from 
static and traditional religion, turning 
to the latter for confirmation and 
borrowing its language, still possesses 
an original content, drawn straight 
from the very well-spring of religion, 
nar, of life itself. Mystic experience 
is <o Bergson a continuation of the 
reasoning which led him to the 
doctrine of the vital impetus as the 
essence of the world. The final state 
of the mystic soul, a state of unmixed 
joy, lying beyond pleasure and pain, 
is che identification of the individual 
soul with the source of life, the 
“ ital impetus”, a participation of 
men’in the divine essence. 

Dynamic religion is the victory of 
the source of life over the individual 
stiffened form it took in materializ- 
ing into matter. The mystic is carried 
to the roots of his being, and thus 
to the very principle of life itself. 
To him the universe is the mere 
visible and tangible aspect of the 
creative emotion or, as Bergson puts 
it now in the language of religion, 
the visible and tangible aspect of love 
and of the need of loving. The 
universe is the appearance of living 
creatures in which the creative 
eriction finds its complement: on our 
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earth and probably on other planets. 
Creation appears to the mystic as 
God undertaking to create that He 
may have, beside Himself, beings 
worthy of his love. The mystic finds 
the way to associate and unite him- 
self with this creative love. 

But are we allowed to trust to the 
experience of the mystic -without 
being able to verify for ourselves his 
individual experience? Is it not 
alleged that these experiences of the 
mystics are exceptional and cannot 
be verified by the ordinary man ? 
Bergson replies: It is by no means 
certain that a scientific experiment 
or an observation recorded by science 
can always be repeated or verified. 
In the days when Central Africa was 
a terra incognita, geography trusted 
to the account of one single explorer, 
if his honesty and competence seemed 
to be above suspicion. The route of 
Livingstone’s journeys appeared for 
a long time on the maps and atlases. 
It is true that verification was 
potentially, if not actually, feasible 
and that other travellers could go, see 
and verify if they liked. But the 
mystic too has gone on a joutney 
that others can potentially, if 
not actually, undertake; and those 
who are actually capable of doing 
so are at least as many as those who 
possess the daring and the energy of 
a Stanley setting out to find Living- 
stone. Further. besides the souls 
capable of following the mystic way 
to the very end, there are many who 
go at least part of the way and take 
a few steps, either by an effort of 
will or from a natural disposition, 
and all those generally agree among 
themselves. The path followed is 
the same, even admitting that 
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the stopping-places by the way are at 
different intervals. It has in any 
case the same terminal point. In 
the descriptions of the final state we 
find the same expressions, the same 
image, the same comparisons, 
although the authors are generally 
unknown to each other. 

That is Bergson’s way to an 
absolute, dynamic religion. 

I have analysed Bergson’s theory 
of morality and religion as object- 
ively as possible. May I add a few 
words of criticism ? I return to the 
question raised at the beginning. If 
we look upon man as a biological 
creature only, as a sort of animal— 
and it makes no difference from a 
fundamental point of view if it is an 
animal endowed with instinct like the 
bee or with intelligence like man— 
are a morality and a religion pos- 
sible? The interesting point in 
Bergson’s theory is that absolute 
morality is produced by a betrayal 
by man of his natural obligations 
confined to a closed society. It is, 
so to speak, an inconsistency of 
nature which produces the absolute 
morality. I wonder if this inconsist- 
ency is due to nature or to Bergson’s 
own system, I am not sure whether 
man betrayed nature while leaping 
from the closed to the open society 
or whether Bergson betrayed his 
system while building a higher store 
of an absolute and even an anti- 
biological system of ethics on a con- 
ception of man as a purely biological 
creature. Bergson’s new system shows 
that his starting-point was too nar- 
row. We cannot understand the mor- 
ality of man with his imperative will, 
his determination to change the 
world, as long as we conceive of man 
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as an animal, even as the culminat- 
ing development of animals. A bio- 
logical conception of man has surely 
great merits and may open for us 
new gates of understanding of the 
behaviour of man; but it cannot 
serve as a basis for a morality when 
only through a “betrayal” can the 
way of development be found from 
the homo sapiens as a species of 
animal to man as directed by morals 
and religion. 

And as for Bergson's theory of 
religion, its culmination is the mys- 
tics self-identification with the 
energy that creates the world. Now 
here again we find in man a poten- 
tiality never found in an amimal. 
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Bergson himself admits : “ No doubt 
we are here going beyond the conclu- 
sions we reached in Creative Evolu- 
tion.” It is true he adds : “ We want- 
ed to keep as close as possible to 
facts. We stated nothing that could 
not in time be confirmed by the tests 
of biology.” But, I would ask, ts 
rot Bergson’s explanation of the 
experience of the mystic identical 
with the words of the serpent in 
Genesis : “ You will be like God” ? 
And does not such a conception of 
man as potentially identical with 
God necessitate a thorough revision of 
a philosophy which saw man only as 
the culminating point of the 
development of animals ? 


Huco BERGMANN 


Why is it the European assumes that he and his civilization are superior to 
anything in the Orient? Through ignorance chiefly, and then through confidence 


in the artillery. 
organisation, ) 


(There is more in it than that, but not much more than factory 
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[The writer, Major Harding de Fonblanque Cox, LL.B., describes in the 
following article, extracted from his forthcoming book Fringes of Philosophy, his 
own psychic experience and relates it to that described in The Sunday Express some 
years ago by Mr. William Gerhardi. Mr, Gerhardi narrated how he was, on five 
occasions, objectively conscious while his physical body lay asleep and how he was 
able to travel a little in the vicinity of where it lay. Such an experience can be 
understood rationally only when the existence of the linga sarira or astral body is 
admitted. We refer interested readers to an article “Ghosts and Astral Bodies” 


in The Theosophical Movement, Vol. V, p. 37.—Ebs.] 


On the 21st of October 1934 there 
appeared in a popular Sunday paper 
an article by William Gerhardi which 
immediately enchained my earnest 
attention. For the weird experiences 
which the writer therein recounts 
have a distinct bearing upon what I 
take to be rare, if not abnormal, in- 
flictions which, from time to time and 
at irregular intervals, have befallen 
me and which none of my friends who 
are supposed to be possessed of 
erudite professional knowledge in the 
fields of medicine, therapeutics, 
biology and physical and psychical 
investigations, have been able to 
identify and account for——-much less 
to diagnose. 

The nearest a certain highly placed 
physician of the Harley Street brand 
could approach to a solution—in the 
least degree satisfactory to my own 
estimate of the trouble—was to sug- 
gest that the phenomena attending 
these attacks seemed to point to a 
minor form of catalepsy (which 
might be described as “ pseudo- 
catalepsy ”)—in the same way that 
a certain form of dyspepsia which 
produces symptoms of heart trouble 
is sometimes alluded to as “ pseudo- 
angina ”. 

I must also premise that Gerhardi’s 
allusion to kts experiences as being 


supernatural “leaves me cold”! 
Supernormal they—like my own— 
undoubtedly are ; but I see no reason 
why the axioms of “Cause and 
Effect” should be abandoned just 
because no lucid explanation of the 
phenomena is immediately available. 

Well, here is an epitome of my 
own symptoms and sensations :— 

I have been afflicted—for many 
years past—with a form of inertia 
suggestive of “sleepy-sickness”’, 
which obtrudes itself whenever I 
take up a book or a newspaper with 
the intention of enjoying the “ story ” 
or the information which either 
affords ; no matter how interested in 
the context of either I may be at the 
outset, I cannot continue to read 
more than a page or two of the one 
or a full column of the other without 
suddenly passing into a deep sleep ; 
generally dreaming vividly, but 
sometimes having no subsequent 
memory of any subconscious activity 
which may have supervened. 

As a rule I wake up automatically, 
or am aroused by some demonstra- 
tion that takes place in the vicinity 
of my unsought siesta. 

In either case, my return to 
consciousness is instantaneous. At 
once I am in possession of my full 
faculties, without any reactions of 
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drowsiness or headache. But it is 
not always so! 

From time to time—and at long 
intervals—I wake up, or imagine 
that I have done so! I get up to 
fetch a book or a paper, to write a 
letter, or even with the intention of 
leaving the room. The intention is 
never carried into effect. 

In the first or the second case I 
find, on returning to the chair or sofa 
upon which J had yielded to the 
seductions of a persistent “ Mor- 
pheus ”, that I had not in fact moved 
from it, nor have I in my hand the 
newspaper or other object which I 
zad intended to fetch when, as I had 
imagined, I aros2 from the said chair 
or sofa upon which, to my intense 
amazement, I now find I am still 
prone and imert. 

My eyes are open: I look at the 
clock and note the time. A club 
friend, or waiter, or—when at home 
—one of my family, comes in, looks 
at me and, being benigniv reluctant 
to wake me up, passes on without 
comment and leaves the room. 

Again I rise—or imagine that I do 
so—and again I find that I have 
not moved an inch. Ii reclining at 
full length on a sofa or in an 
armehair with my feet on another 
one or on a high stool, I can see my 
feet. I attempt to move them 
to the ground, and am confident that 
I have done so; but no, there they 
are! They have not stirred the 
fraction of an inch. If my feet have 
not been originally in a raised 
position, but if my hands are resting 
on the arms o? the chair, a similar 
attempt to move them meets 
with a similar result. Now I am 
growing anxious! I am determined 
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to wake up normally, so I concen- 


trate strenuously upon the endeavour 


to dc so! 

This mental strain is exceedingly 
cscressing. At intervals I essay to 
rat my endeavours to regain 
cortrol over my physical powers of 
act.on; but in vain ! 

Then I bethink me that if I allow 
myself to fall back into peaceful 
slum er, I shall, in due course, wake 
up automatically and normally. 
Easier “ thought” than done! 

Then, all of a sudden, there is some 
diversion: I am spoken to or there 
i a noise, such as the slamming of 
a door, and instantaneously I am 
fully awake! I spring to my feet 
eacily and without any trace of my 
erstwhile abnormal inertia, or any 
unpl2asant reactionary or nervous 
sensations whatever. 

Now although Gerhardi’s experi- 
ences, as meticulously described in 
zhe article to which I have alluded, 
are infinitely more startling and far- 
ceaching than those which I have 
esccibed, I feel confident that there 
-s a distinct connection between their 
respective origins, import and devel- 
Dpments, and that mine can be 
regarded as undeveloped phenomena 
which, im Gerhardi’s case, have 
provided such startling revelations. 

For the moment, leaving his 
description of the strange bodily 
exaltation whereby he was able to see 
hemself asleep whilst being conscious 
of occupying a separate and ethereal 
position remote therefrom, I would 
“saar-mark”’ the fact that though 
hss imagined physical movements 
and my own were practically 
icentical, Gerhardi, in the state which 
he emphatically states was not g 
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dream or the phantasmagoria of 
ordinary subconscious demonstra- 
tions, was able to pass out of the 
room where his physical “corpus” 
lay—or was “ pushed through” a 
door (which he could not himself 
open) by some hidden and irresistible 
force. I, in my “ pseudo-cataleptic ” 
state Gf such it can be called), have 
never passed from the room in which 
my abnormal slumber takes place, 
and, although I am able to see my 
feet or my legs in a cataleptic or 
paralytic state of complete inertia, 
I have never been able to gaze upon 
the whole of my body whilst in 
thrall of the infliction—as Gerhardi 
professes to have done. 

Nevertheless it is possible that 
when I am thus temporarily 
“paralysed ” it may be my “ Aura” 
(or Astral Entity) which leaves the 
inert Hesh and essays to carry out 
some unspoken mental desire, such 
as the fetching of a newspaper from 
a remote corner of the room. 

Now if I were to find, on regain- 
ing my normal activity, an evening 
paper at my feet which was not 
there before I fell asleep, such would 
afford a most intriguing subject for 
occult speculation; for it would 
undoubtedly suggest that whilst I 
lay inert and only semi-conscious, 
my “Aura” had actually fetched 
the paper and, after bringing it to 
its fleshly “alter ego”, had dropped 
it and had gazed upon the latter. 

But there is no profit or satisfac- 
tion in bringing “ifs” and “ands” 
into such considerations as are to- 
ward. No such paper was there ! 

At times (but very infrequently) 
I have dreamed that I was looking 
at my own corporeal form dead or 
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asleep ; but when I awaken I never 
for a moment imagine that it was 
anything but a rather eerie dream ; 
moreover, I recall that during its 
unfolding I was quite unaware that 
the occurrence denoted anything out 
of the ordinary ; so that all the time 
I felt quite complacent. 

The very unpleasant habit (if 
“habit” it be, and not some 
inherent physica or cerebral weak- 
ness) of unwillingly and unwittingly 
falling asleep whilst reading or 
writing is, evidently, hereditary, 
for my father was similarly afflicted ; 
which fact provided his loving 
relations, singly and collectively, 
with food for unseemly mirth. An 
evening came when he failed to 
awaken, and our mirth was drowned 
in tears. 

Gerhardi says that so positive is 
he that these visitations, which he 
has suffered on more than one 
occasion, are not dreams or anything 
like dreams that “ If the whole world 
united in telling me that it was a 
dream, I would remain un- 
convinced!” This is a declaration 
of hidebound certitude (which I can 
readily understand and endorse) in 
connection with my own abnormal 
obsessions ; though the latter are far 
less amazing and mystifying in their 
details than are his. 

There is no question of my 
experiences in this direction being 
prompted by reading Gerhardi’s 
amazing screed, for the simple but 
all-sufficient reason that they “ came 
upon” me, and were duly registered, 
long before his article appeared. in 
fact, although I am unable to recall 
the exact date of the first occasion 
of their occurrence, it must have 
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been when I was in my “ thirties” ; 
nor can I, with any approximate 
accuracy, even guess at the spaces 
of time which elapsed between 
attacks. I only know that such 
were exceedingly irregular, a hiatus 
of several years often intervening in 
some cases ; whereas, in others, the 
recurrences followed ccmparatively 
closely upon each other's elusive 
trail. ° 

By the end of 1933 I had had 
only one such during that year, and 
that was in August; since then, I 
have been immune; but I am not 
inclined to indulge in the traditional 
triumphant requiem of assuming 
Brer Fox’s demise “with a whoop” 
before I am quit of the “ arboreus 
shades” of the covert! (Pray 
pardon the sporting metaphor of a 
one-time M.F.H.) 

Like myself, Gerhardi was greatly 
struck by Gerald Heard’s most 
interesting article in the same paper 
(the fifth of a series entitled “ What 
Happens When You Die”) which 
had been published during the 
foregoing September. 

The account of how the “aura” 
of dying creatures of various grades 
of evolutionary processes was 
unexpectedly revealed by photo- 
graphy—at the moment when the 
last “electron” to leave the cell to 
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whith it had been attached 
“ exploded ”, annotating the complete 


severence of “Life” (Soul) and the 
exact fraction of a moment when 
Dect: was thus fully established, 
thongh to all appearances it had 
taken place an inestimable but. 
infinitesimal space of time prior to 
such “explosion ”—reveals an amaz- 
ing advance in scientific, psycho- 
logizal and physical investigation. 

I= will be remembered by all who 
hav2 read Gerald Heard’s enthral- 
ling revelations (and those who 
have not most certainly should lose 
no lime in remedying the omission) 
tha: quite unexpectedly (to be exact, 
in 14 cases out of 50), contempor- 
anesusly with the “explosion” of 
the said electron there appeared in 
the misty vacuurn, which had been 
purposely prepared, a nebulous, 
yet easily recognisable simulacrum 
or zura of the dead body that lay im- 
mediately beneath it, from which the 
last spark of life had just departed. 

The natural and inevitable 
conclision was therefore arrived at 
tha: “an astral body” or “ Aura” 
per-ains to all living creatures which 
death releases from their mortal 
coib and, incidentally, that it is due 
to the Law of Cause and Effect and 
the-eZore, though supernormal, not 
supernatural. 


HARDING DE FONBLANQUE Cox 


STUDIES IN SHELLEY 
I—HIS BACKGROUND 


[This is the first of a series of three articles by Miss Katherine Merrill, a 
teacher by profession and a citizen of the United States, on Shelley, ‘ poet, prophet 


and philosopher ”. 


In it she draws the picture of the influences at work upon 
Shelley and the age he lived in—influences both outer and inner. 
Merrill examines in the light of Theosophy, of which she is a student. 


The latter Miss 
The second 


article deals with Shelley’s poetry and the third considers his prose.—-EDs. | 


“The World is my country. To 
do good is my religion”, declared 
Thomas Paine, fearless presenter of 
the Rights of Man. A large group 
of men during the half century 
around the crucial year of 1775 held 
shares in Paine’s country and 
religion. Of this group the English 
poet Shelley was an eager disciple 
and honorable member. With the 
others, too, a victim. Decried and 
almost exiled legally from his family 
and birth-land, he proved the 
universality of his nature.through the 
breadth and depth of his work. Says 
a perceptive writer * :— 

The world he created was not for him 
alone, but for the whole human race. 
The banquet of beauty was spread that 
all men, like a band of brothers, might 
participate...For his subjectivity was 
purely social; in this, as in much, else, 
Shelley was a pure Platonist....He took 
the whole of humanity inta his embrace. 
He was humanity-intoxicated. His gospel 
of love knew no difference of race, creed 
or talent. 


Plato was an Initiate into the 
Mysteries of Greece, which were 
expressions of the ancient Wisdom- 
Religion of India; and he taught 
many of the ideas that again 
prevailed in the Western world a 
century and a half ago—prevailed 
in a measure because of the very 


study of Plato himself. Indeed, the 
writer of the comment just cited 
unconsciously placed Shelley in the 
van of the late eighteenth-century 
section of the great world-movement 
known as Theosophical. Little 
acquainted with his fellow-travellers 
on that path, pathetically ignorant 
of his and their relation to Those 
behind the scene, and utterly 
unaware of the real nature and 
positive operation of the Influence 
constantly shed upon men, Shelley 
was, nevertheless, able to “ bear his 
part, while the one Spirit’s plastic 
stress sweeps through the dull dense 
world, compelling there all new 
successions (him .as others) to the 
forms they wear”. (Shelley, Adonais, 
Stanza XLIII. 

This brief passage, although 
Shelley did not know it, tells the 
whole story of evolution as taught 
by Theosophy—each individual 
carrying his own share, while the 
great unitive unfolding Power moulds 
the whole of Nature through count- 
less forms and the experiences which 
these bring into harmony with Itself. 

To view Shelley in the light 
of the Esoteric Philosophy it is 
necessary, to glean what few 
hints one may of the process in 


* P. M. Buck, Social Forces in Modern Literature, pp. 219, 243, 
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him oi reincarnation. Net to recall 
that his period was pert of the 
fifteen-hundred-year-cycle of reap- 
pearance for old Greeks, Platonists 
and Neo-Platonists, is to fail to see 
the real nature of the collective 
higher human spirit of tke time. 
And to reject this element of interpre- 
tation for the individual nan might 
leave one blind to th= original 
expression in Shelley himseli of the 
important ideas set forth by various 
European philosophers, especially the 
French and the Engish, just 
preceding him. For even a study of 
his school period, though t> te found 
only in fragmentary records, shows 
that he was not to be merely a 
borrower of the prevalent philo- 
sophy. Rather, it is judscicus and 
indeed unavoidable to account for the 
exalted fervour and power of his 
production—to account, for example, 
for the noteworthy passage just 
quoted from Adoenats—by recogniz- 
ing that he was an additional and 
largely an independent expounder of 
what came to him, not ony through 
the thinkers just before him, but also 
through egoic transmissior from his 
own past. 

True, indeed, Shelley did not have 
an intelligent familiarty with 
reincarnation as a doctrine, yet even 
in boyhood he was deeply concerned 
with the two aspects of iz be could 
know about. The Before Birth and 
the After Death even then beat upon 
his heart, driving him to pursue 
“hopes of high talx with the depart- 
ed dead”. And preéxistence was a 
concept he met with in Plato as well 
as in Wordsworth. The mere title 
of Wordsworth’s Intimaticns of Im- 
mortality from the Recol-ecttons of 
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Early Childhood, falling like a bright 
star into the darkness of usual Eng- 
lish thought, was enough to make 
Shelley meditate on his own experi- 
ence and its mysteries. Such puzzled 
notions as he could reach, such 
breoding efforts, and his reading of 
Plato, led to a remarkable incident in 
his later youth at Oxford. Meeting a 
young mother with her infant, he 
suddenly cried : 

“Will your baby tell us anything 
about preéxistence, madam? ”’ 

“ He cannot speak”’, said the mother 
seriously. 

“,..Eut, surely, the babe can speak 
if he will. He cannot have forgotten 
entirely the use of speech in so short a 
time...” Shelley sighed deeply. “ How 
provokingly close are these new-born 
babes !...but it ig none the less certain, 
notwithstanding the cunning attempts to 
conceal the truth, that all knowledge is 
reminiscence. 

“We call reminiscence the 
memoru of the soul”, says H. P. 
Blavatsky. 


And it is this memory which gives 
the assurance to almost every human 
being, whether he understands it or not, 
of his raving lived before and having 
to livé again. 

Reincarnation accounts also, of 
course, for many of the otherwise 
hardly explainable weaknesses in 
Shelley's nature and follies in his out- 
ward life. Biographers patiently 
record these without any real 
perception of their bearing. A 
student of the Wisdom-Religion 
recognizes them as the working of 
skandhaic remains, or karmic results 
of previous action, and yet he may 
not find them of special interest ; 
because too extraordinary proofs are 
given by this Ego of its past victories 
and spiritual attainments. The egoic 
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overflow of these achievements into 
the activities of the known incar- 
nation is perceived by theosophic 
receptivity as a fact, though common 
sense prevents more than a bare 
statement of it. Yet, even so, it is 
an electric torch on the road of the 
commentator, explaining several 
further facts ; namely, that this poet’s 
work—-which was ended by death 
when he was only thirty years 
old—manifests very wide experience 
in life and soul; that, therefore, it 
has a corresponding range of philo- 
sophic and historic values; and, 
further, that it nevertheless centres all 
in a single supreme humanitarian 
ideal. A variety of noble earth-lives 
gives such a result. Nothing else 
can. 

Though the inner egoic breadth 
can be only dimly sensed, the outer 
range, that of his known life, may be 
more fully traced. It is possible to 
state some of these philosophic and 
historic values—to indicate partly 
what in the immediate past reached 
a literary focus in the output of 
Shelley. 

The eighteenth century in Eûrope 
was a time of decaying idols and 
reappearing ideals. The social 
standards and the political methods 
of the Bourbon monarchs dominated 
Europe in general, though England 
remained measurably free from them. 
The French monarchical tastes and 
policies contained, through their 
inherent selfishness, the germs of a 
rapid down-growth in France into 
dissolution of the existing order. The 
gréat idol called the Divine Right of 
Kings began to be condemned early 
in the century and throughout its 
middle years was openly repudiated 


by social philosophers. Repudiation 
of divine rights in monarchy was 
accompanied by attacks on many 
other firmly established idols in both 
church and state. The mind of the 
mid-century was full of political and 
religious agitation. Destructive and 
creative processes went on together. 
Thought was indeed struggling to be 
free; and in such conditions the 
Theosophical Movement is ever 
active and effective. With it are 
necessarily associated its great 
Inspirers and Guardians, the Adepts 
of the East. 

At that time, the Adept 
most active and important in the 
West was known in his personality 
as the Comte de St. Germain. He 
was prominent both as a scientist and 
a statesman. He and a few 
associate Adepts worked among rulers 
and upper classes in several countries 
and received much attention ; but the 
general mind was too fast shut to 
permit an effective transfer of 
influence from the Great Lodge 
except to individuals. The aim of 
the Adepts was: twofold—--to instil 
into the rising political and religious 
thought the feeling and purpose of 
Brotherhood; to make the world 
wiser and happier ; and to guide the 
awakening scientific intellect to reach 
beyond the material envelope of 
Nature into the realms, untouched by 
science, of the astral-physical, the 
psychic and the spiritual. State- 
ments published by H. P. Blavatsky 
give proof of both these aims. Also, 
St. Germain “prophesied before” 
the French Kings and the Queen. 

What could those prophesies have 
concerned except the coming of the 
new-called French Revolution? 
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What in generel could hare been the 
messages of sich an Ad2pi to the 
rulers and cniefs of th: Western 
world except dleas for more sane, 
broad, humare efforts ard methods 
in every department of life: And in 
later times, wien pleas and inspir- 
ation had proved largely ineffective, 
what could hi; massages h2ve become 
but statements and warnings of the 
certain devastation, urless they, 
rulers and caiefs, quick; dropped 
their policies >f royal and national 
selfishness, transkirmed their motives 
by genuine urtheoretical -=scognition 
of the value of every human being— 
unless they leerred more <f the true 
inner nature of man, and perceived 
their own dues as servitors of all 
mankind. In America, imd2ed, under 
the leadership of several sreat states- 
men, the Adept impulsioas met with 
some worthy response im the form- 
ation of the Republic of the United 
States. But :n Europe rot one of 
those rulers directly appezled to by 
the Adepts proved capahe of follow- 
ing in a large way the gucance offer- 
ed, and the European wo-ld reeled on 
into its debauch of destruction and 
anarchy. 

Yet, even chere, the Influence of 
the Great Lccge could noz be wasted. 
It bore a riod barvest in the works 
of some metaphysical philosophers 
and also of saverel French and 
English writers concerned with 
important practical cuestions of 
government, religion nd politics. 
The leaders o: thouzht in France 
were the well-known three—Voltaire, 
Diderot anc Rousseau. These three 
men were all materialists, yet they 
were all ardent liberais and phil- 
anthropists, ell denounces of govern- 
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mertal tyranny and especially of re- 
ligious intolerance, bigotry and 
fanaticism. Rousseau, like the 
others, applied in many directions 
his purpose “to set all the powers of 
his sow to smash the fetters of 
opinion”. Diderot exclaimed :— 

‘The tyranny of the priest and the mon- 
arch is written all over the history of the 
werd. Religious enthusiasm drives men 
mad with hatred and can do no good to 
morals...The Christian God, as devel- 
oped by theologians, is a fiend. ..the 
terrible ravages religion has caused and 
will cause...the most violent (inter) 
national hatreds. ..in the same country 
divisions rarely suppressed without the 
shelding of blood...in society and the 
family the most lasting hatreds. 

Voltaire made his fight concrete 
and dramatic. For example, in a 
Sipposed vision a spirit, showing him 
vast heaps of human remains, thus 
answers his wonder :— 


* These are the bones of the Christians 
who have cut one another’s throats 
cyer metaphysical disputes. They are 
divided into several mounds of four 
centuries each. A single mound would 
have reached way up to heaven.” 

‘What!”, I cried, “brothers have 
treated their brothers thus,—and I have 
the misfortune to belong to this brother- 
hood |” 

“Here”, said the spirt, “are the 
remains of twelve million Americans 
kiled in their native land because they 
hed not been baptised.” __ 

In England also there were 
recipients of influence from Adepts. 
Chief among these was Thomas 
Paine. Paire may have been aided 
by the French writings, but he had 
within himself and his national 
trought-inheritance vigorous im- 
pulses of liberalism, and needed little 
more to lift him into openness to the 
Adepts’ infuence. He found his 
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place of action among the English 
Colonies in America, and made there 
his great contribution to liberty. It 
is well to observe a few instances of 
Paine’s political sanity. In the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man he 
states :-— 


Men are born, and always contunue, 
free and equal in respect of their 
rights... these rights are liberty, prop- 
erty, security, and resistance of 
oppression. The nation is essentially the 
source of all sovereignty...The law 
ought to prohibit only actions hurtful to 
society....No man ought to be molested 
on account of his opinions, not even... 
his religious opinions, provided his 
avowal of them does not disturb the 
public order established by the law. 


Paine’s writings and his political 
services are placed by theosophists 
among the results of the eighteenth- 
century activity of the Great Lodge. 

‘Another important English expres- 
sion of liberal thought was Godwin’s 
Inquiry into the Principles of Polit- 
ical Justice. Godwin was a lesser 
soul than Paine, yet he too was 
altruistic enough to receive from the 
same Source, and he gave valuable 
service. “His book was large a 
compendium of previous English 
and French radical philosophy. It 
became to younger men a Living 
Voice. On Shelley, particularly, it 
was influential. To Godwin, “ mon- 
archy is.’a™species of government 
unavoidábly .. : corrupt”. Perfect- 
ibility of the race was one of his 
tenets ; that if men will raise their 
acts above injustice and impropriety 
to others, vice will disappear; all 
men will follow the principles of pure 
reason, seeing for themselves that 
violence is deplorable, and that calm 
discussion is the only means neces- 
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sary to bring desired changes. 

Contemporary with these thinkers 
in France and England, there was 
also a notable group of philosophers 
in Germany. They were not con- 
cerned with practical government, but 
rather with lofty metaphysics, includ- 
ing the system of Plotinus and other 
neo-Platonists. This revival, too, was 
an effect of Adept influence collateral 
with the Frehch and English 
politico-religious philosophy. Among 
Englishmen, Coleridge particularly 
Was akin’ to these men; and he did 
much, especially through talk, to 
spread the influence of the German 
idealists. Shelley may have owed 
to this reworking of Platonism more 
than has been realized. 

Much indeed has been said about 
Shelley’s debt in the way of subject- 
matter, especially to Godwin. It is 
undeniable that he was a borrower— 
from many sources, in fact ; but not 
by any means because his own cruse 
was empty of oil. Rather, he knew 
intuitively the value of using the light 
or his predecessors. Besides, he did 
not allow his. borrowed lamps to 
grow dim through lack of polishing. 
The debt to Godwin’s book was 
indeed great, yet in his use of it 
Shelley added as much as he took. 
Nor must one fail to see that his 
most characteristic and fruitful 
topics, namely, the natural liberty of 
man, the natural freedom from 
injustice, the necessary struggle to 
regain this natural inherent right, 
and man’s final victory in that 
struggle—these, too, found an unusual 
development even in his early boy- 
hood. As a child of ten at his first 
boarding-school, the prevalence of 
fagging aroused in Shelley a strong 
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instinctive outfaming opposition. 
This boyish form of domineering and 
brutality fired tum to be what he 
always remained—an arcent defender 
of all who underwent persecution. 
‘He grew to feel himsel a sensitive 
register of the sufferings of others. 
“ Me—-who am as a nerve o'er which 
do creep the else unfelt oppressions 
of this earth ”, he exclaimed through 
a character in julian aid Maddalo. 
And in the Hymn te Intellectual 
Beauty, VI, he showed that while 
still a child he had risen from an 
experience of school torture to an 
exalted dedication of h.mself to the 
service of “some uns2en Power”, 
which is the “Spirit of Beauty”, of 
“Love, Hope”. an “awful Loveli- 
ness ”. 

These passages, expressive of his 
early life, give ample evidence, if any 
is needed, of his inherent independ- 
ence in consciousness throughout his 
lifelong battle for liberty. Even 
when, as a schoolboy, he first came 
across Godwin’s Political Justice, he 
was not finding a guidebook so much 
as a confirmation. His boy’s philo- 
sophizing was sudden‘v confronted, 
as it were, by phases of itself in 
maturity. Moreover, though then ac- 
cepting the bock without noticing its 
flaws, Shelley promptly and greatly 
modified within himself its doctrines. 
For into the cool dispassion and 
entire dependence on reason charac- 
teristic of Godwin, Shelley poured his 
own fiery enthustasr. end exalted 
faith. To this he quickly added a 
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profound recognition of Love as the 
chief redemptive power. In later 
ycuth, too, he proved his independ- 
ence of spirit by publicly challenging 
the justice of the court sentence 
against the printer of Paine’s 
Age of Reason; and himself 
distributed as far as he could Paine’s 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
At that same time he was working 
it Ireland for Irish freedom. All 
this was done against rather than 
with the advice of Godwin and other 
{oends. The only fair conclusion 
seems to be that his devotion to 
liberty and his persistent - revolt 
azainst tyranny in government and 
religion were intuitive and self-born 
in Shelley’s own nature. He was far 
less a disciple than a co-worker, a 
colleague and an ardent practitioner. 
Godwin codified the French philo- 
sophy. Shelley enacted it in daily 

l:fe and embodied it in his poetry. 
Can a theosophist, willing to see 
the working of higher natural laws, 
eccustomed to seek causes behind 
effects, ‘contemplate the later 
eighteenth and early nineteenth 
cenfuries in the West and yet reject 
the thought that the Adepts found 
and used all these men as natural 
though partially obstructed channels 
“or Their impartations of Wisdom 
and Compassion to the World? All 
that the West could then bear——far 
more than it has yet assimilated—-was 
actually given it by those eighteenth- 
century Adepts and their spokesmen. 
KATHERINE MERRILL 





NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


INDIAN LOGICIANS 
A STUDY IN INDIAN AND WESTERN PHILOSOPHIZING * 


It is one of the merits of Professor 
~ Chatterjee’s admirable book that he 
enriches his account of the Nydya 
Theory of Knowledge with continuous 
references to parallel systems in 
Western philosophy. It may, then, 
be helpful if, instead of describing his 
book in detail, since it is largely con- 
cerned with technical problems of 
interest only to professional philo- 
sophers, I say something about the 
characteristic differences between 
Indian and modern Western philo- 
sophies which his argument continu- 
ally throws into relief. 

Indian philosophy belongs tradi- 
tionally to what I should call the 
heroic school of philosophizing. 
Affirming the primacy of mind or 
spirit in the universe, it affirms, too, 
that the problems of knowledge and 
existence can be successfully tackled 
by the unaided activities of mind and 
intuition, by reflection, meditation, 
and speculation. The typical Indian 
philosopher encloses himself in his 
study—or should I say his monastery, 
or even his temple ?—reflects ‘upon 
the universe and, setting his specu- 
lative reason. to work, proceeds to 
prove what the universe must of 
necessity be. He does not at any 
point—I am summarizing here a 
familiar Western criticism of the 
heroic method—feel under an obliga- 
tion to check the results of his 
reasoning by taking a look at the 


universe and seeing what it demon- 
strably is ; he does not, that is to say, 
make it his business to supplement 
and verify his ‘conclusions by the 
methods of science. When what he 
has proved that the universe must of 
necessity be is at variance with what 
sense observation and scientific 
experiment show that it demonstrably 
is, his general conclusion seems to 
have been, so much the worse for 
sense observation and science ! 

Proceeding along these lines Indian 
philosophers have with impressive 
unanimity reached certain common 
and distinctive conclusions. The 
universe, they have affirmed, is 
fundamentally mind or spirit. Reality 
is a unity ; it has, that is to say, the 
characteristics of a system rather than 
of an aggregate, and the components 
of that system are not independent 
entities existing each in isolation from 
the rest, but expressions of a funda- 
mental reality which is immanent in 
them. The human soul is such an 
expression, and a particularly direct 
one, being in its fundamental nature 
continuous with the reality of the 
universe which informs it. Thus 
Indian philosophies are typically 
idealist and monist. 

Against this way of thinking the 
modern West brings certain important 
criticisms. Indian systems, Western 
thinkers have affirmed, are in origin 
nothing but the organized expres- 
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sions of wish fulfilments: the mind 
prescribes to the universe what it 
must be instead of taking the trouble 
to find out by obsereztion and 
experiment what it is, enc it does 
this because what it demonstrably is, 
a collection without unifo-mity and a 
sequence without purpose, is intoler- 
able to the spirit of man demanding 
comfort and reassurance in the light 
of his obvious insifnifice-ce in an 
alien universe. Hence ti is no 
accident that the fundamental nature 
of things, as Indian philosophers 
conceive it, should be altcge-her more 
congenial than the obvricus facts; 
should be more friendly to our 
aspirations and more con=c-mable to 
our wishes, and enshrine at the heart 
of things a principle whica is akin 
to the human. Indian philosophies, 
in short, are rationalizazicms of our 
wishes rather than procucts of our 
reason. As Professor Chetzerjee puts 
it, “ the charge is often Leerd against 
Indian philosophy that ifs theories 
are not based on logical reasoning 
but on religious auttority and, 
therefore, they are dogmatic rather 
than critical ”. 

Modern Western phiksaphies, on 
the other hand, have beer pluralistic 
in metaphysics and logical in method. 
They have been willing to take their 
problems one by one ard to suggest 
tentative solutions of isolated ques- 
tions ; they have not, tkat is to say, 
sought to erect systems and they 
have not contended thaz their con- 
clusions were absolute. [t is not 
necessary, they would affirm, to have 
a complete theory of e universe 
in order to reach fruitful results 
in regard to particular parts of it; 
for if the universe is neither a unity 
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nor a system, there is no complete 
theory of it. A further characte-istic 
of modern Western philosophy 15 the 
elaboration of a new technique the 
technique of analysis followed by 
mathematical logic. In the ligant of 
this technique many of the problems 
traclitionally studied by philosophers, 
such as, for example, those reAting 
to the nature of being, the continuity 
of the self and the categories of 
Identity and Diversity, are seen to 
be meaningless, and the concltsions 
which the heroic schools have reached 
in regard to them nonsensical. 

Now the significance of the }’ yaya 
Theory of Knowledge as expounded 
by Pzofessor Chatterjee lies <n its 
implied refutation of these charges. 
Tke Nydya Theory is realist amd not 
idealist. It holds that the mand is 
in direct contact with an excernal 
world, and that “knowledge is the 
presentation of an object as wnat it 
really is”. It asserts witk the 
‘Western realists the correspordence 
theory of truth according to which 
“the truth of knowledge conssts in 
its correspondence to real facts ?, and 
it articipates Western pragnaatists 
by its assertion that “the test of — 
truth lies in its pragmatic value”, 
that is, in the usefulness of beliefs 
which are “true” regarded as aids 
to practical living. So far from -aking 
cansciousness to be a necessary and 
fundamental characteristic of all that 
is, it holds that even the individual 
soul “is not essentially conscious, 
but has the quality of consciousness 
when it comes into relation with 
external objects through the senses ”. 
Finaly, it has perfected an elaborate 
logical technique in the course of the 
application of which many >f the 
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problems which to-day concern 
Western philosophers, for example 
' those raised by the denotation of 
words, are fruitfully discussed, and 
many of the conclusions of the con- 
temporary school of Logical Positiv- 
ism anticipated. 

The significance of all this lies, I 
say, in its rebuttal of the charge that 
Indian philosophy is always moral 
and religious rather than logical and 
critical, an expression of unconscious 
wishes rather than a conclusion of 
reason. As Professor Chatterjee 
justly contends, “the Nyaya applies 
the method of logical criticism to 
solve the problems of life and reality. 
It is by means of a sound logic that 
it tries to ascertain the truth and 
defend it against hostile criticism. 
Many of the contributions of this 
logic are of great value even at the 
present day.” 

Professor Chatterjee’s book, which 
is full, thorough and clear, is a model 
of philosophical writing and can be 
confidently recommended to’ those 


who wish to acquaint themselves with 
the doctrines of this important Indian 
school. There is, however, one 
matter which rather puzzles me. On 
the last page but one Professor 
Chatterjee, who throughout the book 
has scrupulously. kept his own beliefs 
in the background, tells us what they 
are. They are uncompromisingly 
idealist. He believes in a trans- 
cendent self and in the fundamental 
reality of knowledge ; he holds, that 
is to say, that the distinctions be- 
tween mind ‘and body, life and 
matter, are distinctions made within 
the concrete whole of knowledge 
which transcends them. He believes 
also that the world is a system..... 
Here, one would have said, is a good 
Hegelian, and so, I make no doubt, 
he is. Why, then, does he devote so 
much learning to the exposition of 
the tenets of a school of philosophy 
which must appear to him to be 
fundamentally mistaken ? Is not this, 
from his point of view, a waste of 
the riches of scholarship ? 


C. E. M. Joab 


MOSES THE EGYPTIAN 


Any work by the eminent Austrian ex- 
porent of psychology, Sigmund Freud, 
must inevitably cause a sensation. The 
theories which he has propounded are 
still the basis for violent controversy 
among rival schools of thought, and 
anything from his pen must be awaited 
with interest by supporters and oppo- 
nents alike. His latest work Moses and 
Monotheism* has already been acclaim- 
ed by reviewers as startling and novel. 
Professor Freud has developed the theory 
that the Hebrew patriarch Moses was 


not a Jew but an Egyptian who led the 
Jews out of Egypt and imposed a new 
monotheistic religion on them, that the 
Jews ultimately rebelled against his rule 
and reverting to a Canaanitish Baal- 
worship killed Moses. From this, Freud 
goes on to develop a general theory of 
monotheism which links up with the con- 
clusions he drew twenty-five years ago 
in Totem and Taboo. 

The various implications of the theory 
are tco far-reaching to be treated in the 
scope of a short article. The question 


* Moses and Monotheism. Published by the Hogarth Press and the Ingtitute of 
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ries, 


with which we wish to deal kere is that 
of Moses’ origin, and we shall seek to 
show that the theory put Zorward by 
Professor Freud is not after all so novel 
and revolutionary. Student; of Theo- 
sophy will be aware thar Madame 
Blavatsky accepted the fact of Moses’ 
Egvptian origin and thet she made 
many references to it in her various 
works. Professor Freud meirtains a 
complete silence concerning this author- 
ity, which is surprising in view of the 
fact that both The Secret Dactrine and 
Isis Unveiled contain much zorroborat- 
ing evidence for several of his theories. 
On the other hand there are sevz2ral im- 
portant questions over whic Madame 
Blavatsky differs ccnsiderably from the 
theories held by Freud. It wil therefore 
prove valuable to consider the arguments 
contained in Moses and Monotheism in 
the light of certain passages from the 
writings of H. P. Blavatsky. 

Tt is generally accepted that the ac- 
count of the Exodus as contained in the 
Hexateuch—that is, the five kcoks of 
Moses together with the book of Joshua 
—was not written until at least several 
hundred years later. Some echolars con- 
sider that the first version was composed 
in the time of King David. Madame 
Blavatsky attributes the writirg of the 
eccount to the prophet Ezra. Whatever 
the actual date may >e, it is evident that 
in the period which elapsed before the 
Hexateuch was completed the criginal 
facts of the Exodus must have been 
overlaid and obscured by different tradi- 
tions and that the final acccum must 
have been comoosed as much to conform 
with the Jewish religion as it then exist- 
ed as ta preserve the original story. 
There is a profound dualism running 
through the Hexateuch which bears wit- 
ness to two divergert forces in th2 early 
history of the Hebrew religion. Profes- 
sor Freud’s theory is an atterrpt to ac- 
count for the early monotheism which 
was taught by Moses and which later 
re-emerged as the princival fourdation 
oJ the Jewish faith. It is necessary to 
keep in mind this relatively late compil- 
ation of the Hexateuch when consider- 
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ing the question of the significance of 
Moszs. . 
Very briefly Freud’s theory is devel- 
oped as follows. The name Moses is 
Egyptian in origin, ‘mose’ being simply 
the Egyptian for ‘child’ and being fre- 
quently used as an abbreviation for 
longer names of which it formed a part. 
This fact has been recognized by several 
historians, who have, however, left the 
matt2r there. Freud follows up this 
point by examining the story of the birth 
of Moses. He points out that around 
all great figures in remote ages myths 
have been wover. The story of Moses 
bears a certain resemblance to the myths 
surrounding other semi-legendary figures 
such as Romulus, but it differs in one 
impo-tant detail. Whereas it is a com- 
mon. feature of many myths for the hero 
to be born the scn of a royal house but 
for various reasons to be cast out at 
birth, saved by some humble person and 
brought up in lowly surroundings, only 
to come into his own later, Moses re- 
verses the usual process. The Biblical 
account describes him as a son of a 
Jewisa family, who is brought up by 
Phareoh’s daughter as her own child. 
Insteed of descending, Moses ascends in 
the sccial scale. Freud argues that this 
divergence from the usual form of myth, 
which is tnexplicable if Moses was a 
Jew, can readily be understood if he was 
an Efyptian. The Jews would naturally 
seek t3 transform the great leader of the 
Exodts into one of their own race, and 
to do this they would have to give some 
cogent reason to acecunt for his upbring- 
ing in the family of the Pharaoh. Hence 
the story of the ark in the bulrushes. 
But if Moses was an Egyptian of 
royal or at least noble birth, why should 
he place himself at the head of an alien 
race and ’ead them out of Egypt, at the 
same time imposing a strict form of 
monotheism upon them? Freud holds 
that Moses was a follower of the 
Pharaoh Ikhnaton who established a 
new religion in Egypt in the form of a 
strict monotheism, and that when, after 
the death of the king, a reaction set in 
and the new religion was swept away, 
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Moses tried to preserve the teachings of 
that religion by allying himself with a 
foreign people and imposing his religion 
upon them. He further suggests that 
this Moses and the Moses of Midian are 
two separate personalities. The Moses 
-of Midian is the priest of the God 
Jahve, whom Freud believes to have 
been a volcano god. The two traditions 
were combined later, when, according to 
Freud, a compromise was reached be- 
tween the exponents of the Jahve religion 
and those who after the murder of the 
Egyptian Moses had remained faithful 
to his religion. The outcome of this 
compromise was that the god of the 
Egyptian Moses gradually supplanted 
Jahve and ultimately became the 
supreme deity oi the Jewish race. 

Let us now turn to the evidence fur- 
nished by Madame Blavatsky. She 
leaves no doubt that Moses was an 
Egyptian by birth. She says that he is 
mentioned by several old historians as an 
Egyptian priest (Isis Unveiled, I, 555), 
while in.another part of the same work 
the following significant passage 
occurs: “.... and if this ex-Egyptian 
priest must, from theological necessity, 
be transformed intc a Hebrew patriarch, 
we must insist that the Jewish nation 
was lifted with that smiling infant out 
of the bulrushes of Lake Moeris.” (II, 
216) Further proof that Madame 
Blavatsky was convinced of the Egyptian 
origin of Moses will be forthcoming 
when we consider her other teachings with 
regard to the leader of the Exodus. As 
far as the story of Moses’ birth and his 
exposure in the bulrushes is concerned, 
Madame Blavatsky considers that it is 
influenced by the story of the Babylon- 
ian Sargon. Except for the royal birth 
of Sargon, the form of the two stories is 
very similar. Sargon also is placed in an 
ark of rushes in the river. She deduces 
that the Moses story was composed by 
Ezra after the Captivity in Babylon, 
where he had learnt the myth of Sargon. 

We now come to the most important 
part of Madame Blavatsky’s teaching re- 
garding Moses. According to her, Moses 
was an Initiate of the Esoteric Wisdom 


“of, the Egyptians. She mentions him in 


several places as “learned in the Eso- 
teric Wisdom of Egypt”. This fact was 
admitted in the Acts of the Apostles, 
while an historian of the standing of 
Breasted has accepted it without draw- 
ing the significant conclusions that can 
be deduced. We leam from Tke Theo- 
sophical Glossery and from a passage in 
Isis Unveiled (I. 25) that Moses learn- 
ed his wisdom from Batria, the wife of 
Pharaoh, who was an Initiate herself, 
and to whom the Jews thus “owe the 
possession of their prophet ”. 

Now what significance attaches to this 
teaching? First, if Moses was an Ini- 
tiate, we have an additional proof of his 
Egyptian birth. “Did the idea never 
strike the reader of the Bible that an 
alien born and brought up in a foreign 
country could not and would not possibly 
have been admitted—we will not say to 
the final initiation, the grandest mystery 
of all, but even to share the knowledge of 
the minor priesthood, those who belong- 
ed to the lesser mysteries?” (Isis Un- 
vetled, I. 556) 

The second point we have to consider 
is how far the religion of Ikhnaton can 
be identified with the Esoteric Wisdom. 

Freud points out that Ikhnaton never 
denied his accession to the Sun Cult of 
On (Heliopolis). In the two hymns to 
Aton which are preserved on rock in- 
scriptions, the sun is praised as the creat- 
or and preserver of all living things. But 
Ikhnaton worshipped the sun not as a 
material object but as a manifestation of 
Divine Being. This is the theory held by 
such eminent authorities as Breasted 
and Erman. Madame Blavatsky tells 
us (Isis Unveiled, II, 305) that Moses 
“was initiated at Heliopolis, where he 
was educated”. Moreover, she records 
that Diodorus mentions that the God of 
Moses was Iao ; Iao, she explains, is the 
name “adopted from the highest anti- 
quity by all who participated in the eso- 
teric knowledge of the priests” and must 
be distinguished from “his phonetic 
counterparts, whom we find treated with 
so little reverence by the Ophites and 
other Gnostics ”. (Isis Unveiled, II, 301) 
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It may be equated with Iacchos 
(Bacchus) of the Greek Mysteries and 
with Y-ha-ho the sacred Ezystian word 
which signified “the one cemal and 
concealed deity ” in nature anc man (See 
Glossary under Yaho). Now all these 
names are closely bond up wih the Sun. 
We may conjecture how far the God of 
Ikhnaton, as interpreted by Freud, can 
be identified with Iao of the Mysteries. 
Assuming for the moment that such an 
identification is possible and bearing in 
mind that Ikhnator was braided as a 
heretic by the Egyptians after hs death, 
it is interesting to cbserve the following 
passage from The Secret Dcctine (I, 
352) :— 

When the Theosophists and Occultists 
say that God is no BSING, for IT is nothing, 
oe they are recre reverenvial and rel- 
giously respectful to the Deity than those 
who call God a HE, and thus make of Him 
a gigantic MALE. 

Was it this that the Ezypt.ans failed 
to perceive in the religion cf Ikanaton ? 

There is one further aspec: cf Ltadame 
Blavatsky’s teaching with regard to 
Moses which should be consicered with 
care, and that is her interpretation of 
the incident of Midian. Th2 Biblical 
account describes kow Moses fied into 
Midian and marned Zippozch, the 
Caughter of the Mid:an priest; Freud, it 
will be remembered, holds that this 
Moses is a distinct and separete person 
from the Moses of the Exodus. Madame 
Blavatsky interprets the incident as an 
allegory connected with Moses’ initia- 
tion. The elders of Midian were known 
in the Bible as great soothseyers and 
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diviners. The priest of Midian of the 
Biblical account is thus interpreted as 
the Initiator of Moses, the Egyptian 
pupil. 


The student must be aware that Jethro 
is called the “ father-in-law” of Moses ; not 
because Moses was really marred to 
one of his seyen daughters. Moses was 
an Imtiate, . . and as such an ascetic, a 
nazar, and could never be marned. It is 
an al egory like everythin eae eo Zipporah 
(the shining) is one o ersonified 
Occult Sciences given by Revel- ethro, the 
Midian priest Initiator, to Moses .... The 

“wel” Ey which Moses sat down in his 
fight from the Pharaoh symbolizes the 
“well of Knowledge”. (The Secret Doctrine, 
II, 4€5) 


The “ well” had a deep significance in 
the varicus Mysteries, while the mystic 
number seven is found in the allegory of 
Moses in the seven daughters of the 
priest, who represent the seven occult 
powers. 

The present article does not claim to 
do more than touch on the fringe of the 
various significant implications that are 
contained in these teachings. Further it 
will be noted that the question of chrono- 
logy has been ccmpletely ignored. So 
much controversy still rages over the 
possitle date of the Exodus that to im- 
troduce the question would have been 
merely to confuse the main issue, which 
is simply whether Moses was an Egypt- 
ian. it has been demonstrated here how 
two geat thinkers, varying considerably 
in their approach and methods, have, 
whatever their d:fferences, reached the 
same main conclusion. 

B. J. SAMUEL 
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The Mystical Philosophy of Muhytd 
Din-Ibnul ‘Arabi. By A. E. AFTIFI 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

With the teaching of Ibn al-° Arabi, 
known ag Al-Shaykh al-Akbar—the 
Grand Master of Siifism—Islamic mystt- 
cism, at first a purely religious move- 
ment, developed into a pantheistic sys- 
tem of philosophy. Born at Murcia in 
Spain in a.D. 1164, Muhyi al-Din Ibn 
al--Arabi went as a child to Seville, then 
the centre of Spanish Sifism. In 1201 
he travelled to the East, visiting Ezypt, 
Palestine and Arabia, and finally settled 
at Damascus, where he died in A.D. 
1240. 

Ibn al-’Arabi was a prolific writer, and 
the importance and value of his work has 
long been realized by Orientalists, but 
no comprehensive account of his mysti- 
cal philosophy has been produced until 
now. Dr. Affifi’s work is therefore most 
welcome. 

Ibn al-’Arabi teaches that there is 
only One Reality in existence, which may 
be regarded either as the Essence of all 
phenomena or as the phenomena mani- 
festing that Essence. Reality and Ap- 
pearance, the One and the Many, are 
only names for two aspects of the Ulti- 
mate Reality—God, Who is both trans- 
cendent and immanent. God, he holds, 
does not create out of non-existence ; 
“creation” means the manifestation of 
an already existent substance. % The 
universe is eternal, infinite, and everlast- 
ing, because it is the outward expression 
of the eternal, infinite and everlasting 
One.” The One Reality may be regarded 
as without attributes, ‘Absolute and Un- 
manifested, or as God in action, mani- 
fested in the universe, Oneness in multi- 


plicity. “The world of Nature”, he 
writes, “consists of many forms in One 
mirror: nay, One form in diverse mir- 


rors.” As all things, then, are attributes 
of the One, there is no real difference 
between God and the universe, between 
the Creator and His creatures. 

With his pantheistic monism, Ibn al- 
Arabi combines a doctrine of the Per- 


fect Mant, who combines in himself the 
creative and creaturely attributes of the 
One and is represented individually by 
the prophets and saints, who are “ gnos- 
tics’—a doctrine which is derived from 
Neo-Platonism, Manichexism, Gnostic 
and Christian teaching. 

The human soul, Ibn al-’Arabi holds, 
includes the animal soul and the 
“rational” soul, which is pure spirit. 
This latter is essentially identical with 
Universal Soul byt is a “ particularisa- 
tion” of it. Through’ knowledge of it- 
self the soul comes to know its relation 
to God and can raise itself again to 
Universal Soul, but this, as the author 
makes clear, is not to “become” one 
with God—the mystic is already one with 
the Divine—but to realise its oneness. 
The mystical “union” with God, to Ibn 
al-’Arabi, means a state in which an al- 
ready existent union is being realised : 
it is the passing away of the self, when 
the perfect mystic “ recognises both Es- 
sence and ‘form’, but realises their essen- 
tial unity and the aksolute non-existence 
of the form ”. 

Ibn al-’Arabi is deeply interested in 
the question of determination and free- 
will, Man is responsible in the sense 
that his actions come from himself, 
whether good or evil—‘“so let him 
praise none but himself and blame none 
but himself’——but these are determined 
by his own nature and the laws which 
govern it. Human beings have, there- 
fore, no real choice; they must choose 
what is determined by their own neces- 
sary laws. 

All evil, in Ibn al-’Arabi’s view, ts 
relative ; what we call evil is subjective, 
not objective; all that really exists is 
good, since all things are manifestations 
of the Good. 

Love finds a predominant place in 
Ibn al-’Arabi’s teaching, for it is Love 
which underlies all the manifestations 
of the Divine Reality. The cause of 
“creation” was the desire of Divine 
Love to be manifested, and it is love 


which makes the mystic seek to realize 


Cf. my al-Ji ih, T The Apostle of Modern Thou 
1931) hee the doctrine of the Perfect Man is more fully di 
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his essential unity with the Beloved. 
Love is the cause cf the self-manifesta- 
tion of the One in the many, and it is 
also the cause of the retuzn of the many 
to the One—“Love is the working prin- 
ciple in all manifestations of the One, 
from the highest to the lowest. Through 
Love, the Whole is bound together and 
through it the object of creation is rea- 
lized.” 

With these words Dr. Affifi closes his 
book. He is concemed mainly with 
the principle, but it is to be noted how 
Ibn al-’Arabi carried this principle into 
his contacts with tis fellowmen. He 
was a universalist, tolerert of all forms 
of religion. “I follow tne religion of 
Love”, he said, “and wherever Love’s 
camels lead, there :s my religon and 
my faith.’ Man nust live at peace 
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with his fellows, it was not for him to 
destroy the Divine image, nor to praise 
or blame actions determined by neces- 
sary law. Charity towards, fellowship 
with others was the first duty of the 
myszic, for love to man, as well as God, 
was, in Ibn al-Arabi’s opinion, the 
highest form of worship, 

Ir. dealing with Ibn al-’Arabi’s sour- 
ces, Dr. Affifi perhaps lays too little em- 
phasis on his debt to the Siifi mystics 
who preceded him, e.g., much of his 
psychology and epistemology is derived 
directly from al-GhazaH. But all stu- 
dents of mysticism will be grateful to 
the learned author for this clear exposi- 
tion of a complicated subject and to his 
publshers for a book most beautifully 
produced. 

MARGARET SMITH 


The Kings of Mir Zamwan. By C. R. 


ASHBEE. (Oxford University Press. 
7s. 6d.) 
In the prefage to this book, 


Mr. Ashbee tells us chat “ The English- 
man and the Moslem who looked beneath 
the surface found themselves at one, 
and that they were at work, subcon- 
sciously, at a synthesis of Christianity 
and Islam.” As to zhe kings o- Long- 
ago (Min Zaman), Mr. Ashbee says :— 


“In the, Christian-Moslem synthesis 
there were| plenty to choose from.” He 
mentions | the Sulzan-alkKam:! and 
Akbar, then adds 


: “Some of our Kings 
eee 






k is a dialogue im verse 
e author, “having returned 
ine”, and Makmoud. “ hav- 
ing returned from England”, and 
presumably represents an attempt at that 
synthesis referred to in the preface. 
Whether| or not Mr. Ashbee would 


have discovered what he had to say with 
greater precision if he had written in 
prose 18 an open question. What seems 
certain, however, is that he mars the 
effects he wishes to create by the frequent 
use of such colloquialisms as “ Love 
wins through”—“ That English girl of 
whom you heard me tell”—and “A 
penny for your thoughts”. 

The following passage not only 
enshrines the author’s dominant theme, 
but also represents the higher level of 
his yerse : 


Ie is your code ; let no man rob you of its gold, 
Or any Westerner iilch its pig from you. 
The Kings of Min Zaman are and yours. 
While as for me and you— 

Both humanists—let us accept as truc 

Such truths as Bolshevism 

Or eny other shifting faith contains, 

But hold a golden mean, of one thing sure ; 
To a wise man whether in life or death 

No il cen come. 


Instances of Mr. Ashbee’s verse on a 
lower level could also be given, as for 


.example some stanzas from the section 


entitled “ The Brief Sunset Passes ”, but 
it seems best not to quote them. 
CLAUDE HOUGHTON 
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Twenty Jataka Tales. By Noor IN- 
AYAT. (George G. Harrap & Co, Ltd, 
London. 45s.) 

A delightful book admirably suited 
for young children and beautifully illus- 
trated, in which Buddha’s central mes- 


sage of love, compassion and self-sacri- 


fice is the key-note. The author has 
made an excellent choice from among 
the Jataka Tales and has retold them 
in simple and charming language. Each 
story can bring to the heart of the child 
not only entertainment and instruction, 
but also inspiration. “ As we think, so 
we become.” To provide beautiful 
thoughts for the children to dwell upon 
is to bring them the opportunity to build 
noble and generous characters. Through 
these’tales the imagination of the little 
ones is stirred, their interest held and 


The Spirit of Indian Civilization. By 
DHIRENDRANATH Roy. (The Univer- 
sity of Calcutta.) 

A book on Indian Civilization would 
always be welcome. But it would be 
a difficult book to write. There are so 
many factors that make up a civiliza- 
tion; and Indian Civilization is one of 
the oldest and the most complex. The 
writer of this book, however, has greatly 
simplified his problem. He has not en- 
tered into a detailed consideration of any 
aspect of Indian civilization, but has 
confined himself to certain very general 
questions. 

The author was a professor of philo- 
sophy at Manila. His object in writing 
this book is to vindicate Hindoo civiliza- 
tion against the unjustified attacks of 
cettain agents of foreign countries. The 
main conclusion of the book is that In- 


“dian civilization is one of the two oldest’ 


civilizations of the world that survive 


to this day, that it is wholly indigenous, 


that it has an internal vitality enabling 
it to withstand the onslaught of foreign 
ideas, that it is inspired by very high 
ideals of morality and religion, and that 
its institutions are best suited to the life 
and the ideals of the people of the land. 
Indeed the author disclaims any attempt 
at making a comparative study of civi- 


their innate sense of the unity of all Na- 
ture awakened. While the child under 
seven may respond only to the narrative 
as such, the older child will also learn to 
appreciate the embodiment of Compas- 
sion, the Law of Laws, as it manifests 
in flower and beast and man, culmi- 
nating in the Enlightened One. The 
book starts with these beautiful words 
put in the mouth of the Buddha : 

“My children, I have not come now 
among you as your Buddha for the first 
time; I have come many times before ; 
sometimes as a child among the little 
children, sometimes among the animals 
as one of their kind, loving-them as I 
love you now; sometimes in Nature, 
among the flowers, I traced a way for 
you and you knew it not.” P 


lizations, or at showing that Indian 
civilization is the best of all civilizations. 
But he nevertheless seeks to achieve this 
purpose indirectly. In one place he 
says: ° 

The Hindoos are not mere children in 
the school of civilization. They have far 
longer and greater experience in it 
any other people on earth. Compared with 
them their Western aggressors are like cul- 
tural babies making a lot of noise about 
the very limited knowledge which they ac- 
quired only yesterday and much of which 
comes originally from the former...... 

The book is evidently written by a 
Hindoo for Hindoos. It cannot con- 
vince an outsider or anybody who is not 
already convinced. The author has not 
taken a very dispassionate attitude to- 
wards the institutions of Hindoo society. 
He has tended to eulogise everything 
Hindoo, without caring to see that there 
might be another point of view. The 


‘most orthodox beliefs and practices of 


Hindoos are defended: by him without 
very good reasons. For him, “the pre- 
sent state of the Indian situation requir- 
es the maintenance of an iron faith in 
India’s past, lest in the process of clean- 
ing the house the gold goss with the 
dust ”. He naturally therefore finds sal- 
vation for India in the tenacity of those 
sections of the people who cling in 
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everything to tne ancient modes of 
thought and, life. 

This kind of a-gument ioes not carry 
us far. Every country and every racial 
group could argue on similar Hnes and 
conclude that its civilization wag the 
best. For did it not express the soul of 
the people ? What we expecced was a cri- 
tical examination of all those elements 
which constitute the greatness of the 
Hindoo civilization, and the distinguish- 
ing of the permanent from thz imper- 
manent in it. Nothing of the sort has 
been attempted. Neither Hin=oo reli- 
gion nor Hindoo philosophy, which are 
the most abiding elements oz Hindoo 
civilization, come in for any decailed or 


The Origin of “ke Human Race. By 
MERTON STARK YEWDALE. ‘(Fublished 
by the Author, American Bonk-Strat- 
ford Press, Inc., New York. $ LOO) 

Genealogy is a subject of universal ap- 
peal. In this volume Mr. Yewdale traces 
the physical ancestry of himancy back 
over a per-od in ccmpariscn with which 
the oldest family ree is a seeding. For 
the reader convinzed of repeated incar- 
nations ag the process of soul gr-wth—a 
teaching which this book curiously ig- 
nores—the latter possesses an interest 
like that which actaches to cnes child- 
hood photograph. Sor if reincarnation 
be a fact and the theory which Mr. Yew- 
dale outlines be correct, the life which 
now animates us once found expression 
through the forms here described. 

For these the attbor has drawn freely 
on the ancient “Stanzas of Czyan”, 
translated in Madame Blavateky’s Secret 
Doctrine which is largely based upon 
them. Here are nimerous quztations 
from the latter work ; Mr. Yewdale ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to x, “not 
cnly as a mine ol rich data, bst as a 
source of inspiration”. While the cita- 
tions are not verbally accurate in all 
cases, this book is in substantia agree- 
ment, as far as it zoss, with that monu- 
mental work and presents additio-al cor- 
roborative evidence for several of the 
latter's theses, such as the giant stature 
of early humanity and the herrmaphro- 


critical examination. Instead we have 
some discussion on such matters as “The 
sacred Ganges and the Jumna’, “New 
Fetish of Sex Equality”, “ Bogey of In- 
dividualty”’, “Our Cultural Renegades”, 
etc. There can be two opinions on all 
these matters. But we are presented 
here with one opinion only. 

What argument the book contains 
could easily be compressed. Moreover, 
it is not written im an uniformly good 
style. There are not a few lapses from 
good English. Perhaps its chief recom- 
mendation is that a conservative-mind- 
ed Hmdoo would fmd the general trend 
of the ideas most congenial to his spirit. 

G. R, MALKANI 


ditism which preceded the differenti- 
ation of mankind into sexes. 

Hermaphroditism admittedly charac- 
terizes the old fauna, and on the grounds 
of anelogy and cn that of the existence 
of one universal law in physical evolu- 
tion, tne presumption of a hermaphrodite 
form for early humanity is strong. It 
is substantiated by the presence of the 
hermaphrodite in the scriptures and the 
traditions of almost every nation and by 
the cccasional examples of human herm- 
aphroditiam to-day. 

Mr. Yewdale’s claim to differ from 
The Secret Doctrine in holding that the 
origine] human hermaphrodite had the 
outer, orm of a woman is puzzling. Is 
it beceuse the generic name “ Adam” is 
applied in The Secret Doctrine to the 
hermaphrodite humanity that Mr, Yew- 
dale assumes Madame Blavatsky’s as- 
cription to the hermaphrodites of the 
outer form of a man? 

Mr. Yewdale’s onginal speculation in 
the chapter entitled “ The Four Human 
Forms” seems a not implausible deduc- 
tion from his premises, but The Secret 
Doctrine indicates a more fundamental 
division of humanity. 

Wheher the scientific world will heed 
this eleboration of a portion of a work 
which :t has, to its detriment, ignored as 
a who.e, is doubtful, but at least this 
volume will broaden the mental horizon 
of the open-minded lay reader. - 

Ph. D. 
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Guide to Modern Wickedness. By 
C. E. M. Joap. (Faber and Faber Ltd., 
London. 10s. 6d.) 

This is an omnibus volume which gives 
us an engaging blend of autobiography, 
philosophy and dialectics, hovering 
‘round a central theme which may be 
stated as the problem of the good life 
under the distracting conditions of the 
modern world. Dr. Joad is both a 
prolific and a facile writer, thinks impec- 
cably within the limitations of thought, 
and compels attention by the force of 
a style which is clear, supple and in- 
cisive. Huis general attitude should by 
now be clear enough to all who are 
interested in the translation of philosophy 
from the closet to the market place. It 
is that of an uncompromising rationalist 
in an age in which philosophy has not 
hesitated to give the benefit of the doubt 
to a bewildering variety of escapist 
solutions. His strength lies in his dispas- 
sionate survey of present disconnecttons, 
while his weakness is an inability to 
- provide a centre of spiritual authority, 
or a point of transcendent reference 
without which the human adventure 
loses all its significance. We are given 
a series of cross-sections which lay bare 
the maladies of our lives. But while 
the diagnosis is complete, the doctor 
leaves us without giving any prescrip- 
tion ; or rather implies that if we want 
one badly we must go elsewhere for it. 

The book is divided into four parts 
under the general titles : Values, Appli- 
cations, Remedies(?), and Relief. Need- 
less to say, the main title is to be 
taken with a suitable irony. It emphas- 
izes a recurrent idea which fills the rôle 
of a Greek Chorus in relation to the 
` main purpose of the book. The world 
has arrived at its present parlous state 
because mankind does not see the gdod, 
or has not the will to do the good it 
sees. All the sins. declaimed against 
have always been with us. We have 
struggled on to our present outlook in 
spite of them. But Mr. Joad does not 
give a sporting chance to such an 
optimistic view. Instead he demonstrates 
with melancholy satisfaction the failures 
of organised society, state and religion 
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to avert the breakdown which we see 
impending before our very eyes. For a 
philosopher, Dr. Joad has a quite dis- 
proportionate anxiety about the future 
of civilization. ‘This anxiety to save it 
from imminent barbarism implies that 
some portion of it at least is worthy of 
being saved. If this is conceded, does 
it not weaken the major premiss which 
the author expounds eloquently in the 
first section-—that we have either failed 
to see the good, or seeing it have failed 
to pursue it? ° 

Another aspect which casts an exces- 
sive and gratuitous gloom over the book 
is the quite unphilosophical obsession 
with the phenomenon of dictatorship. It 
is by no means new to history. In 
the sixteenth chapter of the Gita, 
Krishna has anticipated the rise of 
dictators and has given us a composite 
portrait of them which epitomises at 
once the oldest as well as the newest of 
their kind. We are further given the 
assurance (also borne out by history) 
that destruction overtakes dictators, not 
mankind. There afe sound reasons to 
hope even to-day for a similar consum- 
mation. 

Another idea which is discussed in 
the course.of the book has also, we 
think, contributed to the prevailing 
pessimism of the author’s general out- 


look under present conditions. Reference . 


is made to Spengler’s theory of the rise 
and fall of civilizations. It suggests the 
more spacious conception of our own 
ancients who postulated the idea of 
Cycles or Yugas, of Manvantaras 
and Pralayas to mark the processes of 
evolution. With the characteristic bias 
of the West to hustling, Spengler short- 
ens the intervals between epochs very 
considerably. In other respects his 
theory undoubtedly represents an at- 


tempt to formulate long-range views of 
'"“ progress’, which do not easily fit the 


dogmatic framework of Christianity. 
Dr. Joad’s summing up of Christianity 
is by implication a summing up of all 
religions, and a conclusion is reached 
which goes heavily against them. The 
failure of Christianity, whether of, the 
Church or of Christ, is emphasized in 
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relation to the problem of Pacifism. He 
expounds at length the pacifist’s attitude 
to war, cnly to suggest an inglorious 
escape from his dilemma. He admits 
in effect that the utterly pacifist attitude 
is impossible to most of us, albeit for 
different reasons. It even leads us to 
wonder if Jesus himself was a hundred 
per cent pacifist. For eithes he must 
have formulated a humanly impossible 
code of conduct, or ^is injunction admits 
of an exception. In either case, the 
uncompromising severity of his ethic is 
watered down. 

The last section of the back dealing 
with Relief is something oi an anti- 


Dadabhet Naorojt. the Grand Old Man 
of India. By R. P. MASANI (George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Loncon. 16s.) 

Students of psychology anc of Theo- 
sophy will find fooc for thouzht in this 
life. It is a readable biczraphy in 
which everts are mérshalled in an order 
and by a method! which are in keeping 
with the flow of wafers of a lice at times 
turbulent, at others smooth, at the end 
peaceful. -It is well that Mr. Masani 
did not prepare this life after the pattern 
of the new school of biography. Aim- 
ing at presenting a biography, Mr. 
Masani has given us history—an import- 
ant chapter of Indian history from 
which politicians will learn mach. 

' The book, however, has a special 
message for the Young India of to-day. 
With the passage of time, political pro- 
grammes and manœuvres charge. Dada- 
bhai’s clarion call of Swaraj az Calcutta 
in 1906 dces not scund to the ears of 
to-day the Dugle-note it was then, especi- 
zly for the young. Thezebre what 
Dadabhai said, did and achiered is not 
cf first-rate importance to the patriotic 
youth of the Motherland. Tre abiding 
message of the book, its soul. is its 
hero’s character. Dadabhai showed 
strength, tenacity, courage, above all 
honesty, in all his dealings—n private 
as in public life. Eis words were like 
a steady fire fed by knowledge diligently 
and assiduously acquired. His intellec- 
tual honesty impelled him not to speak 
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climax. It is light cargo, being an 
inconsequential assembly of abject orts 
and ends. The article dealing with 
Englend and the English is a delightful 
samp.e of  seli-conscious deprecation 
whick is thoroughly British! 

A Guide to Modern Wickedness does 
not kelp us to visualise ancient virtues, 
if ary. The reader, moreover, feels 
something missing zrom the entire book. 
The challenge is almost exclusively to 
the mind. But the spirit rebels, perhaps 
becauze iť has been so ostentatiously 
ignored. 

P. MAHADEVAN 


or wr.te without full investigation: His 
good-keartedness checked his indignation 
against the grave injustices he clearly 
saw done to his native land. Mr. Mas- 
ani has given us a true and faithful 
pictur: of a great character on which 
the young need to reflect to see if their 
own conduct measures up to Dadabhai’s 
to any extent. 

Among the thrilling chapters of the 
book are XII-XIII and XIV which 
narrata the story of Mulharro Gaekwar 
from als accession to his deposition. 
There are personalities who focus in 
themselves the force of folly to such an 
extent that they become living embodi- 
ments brmging home to all the truth that 
man is his own enemy; and that the fool 
within cannot be, for he will not be, 
saved >y any outside help, however good 
or however great. Events in these 
chapte- reveal traits of Dadabhai’s 
characcer reminiscent of those of Abra- 
ham Lincoln when he handled some of 
his colleagues with great patience and 
with undaunted courage. 

Sim#arly, there is the amazing story 
of the British Liberal Party almost fight- 
ing its own member and candidate, who, 
holding to his fine liberal principles, set 
the whole party an example of justice 
and generosity. 

Thus it is not so much what Dada- 
bhai di as how he did it that constitutes 
the message of Mr. Masani’s book. He 
was a reformer and rot only a politician, 
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and his liberalism showed him his coun- 
try’s limitations in social and other 
spheres, which with a patriot’s ardour 
he set out to remove, He advocated 
reforms some of which still remain to be 


The Boundaries of Science. By JOHN 
MACMURRAY. (Faber and Faber, Lon- 
don. 7s. 6d.) l 

Science has become the master of man. 
Man’s energies are being devoted to the 
one all-consuming passion for the pro- 
gress of Science, its exaltation and deif- 
cation. Whilst this growth in the im- 
portance of Science has been pheno- 
menal, legitimate and fruitful, it suffers 
serious limitations. Science is only one 
part of life. The celebrated triumphs of 
Science in Physics and Mathematics, all 
of which for the sake of convenience 
omit to take into account the subjective 
‘intention’ or motive force, are really 
not logical. Science, in so far as it is 
an objective observational study, is per- 
tinent only within the limited domain 
wherein the subjective ‘facts’ are not 
obtrusive. Strictly speaking, the domain 
of fact, of pure unadulterated physical 
fact, is the realm of physics, and no 
sooner do we enter into the fields of bio- 
logy and psychology than we find that 


the facts of Science cease to be facts and . 


turn out to be only the strivings and 
feelinge of human individuals. It is in 
the central part of the book, in the chap- 
ter on “ Psychology of Psychology ”, that 
Prof. Macmurray with characteristic 
thoroughness and incisive analysis ex- 
poses the fundamental paradox of the 
scientific spirit in the domain of psycho: 
logy. Science is unable to explain the 
fundamental intrinsic nature of the 
living mind. 


Whilst religion has taken account of 


carried out. All see the necessity of re- 
forms, but how many are there possess- 
ing the mental integrity of Dadabhai to 
achieve them? Herein the book reveals 
its message. - 
i S. B. 


human intentions, Science has sought to 
show that however vital and necessary 
these intentions may be, the knowledge 
of environment and of the instruments 
by which we could best alter environ- 
ment is absolutely necessary. Primarily 
Science is utilitarian, and it is only when 
it becomes reflective that it theorises 
about reality. Prof. Macmurray finds 
that it is exactly this reflective aspect of 
Science that leads to self-contradictions 
and antinomies. In so far as Science 
aims at instrumental knowledge it is 
legitimate and hasa place in the scheme 
of reality. Science delivers to us the 
World-as-Means, and Religion (though 
Prof. Macmurray does not use the 
word) delivers to us the World-as-End. 
Both these form aspects of the total, and 
the one does not lead to the other. And 
if anything it is Science that suffers 
under the strain of self-contradiction and 
antinomy rather than Religion, because 
Science owes its origins and growth to 
the human struggle for ends and values. 
Science is instrumental Knowledge ;' it 
is only another kind of knowledge that 
can give us the truth of the intrinsic 
nature’ of reality. There are other 
worlds and other knowledges of which 
Science never dreams. It always moves 
in the outer court ; the inner sanctuary 
is closed to it. It defeats itself. There 
is for it no self-transcendence. This is 
the valuable thesis which Prof. Mac- 
murray has brought out with great 
lucidity. 


K. C. VARADACHARI 
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Self-Restraint Versus Self-Indulgence. 
Part II. Ey M. K. GANDHI. (Navajivan 
Press, Ahmedabad. Re. 1.) 

Nothing perhaps in Mr. Gandhi’s 
teaching has created more oontroversy 
than his views on chastity in marriage. 
And these articles, reprinted lke their 
predecessors from ‘his paper c/artjon, are 
likely to intensify it. This 5 ell to the 
good. For however extreme znd one- 
sided some of his views may seem to a 
Western reader, no one can doubt the 
single-minded sinceritysof his search for 
truth m this as in other matters. And 
such sincerity provokes truttiseeking in 
others, cven if the truth they reach is 
not quite his. Real chaszity or 
bramacharya, as he frequently insists, 
means purity not merely of the body 
but of both speech and thought also. 
Ideally, it ig control over all the senses. 
But it is more than contrcl, It is a 
glad surrender of all the taculties of 
being to the creative will in which they 
are harmonised and become the expres- 
sive organs of a true sedf-hood. Only 
the ideal man caneattain rerfectly to 
such a state, but in making progress, 
however small, towards iz, self-devotion 
işs as necessary as self-control There is 
a danger in being too conc2med with 
one’s own purity, too vigilant >f one’s 
own salvation. And in so far as there 
is a negative strain in Mr. Gandhi’s 
teaching om. marriage, as there was in his 


Evidence of Identity. By KENNETH 
RicHMOND (G. Bell & fom Ltd, 
London. 3s. 6d.) 

When F. W. H. Myers puodlisked his 
Human Personality in 1903 he dealt 
briefly with the problem of -:dentity in 
the case of communications through me- 
diums. He suggested that the ceceased 
should have left a sentence im < sealed 
envelope, and then, after death, should 
try to reproduce it. Efforts have been 
made for many years now to escablish 
identity ; but with only a small measure 
of success. As long ago as 1877, that 
veteran Spiritualist Mr. W. “Stainton 
Moses poinzed out (Spiritueltst, March 
2nd, 1877) that it was erroneous to as- 


master Tolstoy’s, it is because he em- 
phases control at the expense of 
cevotion. Love between the sexes 
should be a creative act in which the joy 
cf communion and the instinct of 
Erocreation combine. But Mr. Gandhi 
in reacting against those who have 
reduced it to sensual gratification 
maintains the false division by reducing 
it to procreative duty. For him sexual 
union can never in itself be anything 
bat self--ndulgence. And it is only allow- 
aple zs a Self-controlled act of duty per- 
formed only once for offspring, which he 
asserts, m the face of much evidence to 
the contrary, cannct fail to ensue. He 
alopts in fact Manu’s arbitrary defini- 
tron of the first child as ‘duty-born’ 
and amy others as ‘lust-born’. and 
confesses that he himself ‘believes in no 
children’. This denial of any virtue to 
sexual Icve because its true creative joy 
is so cften perverted into sensual pleasure 
strely betrays a false bias against the 
unity of life. It is understandable in 
view of the disease] sexuality rampant 
in the world to-day, and much that he 
wzites on self-control as the only right 
form f birth-control is urgently true. 
But hes extremer views on marriage are 
far me at once too rigid and too self- 
centred to do justice to its possibilities 
as a ceative adventure and a sacrificial 
mystery. 

HuGH lA. FAUSSET 


sune that all phenomena are caused by 
the action of departed human spirits, 
ami ke complained that spiritualists 
“have not looked into the powers of the 
human spirit”. It is-in this matter of 
identity that we find the most disap- 
pointimg result of what Mr, Richmond 
cals the ‘ methodical and critical think- 
ing of psychical research”. Even in the 
famous case of the Oscar Wilde scripts 
of 1923-4, Mrs. Sidgwick’s examination 
of the evidence “ does not offer us mater- 
jal for a clear answer to the question, 
‘Was it Wilde, or not ?’.” 

-n this valuable addition to the series 
based on material in the possession of 
the Society for Psychical Research, there 
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is a reference to the suggestion made by 
Mr. Gerald Balfour in 1906 that we are 
in this world “ polypsychic beings, t.e. 
made up of a number of units having 
personal character”. The most that Mr. 
Richmond can say, from study of the 
evidence, is that the enquiry “ points to 


Jesus the Heretic. By CONRAD NOEL. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., London. 
5s.) 

Mr. Noel tells us in his preface that 
“The theme running through the whole 


work is that the ‘heresy’ of one age 


becomes the orthodoxy of the next...” 
This seems an absolute statement of a 
relative truth, but we will accept it for 
the time being, Then follow chapters 
on such diverse subjects as “ Why 
Catholics should be Socialists”, “ Why 
Socialists should be Catholics”, “ Prob- 
lems of Pacifism”, “ The Battle of the 
Flags”, “God Save the King”, and 


Half this book consists of quotations, 
and it is thought that the most direct 
way of indicating its quality is to quote 
certain of Mr. Noel’s statements on 
practical affairs. Then, possibly, the 
reader will be able to infer the value of 
his pronouncements on spiritual issues. 

Having suggested that Great Britain 
should abandon her empire on the 
instalment system, Mr. Noel adds «— 

The objection that immediately springs to 
mind is that, if Great Britain released such 
and such an area, some still more voracious 
empire would immediately seize it. But I 
am assuming that if the pu people were 
Christian enough to country its 
liberty, they would be Christian enough to 
defend it; here; indeed, | would be an 
example of the “ just war ” 

Mr. Noel then suggests that 


There must be a reformation and revival 


conquests, and had given some very 
practical earnest of this abandonment. 

Apparently, it has not occurred to Mr. 
Noel that, if these solutiona were 
practical, the problems to which ey 
relate would not exist. 


- 


an extended view of human personality ”. 
it would seem to be along these lines 
that students of psychical research will 
find the most ‘fruitful results, taking as 
their starting .point this very subject of 
“human personality” and its relation- 
ship to the enduring spirit of man, 

B. P. HOWELL 


Later, he advocates an international 
congress at which the delegates “ should 
be able to understand each other”. To 
this end, Mr. Noel proposes the use of 
Esperanto as the simplest remedy. 

And here is the authors suggestion 
for dealing’ effectively with big-scale air 
raids :— 

The air-mine is a meteorological balloon, 
Be ent up 46 any Bache charged gill a 
Sais of charged with a 

s of such mines can 

A geed er bombers out of action. 

agen clusters of these mines would have to 

sera every few hours to take the 

os of the spent balloons, but they are 

comparatively inexpensive. They would, 

of course, put our own aeroplanes out of 

action, but if we are not contemplating 
counter-attack this would not matter. 

The Epilogue to this book presumably 
represents Mr. Noel’s personal creed, 
although it is not in the first person. It 
is interesting to learn that “ Evil condi- 
tions are the outward and visible sign 
of the inward and spiritual rascality on 
the part of the few, and inward and 


_ spiritual apathy on the part of the 


many....” Interesting, because the 
naive conception that evil exists 
primarily as a result of “ rascality on the 
part of the few ” is reflected in the many 
facile critictsms of others which this book 
contains. 

Finally, although it-is a truism that 
contemporary judgments have been 
notoriously wrong in certain outstanding 
instances, it ig nevertheless a fact that 
many charlatans were rightly dismissed 
as such by their contemporaries. The - 
rectitude of those judgments is forgotten 
because the subjects of them passed 
quickly into that total obscurity to which 
they belonged. 

The majority is not always wrong. 
And minorities are not always right. 

CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ON THE DEGREES OF HONESTY IN VARIOUS 
OCCID=NTAL RELIGIONS 


[Last month we printed two letters on the subject of the influence of religions, 
and especially of organized Christianity, on the life of the people. Below we print 
ancther on the same theme. Ezra Pound, pcet and essayist, writes it out of personal 
experience. To the aboye captions he adds—‘as encountered in the past thirty 


years of ane lifetime ”’.—EDs. ] 


It being impossible for me to 
speak in the abstract with finality, 
I can only offer the following 
paragraphs as certified data. It so 
happens that I have never met any 
one save an archbishop whe ventured 
to defend any church as such, I 
“mean as an organism. 

I have more than onc: been 
visited by members of the lower 
clergy, or received from them 
denunciations of the insircerity of 
their superiors. I know of no off- 
cially Christian publicazion of any 
sect which stands up and answers a 
theological question, however soberly 
put. You might as well expect a 
straight answer from a banke-’s son- 
in-law akout money, or from a 
hired professor about economz-cs ! 

Taking the more prevalent creeds 
in order and with respect to their 
scriptures, I think no impartial 
examiner will deny that the ethics of 
the Old Testament are merely 
squalid. The two-standards system 
of Geneva cannot be blamed on the 
- Semites, but the Semitic avcidance 
of their cwn law on usury while 
wishing to be accepted as neigh- 
bours is on a par with Geneva, and 
Geneya is at heart (in soul and to 
the uttermost atom) tke frontage 


oi Basel and the international bank 
of that usurers’ stronghold. 

The Protestant almost invariably 
accuses the Catholic of lack of down- 
right honesty. But I cannot see 
that this is done on comparative 
grounds. 

No Protestant sect is honest by 
programme about money. After 
Anthony Trollope’s careful analysis 
it seems mere waste of time to try to 
state the case against the Church of 
England in mere general statement. 

A noted Dean, as disgusted as I 
arı with his superior and just as far 
as I am from suspecting his immedi- 


_ ate overlords of sincerity or real 


hcnesty, yet after preaching peace 
merely relapses into silence when I 
suzgest that he meet some one from 
the other side to see if two men not 
immediately embroiled in a present 
Wer can agree on just terms of 
settlement. 

A parson in the antipodes writes 
to me denouncing his archbishop 
almost as the incarzation of evil and 
as the most evil man who has 
occupied a given see for the past 
thirteen centuries. 

It is quite certain that Christianity 
appears or has in known instances 


appeared both immoral and anti- | 
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statal to the serious Chinese literate. 
He saw it as such when the Jesuits 
were inserting it into China in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Disruptive of family life, disturbing 
to the quiet and order of the empire, 
inducing disrespect to the dead and 
destructive to Confucian ethics. 

Under stress the Christians 
promptly lied, and caused themselves 
thereby great inconvenience. They 
claimed that their churches were 
built by an Emperor’s order, whereas 
no such order existed, and this fact 
was perfectly demonstrable by 
documentary proof. 

The whole story is in many ways 
typically Christian in its incon- 
sequence. A few most admirable 
Jesuits carried in Western science, 
something totally dissociated from 
their religion. In fact there had-been 
that little case against Galileo, and 
it was Galileo’s mathematics that 
gained them their favour, along with 
a dash of quinine and an aptitude 
in the founding of cannon (military 
not ecclesiastic). 

An Emperor finally ousted ’em 
with an answer full of sobriety. 

If any Christian writer or con- 
troversialist ever faced a question 
or answered it, I should like to know 
whether he thinks or they think the 
New Testament is or is not anti- 
Semitic in the sense that it is a 
repudiation of a great deal of pre- 
Nazarene teaching. 

It has long appeared to me that 
the protagonist of those very peculiar 
documents, the Evangels or Gospels, 
disliked Semitism very intensely and 
set about reversing its attitude, 
but, being partially Semite, several 
items escaped his notice. He merely 
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took ’em for granted, and they have 
infested his sect until now. It is in 
many ways a sect headed for dis- 
order, and does not conduce to a very 
developed sense of responsibility. 
Under stress of emotion, the Jew 
seems to lose his sense of reality. 
When a causal sequence would result 
to his personal disadvantage, he is 
not alone in losing his sense of 
causality. Example re  neschek. 
During the past three years I have 
found very few Jews who would 
follow me through a discussion of 
neschek, either from the point of 
view of the Mosaic code or of the 
social consequence of this evil. 
Dante, Shakespeare and, I am told, 
the earlier Elizabethans were inter- 


ested in the problem. Since the time . 


of Claudius Salmasius historians have 
been very weak im their treatment of 
it. Most of them are headed for 
the ash-can because they did noi 
analyze monetary pressures. You 
can’t on this ground blame the church 
fathers; there exists a canonist 
tradition worthy of study and not 
the least out of date. What is out 


” of date is the ignorantism coming 


from Calvin, Cromwell, Baxter, and 
persisting through the mercantilist 
era. 

In trying to get a focus, or to see 
whether race comes into the problem 
of ethics, one sees empirically that 
Anglo- (so called) Saxons do not cling 
to their Wode epoch. They do not 
howl for a return to the ethos of their 
more savage days. In fact you can 
see only the Jew proclaiming the 
ethos of a nomadic era (unless the 
Koren does). 

I don’t see that the erudite 
Jesuits came out very well against 
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Yong Tching in -he 1727's. Both 
this emp2ror and his father seem to 
have acted “in malice toward none ”, 
and with impeccabie ‘frankness, 
recognizing services rendered, writing 
without heat and with personal 
appreciation of the high personal 
merits of the irdividua. Jesuits. 
These latter could not deny certain 
known fects nor could they claim 
absolute singleness * of intention, 
though they objected to being mixed 
up with dirty Dttch traders and 
masters oÏ frigates. 

From the Conftcian bzs, as I 
understand it, one wants to see the 
actual texts of their accusers. Were 
they accused of being exiJes from 
Europe, or do the texts simaly mean 
that they had left their own ccuntries, 
meaning that they had [=ft them 
before using their utmost eforts to 
improve them, to set up witain them 
(as a basis for world peace or peace 
over more of the planet) a social 
order worthy of keing ccpied by 
others or such as would conduce to 
such imitation. 

The state of Eurcpe in 1725 was 
no more fit to be imitated by any 
foreign man or nation than it was 
under the grilling heel of international 
filth and usury in 1025. 

The problem of missicns is 
difficult, but it is inherent in the 
looseness of the Chrisjan programme, 
and shows a _ sketchiness în the 
disordered (often brilliant anz lofty) 


injunctions huddlec togethar in 
the curious Greek of the Early 
“ Church ”. 


One sees utterly -Illiterate Occid- 
entals rushing into the Orient to teach 
savants. True, they go often to the 
outcast, to the lower people, and it 


seems undeniable that in many cases 
they Fave exercised what George 
Washington called “benign influ- 
ence”, 

But in the matter of proportion, in 
a sense of the relative weight, is this 
tendency to go off half-cocked of as 
much ethical weight as the convic- 
tion that order should be promoted 
from where one is; that order should 
start tnside one’s own cerebrum, in 
the directio voluntatts ? 

On the supposition that my 
infant mind was attracted to or 
distracted by Christianity at a tender 
age and in Sunday School, I might 
almost say that for a period of ‘nearly 
fifty years I have never met 
Christian FAITH. I have heard faith 
once over the radio, and it was 
concentrated in the two syllables 
Schicksa!, uttered in a context that 
might have been taken from the 
testament of Kang Hi. 

Confucian faith I can conceive. 
I can conceive of a man’s believing 
that if, and in measure as, he brings 
order into his own consciousness (his 
own “innermost”) that order will 
‘emanate from him. The cycle of 
Chinese history, the reception of 
the “ mandate” (called the mandate 
of heaven) by various dynasties, 
seems to offer demonstrable evidence 
of this process. 

In the present very imperfect state 
of half-knowledge I fail to see that 
the history of China, or Chinese 
historic process, suffers a dichotomy 
or split into two opposite forces, as 
does that of Europe. Not, that is, 
unless you want to set Buddhism and 
Taoism together as a sort of Guelf 
Party. And even then that mei 
be a decent analogy. 
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The Papacy as ideal is, in this 
dimension, equivalent to the ideal of 
the empire. It is a Roman ideal of 
order and subordination, and inside 
itself has always shown us a spectacle 
similar to that of Hochang and 
Taoist struggling against the order 
of Empire. 

As I see it, the literate Christian 
explorer found nothing in Confucius 
to object to; there was nothing 
that the most sincere Catholic mis- 
sionary could wish to remove from 
Confucius’ teaching. They were re- 
duced to asking about the technical 
meaning of the Lord of Heaven and 
as to how far Kung was, or was.not, 
incarnate or inpietrate or present in 
the cartouche or tablet. 

So far as I make out, Christianity 
did not ask the Chinese to assume 
any new responsibility ; it only offer- 
ed him relaxation from various 
duties. 

This is quite possibly too rough a 
statement. Obviously the missionary 
is convinced, or the first few mis- 
sionaries and martyrs are and must 
be convinced and oblivious of minor 
objections. It is their method of 
implementing their fervour that I 
would bring up for examination. 

Modern Europe has merely 
dumped medieval thought about ka 
vita contemplative. That. doesn’t 
mean that there are no Western 
mystics, but again the European 
schizophrenia has split their being. 
Instead of the vita contemplativa 
being conceived as the dynamo of 
the active life, it is merely side- 
tracked, and commonly regarded as 
“useless ”. 

I am aware that no mystic, no 
recluse, no Hindoo would say that 
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it is so. I am stating a general 
contingency. The Occident regards 
the contemplative as a do-nothing. 
An empiric test would probably 
“give him reason”, if it did not 
prove that his estimate was correct 
in ninety-eight per cent of all cases. 
This is a very sad state of affairs, 
at least from some angles. 

How far are religions honest ? 


‘How far have they ever been honest 


in Europe ? 

In the condemnation of Scotus 
Erigena? In the wrangle of 
Bossuet’s correspondence with Leib- 
nitz? How far can any man to-day 
who wants a straight answer to any 
ethical query (let alone a query about 
a vital and demonstrable infamy 
such as the monopoly of money or 
the frauds of international exchange) 


‘expect to get that answer from 


Christian, Jew, Protestant, Catholic, 
Quaker or any minor sect in the 
Occident ? 

A most valuable study of usury in 
India could and should be written by 
some one with knowledge of Hindoo 
theologians. So far one has heard 


” little about it save picturesque details 


of vicarious penances for this preval- 
ent sin. 

The Nordic will, I think, always 
want to know from the Indian : how 
far is religion effective? One of the 
widest gulfs between East and West 
might be bridged if some sort of 
survey and mensuration were set up 
to take this dimension. 

From what history I have been 
able to learn, it appears to me that 
Confucius has in this dimension a 
preéminence over other founders of 
ethical systems; ‘while yielding 
nothing to any of them in other 
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domains. (By which I don’t mean 
to offer any homage at all to 
academics who have exploited the 


` label Confucian without meditating 


the texts, or even to bright young 
Chinese journalists wh> have a 
merely superficial noticn of the text 
of the King, the accepted Confucian 
books.) 

Were we in a meeting I should 
rise to express my doubts as to the 
spiritual value of the Keran in 
relation to the philosophy z£ the Arab 
philosophers, with Avicenna at the 
apex. I see almost no spiritual 
elevation in the Old Testeoment, and 
the Talmud, if one is ta judge by 
current quotations, is not an ethical 
volume at all but a species of 
gangster’s handbook. After the loss 
of faith in the Roman Church, the 


Christian sectaries, produced no first-. 


rate theology and little that can be 
considered intellectually ser.ous. 

I defy any Christian to produce 
more than one element in Christian- 
ity, if that, which is not enticipated 
in the cult practised by tte Chinese 
literati. I leave it to their ingenuity 
to discover what I consider the basic 
intuition: of Nazarene genius. When 
you find the Emperor Yonz Tching 
spending all his efforts to zovern 
well that he might bring com<ort to 
the soul of his father, “deceased 
emperor now in heaven”, vou have 
at least a savour of piety. Research 
` might well be directed to kow much 
of whatever Christianity naz brought 
us, including some of its c=remonial 
gestures, preéxisted in China. 
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As to sacrifices, I think the body 
of notes on this subject, everything 
that has ever come to my attention, 
is just plain stupid to the point of 
imbecility. “Pleasing to heaven”, 
etc. Various ideas of pleasing the 
spirits are all very well, but there 
could still be a lesson in animal 
sacrifice for any group that had 
evolved beyond primitive stages. 
Animals are kiled now in abattoirs ; 
the sght of a killing can remind us, 
in th> midst of our normal semi-con- 
sciousness of all that goes on in our 
vile and degraded  mercantilist 
ambience, that life exists by destruc- 
tion of other life. The sight of one 
day’s kecatomb might even cause 
thought in the midst of our demo- 
cracy and usuriocracy. 

In praise of the Christian religion, 
despite its manifest incompetence to 
maintain decency or even any strong 
tendency toward economic justice in 
any Ooctidental country, I can at 
least say this. In favourable circum- 
stances Christianity or several of its 
ideals could and should conduce to 
a deeper understanding of the 
cult "of the Chinese literati than 
is prevalent among half-educated 
Chinese. Both Confucianism and 
Christianity propose a state of sin- 
cerity which is almost unattainable, 
but the Christian proposals are 
mixed with all sorts of disorder, 
wherezs a Confucian progress offers 
chance for a steady rise, and defects 
either in conduct or im theory are in 
plain violation of its simple and 
central doctrine. 


EZRA POUND 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Speaking at the fortieth Annual 
Dinner and Reunion of the Rational- 
ist Press Association in London on 
May 13th last, Lord Ponsonby of 
Shulbrede said :— 

I sometimes wonder whether we have 
not got to make an attack because there 
are some mischievous forms of super- 
stition which ought to be shown up, 
especially if they seem to be gaining 
ground........ 

He then went on to mention a 
friend of his 
who is in close contact with a great 
German seventeenth century compose, 
who is telling her how she ought to play 
his fugues and his partitas. Argument 
is useless: but what I feel is that there 
is a certain sadness which comes over 
me when I find people carried away in 
that direction, because I believe that it 
is the beginning of an incipient insanity. 
It is in these cases that I myself am 


inclined to make a direct attack...... | 


While we endorse the truth impli- 
cit in both these statements by Lord 
Ponsonby and recognise the necessity 
of attacking error and superstition 
because of the danger to sanityeand, 
more, to morality, we fail to see how 
mere attacks and denials can curb 
the rising tide of spiritism and 
psychism. It will not help to say 
to a medium and to those who follow 
mediums : “ Nonsense ! You are just 
mad and your communications are 
the result of brain-fever and 
insane fancy.” -To the medium 
the communication is real, and, 
if the true danger of such dabbling 
with “invisible entities” is to 
be warded off, the phenomenon 
must be understood and its rationale 
perceived. The basis of true 
rationalism lies in a precise ascertain- 


ment of the facts before either believ- 
ing or disbelieving, and it is not 
rational to attack without previous 
investigation and without trying to 
learn the truths involved. Merely to 
“ believe that it is the beginning of an 
incipient insanity” will not provide 
the remedy for a return to sanity. 
Knowledge is the only effective 
weapon against superstition and 
error. 

This craze for the abnormal, the 
invisible, is natural to the human 
mind, which is ever curious to extend 
the boundaries of knowledge. 
Modern science has been silent, some- 
times even contemptuous, about 
such matters, and so, face to face 
with phenomena, people have talked 
about and dabbled in dangerous 
experiments, 

Another type of person has 
followed the lure of the marvellous 
and the magical in a different way, 
as can be inferred from the “ Hocus- 
Pocus” Exhibition which is now 
being held at the sedate and scholarly 
Bodleian at Oxford. It comprises 
“books on legerdemain, tricks, 
puzzles, natural magic, every aspect 
of the craft”, reports Tke Observer 
(London, July 2nd). Has it mever 
occurred to the rationalists that if 
there have been such varied pseudo- 
magical tricks down the ages, it is 
not unreasonable to conclude that 
there is perchance a true science of 
magic which remains concealed and 
yet is accessible to the unprejudiced 
and disinterested seeker after truth ? 
If on arriving in a foreign country a 
traveller is handed counterfeit coins 
and paper bills, will that not point 
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to the existence of a true currency ? 
Thus it is with magic. The grotes- 
que imitations point to tne existence 
of the real. In India we are told 
that such knowledge cannot be 
‘bought but has to be attained through 
self-purification and fearless investig- 
ation. True Magic posits. as its first 
axiom that there are no miracles in 
Nature. So too does mod am science, 
yet, as Max Planck*remarks in his 
book Where is Science Gcing ? :— 

Though chance and miracle in the 

absolute sense are fundamentally 
excluded from science, yet science is 
confronted to-day, more than ever befcre 
perhaps, with a wide-spread telief in 
miracle and magic. 
Is it not possible that thi3 tendency 
to believe in the power oi xtysterious 
agencies, which according to Max 
Planck is “an outstandirg charac- 
teristic of our own day ”, springs from 
orthodoxy in religion and dcgmatism 
in science itself? Because science 
has to dismiss with a shrag of dis- 
belief so much that does take place 
and that should be investigated, 
people turn away from science to fall 
back upon irrational systems such as 
pseudo-occultism and spiriticm. 

This deplorable condition will 
persist until degrading superstition 
and even more degreding brutal 
materialism give way to spiritual 
understanding, which uses metephys- 
ics and extends the reign of law to 
the invisible. 

Outside metaphysics the rational 
explanation of all phenomena is not 
possible. Science tries to explain the 
aspirations and affections, -te loves 
and hatreds, the most private and 
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sacred workings of the mind and soul 
of the living man, by an anatomical 
description of the chest and brain of 
his cead body. So it fails again and 
again in all that pertains to the 
realm behind the veil of gross 
physical matter, as revealed in some 
of the articles appearing in this 
issue. 

The invisible is not all spiritual. 
The Astral Body, known as Linga 
Sarira among the Hindus, is also 
mate-ial,, though it consists of a 
different degree of matter from the 
physical outward covering. Such 
phenomena as are described ith the 
articla on “The Human Aura” for 
example will not be comprehensible 
to science until it has recognised the 
existence of that second body, the 
foundation and model for the phy- 
sical body, and has studied the high- 
er laws of electricity and magnetism 
which govern it. 

To deny the invisible and to fall 
into materialism is indeed to become 
“that strange thing, a being which 
canno: see its own light, a thing of 
life which will not live, an astral 
aninya! which has eyes, and ears, and 
speech, and power, yet will use none 
of these zifts” . 

Simlarly is it the case with the 
gaps in the mechanics of heredity 
and with the seeming contradictions 
in Bergson’s philosophy dealt with 
in articles we print elsewhere. These 
will remain until the Light of Truth 
Eternal is accepted and humanity 
realizirg its divine origin replaces 
the law of the jungle by that of 
altruism and self-sacrifice. 


Point out the ‘* Way '’—howeber:d 
and lost among the host-~-as does the 
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A MESSENGER OF PEACE 


Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan has 
rendered a great service to humanity 
in editing “essays and reflections on 
the life and work” of Gandhiji by 
numerous important thinkers. Sir 
Radhakrishnan himself opens the 
volume with a masterly introduction, 
the value of which, let us hope, will 
not be lost, especially on the youth 
of India. Mahatma Gandhi is pub- 
lished by George Allen and Unwin 
(7s. 6d. or Rs. 5/10), and the book 
is to be presented to Gandhiji on his 
seventieth birthday which falls on 
the 2nd of October 1939. 

The value of the book to Gandhiji 
himself will lie in the satisfaction he 
must feel in the knowledge that his 
ideas and his methods of Satyagraha 
have gained such widespread accept- 
ance in East and West alike. The 
world knows that in India he has 
literally millions of followers belong- 
ing to every treed and community. 
THE ARYAN PaTH is aware that 
Gandhiji’s following in the West is 


not negligible and that it is speedily 
growing. This work testifies once 
again to a fact which augurs well for 
the Occidental cwilization which is 
destroying itself by an indulgence in 
hatred manifesting itself as war. 
The message of the book is of vital 
importance to European humanity, 
and we hope that all lovers of peace 
and all peace societies and 
Organizations will seize the oppor- 
tunity to put this volume into the 
widest circulation, and that imme- 
diately. We are in the midst of war, 
and the war-mentality prevailing 
in the world can itself be used 
aS a means to awaken the hu- 
man conscience, to prepare the mind 
to grapple with the problems of 
peace when the time comes. Even 
now, if reports can be believed, there 
is a growing repugnance towards war 
among the German masses who have 
suffered martial tyranny for some 
time past and are now suffering 
from their own sin of lapsing into a 
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slave-mentality. The British and the 
French peoples feel that fir them 
no course was left but to wage war. 
The masses everywhere zre against 
war and have begun to feel that 
peace can never be born of war, 
but they have still te że taught 
that at the peace table rea. and last- 
ing peace can be produced by a 
courageous acknowledgmen: >f past 
blunders and an equally courageous 
handling of the common problems of 
an indivisible humanity. 

No more than the war oz 1914-18 
will this war destroy autocracy and 
militarism ; but the negotic-imns car- 
ried on when the carnage is over 
may through thei method:, their 
aims'and their achisvement= =ring to 
our sorrowing star a lasting peace. 
Such peace will not come t> Luman- 
ity while the stuper.dous intpkzations 
of the simple wordt of Gotama Bud- 
dha remain unheeded—“ If hatred 
responds to hatred, when end where 
will hatred end?” Gandhi-i zimself, 
in a statement issu2d on tae Sth of 
September after the outbreak of the 
war, states :— 


I am not therefore just now Limking * 


of India’s deliverance. It will come, but 
what will it be worth if Enzlend and 
France fall, or if they come cut, victori- 
ous over Gemary minzd and 
humbled ? . 


War as war will settle nozhing ; 
the victors in this war may los2 their 
victory th-ough a false philzs-phical 
attitude befogging their moral 
perception. Professor Hocking of 
Harvard University in his ccntribu- 
tion on “ Freedom and Belo-ging” 
gays that ‘‘democracy falters b2cause 
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reflection robs it of the services of 
those who might best bear its 
burdens.” Educated men, he states, 
will not belong “to a political party, 
since they are all tainted with stupid- 
ity anc self-interest”. Such indivi- 
duals will be heartened and inspired 
ky this book to do their duty by 
bumanity. 

Humanity’s thinkers, among 
whom are many of the contributors 
to this volume, have to educate the 
captains and the generals, the politi- 
cans and the armament manufac- 
tarers, the statesmen and the educa- 
tionists, so that they realize how Bri- 
tain and France and their allies lost 
the last war through the moral blun- 
der of Versailles. Sir Radhakrishnan 
says i— 

Our trouble is that society in all 
countries is in the hands of people who 
believe in war as an instrument of policy 
and think of progress in terms of con- 
qnest. 


We confidently hope that this 
book will have a widespread and 
deepening influence. Its power to 
achieve good is greater to-day 
when rivers of blood have be- 
gun to flow than it would have been 
if armed neutrality passed off as 
peace had continued to prevail in the 
world. Not the voice of armament 
makers but of agriculturists, not of 
scldiers but of statesmen, not of dip- 
lomats but of truth seekers, not of 
politicians but of philosophers should 
prevail when the bomber has de- 
scanded and the guns have ceased to 
bcom., 


13th September, 1939. 


JAPANESE INFLUENCE ON WESTERN LIFE 
A FEW ASPECTS 


[Shio Sakanishi of the Library of Congress in Washington, D. C., has fine 
opportunities to cement the cultural relationship between his native land of Japan 
and the United States of America. His article brings out a point often missed by 
the Occidental, namely, that art in the Orient has a philosophical and a mystical 
aspect arising out of the deep conviction that Nature is a living whole and that all 
its component parts are linked in indissoluble intimacy affecting each other.—EDs. ] 


Too much is being written about 
the Orient nowadays, and one is as- 
tonished at the certainties and the 
absurdities of many writers. I do not 
for a moment minimize the difficul- 
ties of gaining an accurate under- 
standing of the East. To begin with, 
there is the matter of words: even 
the most familiar words when applied 
to Oriental matters often change in 
meaning, and superficially good equi- 
valents give false impressions. Even 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances it is not easy to transfer an 
idea from one medium to another 
without damage in transit, and in 
the case of Oriental ideas most of 
them perish in the process. 

Why, then, do I try to write ? The 
title assigned to me by the Editors 
is too wide in scope for the brief 
notes that follow. My excuse is that 
I am tired of obscure generalities. 
Mine will be merely some small 
pieces of evidence gleaned by one who 
has spent vears in the United States 
and who feels a deep sympathy for 
the two widely separated cultures. 

Looking at the problem historical- 
ly, we find that, though the relation 
between the East and the West goes 
back to antiquity, real intellectual 
contact was established only in the 
eighteenth century when the Orient 


declared its affinity with the Occident. 
Leibniz proposed to organize a society 
to facilitate the interchange of civi- 
lization between China and Europe. 
Wolff was driven out of his country 
in 1721 because he exalted Chinese 
virtue and wisdom. Soon the reac- 
tion set in, and I need only recall 
how the newly introduced cult of the 
East suffered at the hands of Voltaire 
and the other Encyclopedists. 
Notwithstanding such vicissitudes, 
the importance of closer contact be- 
tween East and West and the neces- 
sity for a deeper cultural understand- 
ing have been stressed by small 
groups of thinkers and students of 
the Orient. In more recent years, 
spurred on by the pessimistic post- 
war jargon of the “decline of the 
West ”, the thoughts of a wider pub- 
lic have turned once more to the 
East, which some of them have called 
“the rising place of the spiritual 
sun ”, or “the birthplace of man ”. 
Caught up in the confusion of a 
mechanical age and troubled by 
social and economic upheavals, they 
began to seek a refuge where their 
soul could find peace and comfort 
and paid an exaggerated compliment 
to the wisdom and the tranquillity of 
the Orient. Echoing this sentiment 
some Orientals voiced their con- 
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fidence that “the everlasting light 
would once more shine forth in the 
East ”. 

Turning from such oracular utter- 
ances, let us search for the more con- 
crete evidences of Oriental influence 
in the fields of art and of licerature. 
During che last fifty years such 
Oriental art as has irflusnced the 
Western mind first care to be 
seriously appreciated throuzh the art 
of Japan. But sinte the cays when 
de Goncourt and Whistler sang the 
praises of Hokusai and Utamaro, the 
art of Cnina, of India and of the 
Near East has opened up a whole new 
world anc Japanese art has lcst some 
of its first prestige. This is primarily 
due to ignorance of what Japan real- 
ly achieved, although scholars and 
enthusiasts with a knowledge of the 
older and greater art did their best to 
correct the notion thet only the 
eighteenth century matterec. Never- 
theless, the colour prints which are 
disparaged at home are stil most 
popular among the Westerners, be- 
cause they are so rich in oolour, en- 
chanting in design and abundant in 
human interest. 


In 1880 Basil Hall Chamberlain ° 


introducec to the English-speaking 
public translations of the Japanese 
classical ‘anka with its thirty-one 
syllables and the more modern hatku 
of seventeen syllables. This was soon 
followed by a series of translations of 
Japanese poetry:in French which at- 
tracted the attenticn of the Imag- 
ists whose ideal was to free the verse- 
form from convention, to give sym- 
bolic value to their images and to 
suppress undue personal emotion. 
The clarity of outline and of image, 
the extreme brevity and the power of 


suggestion in Japanese poetry proved 
their inspiration. Dissatisfied with 
English poetry as it was then written, 
F. S. Flint, T. E. Hulme, Ezra Found ` 
and others proposed to replace it by 
the Japanese poetic form and wrote 
dozens of kaiku as an amusement. 
Hulme especially, who was a philo- 
sopher as well as a poet, appreciated 
the vigorous mental discipline which 
the Japanese pcets imposed on them- 
selves in order to record accurately 
their sense experiences. Only by a 
concentrated effort of the mind can a 
poet distil these sensations into pure 
poetry, which in turn must give, birth 
to a train of other poetic thoughts. 

The first poet who actually experi- 
mented with the five-line form of the 
tanka was Adelaide Crapsey. Her 
cinquairn, which began to appear in 
the summer of 1909, was the result 
of her study of William Porter’s 
translation of an old Japanese antho- 
logy entitled Hyaku-nin Isshu or 
“One Hundred Poems by One Hun- 
dred Poets”, which had appeared 
earlier in that year. The clarity and 
sharpness of the imagery and the res- 
trained melancholy of the Japanese 
haiku are echozd in her cinguain. 
For example, Miss Crapsey’s poem, 

Well and 

If day on day 

Follows, and weary year 

a -and every day and year.. 
reminds one strongly of Onotsura’s 
hatku, 


Days ard years spread their beauty..and 
We watch them an 
The flowers turn ard fade. .and 


John Gould Fletchers Japanese 
Prints, which was published in 1918, 
was the outcome of his interest in and 
admiration for Japanese poetry and 
colour prints. In the preface he urges 
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that Occidental poets should follow 
the spirit rather than the form of 
Japanese poetry. Amy Lowell, who 
admired Fletcher’s poems, published 
in the following year Pictures of the 
Floating World, a collection of poems 
on Oriental themes. The title itself 
was of course taken from the generic 
mame given to the popular colour 
prints which depict the world of fleet- 
ing pleasures, and, as Glenn Hughes 
writes, “ Miss Lowell succeeds admir- 
ably in attaining the compression as 
well as the psychological values of her 
models ”. Ezra Pound’s Cathay, pub- 
lished in 1915, and his rendering of 
the classical No drama from Fenol- 
losa’s notes were also significant. In 
fact a majority of the Imagists mani- 
fested an unusual interest in the 
poetry and painting of the Orient and 
found inspiration in them. Although, 
strictly speaking, their movement 
came to an end in 1917, their in- 
fluence can be traced in the more vital 
and intellectual poetry of T. S. Eliot 
and other post-war poets of both 
England and America. 

I have mentioned the publication 
of the No plays which were trans- 


lated originally by Fenollosa and“ 


completed by Ezra Pound in 1916 
with an introduction by Yeats. Yeats 
at the time was experimenting with 
dramatic forms in his effort to estab- 
lish the Irish national drama. 
When one of his plays was acted by 
a student of the Japanese No dance 
without stage-setting or lighting, he 
was tremendously impressed by the 
expressive quality and emotional in- 
tensity of the performance. It is the 
dramatic form from which the so- 


called stage manner is most complete- - 


ly excluded. Since both expression 
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and movement are reduced to a 
minimum, it is impossible to create 
on the stage an elemental beauty un- 
less one has an elemental sensation 
and a genuine emotion. The dancer 
of No plays recedes from his audi- 
ence, but that distance or separa- 
tion is at the same time intimate 


and binding. “He recedes”, writes 
Yeats, “but to inhabit, as it 
were, the deeps of the mind.” 


Indeed, the masks, the chorus, the 
rhythmic pause at moments of inten- 
sity all give beauty and emotional 
subtlety which the Western stage has 
lacked, and Yeats wrote that it was 
now time to copy the East and to 
live deliberately. 
_ Japanese influence on. . Western 
poetry, painting and drama, though 
significant, has always been confined 
to a small circle of intellectuals, but, 
in the appreciatien of flowers, men 
and women in every walk of life 
were brought into closer contact with 
the Orient. As’early as 1885, with 
an architect’s eye for linear effect and 
proportion, Josiah Conder saw 
beauty and infinite possibility in 
Japanese floral arrangements, and in 
1889 he published the first complete 
treatise entitled The Theory of 
Japanese Flower Arrangement. Since 
then innumerable books and articles 
have been written on the subject, and 
to-day no flower show sponsored by 
a garden club in America fails to 
have a few arrangements after the 
Japanese style. In fact linear com- 
position rather than the massing of 
colours seems to be the key-note of 
modern floral decorations. 

Before entering upon a discussion 
of the art of flower arrangement 
which has influenced: American inter- 
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ior decoration, it would be well to 
refer to the differences which exist 
between the arts of the East and of 
the West. First, the arts of the East 
emphasize the traditional and the 
normal, whereas those of the West 
stress the variable and the individual- 
istic. In the East certair. traditions 
and practices are often handed down 
from one generation to another, from 
father to son or from master to pupil. 
There is rather a definite attempt to 
approximate to a canon of cerfection 
than a conscious exploitaticn of per- 
sonality. Secondiy, Asian art is born 
of a specific human need. Hence 
there is no clear distincticm between 
the fine and applied, or the useful 
and useless, arts. Every Criental ob- 
ject now exhibited in Western 
museums as a priceless a-t treasure 
was designed for a specific purpose. 
For example, the. sixteer-th-century 
screen now in a glass raze in a 
museum was once used by a Japanese 
family to shut out the draught. 
Chinese bronze vases of the pre- 
Christian era were used ir everyday 
religious ceremonies. 

The problem of our study of the 
Asiatic arts thus removes -tself from 
the immediate field of art to that of 
general culture. One must under- 
stand the needs, aims and ‘7ie®-point 
of the original makers. Especially is 
this true of the art of flower errange- 
' ment. Prince Shotoku (572-621), 
the founder of Japanese Buddhism, 
was fond of flowers .and arranged 
them in seven vases as an offering to 
Buddha. Soon the Buddhist teach- 
ing that all living things are endowed 
with the Buddha nature méde people 
reluctant to cut flowers even for the 
gods. The Empress Komo in the 
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eighth century wrote :— 
If I pluck you, my hand will defile you, 
O flowers ! 
Standing in the meadows as you are, 


I ofer you to the Buddha of the past, 
Of the present and of the future. 


Tke secular use of flower arrange- 
ment began in the early fourteenth 
centtry and was inspired by the tea 
ceremony, which in turn had been 
inspiced by Zen Buddhism. The 
Zen emphasizes meditation and holds 
that all religious enlightenment comes 
by cirect intuitive perception and 
does not rely on a sacred formula or 
the grace of the Buddha. The simple 
and self-reliant character of the new 
religion appealed to the military class, 
and such artistic activities as the tea 
cererony and flower arrangement 
were to aid them in discipline and 
meditation. As Sen no Rikyu, the 
greatest tea-master of the sixteenth 
century, defined the cult of flowers, 
it 1s ethics, for it defines men’s rela- 
tion to their fellow men and to 
nature. It is, in addition, economics, 
for it shows comfort and beauty in 
simplicity. It is also hygiene, for it 
enforces cleanliness and peace of 
mind and spirit. Finally it is demo- 
cratic. for peasants, artisans and 
nobles. join together in the worship 
of flowers. 

The Japanese arrangement is 
simple. The basic principle is the 
asymmetrical composition of Heaven, 
Earth and Man. Heaven symbol- 
izes .truth; the Earth, strength; 
while Man, placed between the two, 
is the reconciling principle. Each 
principle can have one or more sub- 
ordinates to support it. The flower 
masters emphasize the importance of 
understanding the true spirit and the 
living force of the plants. They 
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carefully avoid the symmetrical as 
fatal to the freshness of imagination. 
Sekishu wrote that white plum blos- 
soms should not be used when there 
is snow outside. If a flower arrange- 
ment is used in a room, then one 
should not hang a painting of flowers. 
If a vase is round, the other objects 
in the room should be angular. The 
symmetrical signifies completion as 
well as repetition, and if there is no 
possibility of growth then there is 
no life. The arrangement of each 


flower must be such that a person. 


who views it can complete in his mind 
what.the master has left unsaid. For 
example, Sekishu once placed some 
water plants in a flat receptacle to 
suggest the vegetation of marsh-land 
and hung on the wall a painting of 
wild geese flying in the air. A guest 
felt in the whole composition the 
breath of waning autumn. 

It is unimportant whether the 
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Westerners who have taken up the 
Japanese flower arrangement have 
mastered all the philosophic implica- 
tions and the spiritual discipline 
which the Japanese have worked 
out through centuries of practice. 
What they have learned is a 
simple creed of æsthetics in balance 
and harmony without repetition, 
an eloquent simplicity in interior 
decoration or „personal adornment, 
and above all that spiritual peace 
which nothing can disturb or steal 
from us. Unconsciously the West- 
erners are learning. the Oriental 
philosophy of life, not in so many 
rules and regulations, but through ex- 
perience. With not a colour to dis- 
turb the tone of a room, not a sound 
to mar the rhythm of things and not 
a gesture to disturb life’s harmony— 
so can life’s activities be performed 
simply and naturally. 

SHIO SAKANISHI 


Rich folk come to buy flowers .. ° 

In the market of Ch’ang An. 

They pay coins without number 

For a single branch or spray. 

Yet a beggar wanders starving ! 
Through the streets of rich Ch’ang An, 
And noti a single penny wilt they give. : 


—TSUNG CH’EN 


ALCOHOL AND PROSTITUTION 


{Dr. Courtenay C. Weeks, who is a recognized authority on the subject of 
drink and its attendant evils, is Vice-President of the International Temperance 
Union. In the following article he shows clearly how closely connected are the 
yarious forms of vice, and how the lack of control which comes with addiction to 
_ alcohol leads directly to a general weakening of the moral character.—Ebs.] 


During the past few vears Prostitu- 
tion in its public as well as in its 
amateur or clandestine character has 
been investigated by a mımber of 
authorities and preéminently by tae 
experts and commissioners appointed 
by the League of Nations, who made 
exhaustive reports in 1927 and in 
1932 on the “ Traffic in wcmen and 
children” covering Eurcpe and 
the East. 

The experts had a unique opportu- 
nity and a very wide field in 28 Euro- 
pean countries and 112 cities, having 
personal interviews with 6,500 per- 
sons of whom 5,000 were in direct 
touch with the “underworld” or 
“ring” intimately associated with 
the whole ghastly business. The Com- 
missioners toured the East fom Port 
Said through India, Burma, Malay, 
China to Tokio and Hartin, and 
throughout were in close offcial con- 
tact with Government authorities and 
with many non-official but quite res- 
ponsible egencies. 

The net result, so far as our theme 
is concerned, is that these experts 
agree with world-wide social experi- 
ence that there is the closest associa- 
tion between alcoholic beversges and 
prostitution of all degrees throughout 
the world. 

Why is this so? What are the 
causes of prostitution ? What is the 
action of alcohol which enables it to 
hand over the passport to prostitu- 


tion ? 

Before attempting a brief reply to 
these questions let us note some 
statements. The League. report 
states :— 


The evidence points especially to the 
unrestrained sale of alcohol as one of the 
causes which have a direct bearing on 
commercialized prostitution and on the 
international traffic. We feel it our duty 
to point out that there is an intimate 
relation between the abuse of liquor and 
the worst aspects of commercialized 
prosticution. In the vice-districts, in 
saloor.s, cabarets, music-halls and other 
places frequented by women for purposes 
of prostitution, the inevitable preliminary 
is a “drink”....Liquor is served by 
“barmaids” who are in reality prosti- 
tutes.... Women are freely employed to 
push the sale of liquor to customers until 
intoxication removes any last vestige of 
self-control. 


In a thesis for the University of 
Livetooo0o] (“ Prostitution—A Sur- 
vey znd a Challenge”) Gladys M. 
Hall says :— 


Alccholism and prostitution have long 
been closely associated. As an element 
in the development of promiscuity drink 
plays indeed a twofold part. The pre- 
lude © her first sex adventure is, very 
frequently, the partial intoxication of the 
girl. Taken when off her guard, possibly 
scarcely remembering what took place, 
she passes through the experience which 
may lead to her acoption of prostitution. 
The teking of the first step, even under 
circumstances depriving her of rational 
decisions, does seem in many cases to 
lead to a sort of fatalism, or a desperate 
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feeling that by that one act her future 
has been decided, whether by her own 
act or not...As the accompaniment tc 
the process of obtaining custom, drink is 
indispensable ta a vast number of prosti- 
tutes. Many of them drink cocktails 
and port wine deliberately knowing what 
will follow. They drink to work them- 
selves up to it, to enable them to go 
through with it. 


The Austrian proverb “ When 
Bacchus fires, Venus stands behind 
the flames” is indeed true, and the 
truth may account for the notice 
recently displayed in a fashionable 
Spanish seaside resort: “Spanish 
women! You have just passed 
through the perils of a bloody Civil 
War. Beware now of the dangers of 
peace. In particular beware of the 
cocktail and the one-piece bathing 
suit.” 

The Alcohol Administrator in the 
United States of America has 
affirmed that 1920 (when “ prohib- 
ition” was really prohibiting) was 
the nearest approach to the millenni- 
um they have ever seen. Certainly 
there was a marked diminution in 
commercialized vice. The proximity 
of a brothel and the presence of a 
“ professional ” in a saloon or on the” 
streets had been a constant induce- 
ment to those who might otherwise 
have abstained, especially to those 
under the influence of drink. With the 
closure of the saloon and the removal 
of drink, one avenue of approach to 
men was definitely blocked, and one 
incentive to wrong-doing removed. 

We do not claim that all virtue is 
embosomed in total abstainers or 
that they never go astray. We simply 
state a fact of international experi- 
ence and significance, that the liquor 
traffic is the world-wide buttress and 


support of the traffic in women and 
children, that drink and prostitution 
go hand in hand. , 

It is surely a striking fact that 
since 1900-1909 in England and 
Wales, for example, the. marked 
decline in drunkenness and the con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages has 
been attended by a great decline in 
prostitution. In 1900-1909, the an- 
nual average number of convictions 
for offences by prostitutes was 10,598 
and for brothel-keeping and living on 
prostitutes’ earnings 1,662, together 
equal to 364 per million of the popu- 
lation. In 1933-1937, with nearly 50 
per cent decrease in alcoholic con- 
sumption, the convictions were 3,305 
and 466, together equal to 79 
per million. In the two periods the 


annual average convictions for 
drunkenness were 5,116 and 1,140 per 
million respectively. 


Without attempting any defence of 
the amateur or clandestine prostitu- 
tion which may in some measure 
have taken its place, there can be no 
doubt that the mitigation of these 
aspects of commercialized vice has 
removed a virulent source of moral 
and physical infection of the 
Commonwealth. 

What are the causes of Prosti- 
tution’? They may be divided into : 
(a) those due to inborn character- 
istics (endogenous) -—the mental and 
physical “make-up” of the indivi- 
dual, the result of his or her genetic 
relation to the past, i.e. heredity 
or nature, (b) those conditions 
which are the result of environment 
(exogenous), due to education, etc., 
i.e., nurture, and (c) the use the in- 
dividual makes of his or her own life 
and opportunity. 
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For descriptive purposes <12se may 
be separated, but let it be stressed 
that these three groups always work 
together, acting and reacting upon 
each other. No hereditary traits or 
instinctive impulses or envircnmenta] 
conditions can be fully exzressed or 
operative in isolation ; the? must be 
linked together by the personel activ- 
ity of the individual. 

Prostitution or promiscuity, like 
every other expression of cinlogical 
activity, is always the result of a 
trinitarian co-operation berween the 
individual’s use of life, herecity and 
environment. The more we can 
eliminate the disorder produced by 
drink, the greater will be the har- 
mony achieved. ` 

With regard to endogenous Reon 
the primary and of course «sential 
element is the impulse of ze “ sex- 
instinct ” and the pleasure a=sociated 
with its zratification, whica differs 
in intensity in different zen and 
women. There is no dou>t that 
among these who become professional 
prostitutes. the sex-appetite is often 
abnormally strong ; they hae, as has 
been said, “ le goût pour l’homme”. 

A man or woman may be ' strong- 
sexed” as well as “strong-willed”. 
Closely allied to this funciamental 
instinct is the fact that a large 
number of professionals are recruited 
from a submerged mass of human life, 
found in our great cities and to a 
smaller extent in rural areas, ‘“ human 
derelicts” constituting the “ Social 
Problem Group”. It is a hetero- 
geneous group often close.7 inter- 
married, in which there is ez undue 
proportion of paupers, drunkards, 
criminals, prostitutes and mental 
defectives of varying grades, a group 


of sozial misfits, marked by low intel- 
ligene, weak will power and 
emot.onal instability. It is ditficult 
if not impossible to say whether this 
mass of “ broken earthenware ” is the 
resul: of drink or a cause of drink— 
probably it is both—the whole 
picture of drink, crime, unemploy- 
ability, mental defect and prostitu- 
tion forming a closely interlocked and 
interwoven network, in which it 
seems well-nigh impossible to separ- 
ate cause from effect and vice versa. 

There is no doubt that alcohol 
taken in excess may damage the 
germ-cells (blastophthoria) and, pro- 
duce enduring modifications in suc- 
ceedirg generations. These modifica- - 
tions may appear as weakened abil- 
ity to control desire, or as an unstable 
temperamental make-up which, 
thouga far short of definite mental 
defectiveness or feeble-mindedness, 
may be an underlying cause of 
prosticution, as recognised by great 
specialists like Forel, Bianchi, Ianzi, 
Blealer, Clouston and others. 

Alcohol may in many ways prepare 
the soil for the growth and develop- 
ment of sexual irregularity of all de- 


*grees. Mental defect is often present. 


At the same time, there is grave dan- 
ger that the claim of mental defect 
may be overstressed. There is a great 
need to recognize such a thing as will, 
to recognize that there are moral 
obligations, or that there is the awful 
compulsion to think which men call 
conscience—the Divine Within— 
which may be wilfully silenced, ig- 
nored or side-tracked. There is such a 
thing as personal responsibility ; if 
not, then human life loses at once its 
glory and its worth-whileness. 

The environmental (exogencus) 
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factors are very diverse. As C. Nara- 
yana Menon said in the July issue of 
_ THE ARYAN PATH, “ Cramping envir- 
onment breeds the illusion of libera- 
tion through free love, just as men 
hope to remove drunkenness by the 
free supply of drink and the perpet- 
uation of the environment which 
generates the craving for drink.” 
Cramping environment may mean :— 

(a) Those conditions which, on the 
one hand, lower the value and dignity 
of personality and normal self-respect 
and, on the other hand, play into the 
schemes of those who desire to exploit 
sex-experience—social and economic 
conditions, vicious home-life, ill-dis- 
ciplined childhood, poverty, over- 
crowding, with the inevitable mental 
trauma which these produce. With 
these we couple loneliness, the craving 
for social intercourse, for there is no 
loneliness like that which may be 
experienced in a large business house 
or on the crowded highways of a city. 

(b) There. are conditions which 
foster sex-excitement—pictures, por- 
nographic literature and the false 
value attached to luxury, alcohol and 
gex-irregularity in so many films, 
plays or novels. ° 

(c) The mental, moral and tradi- 
tional atmosphere of the age plays 
a large part. Throughout human 
history prostitution has been a fact, 
whether condoned or .'condemned 
officially through the impact of legal, 
religious or social forces. 

Even to-day, in spite of all that 
expert scientists and practical experi- 
ence have proved, there is a wide- 
spread belief that sexual experience 
is necessary for men. Consequently, 
a social class is recognized which 
meets the need, although it is 
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pharisaically excluded from the 
circles where its patrons are wel- 
comed. To-day the cry is for self- 
expression, self-determination, sex- 
equality and for so-called “ freedom ”. 

Perverted, one-sided ideas of sex 
and the atmosphere which fosters sex- 
expression have been impulsed and 
coloured by much of the psycho- 
pathological teaching of Freud and 
his school, aided and abetted by 
“contraceptionists’’ whose teaching 
has only too often proved an aid to 
the abuse of sexual privilege and 
power. 

I do not think that poverty, a 
vicious home, sex-appetite, or mental 
defect or drink can be said to be the 


‘cause of prostitution. It is always 


the expression of .a constellation of 
circumstances and desires. Alcohol 
just gives those circumstances and 
cravings the oppertunity to operate. 
It excites the grey matter (in the 
basal ganglia) at the base of the 
brain, which is intimately connected 
with desires of all kinds. Normally 
these are brought into the light of 
judgment and discrimination and 
then controlled and directed through 
the instrumentality of the neopallium 
or upper cortical layers of the brain. 
The first and constant action of 
alcohol is more or less to numb these 
higher levels and open the floodgates 
of desire to uncontrolled and uncen- 
sored action. Judgment impaired— 
desire inflamed! Truly a two-edged 
sword ! Under the influence of drink, 
the individual loses conspicuous 
elements of: self-control, becomes “ an 
altered individual” and altered in 
the direction of a dethronement of 
what should be the crown of human 
life. An octogenarian physician 
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said: “ The charm of elothol is that 
it blurs moral twinges ! ” 

Surely these facts must =trengthen 
the hands of all who are zeeking to 
remove the temptations -o drink from 
the pathway of young India. There 


no true culture of nobility, no 
true progress along the Noble Path 
in the service of Humanity, whilst 
the essential dethronement of man- 
hood has as its necessary counter- 
part the utter degradation of woman- 


can be no Universal Brotherhood, hood. 


COURTENAY C. WEEKS 


Founded upon the soxndest of all principles of relief, that of helping the 
individual to help himself, the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives represent one of 
the most hopeful features of Chinese resistance to imperialist aggression. Seven 
months after the plar for them was launched in August 1938 there were over a 
thousand such groups registsrec and they are spreading rapidly throughout the 
country. The illustrated repzrts of their varied activities, sent out by their Hong- 
kong Promotion Committee (F. O. Box 222, Hongkong) with an appeal for 
financial support to this nztion-savying enterprise, are full of interest and of 
promise. 


The tremendous nucnle> of refugees, recently estimated at sixty million, as 
well as disabled soldiers and tarnilies bereaved by the war, are among those whom 
this development is designed 2specially to serve, though the country as a whole 
will share in the anticipeted benefits. The industrial co-operatives should contri- 
bute substantially to natmona. m@rale by sustaining these groups and avoiding the 
disruption of naticnal econo~ry which is threatened by the imposition upon the 
rural population cf the burden of their maintenance. They are expected also 
to keep up the morale o? {h2 people by making available the essential manu- 
factured goods of daily use. They are deserving of encouragement. 


The ideology under-yiz¢ co-operation is sound, and the more widely it is 
applied, the better for the world. Implicit iw it is the recogrition of the fact of 
human sol:darity. “Each tor all and all for each’’ has proved its efficacy within 
the cooperative group ; it nds to be recognized as a formula for the practical 
application of Universal Brozterhood. It is applicable with profit to any group, 
from the co-operative, industral or other, to the nation, but it cannot find its full 
beneficent scope in any group smaller than the human family. 


GURU NANAK AND WORLD PEACE* 


[This article by Charanjit Singh Bindra, M.A., LL.B., Professor at Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, on Guru Nanak's ideas gives one more instance of the striking 
similarity between the teachings of great sages in every clime and of every era. Some 
of the sayings of Guru Nanak on Ahimsa, as quoted byi the author, are almost 
identical, even in form, with, let us say, those of the Buddha in the past and of 
Gandhiji in the present. Let the reader compare them with the following from the 


Buddha :— 


“* He abused me, beat me, vanquished me, robbed me, —those in whom such 
thoughts find refuge will never still their wrath.” Dhammapada I, 3. 


“Victory over oneself is indeed better than victory over others...” Dham- 


mapada VIII, 104. 


“ Though one should in battle conquer a thousand men a thousand times, he 
who conquers himself has the more glorious victory.” ‘Dhammapada VIII, 103. 


_ Turning to The Gandhi Sutras we read :— 


“ Non-violence is the highest Law.” (10) 
“Love is indeed the highest form of non-violence.” (21) 
“ Love is the only remedy for hate.” (25)—Enpsj] 


“Gas masks mouldering in cup- 
boards, half-finished trenches water- 
logged and crumbling in parks are 
all that is left to remind Londoners 
of the pathetically inadequate air raid 
precautions...” And the editors of 
The New Statesman and Nation 
fondly ask if trenches are to be re- 
garded as a prime factor in civilian 
protection. Must man, creation’s 
crown, with his immortal soul, crawls 
like a beetle into a hole? Must all 
his philosophic thought and all his 
science come but to this derogatory 
Nemesis ? Is that all the heritage of 
our civilization ? 

To fight is a tendency ingrained in 
man, the students of human nature 
point out. The biologists corroborate 
them with their evidence of the strug- 
gle for existence in every phase of 
life, adding that it is the fittest who 
survive. The rejoinder from the man 
of the world is that the “ fittest” is 


seldom the best or the noblest. For- 
tunately in the plane of spiritual 
values all is different. This is what 
saves the race from degenerating into 
an amoral existence, from burrowing 
underground. 

Hoping for a peace dividend the 
nations in the West are investing 
fabulous fortunes in armaments. To 
be ever ready for war seems to them 
to be the only guarantee against it. 
The sages in the East, however, have 
at all times sought to remove the 
menace of war by transmuting the 
truculent proclivities of man into 
spiritual action. Not long ago India 
herself was in the grip of raiding con- 
querors who threatened to annihilate 
her civilization, even as Europe is 
threatened. to-day by the newly for- 
ged weapons of war. All physical 
force failed to be of any avail. At that 
time a sage arose to set up a new 
tradition which would deliver the 


* This article was written before the outbreak of hostilities in Europe—Eps. 
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world from the shackles of slavery 
and establish the Kingdom of Truth 
and Rigateousness. In virtue of the 
potency of his message, that sage, 
Guru Nanak, will go dorn in ‘the 
annals of human history zs a saviour 
of mankind ; for peace is the essen- 
tial outcome of his ideolcgy. 

It appears to have beex che car- 
dinal point of his philoxpay that 
man can be saved only by the 
strength which comés of conquer- 
ing himself. The persona-cy or self 
of the individual is the rez] crtadel of 
the race, and that is what most needs 
fortifying. In a beautizul metaphor 
the Guru has explained t-s process 
of fortifying the self :— 


Servituce to contentment try earrings 


be ; 
Hard labour, thy beggars bowl; 
And smear thyself with me dust of 
holy meditation. 
Like thy overall? consid=rations of 
death be ever present with thee; 
Thy egc be as virtuous as = virgin’s; 
And the customs of thy p2cole, thy 
supporting staff, 
Thy noblest ideal, no les: than the 
highest of Jogis, 
Be to accept all men as thy equals ; 
and remember 
That he who conquers sel, conquers 
the world. 
(Japi? XXVIII) 
The guarantee for peace, bo*h poli- 
tical and of the soul, lies rot in con- 
quering and disarming others but in 
conquering one’s own sef znd in ac- 
cepting ali fellow men as one's equals. 
Much of the virus of hatred that con- 
sumes the race to-day would 3ecome 
innocuous if the leaders cdi zeoples 
adopted this message of the Guru as 
their guiding-star. The path of en- 
lightenment and of truth dzes not lie 
in mere pious protestations but in 
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the development of certain definite 
virtues of character and of conduct. 
Honest hard work accompanied by 
contentment and mellowed by 
thought makes one’s life both holy 
and pure. Further, it is not a life 
of passivity that is urged. The in- 
dividual is not to shrink from action. 
Even passive resistance must be 
active in practice. That is the first 
requisite for the conquest of self. The 
Sikh, the true follower of the Guru, 
must always be prepared, must ful- 
fil his duty, and must not lead a life 
of mystic deliberation without action; 
for it has been seid that all worship 
or devotion is of no significance or 
value if a man does not live up to 
his ideals. 

Vinr gunr kite bhagat na hoe. 

(Japjt XX1) 

The Guru has made contentment 
and reflection necessary adjuncts to 
activity. so thaz the last may not be 
directed exclustvely against external 
forces. The Khalsa is to fight, but 
not against men. He is to be always 
fighting against himself, against all 
that is wicked in human nature, so 
that he may master the tyrant in him, 
as Bertrand Russell would say. In- 
deed “there is no hope for the world 
unless power can be tamed and 
brought into the service, not of this 
or that group of fanatical tyrants, 
but of tae whole human race.” 

But z man’s interests are not to 
be centred on himself. He should 
maintain the necessary detachment 
from his surroundings. Identification 
of cneself with one’s surroundings 
makes it impossible to take the 
broader view of things and to 
look with sympathy on incidents 
that are not related to oneself. 
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And unless this habit of self- 
projection is acquired, all efforts to 
conquer oneself will be futile. No- 
thing can better emphasise this de- 
tachment than the realization that 
death overtakes all the results of 
human effort. It is only the one who 
is strengthened by this impersonal 
attitude who can respond with a 
cheerful countenance to the call of 
duty under all circumstances. Par- 
ticular stress is, therefore, laid on 
living a normal life, though it should 
be characterised by a strong sense of 
detachment. 

That we shall cease to be is no 
ground for pandering to the senses. 
Ever-present premonitions of death 
should lead rather to purity of soul, 
and thus make it easier for a man to 
tread the path of duty. This path 
of human duty is defined by the 
jugat, the consensus of world opinion 
as made explicit in ancient customs 
and precedents. That alone can be 
the criterion for all morality and for 
all action. What actually is the 
Divine Will, it is beyond us to 
know :— 


higher life possible. Contentment, 
forethought, ever-present presenti- 
ments of death and an unsophisticat- 
ed nature guided by usage from times 
immemorial are the unfailing guaran- 
tees of right action. 

By making right action the funda- 
mental basis for even spiritual life, 
great possibilities have been opened 
up for the soul. The search for God 
is to be but obedience to His com- 
mands. The Guru has stated the 
proposition in the first verse of the 
Japji:— 

When no meditation can avail, 

Though one make a million attempts ; 

When quiet concentration cannot aid, 

Though one forget all but Him; 

When no satisfaction can come 

through hungering, 

Though one acquire the Regions three; 

Even when all wisdom of the wise 

does fail; 

How can one winggrace with Him 

And rend the veil of ignorance? 

But keep His commands, O Nanak, 

As is ordained for man. 


This makes spiritual beatitude 
subservient to personal virtue. In 
other words, all the spiritual forces 
are to be harnessed for the develop- 


All is by the Will divine, but ‘none * ment of the individual character. 


may: say what that Will is. 

3 (Japji 11) 

Having thus taken his cue from 
his own conscience and the Sangat 
(social group), a Sikh must march on 
the path of duty undaunted by the 
opposing forces. He must not allow 
himself to be distracted by constant 
questionings. That is the signifi- 
cance of faith: to make of man a 
true soldier on the path of duty. 
For this very reason the emphasis is 
laid on the acquisition of personal 
virtues, for these alone make the 


The doubly strengthened indivi- 
duality of man is not to go unres- 
trained® Special care is enjoined to 
control the five emotions that lead 
man astray—lust, anger, greed, fond- 
ness and pride. Mastery over these 
is the first step towards spiritual life. 
Herein lies the great triumph of 
man over all that is weak in him. 
The peace of the world would not now 
be hanging by a straw if the leaders 
of the race had learnt this lesson and 
had incorporated ft in their lives. 
What we actually find is that their 
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pride of possession, their self-conceit 
and their anger when tneir ambitions 
are thwarted hold sway iver them 
and are causing perpetual sabre- 
rattling. The dismembe-ment of 
Czechoslovakia would nct have been 
accomplished if the incividual had 
come into his own inhecitance of 
spiritual strength. It :s only the 
strength of the individua: as such 
that can stand against the depreda- 
tions of the tyrant in men. That 
alone can create an effective world 
opinion ; that alons can be a depend- 
able bas:s for world peace. . 
It does not need to ke explained 
that a life of obedience to the above- 
mentioned commandmen:s must es- 
sentially be harmless. trenzth and 
harmlessness are by no means mutu- 
ally exclusive. The critericn for real 
strength is a spirit of non-aggression 
which must be bern of fearlessness. 
No genuine fearlessness is possible 
unless it 1s based on harmlessness. 
That is the secret of streigthening 
the individual, the redcubteble cita- 
del of every nation. Grea= promin- 
ence is given by the Guru zo this ideal 
of harmlessness based on zeazlessness. 


When the qualities of the Paramount ~ 


Personality are enumerate] in the 
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statement of the fundamentals at the 
commencement of the holy Granzth, 
absence of enmity and ill will is płac- 
ed in close juxtaposition to fearbess- 
ness—iVir bhas nir ver. The ideal 
placed before the Sikh is:—Caress 
the feet even of those who beat thee 
with fisticuffs, conquer with love even 
those who do evil to thee. And con- 
quered they shail be if the indivi- 
duality is strong enough, fearless 
enough, harmless enough. Here is a 
lesson in the supreme sacrifice of celf. 
Such a code makes possible a new 
relationship between man and rman. 
Aware of the goodness in every indi- 
vidual, we address ourselves to that 
spark of the eternal Light in him and 
seek to help it to manifest in nobiity 
of action. The virtue of the ind_vi- 
dual, tempered in the furnace of 
Sadh-sangat (Good Company) rules 
out all possibility of oppression. 
It can create a world opinion strong 
enough to provide a tangible basis 
for collective security. It is the only 
dependable guarantee against the 
abuse of power. By making the in- 
dividual both fearless and harmless, 
it will do more, it will remove che 
occasion for war! 
CHARANJIT SINGH BINERA 


STUDIES IN SHELLEY 


II.—HIS 


POETRY 


[This is the second of a series of three articles by Miss Katherine Merrill ; 
the first, dealing with the poet’s background, was published last month ; the last, 
on Shelley’s prose, will appear in our next issue.—EDs,] 


French and English philosophers 
just preceding the time of Shelley em- 
phasized very definite conceptions of 
political and religious liberty. These 
conceptions were also Shelley’s, and 
were not just his borrowings from 
others. The ideal of the inner redemp- 
tion of mankind through mental and 
spiritual changes, the hope of the dis- 
appearance of outward evils also un- 
der the beneficent operation of Free- 
dom, Brotherhood and equal rights— 
man, abstract vet concrete, “king 
over himself, gentle, just and wise ”,! 
freed in body, mind and soul—these 
ideals and hopes form Shelley’s own 
greatest themes, drawn from the 
depths of his true and independent 
self. And they are the basis of many 
of his greatest poems, including 
Queen Mab, The Revolt of Islam, 
Hellas, several odes and Prometheus 
Unbound. 

Most of these assume a narrative 
form, using spirits and humanized 
figures to embody concepts of men 
and also abstract ideas. He delighted 
to make sharp contrasts, picturing 
man in slavery to despotic govern- 
ments and religions, and then man 
free from such despotism. This pair 
of opposites caught his leaping ima- 
gination and his eager desire for vic- 
torious results. Yet, in spite of his 
avid wish, he faced the fact of slow 


growth. The Revolt of Islam, for 


1 Prometheus Unbound) Act II. 


Instance, 1s a long-drawn struggle to- 
ward victory with many temporary 
successes and failures. Even in 
Queen Mab, the earliest of these 
poems (and——note well !—the one 
richest in hints of Theosophy), there 
are clear statements that the “ paths 
of an aspiring change” are “gradual” 
(Part IX). Despite his excessive 
fluency in idea and phrase, his pic- 
tures in these various poems of the 
two extremes successfully embody 
convincing facts and great prophetic 
truths. His attacks on kings and 
monarchy, God, epriests and other 
matter of religions, may seem ruth- 
less ; but his pæans of joy over huma- 
nity self-redeemed from these evils, 
individually released and glorified, 
balance and justify his unsparing ` 
attacks, 

In the Ode to Liberty he cried :— 


Oh, that the free would stamp the impious 


Of King into the dust !. .. 

Oh, that the wise from their bright minds 
would kindle 

Such lamps within the dome s pa 

wor 

That the pale name of Priest might shrink 
and dwindle 

Into the hell from which it first was 
hurled ! 


In Queen Mab appears this :— 


.The name of God 
Has fenced about all crime with sol 
Himself the creature of his worshi 

. the omnipotent fiend. 


Part ITI TEN this amima = 


Where Socrates expired, a tyrant’s slave, 
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fool, spreads death 
around— 
Then, shuddering, meets hi own. 
Where Cicero and Antorinus lived, 
A cowled and hypocritical monk 
Prays, curses nd deceives. 
Part III contains an exterded pic- 
ture of the degradation of %ing and 


court sometimes actually found :— 


A coward and z 


The King,.............. the oz] 
Whom courtiers nickname se whilst 
a slave 


Even to the basest appetites. 
Those gilded fl:ez 
That, basking in the sinchime o` a court, 
Fatten on its carupticor ! what are 
mey ?— 
The drones of the commun ty. 


This same passage movzs cn to the 


final victory of the right :— 


„kingly hele 
Will lose its power to dazzle ; izs authority 
Will silently pass by;. whist false- 
tood'e trade 
Shall be as hateful and urppsofiteble 
As that of truth is now. 


The Revolt of Islan: agen pre- 
sents the contrast end the victory:— 
Kind thoughts, ane mighty pea Fag 
Abound ; for fearless love and ae, pte 
Ww 
Of mild equality and peace, succeeds 
To faiths which long have welc tae world 


10 awe, 
Bloody, end false, and cold. 


Changes even in Nature zre stated 
repeatedly in 


bound :— 
.the iana abl2 thin air 
And the all- circling igat wera trans- 


fermed, 
As if the sense of love, dissofved :n them, 
Had folded itself rourd the saheréd world. 
The theosophical quality >f the 
very earliest of these Lumamitarian 
poems—Queen Mab—is irxpressively 
illustrated in the hints of the time 
when the redeemed Earth ard the 
seventh perfect Race are con- 
joined :—- 
Earth was no longer hel: 
Love, freedom, health hai given 


Their ripeness to the manhood of its 
crime, 
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And all its pulses beat 
phonious to the planetary spheres ;... 
The jabitable ann is full of bliss:.... 
All things are recreated, and the fame, 
Of consentaneous love inspires all life ; 
Here now human being sands 
adcrning 
This Jovslesi earth with a body 


Blest from his birth mo is bland 
$@€5... 


All things are vcid of Eo. o mah has 
ost 


His terrible prerogative, and stand3 
An ecual amidst equals; happiness 
And science dawo, though late, aor the 


And in tune with this, the attain- 
ment cf divine oneness is stated in 
Prometheus Unbound :— 


Mar, one harmonious soul of many a soul, 
Whose nature iə its own divine control. 


Also the practical human present 
means are given for this great attzin- 
ment :— 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks infirite: 


To forgive wrongs darker than death or 
i night ; 

To defy Power, which seems 
omnipotent ; 


To love, and bear; to hope fill Hope 


creates 

From its own wreck the thing it ieee 
ates 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor 


repent ; 
This... is to be 
Good, great and joyous, peim end 


This is alone Life, Joy, Ean yd 
° Victory ! 
Can theosophists reject from their 

number of high souls the poet w10 

thus follows the line of condemnation 
given by the Mahatmas and wao 
thus teaches true practice of the Wis- 
dom-Religion at the last Climax of 
his greatest Song of Humanity ? 
Besides this noble humanitarian 
outreach, various metaphysical idezs, 
also characteristic of Shelley, are 
genuinely theosophical. They express 
rather that other Adept purpose <o 
reveal to men more of their unrezl- 


ized psychical and spiritual nature. 
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Striking and unexpected, with little 
contemporary precedent, these ideas 
sparkle—for a theosophist—like fine- 
ly cut jewels among a mass of peb- 
bles. Some of them he may have 
‘derived from Platonism, early or 
late ; or they may be the clearest in- 
stances in him of soul-remembered 
knowledge. 

Is not that suggested by this little 
passage, appearing almost casually 
in Queen Mab ? 


the stars, 

Which on thy cradle beamed so brightly 

Were gods to the distempered lerruna 

Of thy untutored infancy. 

Untutored indeed—in the ways of 
Western materialistic science. 

A few other examples are chosen 
from many. The Fairy Mab suggests 
the fact of astral record when she 
states (Part I) :— 


RA EAE to me ‘tis given 
The wonders of the human world to keep ; 
The secrets of the immeasurable past,... 
The future, from the causes which arise 
In each event....not a sting, not a 


Li 


Are unforeseen, unregistered by me, 
Similar suggestions of the astral 
are given in Prometheus Unbound:— 


Seas those subtle and fair spirits, 
EERTE who inhabit............ ® 


Its world-surrounding ether; they behol ý 
glass, À 


For know there are two worlds af life and 
One that which thou beholdest ; but the 


ther 
Is underneath the grave, where do inhabit 
The shadows of forms that sg and 
VOy eee 
Dreams and the light imaginings of 
And all that Pao or love desea. 
Terrible, strange, sublime and beauteous 
. shapes, 
In harmony with these noble psy- 
chical passages are the facts that in 
this same poem messages are convey- 
ed by dreams, by echoing Voices, by 
flower-petals stamped with words. 


Also, the Fairy, representing the 
poet’s liberated mind, looking out 
where “Below lay stretched the 
universe...a wilderness of har- 
mony ”, yet feeling the all-pervading 
Identity, hence the actual Universal 
Brotherhood of all and the future 
Nirvanic Unity, exclaims :— 


Spirit of Nature ! thou 
Life of interminable multitudes ; 
» Soul of those mighty spheres 
Whose changeless paths through Heaven’s 
° deep si lie ; 
Soul of that smallest bei 
The dwelling of whose life 
Is one faint April sungleam;— 
like these,... 
ike theirs, his age of endless peace, 
Which time is fast maturing, 
Will swiftly, surely, come ; 
And the unbounded frame which thou 


Will be without a flaw 
Marring its perfect symmetry ! 

The utmost exalted fusion of man 
with this Universality and Oneness is 
in scattered lines «through the unfor- 
gettable close of Adonais :— 


Peace, peace! he is not dead.... 
tsoared 


He has ou the apres our 
night ;... 

He is made one with Nature: there is 
beard 


His voice in all her music.... 
He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and 


stone 
Spreading itself where’er that Power may 
Which wields the world with never- 
r wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it 
e 
He is a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely ;..... 
The One remains, the many change and 
pass ; 
Heaven’s light forever pm Earth’s 
Life, like a dome of 


Stains the white radiance of Eternity,.... 
That Light whose smile kindles the 

- Universe, 
That Beauty in which all things work 
That Benediction which 


he athe 
pang 
j Curae 

Of birth can quench not, that sustaining 
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Which through the web of æing blindly 
wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and 


sea, 
Burns bright or dim, as eack zre mirrors 
of 
The fire for which all thirst, row beams 
i m me... 
The soul of Adonais, lke a star, 
Beacons from the abode where tae Eternal 


are. 

Critics, though admiring this 
wonderful passage, yet utte-ly at a 
loss to explain it philosophically, call 
it “ pantheism ”. Andas pantheism is 
not trusted by the Western world, 
they forthwith dismiss it with a more 
or less emphatic shrug. The lines are 
far too sublime in idea and 2xpressfon 
to be a suitable tribute merelv to the 
earthly poet whose name Adonais 
honours—or to any earth-being. The 
passage is in reality a visizr of the 
liberated human spirit, Man, bearing 
no name, and freed from “‘ikis clog- 
ging mould” of the physt-a!-astral- 
kamic body. Only  theosophical 
philosophy with its doctrines of the 
identity of Spirit in Mar. and in 
Nature, of Manifestation and 
Pralaya, of Absolute Un‘tr—only 
this Philosophy can interpret these 
lines. No one reaches tke actual 
meaning of the last part of Adonais 
who fails to see the identit7 of the 
Unnameadle One with the Kosmos 
and with finite man and nature— 
that Deity which is “in every atom 
of the visible as of the invisiz!e Cos- 
mos”, which is “the omripresent, 
omnipotent and even omniscient crea- 
tive potentiality ”; this as “ -dentical, 
hence coeval, with Nature, tke eternal 
and uncreate nature”....the identi- 
calness of this with “ithe inner man 
.... the only God we can hae cogni- 
zance of... that deific essence of 


which we are cognizant. ...in`our 
heart and spiritual consciousness” ; 
and, again, the identicalness of both 
these with “ finite man”. 

In none of the passages quoted 
from these poems is Shelley’s thought 
philoscphically connected, fully logi- 
calized ; it constantly swerves from 
the high line of Truth into ideas in- 
congruous and even disturbing. 
Hence the necessity of sifting out the 
jewels. But where in Western litera- 
ture are there statements implying 
more of Theosophy than these ? 

Whence could the poet have drawn 
such concepts ? In his life-experience 
known outwardly, only from Plato- 
nism. Yet, clearly, he was not de- 
pendent on Platonism. For, besides 
the deep impact from the past in his 
own nature, the vital Fire of those 
noble ideas and truths came as a fresh 
impartation from the Great Lodge to 
his age and hence to himself. 

Thus, the two chief phases of the 
Adepts’ eighteenth-century effort— 
namely, the partial disclosing of the 
inner realities of man and nature and 
the arousing of the feeling of brother- 


ely union with others—bore some 


measure of harvest in the many 
changes that occurred in statecraft, 
in religion and in literature through- 
out the West. From leading thinkers 
of the various ccurtries came a philo- 
sophic s:atement of the Adept Impul- 
sions that was practical and most in- 
fluential ; and as a literary vehicle for 
those miaster-ideas, the work of 
Shelley was surely one of the noblest 
in imagination and poetic artistry. 
William Q. Judge tells of Beings 
“who have passed through many 


21Tkhe Key to Theosophy, by H. P. Blavatsky, pp. 53, 56. 
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occult initiations in previous lives, 
but are now living in circumstances 
and in bodies that hem them in, as 
well as for a time make them forget 
the glorious past....These obscured 
adepts....can be more easily used for 
the spreading of influences and the 
carrying out of effects necessary for 
the preservation of spirituality in 
this age of darkness.” 

May not the man called Shelley 
—misunderstood, reviled, struggling 
under a load of blunders and sorrows, 
as a poet too little self-critical and 
too exuberant, never becoming full 
master of his excessively fertile mind, 
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yet through all errors ever burning 
with an unquenched fire of altruism 
— may he not have been such an Ob- 
scured Adept ? 

The range of adeptship this being 
must have reached in previous lives 
cannot be guessed ; though perhaps 
the thick obscurity he laboured 
through is an indication. For only a 
high soul could have penetrated such 
karmic darkness as enveloped Shelley 
—which must have originated both in 
past lives and in the present—and yet 
have brought out into the light such 
a treasury of spiritual knowledge. 


KATHERINE MERRILL 


MORAL PRECEPTS 
(Translated from an Egyptian Papyrus in the Louvre) 


Let no bitterness find entrance into the heart of a mother. 

Kill not, lest thou shouldst be killed. 

Do not make a wicked man thy companion. 

Do not act on the advice of a fool. 

Build not thy tomb higher than those of thy superiors. 

Tlltreat not thy inferior, and respect those who are venerable. 
Iltreat not thy wife, whose strength is less than thine, but protect her. 
Curse not thy Master before the gods, and speak no evil of him. 
Save not thy life at the expense of another’s. 

Sacrifice not thy weaker child to the stronger, but protect him. 
Amuse not thyself at the expense of those who depend on thee. 
Permit not thy son to get entangled with a married woman. 
Build not thy tomb on thine own lands. 

Build not thy tomb near a temple. - 

Pervert not the heart of a man who is pure. 

Assume not a proud demeanour. 

Mock not a venerable man, for he is thy superior. 


PILGRIMS IN UNIFORM 


[Bhabani Bhattacharya portrays here the inner conversion of a youth as a 
result of nis contact with simp.e-minded and unlettered, but not ignorant, folk going 
on a pilgrimage. Why? ‘Their sincere faith and childlike devotion radiate a bene- 
ficent inflience. Our Indian masses still retain those heart-qualities, and, although 
their simplicity is, alas, too offen exploited by priest and politician alike, we would 
rather have them remain simxe-hearted thar tum them into “ intellectual” dis- 
believers. For although “ ignorance is like unto a closed and airless vessel .... 
even ignorance is better than Head-learning wich na Soul-wisdom to illuminate and 


guide it.” 


In our 2fforts to =dicate the masses we should never overlook the impart- 


ing of Soul-wisdom, the “ Heert” doctrine.—Ens.'] 


Bhargava let his calm eyes wander 
over the wistful faces of the =vro-score 
saffron-clad men and dimly =miled to 
himself at the success of his mission. 
He had collected ‘ais pilgrims, he had 
found them seats on the wooden 
bunks of the train. A journey of a 
night and a day (and night was well 
under way) would take them to their 
destination, the far-famed koly city 
where, at the historic temple of 
Jagannath, he was”a priestly novi- 
tiate. 

He had started out on his cus- 
tomary annual tour a month before 
the Car Festival. Far from the little 
sea-washed city, in the cora lands of 
Bihar he had collected hi3 bend of 
devotees anxiously awaiting his 
arrival, and had swelled their mimber 
with the watchword: ‘“ Ok brothers, 
rebirth has no reality for thos who 
have glimpsed the Lord cn zhe Car 

in the month of Asar !” 

All this was* usual. Cozens of 
temple novitiates travelled beyond 
far horizons, sounding their common 
watchword like a drum-call. Pea- 
sants’ souls were like thirsty rock. 
Life held no enchantment and the 
novitiates brought the vision of a 
new life-philosophy. You could 
shake off the earth-ties for a while, 


forget the hungers and the fears and 
the ever-present emotional strain for 
ten days of supreme all-effacing bliss 
when you lived in the flesh, yet were 
out of it, when you were no longer a 
peasant but a pilgrim. 

Brargava had a capacity for the 
unusual. Stirred by the recollection 
of his all too brief school days when 
he kad seen the older boys in uni- 
form grouped into units of scouts, he 
had decided to give the pilgrims he 
led z new individual touch. He made 
them dye their garments in saffron. 
The use of this procedure was soon 
apparent. It roused a certain instinct 
in the pilgrims that drew them to- 
gether into a closer circle of brother- 
ood, and it helped the leader to spot 
a Saffron-shirt when, in the hustle of 
@ raitway platform, he seemed lost. 

Ncw that the train was moving 
thunder-fast and swallowing the 
miles with the ruthless jerk of a lizard 
swallowing worms, and a third of the 
journ2y was done, Bhargava could sit 
at ease and speak to his men of the 
glories of his holy city and of its deity 
of deities. He was not a man of 
knowledge or of learning ; he had not 
read the Vedas and the Upanishads. 
He knew the words of certain prayer 
mantras, but not their meaning. His 
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pilgrims would repeat the mantras 
after him, parrot-wise, as they made 
their offerings of scented flowers and 
little clay lamps before the Lotus 
Feet. But their hearts would put 
their own new meanings into the un- 
known Sanskrit words. Those words 
would light up and burn with the 
oil of the devotees’ emotions, thus 
achieving a purpose never to be 
attained by a mere intellectual grasp 
of the text. 

A while before the pilgrims had 
suddenly become unhappy, feeling 
themselves under a cloud. An Eng- 
lish-speaking townsman, one of the 
few other passengers who shared 
their compartment, had seemed to 
laugh at their ignorance. Bhargava 
was speaking of the solace that reli- 
gion brought to bruised souls. And 
the townsman, listening with an 
amused air, had countered : “ Solace? 


It's the solace of drugs. You take 
opium.” 
“But how, brother?” Bhargava 


had turned to him with interest. 

“You peasants have overmuch re- 
ligion, overmuch ‘divine content’. 
How would you answer me if I ask- 
ed you why you had a crop-failure” 
last year ? ” 

“What misery!” cried an old 
peasant, remembering the lean days. 
“ The writing on the brow ”’, he sigh- 
ed, lifting a gnarled hand to his fore- 
head. 

“ That’s it”, said the learned one 
addressing his listeners with a fine 
self-assurance. “ Tell me, why should 
gay-lived villains sit above you and 
let money flow like water, while all 
the time vou honest folk have not 
enough to stop your hunger? Call 
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this God’s justice ? Why does the All- 
Merciful write one thing on the rich 
moneylender’s brow, another on 
yours ? Why do your innocent rickety 
children die before they have 
lived?, What sort of God is 
He who has created this sorry scheme 
of things which brings misery to the 
good people of the soil, while the evil 
parasitic ones of so many types thrive 
and have the best of times ? ” 

The same old peasant had nodded 
his head repeatedly. “ Karma!” he 
had murmured, and proceeded in a 
halting, clumsy way to explain the 
traditional outlook (his birthright it 
was, and the very sheet-anchor of his 
being). This life on earth is the 
result of our past deeds. We secure 
happiness if we have earned it by our 
good actions in former lives. We suf- 
fer, because we were evil-doers. All ’ 
deeds are recorded by unseen hands, 
and each bears fruit, sweet or ‘sour. 
The Life-throb travels through 
eighty-four thousand lower forms— 
worm, caterpillar, reptile, four-footed 
mammal—before it finds shelter in 
the image of the human form; and 
then the image is only that of the 
low-born. The acquisition of merit 
continues through many a travail of 
rebirth, and the human soul toils up 
the winding stairway of caste. As 
we sow in one birth, so we reap in 
another. No deedeis ever lost. A 
peasant has a long rough way to 
travel. A peasant in misery is wash- 
ing off in suffering the sins that must 
follow him from birth to birth. The 
rich sinner sinks to a future life of a 
lower, less pleasant order. 

“That is, indeed, the philosophy 
of opium”, the townsman had ans- 
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wered. “All 5 pre-orzained. It is 
good to suffer since, as vou say, 
misery is a kini of exp-ation. a pass- 
port to future happiness. You are 
too long-sightec. Your eves zre fixed 
a million years ahead, so that they do 
not see the immediate. You ace drug- 
ged with your fatalism.” 

The pilgrims were bewildered. 
Bhargava hac not spoken yet. 
Though a Brahmin and a priest, it 
was not for him, yong zs he was, 
to speak, when one end of -he thread 
of debate was held by a hoezy-headed 
man who, even if an illiterete pea- 
sant, was a repository of rzce-experi- 
ence. In the sudden lull Bhargava 
found his voice “ Let it Se opium, 
brother ”, he said. “It is not the 
kind of opium that hurts. It only 
makes us happy We have something 
to cling to whem ir: misery. And so 
much of our life isemisery.” 

“ Aha! Your raith has any a nega- 
tive value, then? It is a preventa- 
tive?” | 

Bhargava was thinking cut his 
answer to this question when the 
train pulled up at a wayside station. 
The townsman read the name on the 
gas-lit beard, excused h-mseif and 
hastened to aligat with his luggage. 

The pilgrims left to themselves 
breathed more freely. Bherzava told 
a story to explaim that their faith was 
not simply negative. Humdireds of 
years ago, the saint Sri Chaitanya 
had come from ais far hcmeland in 
Bengal to see Jagannath. He beheld, 
and was intoxiceted with the Lord’s 
loveliness. He .eft the termpe and 
went to bathe in the sea. and in the 
dark-hued water his beaxty-heunted 
eyes beheld the dark viseg= əf the 
Lord Himself. He stretchec cut his 
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arms, he, the strange lover, calling 
the Lord by fond names. The waves 
sprang upon him, they caressed him, 
they rocked him and carried him 
away. Such is the power of beauty. 
Yet Jagannath has no beauty of 
shape or face. His is an unlovely 
image. Jagannath has made his out- 
ward form urlovely, as 1f to say, 
“The exterior, the shell, must not , 
count. The within alone shall have 
value.” 

Bhargava proceeded to illustrate 
the value of thought. A man travels 
to the shrine, sees Jagannath and 
thinks the image ugly. Moreover, he 
covets the ornaments of gold and the 
shining stars of gems. As he gazes, 
with evil in his heart, lo! the great 
image is gone! The man rubs his 
eyes and asks his fellows, “ Where 
may the image be?” They tell him, 
“ Look right in front of you, brother. 
Jagannath has a shape without pro- 
portion, with stumps for hands, so 
dark, the face blank. The Lord has 
assumed this form for the sake of 
common folk who have ‘no outward 
grace. The Lord says, ‘Look be- 


_yond | a 


The man whe has the polluticn of 
evil in him cries out in fear. “ What 
is the matter with my eyes? I see 
the black stone throne, the lamps of 
ou, the canopy, the gold ornaments, 
but no image, only emptiness ! ” 

Bhargava gestured with a hand as 
he spoke to his fascinated audience. 
“You realize the power of thought, 
brothers ? Sri Chaitanya beholds so 
much beauty thet he dies for the joy 
of it ; and this polluted one sees ugli- 
ness and then only gold and empti- 
ness I 3? 

Gold! The word rang in the ears 
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of one listener, Ram Lal, a boy of 
seventeen years. He sat among the 
pilgrims, but his garments were not 
saffron. He was no pilgrim, but a pas- 
senger in the train, travelling with 
one dark motive—theft. The pil- 
grims, he had reasoned out, must be 
carrying money. They would be easy 
prey for his deft hands. Ram Lal was 
waiting for the night to thicken. Now 
that the pilgrims had finished their 
evening meal, they would soon le 
down to sleep. Meanwhile, Ram Lal 
was listening to their talk. He was 
all ears, and did not miss a word. 
The-pilgrims had touched an adven- 
turous chord in him. He had decided 
to commit his theft later in the 
night, shift to another compartment, 
and follow the party to the city of 
Jagannath. It would, indeed, be more 
than mere adventure. He could thus 
rid himself of the sin of theft that 
would, otherwise, attach to his 
karma. For Bhargava had said, “ The 
sight of the Lord on the chariot 
washes away the sins of a lifetime. 
It is worth more than a thousand 
dips in the Ganges at Haridwara !” 

“Gold!” murmured Rame Lal. 
with a sharp-drawn breath. 


An hour went by. The pilgrims 
stretched themselves on the benches 
and on the bare floor. Sleep- 
ily, they heard the voice of Bhargava: 
“There is no caste in the Lord’s 
shrine, brothers. All men are equal. 
The Brahmin and the untouchable sit 
together in the Market of Joy and eat 
from the same bowl. The Lord is 
there not for the Brahmin, aloof in 
the dignity of learning, not for the 
devotee, pure-minded, God-conscious, 
truth-knowing. He is there for the 
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ignorant and the ignoble, for the 
lowly of spirit. the bruised in body 
and soul, the polluted, the thief.” 
Ram Lal started and looked up. 
Had Bhargava read his secret? But 
no, Bhargava lay on the floor-boards 
with face averted, eyes closed ; it was 
not long before he, too, was asleep. 
Now was Ram Lal’s opportunity. 
He alone was awake. It would be 


easy enough tọ rob the pilgrims and 


flee from detection. 

His heart was hammering. Some- 
thing was hurting him in his inmost 
depths. He strove to collect his 
thoughts. Hurry, Ram Lal! Take 
what you need. Get off at the next 
stop. Walk up the train’s length and 
find a seat in the far carriage next to 
the shiny black engine. Hurry, Ram 
Lal ! 

Beneath this gtream of conscious 
thought surged an  understream, 
spurting up through some emotional 
crevices in fountains of joy. Ram Lal 
felt rather than visualised the Car 
Festival. Half a million pilgrims tug 
at the ropes lengthening out from the 
wheel-base of an enormous chariot, 
Their combined strength moves 
the sixteen-wheeled wooden house 
inch by inch. Once in a while, the 
pilgriths pause, lift their eyes to the 
deity and cry out in sheer ecstasy. 
Ram Lal felt it. But mingled with 
this unknown joy was an unknown 
dread. Ram Lal had no understand- 
ing of his strange dread till he rose 
to carry out his self-imposed task. As 
he bent over a pilgrim, the suppress- 
ed inward wail burst out in a helpless 
whimper, and Ram Lal cried out: 
“ What if the Lord disappears before 
my eyes? What if a hundred million 
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pilgrims see him, but I see an empty 
throne ? ” 

He sat down and wept bitterly. 
Presently he felt relieved, as though 
he was rid of a crushing burden 
within his breast. He felt s:rangely 
purified. He sidled up to Bhargava 
and shook him gently. When Bhar- 
gava opened his sleealaden eyes, 
Ram Lal asked: “If a man has 


stolen folk’s gcods, will he see empti- 
ness wnere the Lord be?” 

Bhargava stared at him. “A thief 
may repent, brother, and wash off 
pollution.” 

Ram Lal nodded, his boyisk eyes 
shining. He laid himself down and 
nestled by the Brahmin. ‘‘ Wash off 
pollution ”, he echoed in a whisper, 
with a happy wistful smile. 


BHABANI BHATTACHARYA 


F 


THE TEMPTATICN TO RESIST EVIL WITH EVIL 


The most shameful aspect of our present international situation, I think, 
is the way we ape tie enemies we hate. 

They make war! We make war! They build vast armaments! We 
build vast armaments! Ther tse poison gas! We use poison gas! They say, 
All restrictions off on the mest brutal instincts of mankind! We say the same, 
until once more, fighting evil ith evil until we are the evil that we fight, far from 
conquering our enemies we les them make us after their own image. 

If we are the apes af our enemies in peace time, in war time we will be apes 
indeed. Every cruelty they devis2 we will match. Every devastation they inflict on 
human beings we will equal. In the end no barbarity will b= beneath us. 

The boys we bore in travail and reared in love in our homes, schools, and 
churches will become the yes-raer: of the enemies we fight, in every dastardly deed 
they do. They will be compelled tc. 

' And when it is over, in a*world where all agree that no one can really win 
a war, with civilizaticn, it may te, wrecked, with a thousand new problems raised 
for every one solved end countess hatreds engendered for every one satisfied, I can 
think of only ome*fictor thaz shill will stand quite unimpaired : namely, the strange 
man of Galilee whom many cal z visionary idealist still asking with infinite sorrow, 
“ How can Satan cast out Saran?” 

Let us take a further sep and note that whether or not this principle of 
Jesus that evil is not to be fcught with evil appeals to us, depends primarily’ on 
what it is that mcst of all we want. Do we really want to cast out Satan ? 

Do we most of all desire zo get rid of the evil of the world? Multitudes 
of people want something else altogether—their own prestige, personal or national, 
their gain and profit, their venseance even, or their private conquest. 


—HArRY EMERSON Fospick 


EARLY MEDICINE IN IRAN AND INDIA 
DRUG AND ANTIDOTE (2000 B.C.) 


[Dr. H. G. Cimino is a member of the medical profession who is familiar 
with sixteen languages of the eastern hemisphere including Arabic, Assyrian and 
Sanskrit. Readers will remember his article on “Pharmacy and Fire Therapy ” 
which appeared in the November 1938 issue of THE ARYAN PATH.—EDS. ] 


Against disease there’s aye a healing 

herb 

But where’s the remedy against your 

remedy ? 
Vyddhitasya-(A)Ushadham Pat’hyam 
Nirujastukim Aushadha(h). 

One of the oldest bons mots in the 
medical world is contained in the 
above title; it was quoted by the 
Brahmins some four thousand years 
ago. 

Nowadays every medical student 
knows of the deleterious effects of this 
or that drug, say, a barbiturate ; 
every specialist will wax eloquent 
over the cumulative effect of some of 
the digitalic products ; it is therefore 
not the aim of the author to prove 
the truth of the statement, but 
to analyse two or three of these old 
Sanskrit root-words, and to show 
that they represent the most impor- 
tant medicinal herbs, and some Of the” 
foods of the ancients, and that the 
Sanskrit Ash for instance has remain- 
ed practically unaltered in English 
after thirty-five centuries. 

Take the first double word :— 

Vyadhttasya-(A)Ushadham. Lit- 
erally: “Of disease the remedy ...”: 
here we have the etymology of 
the “diseases” of those days, i.e. 
ghastly wounds, for Vyddhita (ill, 
sick) comes from Vyadh (to pierce, 
to wound) ; the mere sound of the 
past participle Vy(a)it is not unlike 
the “vight” of our “ Zomerzet” 


yokels. 

Aushadham comes from Aush and 
Ash. In Sanskrit it designates all 
manner of herbs and grasses, also 
trees, including our ash-tree ; general- 
ly speaking, it means “ Drugs”, for 
the drugs of thirty-five centuries ago 
were simply herbs and leaves. 

In Egypt, where the local 
“Sanskrit” called Hamitic hardly 
differed from that of India, 
the same word As designated a 
flower, a plant in general. But in 
those days one sound had to do for 
many differen? objects, mostly 
correlated. 


In this case: Sh was the pond 
with a very simple hieroglyph. 
It soon indicated the garden (as soon 
as the Nile-men had laid out their 
plots), and the hieroglyphs show a 
distinct improvement, both for the 
papyrus alphabet and for the later 
hieratic. The basis of the first of 
these “last two designs shows the 
“pool” or the pond of a few cen- 
turies earlier wi e herbs sprout- 
ing. The Egyptians went a step 
further: a truly artistic line now 
designated the flower, a plant in 
general, with the sound As and so 
they came as a variety of sounds 
and signs starting with the water 
(Sh) and the canes or rushes (A) ; 
the two combined gave the Ash, our 
oldest medical term on earth, when 
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referring to herbalism. 

In India Ask meant to eat; as a 
noun, “food”; little they cared 
in those days whether the food 
of the manna ash for instance was 
the leaf, flower, pollen or rcot : every- 
thing was “Ash”; even the tiny 
lady-bird, scarab or insect which fell 
off the tree, provided it wes eatable. 

In the course of time some two 
dozen’ designations were aided to the 
primitive root, from* Asala and 
Ashmana to the Ashmanitaka, the 
tree from which the Brahmins 
stripped the fibres to razke their 
girdles, to the Ashvakancika, the 
physalis flexuosa, the winte: cherry ; 
and the Ashyakernaka, tk2 sal, so 
dear to every village smith in India. 
Ashvakarna was the best timber tree, 
and Ashden the typical medicinal 
herb. Hence the adjectives .dushana, 
pungent, Uskana, peppery, and so 
forth. The simplest sounds, corres- 
ponding to the Egyptian Sk of pond, 
were Ush and Ushira, ouz “ ooze” 
and “osier ”. 

Time passed ; the jungles of fifty 
centuries ago changed to the wilder- 
ness of the Sudd with its million 
reeds, up to sixteen feet high, A 
thousand years later the waters had 
evaporated and the steppe sretched 
for endless miles where once the 
lagoons had mirrored blue skies: 
yet another thgmeind years and the 
deserts spread their dull g-ey to 
yellow canopy...and stil men 
spoke of Ushira and Usha+a, Dut 
they put the stress on the end of the 
word; Ush or “Ooze” had ceased 
to be; there remained only Shara, 
the ‘‘Shore”, the sandy wast2. 

And the antidote’ The ready of 
the remedy? It was the -Vi-ru; 


hence our “ Rue ”, the “ bitter herb” 
in both languages. 
In the second part of the old 


Brahminic “saw” we read: Ni- 
rujastukim. 
Kim is “What?’ or “What 


is?” ; Tu means “ but” ; therefore : 
“ But what is the antidote?” 

If the word Ash was used to desig- 
nate many a plant, this second 
sound Ru had to do for an equal 
number of objects. As a verb :— 

Ru meant : to hurt, to injure ; also 
to be hurt and to “rue the whole 
thing ”. 

Ruha was the bent-grass, panicum 
dactylon; also a millet (compare 
Kipling’s “in the Rukh”). 

Rukapratikiya was “ medicine”, 
and of course also the practice (look 
at the word !). 

Rucaka had to do for many 
objects: Sodium, Borax, Cassia, 
a perfume, a vermifuge ; also for the 
adjectives: sharp, acrid, tonic, 
stomachic. 

These words give us a first hint at 
a well-defined herbalism; but the 
most astonishing results were 
obtained with poisons, the “ potiors ” 


“of our Middle Ages, the “Visk” of 


our “viscid”. It designates a whole 
group of diseases and the remedies 
therefor; it means: to perform (an 
operation), to overcome (disease), 
to clothe or to dress (the wound), 
even to consume or eat food. Vit, 
Vid and Vitka were the horrible 
colics and dysentery of those days... 
cholera, of course. The mere enu- 
meration of the Vit, Vid and Visk 
would fill a handy little manual, and 
it is too voluminous for an article. 

Instruments ? Yes! they had them 
too; thus the forceps were the 
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Mucuti, but here we step into the 
realm of surgery. Here we must dis- 
tinguish—as with herbalism—two 
stages :— 

The earliest in the days of the first 
invasions when the battle fields were 
littered with dead and wounded from 
the Khyber ‘to far-famed Kuruk- 
shetra. Cattle-raiding was the 
favourite pastime from our “ Border” 
on the Tyne to ’way south in India ; 
but here and there the Kurus, the 
natives, put up a stout resistance ; 
and a battle ensued worth talking 
about, worth relating perhaps in 
rhyme and prose, sufficient to form 
the subject of an epos, say, the 
Mahabharata. How did they staunch 
the flow of blood in the days of 
Kurukshetra ? 

Simply by applying leaves and 
binding the whole with rattan 
fibres, man’s earliest cataplasm: 
result, according to the patient 
or the climate: either a ghastly 
running sore, or mummification. 
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Later such gaping wounds were 
closed with thorns, and the me- 
thod has remained unaltered with 
many a tribe. In Somaliland the 
Berbers (or Babhru, as the Arabs 
call them) use the spikes of the 
mimosa; these are driven into the 
joined lips of the wound at regular 
intervals, say, one inch apart, and, 
marvellous but true, splendid results 
are achieved in fifty per cent of the 
cases. ° 
Antisepsis ? Nature’s own method; 
these thorns plucked off the stem in 
a desert temperature of 120° are as 
“Clean” as if steeped in boiling 
water. But....why add more? 
Quid multa? When all is said and 
done, we are now where we were four 
thousand years ago as to drugs. This 
drug? That drug? Wonderful... . 
wonderful! but....Hakim Sahib : 
There’s aye,a healing herb 
against disease, 
But where’s the remedy 
against your remedy? 
H. G. CIMING 


A conscientious objector quoted these words of Buddha, dating from 500 B.C., 


to the South-western Tribunal at Bristol yesterday : “He who wishes to attain 
to the joy of living in harmony with the universe shall deceive no one, entertain 
no hatred for anybody and no wish to injure through anger.” | 

Judge Wethered described the statement as most interesig, eand he was 
placed on the conscientious objectors’ register unconditionally. He was Harold 
Oliver Phillipson, a Gloucestershire market gardener, who handed in a long written 
statement. He said that he had been attracted by Oriental philosophy based on 
the teachings oi Buddha for the last four years, though ne had not lived in the 
East. He was educated at the City School, Lincoln. 

One of the members of the tribunal asked Phillipson, “ They didn’t give 
you any of those ideas there, did they?” 

“ A pity they didn’t”, Phillipson replied. 


The Manchester Guardian, 19th August, 1939. 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


IND: AN NATICNALISM * 


The edmission that Ela Sems 
Testament of India haz greatly 
depressed me must not be taken as 
casting any aspersion on India’s 
ambition to free herself ircm British 
rule, as expres3ed in, the nineteen 
essays that go tc make up the volume. 
To me it is as zreat a paradox that 
India should be governed by Great 
Britain as that Great Brizain should 
be governed by China, If the ques- 
tion of “ coming out of Irdia ” could 
be decided by en Englisk plebiscite, 
I should have no hesitation in voting 
and persuading others io vote in 
favour of our immediate =vacuation. 
We, the English are not fit zo govern 
India, because our” governing class 
cannot, and cannot be expected to, 
understand her. No other nation is 
fit to govern her But the reason that 
Ela Sen’s book has depress2d me is 
that it has raised in my mrd a ques- 
tion as to whe-her India is fit to 
govern herself. 

My reeson far doubt arses from 
the fact that I have throuzhout been 
confronted by stl another -rersion of 
the political aims that have brought 
Europe to its present calamitous 
condition. . Wee for instance, seen 
the Indian problem from one point 
of view as presenting on a larger 
scale the unhappy state through 
which Ireland is still passing. There 
the little island is split into two by 
the relatively small differences of 


Catholicism irom Protestantism. 
And I have been wondering what 
compromise can ultimately reconcile 
the very much greater differences 
between on the one side Hinduism and 
Buddhism and on the other Moham- 
mecanism, differences that represent 
the fundamental contrast between 
a tolerant and an intolerant creed. 
Ela Sen necessarily deals with this 
problem in her essay on Commun- 
alism, but all her arguments for 
Hindu-Muslim unity are based on 
political advantage, and she lays 
greet stress on the “constant and 
insidious interference of Britain to 
safeguard her own power” as an 
important factcr in preventing any 
near approach to agreement. But 
presuming that British influence was 
removed, would a political motive be 
a sufficient inducement for the Hindu 
and Muslim peoples to live together 
in harmony? My only answer to 
ethat eis to say, “Not if the Hindu 
and the Muslim religions are living 
creeds.” In England Roman Cathol- 
ics, Protestants and Nonconformists 
of many dencminations can live 
peacefully together under a single 
government because their religious 
beliefs have so little spirit and vital- 
ity. Can the same be said of the be- 
liefs of the Hindu and the Muslim ? 
If it can, the political situation will 
be saved, and the nation may sub- 
sequently be wrecked on the same 


religious beliefs that separate Roman 


* Testament of Irdia. By Ezz SEN. 
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foundering of Europe. For until our 
politics are the expression of our 
religious beliefs, the ideal of equal 
justice can never be attained, either 
within the state or between different 
nations ; politice will still derive from 
class and national self-seeking, and 
religion will remain a creed divorced 
from action. 

The best that can be hoped, there- 
fore, from Hindu-Muslim unity, is an 
imitation of our British methods of 
self-government, Ela Sen in her 
examination of the “ so-called Hindu- 
Muslim riot in Bihar” has produced 
the fact that “for centuries the two 
communities had lived peacefully 
side by side”, even as Roman 
Catholics and Nonconformists have 
done in Great Britain. Here, then, 
is an intimation that the best we can 
hope for is something on the British 
pattern, undertaken in the hope that, 
given a measure of religious freedom, 
the worshippers of Allah, though 
regarding the worshippers of 
Krishna as infidels, will refrain from 
insulting them—for political reasons. 

We find, also, many references to 
the need for education throughout 


the peninsula, but ‘there is not in° 


this book any indication of the trend 
that education will take. We can as- 
sume the usual elements, but what 
about the teaching of history and 
religion? Will the former be 
degraded, as it has been in all the 
Western countries, by making it the 
instrument of national pride ; or will 
some of the greater minds of India 
collaborate to write a new history for 
use in Indian schools, which shall be 
the story of the developing soul of 
man in this or that country rather 
than the stories of wars and conquests 





and the petty affairs of kings and 
queens ? For if we are to benefit by 
the lessons of history as. taught in 
Europe and America, it will be by 
learning not what we ought to imitate . 
but what we ought to avoid. 

And religion? Is that teaching to 
follow the precedents of the West and 
become sectarian? Or can it be 
founded on the single truth common 
to all religions, simply stated as the 
choice given to mankind between 
living for the spirit or the flesh ? For 
all else, including the invention of 
uncountable gods, is but a question 
of inducement and method, the 
inducement almost invariably taking 
the form of promising the Great 
Reward without it being earned by 
a life of fervent devotion, while the 
method as we know it in the West is 
little more than a means to maintain 
civil obedience. æ 

But the decision on all these 
matters will rest with the party in 
power, however elected ; and, judg- 
ing from Ela Sen’s essays, there is 
a great danger that India may be as 
subject to party factions as England 
herself, exhibiting on a larger scale 
the tragic opposition of Capital and 
Labour, of democracy and socialism. 
Can we foresee the possibilities of that 
struggle in a country of 350 million 
inhabitants, should education be 
followed by uni ge, an al- 
most inevitable sequence? No. Far 
rather would I see India under a 
dictatorship if the dictator were such 
a man as Mahatma Gandhi, inspired 
as he is by a purity of motive beyond 
all criticism. 

Coming now to the prime question 
of Nationalism that dominates the 
whole of Ela Sen’s collection of 
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essays, how does India prcpose to 
avoid tke doctrines that nave been 
the curse of modern civilization ? 
She speaks of the preparations for 
defence necessery to a country sur- 
rounded by Fescist Powers—though 
“surrounded” is hardly tke right 
word in this  conrection—and 
adds :—'‘ Defence is not ezainst the 
ethics of non-violence... Therefore, 
armies, as well as naval and air de- 
fence, must of necessity figure in the 
programme of -econstructing India.” 
As one at present sufferirg under the 
conditions imtosed by che awful 
fallacy that defence by tntexstve arm- 
ament is an instrument for the 
matnienance o peace, I do most 
earnestly protest agains! Liat state- 
ment. It exhtbtts a reconstructed 
India following the evil principles of 
nationalism thet are destroying all 
Western ciuthzatiows, to sev nothing 
0; China and Jiban. Ever: some of 
us in England, a rapidly increasing 
namber I am glad to say. have recog- 


A SCHOLASTIC 


The highly synthetic nazre of the 
Gita’s thought has from time tp time 
tempted Western scholars to d:vide it 
into parts attrbutable to different 
authors and sciools, a method of 
approach shid nuch eas-2r, if less 
profitable, than tying to unce2rstand it 
as a whole. Well known among such 
attempts was that of Garbe, and in this 
book his pupil O-to carries or the task 
in an even more elaborate manner. The 
book contains a translation of what the 
author believes to have been the “ origi- 
nal Gita”, a translation of the complete 
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nisec the evil of this kind of patriot- 
ism, keeping before us in its place 
the seal of an internationalism that 
has as its object the approach to 
un:versal brotherhood and good will 
towa-ds all men, of whatever culture, 
creec or colour. 

In conclusion, then, I have been 
depressed by the thought that India, 
the birthplace of civilization, is here 
exbikited not as setting an example to 


‘us in Europe but as following the 


very path that is so surely leading 
us tc destruction. Surely those who 
have the true welfare of India at 
heart should profit by the gbject 
lesson we have set them, not, indeed, 
for imitation tut for avoidance. If 
youns India has as its aim recon- 
struction on the Western model, the 
inevitable result will follow, the same 
Nemesis will overtake it in due 
course. How can it be otherwise? 
Self-szeking and worldly advantage 
are not the ways of the spirit 
whetker in a netion or an individual. 


J. D. BERESFORD 


“GITA” 


work showing the alleged interpolations, 
glosses and separate doctrinal treatises in 
different type, with analyses of those 
treatises, a chapter on yoga and yogins, 
appendices and copious notes. 

The “original Gita” is conceived as 
the work of the epic poet and zş an 
integri part of the original Mahabha- 
tata. The rest of tae work as we know 
it ig enzlysed into treatises written by 
Sankhvas, Yogis and Bhaktas with 
glosses by mythalogists, Brahman theo- 
logiens, and others. 

Whet are the grounds on which so 
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drastic a disintegration is attempted? 
The most definite argument seems to be 
that in the first two verses of chapter 
eleven Arjuna states that he has been 
taught three things, namely, the secret of 
the Self (adhydima), the production 
and destruction of beings and Krishna’s 
imperishable ‘ Majesty ” (hardly a cor- 
rect rendering of makatmyam, by the 
way, but one that is in accord with the 
Christian preconceptions that are evi- 
dent throughout the book). The first of 
these subjects is supposed to have been 
polished off in II, 11-30; the second in 
II. 20, 22, 29 and 30 and the third in 
X, 1-8. Most of the preceding chapters 
must therefore be discarded as not being 
what Arjuna himself says he has been 
taught, and an extension of the same 
principles will also serve to weed out the 
later chapters. 

Then there are considerations of style. 
We read of the “ verbose flood of general 
disquisitions”” and of the “pompous 
terms” of a so-called gloss (the first 
six verses of chapter nine). 

Lastly there is the question of consis- 
tency. The author is convinced that the 
theme of the Gita is a very simple one. 
Arjuna, out of pride, wishes to avoid 
doing what he considers to be wrong, 
namely, killing relatives and teachers in 
battle. Krishna teaches him that the 
soul is immortal and that all beings have 
been created by a transcendent extra- 
cosmic God who is therefore the, only 
true judge of what should happen to 
them. Hence the only true wisdom is to 
become a tool in God’s hand and to leave 
all questions of right and wrong to him. 
This last teaching (nimitia matra bhava 
savyasachin) is considered by Otto to be 
the trie charam shloka of the Gita. 
Everything that in his view is inconsis- 
tent with this doctrine of submission to 
the will of a transcendent God must 
therefore be an interpolation or an addi- 
tion. 

But what does all this amount to? 
All these interpolations were, one must 
suppose, inserted in the Gita in order to 
claim for them the authority of Krishna’s 
name. But how did the “ original Gita” 
come to gain such authority? Not 
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simply through Krishna’s name, since 
many other “gitas” have been fathered 
on him at various times (g.g, Amu 
Gita, Uttara Gita etc.) without gaining a 
hundredth part of the Gita’s prestige. 
One can see no reason whatever why 
Otto’s truncated “original” with its 
extra-cosmic theism should ever have 
been recognised as one of the three pras- 
thanas of the Vedanta. It is useless to 
talk of the various interpolated treatises 
of the Moksha Dharma. Neither they 
nor any of the other Gitas attributed, to 
Krishna have énjoyed either the same 
widespread popular appreciation as the 
Bhagawad Gita or that unique author- 
itative status that has made it necessary 
fos every new founder of a school to 
write a commentary on it. 

There is only one reason for the Gita’s 
unique position. Neither its inclusion 
in the Mak@bharata nor its attribution 
to Krishna could have given it its pres- 
tige in India, where, in the last resort, 
amidst all the fictions of orthodoxy, a 
scripture is judged by its spiritual con- 
tent quite irrespegtive of the great or 
small names with which it may be asso- 
ciated. The authority of the Gita rests 
on its essential nature as a book spring- 
ming from the highest levels of spiritual 
realization. It is venerated because it 
has been found by centuries of seekers 
to be an incomparable practical guide 
to the inner life and therefore must have 
been written by some one who had trod- 
den the Path to its end. 

Once this is understood the whole 
question of consistency is seen in a dif- 
ferent tight. Scholars never seem to un- 
derstand that the men who wrote such 
books as the Gita were (and are) not of 
their fraternity. A writes from 
his own spiritual knowledge concems 
himself only with unity, a very differ- 
ent thing from mere consistency. Such 
a yogi—and the author of the Gita was 
a yogi, whatever Professor Otto may 
think—seeks always to show that hid- 
den in the dry wood of all the schools is 
the Fire of the one Universal Wisdom. 
He cares nothing for the fact that, in 
the hands of the scholasitcs themselves, 
the various systems are in conflict with 
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one another. The Zire witin them all 
ig one and it is with the manifestation 
of that Fire alone that is hands are 
concerned. 

Any ore who reads the Gita with the 
inner eye finds none of the3x alleged in- 
consistencies. Scholastic Sacktya may 
differ from scholastic Yoga an= both from 
scholastic Bhakti, as the ozk ziffers from 
the fig tree and both from thz pine. Yet, 
on the altar of the Gita, as or the altars 
of the ancient Rishis, twigs om differ- 
ent trees are laid side by side and 
from them all the selfsAme fire springs 
up. Each verse in the bcox is in its 
place and yields its quota of the sacred 
flame, which, as the wark sweeps 
through its eighteen chapters swells 
majestically until it has bumt up the 
ignorance of the disciple. Eut for this 
to happen the Gita must be read with 
the whole being of the reader, not simp- 
ly with his mind; still less sould it be 
treated simply as a theme fcr scholarly 
and intellectual dissertation. 

Not that Professor Otto is rot sympa- 
thetic and appreciatiye in his own way. 
He writes at times very elcquently of 
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the Gita as he understands it; yet one 
newer feels that it is the Gita of which he 
ig speaking but rather some book which, 
from his own standpoint of Christian 
piety he would himself have written had 
he keen asked. Even the translation 
shows marked signs of his personel bias. 
This buddhi yoga is rendered “the 
culcivation of a mood”, madyoga,. (in 
XII, 2) as “My saving wondrous 
power”. and yogt yatatma becomes (at 
least n the footnote) “a thoroughly con- 
verzed pious man’’! Even the famous 
sara aharman parityajya of XVIII, 66, 
becomes, feebly enough, “Fret not thy- 
self, taerefore, because of all the ‘laws’ ”, 
whde the triumph of Arjuna’s final ex- 
clamation nashto moha smritir labdhd, 
“ Des-royed is my delusion ; Memory is 
won’, with its reminiscences of Vama 
Deva and Budcha, of Plato and Plo- 
tints, evaporates entirely in the thm and 
feetle “ perplexizy has disappeared. I 
have gained prudence.” Prudence in- 
deed! Incidentally, in default of Me- 
mory, “ prudence” might have counselled 
hesitazion before the writing of the 
chapter on Yoga. 


SRI KRISHNA PREM 


REALITY AND THE SELF* 


Mr. Malikani delkghtfuliy turns the 
tables on Western critics wic complain 
of the visionary excess of Eastern phi- 
losophy when he writes in his Preface 
that while greatly valuing the. ration- 
alism and free thought of the Vest, he 
is acutely conscious of the barrenness 
of mere rationalism. and that Indian 
thought, pumue"With religiozs 2arnest- 
ness and valuing perception of the truth 
more than rational explanation, “is more 
practical”. Reasoning, as h2 goes on to 
say, merely provides us with a means of 
exposition and of communicating an in- 
communiczble truth, and anv philosoph- 
ical theory of value represents certain 
personal or spiritual intuicors. We 
must have some surersensible intuition 


of 1eality to begin with and it is upon 


e this experience that reason works and 


that ifs problems, if they are to be signi- 
ficant, are based. Otherwise the mind 
is comfined within a closed circle of its 
own concepts. The infinite ‘which 
should be the inexhaustible source and 
centre of all creative activity is shut out. 
The business, therefore, of philosophy is 
not “to analyse concepts, but to ana- 
lyse oar experience ”. 

Tais is Mr. Malkani’s own practice, 
and it is what makes him not only a 
subte and acute reasoner but a 
creative thinker of unusual dis- 
tinctioa. His standpoint is not new. 
It is that of the Advaitic system 
of thought. But this he has interpreted 


T of the Self. By G. R, MALKANL (The Indian Institute of Philosophy, 
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not only in the manner and with the 
method of European philosophy but 
with a personal conviction which makes 
it entirely his own. We have here, in fact, 
the highest wisdom of the East trans- 
lated into the terms of Western philo- 
sophic thought and verified in Mr. 
Malkani’s own experience. : 

He is concerned, as all true meta- 
physicians must be, with the study of the 
ultimate ground of reality. This ulti- 
mate ground cannot be itself an ap- 
pearance, In his own words, “ it cannot 
be any kind of objective being. It can 
only be the true subject. It is on the 
latter that the appearances can be seen 
to depend for their being, and not upon 
a supposed thing-in-itself beyond them. 
The notion of the latter is unnecessary. 
It explains nothing. If anything ex- 
plains the appearances for what they 
are, it is the subject. The subject 
makes them, transcends them, and con- 
stitutes their only real ground.” 

Since the Self, therefore, is the ulti- 
mate ground of all reality, philosophy is 
essentially a subjective study, or, as he 
describes it elsewhere, “a sort of trans- 
cendental psychology”. Mr. Malkani, 
however, is not content merely to affirm 
the subjective basis of truth. He tests 
it carefully by a consideration of the 
various philosophic theories which deny 
it. And all through his book he is con- 
tinually challenging his intuition with 
rational argument and confronting the 


transcendental self. with other selves of 


different grades, whether it be the intro- 
spective or the empirical ego. This pro- 
cess, however, only confirms the primacy 
of the essential self and the truth that 
it belongs to another order than any self 
which can be regarded as an object. And 
to the argument that if it cannot be 
known objectively it cannot be known 
at all, Mr. Malkani shrewdly answers 
that “instead of ourselves mentally ap- 
proaching the self in order to see what 
it is, we must let the self approach us. 
declare itself to us...... We merely let 
reality speak for itself: and we 


help this self-revelation of reality: 


by putting right our understand- 
ing and eliminating all misconceptions 
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about the nature df the self.” Real self- 
knowledge thus grows out of forgetful- 
ness of the partial ego. It is, in short, 
as Plato said, recollection, the recovery 
of a knowledge of Being which at heart 
we have always possessed, but which has 
become overlaid by all the outward- 


‘going habits of the mind. It is by a 


basic negation of these habits that we 
begin to know the absolute Self in 
its luminous wholeness through being 
known by it. And such Self-awareness 
transcends all objective knowledge. It 
is the Self-enjoyment in which being and 
non-being, knowledge and innocence are 
one. It is the bliss of reality. 

In establishing this fundamental truth 
Mr. Malkani is clear, cogent and convin- 
cing. Like his Indian predecessors he 
makes use of the states of wakefulness, 
dreaming and deep sleep in support of 
his argument and he has an illuminat- 
ing chapter on death and immortality. 
He tends here and there to repeat him- 
self, as in his proof that the true self is 
independent both of the body and of 
mental events. But this is due to a de- 
termination to leave no weak point in 
his analysis. ' 

Where, however, he may prove less 
satisfying: to Western readers is in his 
treatment of the relation of the essential 
Self to the subject-object dualism which 
governs the world of appearance. For 
while admitting his claim that real 
knowledge cannot have a dualistic struc- 
ture, being wholly self-revealing and self- 
consistent, the problem remains as to 
how the two may be resolved in the One, 
or, in Blake’s words, how the Negations 
may be destroyed and the Contraries re- 
deemed. It is true that the subject-ob- 
ject distinction d t exist in real 
knowledge and that we cin only know 
another self in the degree that we know 
our own self. It is by entering into the 
universal selfhood that all objects be- 
come for us subjects, and their forms 
cease to be finite barriers and reveal to 
us the infinite meaning in which we 
share. Yet the form, truly experienced, 
is not dissolved into a formless essence. 
It is a particular expression of the uni- 
versal selfhood and is truly universal 
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in the degree tha: it $ particular. This 
is the paradox of all creatio-, and, al- 
though Mr. Malkam ends >y affirming 
that ultimate reality cannot be other 
than the person he tends rather, in 
aiguing the unrezlity of all abjects that 
are external to u, to deprive all forms 
of value. 

The danger of zll subjective idealism 
is a solipsism, in whicn the falke dualism 
of subject-object 13 rather dissclved than 
resolved. The Axivaitic sys(em, truly 
interpreted, does not countenance this 
error. And our only cmticsm of Mr. 
Malkani’s exposition of it is that he 
might have brought this out more clear- 
ly. With what ics:ght, however, he can 
stete the paradox of the selfs essential 
freedom in that world of eppearance 
which for so many to-day is tke only 
world, is well shown in the following 
passage from hs chapter zn Self- 
awareness :— 


“Tt is the very literal truth that we are 
always in a situation in which we do 
not know our self while we do, and can, 
know everything else beside it. We do 
and can relate other things, but we our- 
selves ir: our essential nature stand un- 
relatec. We are always in a situation 
in wh.ch we are. metaphysically speak- 
ing, cll alone. This is the ultimate 
truth. But we have fallen into the error 
of thimking that our self is the correlate 
oí the world, and that if we ceased to be 
related to the world we should cease to be 
ourselves. We need to realise that even 
while we find ourselves in the world and 
related to it, we are not really related, 
We are not of the world. We encom- 
pass the world. The world does not 
limit as ‘It is limited’ through us. 
We know every limitation, give meaning 
to it, and transcend it. There is no- 
thing that can limit us, nothing that is 
greater than the Self.” 

HuGH IA, FAUSSET 


INDIA’S PASI” 


It was a happy idea of the India 
Society to plan ard publish this record 
of archeological work; timely elso in 
view of the forthcoming exa:bition of 
the art of Greater India at B-rlington 
House. The Editcr has enlisted the co- 
operation of tweaty-two concnbutors, 
fourteen of whom are Indian; and each 
describes succinctl, the work Zor which 
he has been resporsible. 

The- volume begins with a brief 
history of the Archzological Depart- 
ment by Sir John Marshall, wth whom 
the department’s achievements. in this 
century will for ever be assoctaced. The 
history divide ifffo two periods, the first 
from 1862 to 1902 the second izom the 
reorganization by Lord Curzor m the 
latter year. In the earlier period, 
though General Cunningham ssowed 
himself “a truly great pioneer’’ and 
published many valuable Reports, the 
modern science of excavaticr. was un- 
known, the work was confined to certain 


* Revealing Irdias Past. 
CONTINENTAL. 


dited by SIR JOHN CUMMING. 


parts of [ndia, and the repair of monu- 
ments was left to the local governments. 
Lord Curzon from the first took 
a lage and liberal view of 
the Gcvernment’s imperial obligations 
in this sphere. “It is equally our 
duty ”, he said, “1o dig and discover, to 
classify reproduce and describe, to 
topy And decipher, and to cherish and 
conserv2. The programme was im- 
mense; there were always difficulties 
with firance, and officialdom was not al- 
ways sympathetic; but the results 
achieved in carrying out Lord Curzon’s 
policy with all the limitations in men 
and furds are quite astonishing in their 
extent ani thoroughness. The Viceroy 
was forzinate in securing the services of 
Sir John Marshall as Director ; and Sir 
John’s far-sighted plan for training 
Indian students to take up archeological 
work in more and more responsible posi- 
tions kas bome good fruit. Scholar- 
ships were created for this purpose. 


en Ra ee te a 
Sy TWENTY-TWO A JTHORITIES—BRITISH, INDIAN AND 
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British Governments are all too prone to 
think only in terms of politics and busi- 
ness; but, as a matter of fact, the devoted 
work given to the preservation of monu- 
ments and to the exploration of India’s 
past has been more appreciated by In- 
dians than any of the material benefits of 
English rule. In answer to the 
question “ What has the Archeological 
Department done?”, an Indian was 
heard to-say : “It has given us our self- 
Tespect and increased our national 
stature.” 

India ig enormously rich in monu- 
ments of all kinds, Buddhist, Hindu, 
Jain, Muslim, etc.; but it has not the 
good fortune of a dry climate like that of 
Egypt. It is not only the enormous 
growth of vegetation which is so 
destructive, but salts in the soil, the 
vagaries of great rivers, and earth- 
quakes ; and besides these natural forces 
there has been wholesale destruction 
by successive invaders, For the work of 
conservation Science was necessary. A 
young Indian, specially trained in 
London, was appointed Archzological 
Chemist. Side by side with conservation 
has gone the work of excavation, .which 
resulted in the world-famous discoveries 


“ Ahunavar”’: 
Potency and Philosophy. By FAREDUN 
K. DADACHANJL 

From trying to expound the inner 
meaning of “ Ahunavar”’, the book goes 
on to analyse the quality of that devo- 
tion without which, as Vashistha has 
said, we cannot have the real Guru or 
the true teachings. The scheme of the 
earlier pages has not been adhered to, 
and the main theme has been used in 
later pages as a background for essays 
on the virtues. 

The book shows a scholarly bent and 
some intellectualism, but the presentation 
of the subject lacks the power of lucid 


Its History, Meaning,” 


in the Indus Val£y, carrying back the 
civilization of India to an antiquity 
which had never before been 
imagined (in M.  Foucher’s 
phrase, Sir John Marshall “a 
laissé l'Inde de trois mille ans plus 
vieille qu’il ne lavait reçue”), though 
this is only the most sensational of 
many important excavations. Epigra- 
phy again has proved an invaluable aid 
to knowledge, determining for instance 
the exact place of Buddha’s birth, un- 
known till 1896. 

Chapters on Museums and Publications 
show how much has been done to make 
the results of these manifold labours ac- 
cessible to scholars and to the public. 
Besides British India, the Indian States 
and Burma have been the.scene of the 
Archeological Department’s activities, 
which include also the expeditions and 


‘momentous discoveries in Central Asia of 


Sir Aurel Stein, described by himself in 
this volume. A final chapter on “ India 
and the Tourist” is a guide to the 
principal monuments. There are thirty- 
three plates. 3 

The whole is a magnificent record _ 
which must be a source of pride to 
Briton and Indian alike. 


LAURENCE BINYON 


exposition. Quotations there are in abund- 
ance, and an ethical miscellany, but the 
work suffers from laboured comments 
and æ lack of synthesis. Allegorical 
renderings of such aspects as the 

“creation” are presented without any 
effort’ at plumbing philosophy, and 
one is left to draw the Wfence that the 
reader is invited to take them in the 
dead letter sense. 

The author attempts an interpretation 
of the Mazdyan Scriptures through a 
study of the Scriptures of other religions 


` with a freedom rare in orthodox litera- 


ture. It is the only feature that redeems 
the book. 
J. M. T. 
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Glimpses of WAld History. By 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. (Lindsay Drum- 
mond, Ltd., London. 10s. 62.; 

These now-famous letters from Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru to his young daughter, 
written in various prisons mn India be- 
tween 1930 and 1933, have now been 
revised and brought up to datz; and in 
this one-volume edition they sre embel- 
lished by fifty maps by J. F. Horrabin. 
Naturally the chief interest in them at- 
taches to the new matter—tke “ Post- 
script” written from the Arabian Sea 
on November 147th, 193@—icr the five 
years which have elapsed te:ween this 
and the last lette- of the orginal series 
have indeed been vital. 

They are difficult to survey. and the 
author has wisely arranged 215 material 
under the headings of the varinus coun- 
tries in which everts are forming history. 
He sees in the tragedy of Abyssinia an 
admission to the world that the League of 
Nations was powerless ; in the disaster 
of Spain (this section was writien before 
Franco’s triumph and consequently is 
not quite up-to-cate)_ something more 
than a loca. or nat:onal strugele—a thrust 
against democracy ; in the suterings of 
China, a manifestation of the same ag- 
gressive forces. Of the Ansciluss with 
Austria he writes that “Evrope was 
numbed by the Nazi triumph °; and of 
the Russian attitude to everts that “it 
is remarkable that during all these years 
and months of intrigues and the break- 
ing of solemn pledges by greaz powers, 
Soviet Russia consistently hcnoured her 
international obligations, stood for peace 

$ 


YONGDEN. (Jobn 
odiey Head, London. 


Mipam. By 
Lane, The 
8s. 6d.) 

“He, Mipam, who had set foot on the 
journey towards the land cf universal 
friendship, had abandoned his marvel- 
lous journey for the love of 3 woman. 
Attachment ! Whatever its object may 
be, sublime or childish, attacament is 
the source of sorrow!” <An= again: 
“Human love affeirs count icr little in 
Tibet, and the only stirring adventures 
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and against aggression, and to the last 
did nct desert her elly Czechoslovakia ”; 
of the British Empire that it is “ very 
sick and the political and economic 
forces working for its disintegration 
grow stronger”; of colonies that the 
real “have-nots ™ are the people of the 
colonies themselves and that the whole 
argument about colonies depends on 
“the continuation of the imperialist 
system, ”. 

On the side of freedom he sees two 
great countries, Russia and America— 
who are also, he thinks, the two most 
powertul nations of the modern world— 
as well as the rising democracies of 
India and the Ezst; while in Spain and 
China there are inspiring examples of the 
true sirit of democracy. ; 

Pandit Nehru endorses completcly, as 
one would expect, the Communist inter- 
pretation of world events; and whether 
or not the reader also accepts them will 
depenc finally on his own political creed. 
We are too near to the events—too 
hopelessly involved in them-—to arrive 
at any conclusion which is based on a 
dispassionate study of documents. (The 
docum2nts are not, in any case, avail- 
able.) Contemporary history has þe- 
come prcpaganda and we take our side 
unswarecd by reason. Or we try, des- 
perately, to remain aloof, saying to our- 
selves and to any cne who will listen : 
“Wait a moment. There is the other 


point cf view. Have you heard it?” 


But the Pandit seems to have no 
doub: and his book will do much to 
confirm the converted. 

HucH Ross WILLIAMSON 


on which the heroes admired by the 
crowd embark are those of a spiritual 
order.” 

These two quotations from Mipam 
strike fhe key-note of a very remarkable 
novel which, both in its philosophy and 
its atrrosphere, takes one straight back 
to those pure wind-swept upland pas- 
tures threaded here and there by wind- 
ing tracks frequented by occasional 
bands of pious pilgrims or more 
worldl,-minded traders who, fearful of 
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brigands and the omnipresent powers of 
less tangible evil, try in vain to hurry 
their shaggy slow-moving yaks. And it 
takes one back to the land where wars 
are not known—though they have suf- 
fered from aggressive neighbours in the 
past—and where man’s primary object is 
to free himself from the passions and 
diversions of this earthly life so that his 
spirit may develop to its full extent and 
so obtain the highest possible rebirth in 
the next life. It is a land where every- 
body, from cabinet minister to ragyapa 
(an outcast who cuts up the dead 
bodies), implicitly believes in miracles of 
all sorts for the excellent reason that 
they actually happen. The miracle of 
reincarnation, of man’s power over the 
physical laws of nature, of the inscrut- 
able hand of destiny which shapes our 
ends, all these are as real to the Tibetan 
as the frosty stars above him—and 
scarcely more wonderful. 

Mipam, the hero, whose birth, though 
of humble parents, 1s attended by mar- 
-vellous portents, grows up in close con- 
tact with the spiritual world and, while 
still a child, becomes a monk. His love 


Les Ecrivains Diaboliques de France. 
By MAXIMILIEN RUDWIN. (Editions 
Eugène Figuiére, Paris, 12 fr.) 

Mr. Rudwin believes that without the 


inspiration of a devil of some kind no: 


great achievement in literature could ever 
have been realized. He has devote? 
much effort to proving his contention, 
his erudition having found expression in 
a number of books. The present volume 
is consecrated to an analytical consider- 
ation of some seventy-seven leading 
writers of France and presents a short 
study of each. His research necessitates 
over twenty-six pages of bibliography. 
Throughout he acknowledges the influ- 
ence of and the support given by the 
Christian churches to the belief in 2 
personal devil. The examples brought 
forward make plain the extent to which 
the devil in one or another form is the 


for Dolma, the pf#tty daughter of a rich 
Lhasa merchant, leads him to forsake 
his calling and, at the age of seventeen, 
to set up on his own as a trader in 
China. Dolma, when the time comes 
for her to join Mipam, is prevented by a 
succession of mysterious events. Mipam, 
meanwhile, unwillingly following the 
path of his troubled destiny, finds 
himself at the remote monastery 
of Ngarong, away north: of the desolate 
Chang Thang and the frozen waters of 
the Koko Nor. Here Dolma appears to 
him im a dream more real than reality 
and tells him that he is the nineteenth 
incarnation of the Grand Lama of 
Ngarong and that she, Dolma, as his 
wife in a former life, has so far been an 
obstacle in his path. But on the mor- 
row she will forsake this earthly life so 
that he, the reincarnation of Mipam 
Rinchen, may take his place on the 
throne of Ngarong. 

And so the book ends on a note of 
deep pathos, but not of despair. Man’s 
earthly plans have gone awry, but his 
spiritual destiny has been fulfilled. 

°F. SPENCER CHAPMAN 


patron genius of church theology: its 
trump card in times of strategic stress ; 
its impregnable stronghold in times of 
attack. Mr. Rudwin writes as an obser- 
ver, a third person, who records what he 
sees but does not commit himself by 
criticism pro or con. 

Mr. Rudwin’s book makes its purely 
literary contribution to books on the 
devil. Students of literature will find 
it of value for the references collected 
from a vast field. They will find, too, 
more than one higt of the subtle and 
therefore dangerous inffff¥nce of blind 
belief. It is regrettable, however, that 
he should have failed to point to an ans- 
wer to the question of the cause of evil, 
though others’ minds may be stirred by 
his literary efforts to search out the sig- 
nificance of this problem, which is as 
old as thinking man, 

». C. T. 
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The Problem. cf Minorities or Com- 
munal Representation in India. By 
K. B. KRISHNA. (George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., London. 15s.) 

“Yt would seem as if maz-kind has 
become weak and effeminate in India, in 
proportion as they have been subjected 
. . After «each conquest the superstitions 
and penances of these people have in- 
creased”, Mr. Krishna quotes Voltaire 
as having said. This view woul= seem to 
express a fundarrental trait ož Indian 
history. 

Of course, normalcy, in, the sense of a 
return to natural and necessary order, 
was to a great extent restored in the 
actual life of the people of India by the 
constant mixture of variou: ethnicel 
groups and by th= adoption of a com- 
mon ethic, in spite of the contrarieties 
of self-interest of different grorps. 

The Muhammadan conqtercrs of 
India mostly settled down on the land, 
and Islamic custom and belier, at least 
in the villages, weæ considerably tinged 
by Hindu ethics; and as Indians qua 
Indians they did not raise the question 
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group cEreaks down because none of 
these divisions are mutually exclusive. 

Nevartheless the problem of “ minori- 
ties”, in the form of a demand for 
communal representation in the Legisla- 
tures end Public Services, does exist in 
India to-day, and there is friction be- 
tween “majorities” and “ minorities ”. 
Having dismissed the various 
spurious definitions of “ mmorities ”, 
Mr. Krishna resolves that the causes of 
frictior are more imaginary than real. 
“This alleged friction”, he says, “is a 
myth”, though he does not deny the 
social significance of the myth and its 
role in contemporary Indian history. 

By z very acute and painstaking ana- 
lysis oz this myth the author separates 
the ha f-lie of the slogans used by the 
communélists in India from the trutt and 
justice of the claims of the backward 
peoples; and with the sanity and poise of a 
scholar he lifts the whole issue from the ir- 
responsibility of the rostrum to the hu- 
mane end dignified calm of a scientific 
and obiective discussion, showing it not 
to be the “unbridgeable” gulf between 
Hindus and Muhammadans, as Lord 
Birkenkead described It. 

MULK Raj ANAND 


a 


of “ majorities” amd “Yninocities”’, as a 
“linguistic”, “racial” or “religious” 
Art and Freecom. By LAURENCE 


BINYON. The Remanes Lectu, 1939. 
(Oxford, The Clarendon Press. 2s.) 

In this quiet anc dignified lecture Mr. 
Binyon contends trat great art zan exist 
only when the arist is free to create 
without interfererce. Everybody. has 
realised that a toczalitarian government 
chokes art by demying independence to 
the artist; but it is refreshing to find 
that Mr. Bingen péfceives the danger 
inherent in a democracy—-the danger 
that works of art may be com-issioned 
and hampered by a committee. H2 goes 
so far as to suggest that the arts have 
received most stimulus from the interest 
of despots, but of despots, he <dds, who 
cease to be despotic in their treatment of 
the artist. Among such patrons ne men- 


tions Lozenzo de’ Medici, Philip the 
Fourth of Spain, Henry the Third and 
Charlee ihe First (the English kings), 
Akbar Baisunqur and Hui Tsung. He 
also cit2s the act of Pope Julius the Se- 
cond ir. commissioning Michelangelo to 
paint the Sistine ceiling. 

The gist of his discourse may be re- 
presented in his final sentence :— 


The wnifying pone A of all the arts is 
what we call rhythm, And rhythm is law 
and liberty in one. The oldest of the arts 
is the Carce; and in the attitude and mo- 
tion of a dancer, who embodies invisible 
law, and who by a-duous training and dis- 
cipline kas attained the secret of that law 
and witn it the joy of perfect ease, so I 
seem to see the raciant image of the Free- 
dom we desire. 


CLIFFORD BAX 
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Outsidd India. By KHWAJA AHMAD 
ABBAS. (The Hali Publishing House, 
“Kitabghar”, Delhi. Rs. 2/-) 

This is a book of travel—a record of 
impressions. The author, who is an enter- 
prising young journalist, has given us 
“rapidly sketched pen-pictures” of his 
fascinating adventures on a five-month 
world tour, written in a pleasing style. 
We must appreciate his candour, his 
sense of humour and the suavity of his 
descriptions. He has the courage of his 
convictions and analyses situations from 
the view-point of an intelligent observer. 

The author is anti-Imperialist, and 
wherever he has seen signs of Imperial- 
ism at work—whether in Japan or Ger- 
many or in the land of John Bull—he 
is bitter in his criticism. He rightly 
asks: “But does the pavement artist, 
the crippled ex-soldier, the slum-dweller 
of the East End or the violinist begging 
for pennies understand the reality of this 
empire carried on in their name?” 

Mr. Abbas has been severe to the Bri- 
tish. What he says is no doubt true, 
but he has not looked at the other side 
of the medal. He has not seen the 
hidden source of power of the Britisher. 
A race that dominates the world does it 


A History of Sanskrit Literature. By 
SRIMATI AKSHAYA KUMARI DEVI. 
(V. Krishna Brothers, Calcutta. Re. 1/8) 

This compact volume is something 
more than its title indicates. It is not 
merely a study in Sanskrit literature from 
the literary point of view; it is also an 
appraisal of all the forces that have con- 
tributed to ‘the growth of Indian culture 
and civilization. In a short space the 
author has covered a wide ground. A 
study of all the books that have influ- 
enced Hindu thought and civilization is 
rapidly unfolded before the reader’s eye. 
Besides the usual literary estimates of 
Sanskrit poets and dramatists like Kali- 
dasa, Harsa, Bhavebhuti, Banna, etc., 
accounts are given of all the six schools 
of Philosophy, the four Vedas, the 
Dharmasastras, Arthasastra, Epics and 
Purans. - 


by virtue of charagfer. It is a pity that 
this intelligent writer did not feel the 
life-force of the British people. 

He spent seven days in Hollywood, 
and found that Hollywood had out- 
grown geographical boundaries. It wag 
a tradition—an atmosphere. Later he 
attended the World Youth Congress at 
Poughkeepsie. He gives an eloquent ac- 
count of his unforgettable and inspiring 
experiences. 

Mr. Abbas crossed the Atlantic to find 
war-clouds lowering over the horizon 
of Europe. Fle sees the gayest 
city of Europe in true perspective and 
finds that Parisians have a Victorian 
standard of morals. He fittingly des- 
cribes the League of Nations as “a dead 
bird in a new cage”. His picture of 
London is “distorted”, as Ethel 
Mannin points out in her Preface. The 
colour bar and race-prejudice are surely 
there, but the writer does not realize that 
this atmosphere is partly created through 
the follies and faults of our youngsters 
from India. 

The get-up of the book 1s pleasing and 
it contains rambling impressions which 
are to be enjoyed as such. 

MATILAL Das 


The treatment of the literary works 
and their authors is undertaken in a 


, Spirit of perfect detachment. The work 


is amply documented, and the five 
neatly arranged chronologies of the 
Vedic Rishis, the Krita yuga, the Treta 
yuga, the Dvapara yuga and of the 
great authors evidences the writer’s wealth 
of scholarship. Better printing and more 
discrimination in theegiving of references 
would have added to the value of the 
volume. It serves the need of those who 
want to have in handy form a complete 
account of the literature and an exhaust- 
ive bibliography of books relating to 
Indian culture and civilization. The 
treatment is entirely based on the historic- 
al method. The extracts selected from 
the various literary works are very 
representative. 

P. NaGarAjJA Rao 
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The Trustwortkinels of Religious Ex- 
perience. By D. ELTON —RUEBLOOD, 
Ph. D. (George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
London. 1s. 6d.) 

Religious expenence is incivilual re- 
alization of Deity. It cannot te explained 
in terms of science. Dr. Elton Trueblood 
in this Swarthmore Lecture for 1939 of- 
fers spiritual food for al! inquiring 
minds. 

Religion is a necessity for man, whether 
the individual be a Roman Cz=tholic or a 
Protestant, a Hindu or a Muslim. The 
religious experience confers real know- 
ledge “ when the chasm which separates 
the knower and the known is somehow 
bridged so that we have verizical infor- 
mation about that which is tha object .of 
| knowing”. While Dr. Trmite=Jood him- 
self accepts the existence of God as a 
distinct being, he admits that “ whether 
God is personal is a questior: of theory 
on which men are divided”. He main- 
tains, however, that “the essentially 
personal nature of the relatonship to 
God is a matter of experience on which 
they are united ”. ‘hig will b= unaccept- 
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able tc a long line of Oriental mystics 
of very great knowledge. 

he author enumerates outstanding 
examoles of Christian religious experi- 
ence and develcps the subject logically. 
The religious experience is claimed to 
meet the fundamental and indeed the 
only zet of objectivity, the test of agree- 
ment cn the absolute and compelling 
quélity of the realization of God’s pre- 
sence; on the ezccompanying self-depre- 
ciation and on the consequent moral 
regeneration. In religious experience, 
which is subjective, we cannot look for 
a merk on the experiencer aS on a 
photozraphic plate, but we can reason- 
ably ‘ook for a change in his character 
and in ais life. 

As zh2 author is concerned solely, with 
the religious experience of Christians, he 
makes cnly a passing reference to other 
religicne, but he deplores the idea that 
Christianity alone among religions is of 
divine origin. Tnis little book of less 
than a hundred pages is an excellent 
lecture cn man’s realization of God. 

R. B. PINGLAY 





The Vision of Asia: An Inierpretation 
of Chinese Art end Culture. By L. 
CRANMER-BYNG. (John Murray, Lon- 
don. 7s. 6d’) 

The appearance of anew edition of Mr. 
Cranmer-Byng’s delightful <nterpreta- 
tion of Chinese culture is ind=ed a wel- 
come event. The book was frst pub- 
lished in May 1932, and waz reviewed 
at length by Mr. Hugh TA. Fausset in 
THE ARYAN PATH for Februarr 1933. As 
Mr. Cranmer-Byng @oints out in a note 
to the Preface, much has happened in 
the last seven years to change the face 
of the world. But the essentizl message 
of the book is as vital as it wes chen, if 
not more so, It is devoted chiefly to a 
picture of the Golden Age in C-rinese life 
and culture which coincided w:th the 
T'ang and Sung dynasties {aD. 618- 
1279). But in the process of incerpret- 
ing the ideals of this great flowering 


time, Mr. Cranmer-Byng goes deeper 
and irterprets too the Art of Life. Man, 
he says, “in the process of creation... 
beccməs an artist, and his contribution 
iS se f”. In the present age of mate- 


*rial progress, the Art of Life is neglect- 


ed. “The whole tragedy of the West 
hes in the fact that it has been depriv- 
ed of its season of ripeness, the quiet 
beauty of many-colcured change and the 
brooding hush, essential close time for 
reflection, that precedes the storm.” The 
conter plation of an age of ripeness and 
maturity may to some extent compen- 
sate for what has never been experi- 
ence, and some may find in the vision 
that Mr. Cranmer-Byng presents a 
glimas2 of that art of living that “ con- 
sists not merely in the ability to see the 
flam2 out to bear the flame, to liberate 
and let iz pass from us into a future be- 
yonc cur day”. 

B. J. S. 
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Jesus—A Biography. By Hugh J. 
ScHONFIELD. (Duckworth, London. 
8s. 6d.) 

It would be a pity if some of the chapter 
titles of this deeply interesting and finely 
written book should appeal to the ortho- 
dox rather than to those who have re- 
jected Jesus in rejecting theology. Every 
Rationalist and every Theosophist ought 
to read it; it mizht modify the attitude 
of the Rationalist, if extreme, and it 
should delight the Theosophist. The 
student will know how to consider such 
statements as Jesus “ could see no virtue 
in esotericism ”. Esotericism lies not in 
the grudging of the Teacher but in the 
incapacity of the disciple. Jesus recog- 
nised that. 

The “Prologue in Galilee” gives 
much research in a brief way, and the 
skilful blending of canonical with un- 
canonical story allows unusual facets of 
the Hebrew Yogi to appear. We see, 
with Paul, a Captain of Salvation, 
“made perfect through suffering”. I 
doubt if Mary the Mother misunder- 
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stood her exalted Son, as the author 
suggests. And I feel a little indignant 
that Mary of Magdala should be pre- 
sented as a prostitute She was prob- 
ably a high-powered “medium” and so 
a “sinner” in Israel. A disinclination 
to acknowledge occult powers leads the 
author to offer a “cooked” version of 
the story of the Samaritan woman and 
to slide past the “ Resurrection”. There 
is an acceptance of the Crucifixion as a 
physical event, and the expression : 
“Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani” is not 
given the ’ possible translation which 
Aramaic scholars now offer and which 
H. P. Blavatsky suggested years ago. 
When Jesus said: “Why call ye me 
geod? There is none good but God ”— 
was He not suggesting that the real 
Goodness in man is in God-realization ? 
Much has been done to demolish the 
unique divinity of Jesus; we may now 
have to demolish the attempt to make 
Him simply human. But to read the 
book is to appreciate the greater part of 
it, 


E. V. HAYES 


SHINTO MORALITY 


In the review of The Rise of a Pagan 
Stete which appeared in your Septem? 
ber number, the reviewer, referring to the 
Imperial Rescript to the Army and 
Navy, says: “Presumably this Rescript 
is based on Shinto morality.” But that is 
just what it is not. That great scholar the 
late Professor B. H. Chamberlain said 
thirty-five years ago: “Some private 
scholars ... have recently attempted to 
infuse new life into Shinto by decking 
it out in ethical and theological plumes 
borrowed from abroad.” He refers else- 
where to its borrowings from Buddhism. 
The learned Dr. Anesaki, writing more 
recently, finds borrowings from Chris- 
tianity. The late Dr. Nitobe confessed 
that there was nothing in historic Shinto 
worth calling a religion at all. The Re- 


script was a product of the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. It falsifies his- 
tory very badly, and as the Kojiki-_the 
great source-book of Shinto lore—does 
the same, perhaps in that respect it has 
a Shinto basis. Your reviewer’s quota- 
tion from The Daily Telegraph, “ Brains 
and ability are slewly uering mili- 
tarism in Japan”, seen true in 1930, 
but the reaction since then has been so 
complete that one cannot say it to-day, 
except in the sense that good will ulti- 
mately triumph everywhere. What is 
happening in China does not look like a 
triumph of brains and ability or of any 
sort of morality. 


Cowley, Oxford. A. MORGAN YOUNG 
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AN OFEN LETTER TO GANDHII 


THE CASE OF GERMAN JEWS 


[Readers of Harijan are familiar with the siews of Gandhiji upon the attitude 
the Jews of Gerneany should hold towards their Nazi persecutors. Below we print 


a letter written before war was declared. 


The writer, Dr. David Baumgardt, 


was formerly Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Berlin and 
Honorary Research Fellow and Visiting Professor of the University of Birmingham. 


At present he is -rofesso? at Pendle Hill College (Pennsylvania, 


Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I have no other right to address 
you than that of an unknown dis- 
appointed lover, the least welcome 
type of correspondent. Acco-dingly 
I do not hope for an answer to my 
epistle, much less far agreement. 
Certainly, it is not as a former 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University. of Berlin that I write to 
you ; I write because I must speak 
out, though my coreligionists, Buber 
and Magnes, have already spoken. 
I shall refer to your later statements. 

You tell us that you orly know 
of Jews who hate Hitler anc. wish for 
the destruction of Germany by war. 
Is it really surprising that this should 
be the reaction of the averaze Jew ? 
I am inclined co think tzat such 
would be the reaction of the a¥erage 
Indian also, had he experienced a 
German concentiation camp, and if 
the English Md not allowed Lim to 
be led by you. T myself have per- 
ceived, and recently, hatred against 
England in the eyes of Ind_ans. 

However, I car. bear witness to the 
fact that within my own rather wide 
circle of friends there is not on2 who 
cherishes the feelings of which you 
are speaking. ‘sufferirg nas not 
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obscured their judgment as to Hit- 
ler’s gifts : they consider him a most 
courageous soldier, a first-rate organ- 
iser, and, so far, the most cunning 
politician of his age. But at the same 
time :hey are convinced that he is 
gravely pathological, one of the 
numerous madmen who have made 
history ; and society must be freed 
from such leaders. Still many Nazis 
would regret his assassination far less 
than we. Not one of my friends 
would be willing or capable to injure 
Hitler in body, were he delivered into 
his hands. I, for one, never wished 
his death ; I do wish to see him cured 
and a proper use made of his courage, 
say a a pole-explorer or the like. 
This ettitude alone is in accordance 
with our tradition. (See Ezekiel 18, 
23: Have I any pleasure that the 
wicked should die ? Saith the Lord : 
and not that he should return from 
his ways, and live? And Leviticus 
19,2: Ye shall be holy: for I the 
Lord your God am holy.) 

I know, of course, that Hitler 
would be indignant or laugh at my 
“ Jewish” weakness and obtrusive- 
ness, when I say that I love him even 
in his present state—as I love a tiger; 
nay, I love him more than I do wild 
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beasts, because there is the hope of 
his being cured of his bestiality. But 
unshakable as this love is in me, 
equally profound is my conviction 
that I ought never to love this most 
cruel barbarian in his wickedness qua 
human being—the man who has 
slaughtered in one night hundreds of 
his most intimate friends (to whom 
he owes his whole career), the man 
who enjoys day by day the refined 
tortures of tens of thousands of Jews 
and Socialists, the man who bom- 
barded defenceless Almeria. And 
is it hatred, if a father or friend 
temporarily withholds the expression 
of his love towards his criminal son 
or criminal friend’? 

We have no faith or not sufficient 
faith in Satyagraha, you say (Hart- 
jan, February 18, 1939: “No 
Apology ”). If we had, you think, 
we would have been able to “melt” 
the heart of Hitler and to attain 
happiness instead of mere martyr- 
dom. Jt seems to me, and I say it 
with hesitancy, that the great teacher 
of Satyagraha who would want to 
see his principles thus applied, lives 
in a grave confusion of religious feel- 
ings ; and we would be bad pupils? 
were we to remain silent on this 
point. 

Does the belief in Satyagraha 
necessarily imply the belief in its 
production of the greatest possible 
happiness ? If so, then Satyagraha 
is a kind of hedonism ; and I hasten 
to add that to my mind a consistent 
hedonism is a far profounder teaching 
than has hitherto been admitted. 
The Satyagraha you are recommend- 
ing to the Jews, however, is a highly 
inconsistent hedonism and of a rather 
dubious religious order. You admon- 
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ish us to beliewe that suffering in 
the spirit of non-violence must neces- 
sarily lead to the mundane happiness 
of the victims and to a greater 
worldly happiness than violent resist- 
ance could bring them. This neither 
agrees with the teachings of history 
nor can I see in it a mark of great 
religious faith. 

The sufferings of thousands of 
Jewish and of non-Jewish martyrs 
throughout history—and even the cru- 
cifixion of Christz-have not brought 
worldly happiness to the individual 
or the group. Wherever Christianity 
has brought about worldly success, it 
was ‘through secular institutions, 
through the organised church, the 
Papacy or through the economic and 
political power of nonconformist 
groups. Therefore J would consider 
the point of view of The New States- 
man, which you repudiate, more 
profound religiously in this respect, 
even as it is more correct historically. 
If we do not wish to delude ourselves 
with day-dreaming, we must concede 
that the sufferings of Christ and of 
thousands of martyrs have not termin- 
ated in mundane happiness, but in 
horror. The only happiness for the 
martyr is his certitude that the 
happiness even of those criminals 
who rule the world is a lesser happi- 
ness than his torments, and that he 
would not exchaage his 1 real suffering 
for the real happiness of the Hitlers 
of this world. 

Yet I believe, as a Jew, that this 
sole solace of the martyr does not 
justify any premature faith in the 
successful outcome of his just cause. 
As a Jew I have the feeling that our 
world this day is unredeemed and 
that it will remain unredeemed, un- 
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less those righteous mien wo still live 
in freedom will help to free the victim 
from the claws of his oppressor and 
“break every yoke”. The reign of 
absolute love in which we believe 
with you and our Christian friends 
cannot come b2fore the demands of 
justice and hurran solidarity are met. 
There is much suffering which man 
cannot eradicat2 at present and per- 
haps will never be able to eradicate. 
It would be foolish ané irreligious to 
deny this. But the  cruelties 
perpetrated by our fasc.sts could 
have been checked long ago, had 
mankind insiste{ on a greeter justice 
for all, and if—forgive this frankness 
—such leaders as yourself would not 
content themse:ves with <ispensing 
inadequate advice from the outside, 
but would make our cause yours, as 
we make your cause our owi. 

From the covnsel, hower2r, which 
you are offering to the German Jews 
and the German. Socialists, [ fear two 
unhappy consequences may ensue: 
in Europe a flight from a realistic 
peaceful settlement of confi.cts which 
is still possible by concessions to the 
“have-nots”, coupled with general 
disarmament and the reintroduction 
of democracy in Dictator-countries. 
In India, I am afraid, Indians may 
indulge in the “ pharisaiz”” pride 
that they possess a deeper religious 
faith than German Jews or socialists, 
that this alone is the source of their 
success, and thet they owe nothing 
to the relatively. more favcurable 
conditions in which they are placed. 
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I wish from my heart that Indians 
mzy never have to fight against 
fascsts of the type of a Hitler, and 
thet they may always be a majority 
of some three hundred millions of 
people, and not a tiny minority as 
are the German Jews, even if 
counted together with the German 
Socialists. 

But here I shall stop. For I know 
we human beings are given to error : 
perhaps we severally—Buber, Mag- 
nes end I—have misunderstood you. 
And even if we are night and you 
are wrong—more, even if you have 
unwi-tingly hurt those of our deepest 
feelirzgs which were nurtured by the 
experence of two ‘thousand years of 
suffering—I weuld not cease to love 
and admire you. Of late you have 
alsc deen made very present to me 
through Woodbrooke and through 
my friends Stephen Hobhouse, Carl 
Hecth and Krishna M. Pardhy. 
Thcuzh forced to speak as I do, I 
cannct forget for an instant that you 
are o- the very few men of our time, 
indeed of the few of all times, to- 
wari: whom no suspension of love 
and veneration is warrantable. 


* It S said that we are an obstinate, 


stiff-necked nation ; and we do indeed 
have many failings, as have other 
peoples. But there may be no hearts 
that zre more ready to be moved by 
you than are ours. 


DAVID BAUMGARDT 
Wall-nzford, 
Pennsyivania. 


13th August 1939, 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The gory ghastliness of 1914-1918 
was described as the war that would 
end all wars. Only twenty years have 
gone and Europe is in the throes of 
another bloody war, and the period 
1919-1939 certainly cannot be des- 
cribed as one of peace and prosper- 
ity! A dozen wars and more have 
unsettled the peace that was estab- 
lished at Versailles—but established 
on a wrong principle for it dis- 
regarded the moral law implicit 
in the saying of Gotama Buddha, 
“Hatred ceaseth not by hatred 
but by love.” At the very incep- 
tion of the League of Nations 
only a few saw the blunders which 
were being committed, the seeds of 
future wars which were being sown. 
As early as 1921 this was written by 
a son of India :— 


There is a tendency to perpetuate the 
hate-emotion of effete Nationalism, and 
that strikes at the very root of the new 
plant. The foundations of the Inter- 
national State cannot be nationalistic. 
The so-called victorious peoples want to 
lay the foundations of the new Race of 
intemational proportions in terfns of 
their own nationalistic ideas, They forget 
that those who stand for such views are 
the defeated in every nation. The Kaiser 
and his Prussian Junkers are defeated, 
but those who are now building New 
Germany on international plans are the 
victors. On the other hand some of 
these men in Britain and France who 
“won the war”, are now making their 
countries lose the true victories. What is 
necessary, therefore, is to estimate the 
victories and defeats of the war differ- 
ently ; let it be done in the coin of 
Internationalism, and not in the broken 
currency of Nations. 

An aristocracy of nobility cannot 
flower from the seeds of egotism and 


arrogance, fed by the waters of vanity 
and the atmosphere of assumed superior- 
ity. Let us start by putting away the 
false notions of victors and vanquished. 
All Europe is vanquished : Europe which 
boasted of its Christian instincts and 
showed itself obsessed by “madness 
risen from hell”, to quote Swinburne’s 
words. What animal passion has it not 
shown? ‘AH of us are vanquished inas- 
much as oureRace has failed to fight 
humanely, chivalrously, or honestly—nay, 
failed inasmuch as we have thought it 
necessary to fly at each others’ throats. 
Rut all of us are victors too. Are not the 
Russian Revolutionaries who carried out 
the commands of Asquith, Clemenceau 
and Lloyd George, to fight to a finish the 
forces of aufocracy? Is not Germany a 
victor whose Kaiser fled and whose 
Junkers are humbled? Is not the Czar 
the Great Victor who made himself the 
embodiment of the evil autocracy of his 
state? Therefore, in a spirit of humility, 
remembering thdt not a single nation is 
altogether free of the crimes it condemns 
in other nations, and that not one single 
nation is devoid of fine qualities, let us 
come together for the common good of 
all. Let us change the League of 
Nations to suit the true ideals of spirit- 
ual Internationalism and let us begin by 
forgiving the blunders of others, and 
praying for the forgiving of our own sins. 
Every nation of Europe has sinned and 
is sinned against, and the forgiveness 
mustebe mutual; if not, European 
humanity in this season of sowing will 
put underground the seeds of self-pride 
and others’ chastagement and reap once 
again the deadly poisot-plant of War. 
Let us not live in the sphere of make- 
believe. Every one in Europe is humbled, 
and if European humanity will not 
acknowledge it to-day, Nature will be 
compelled to take severer measures to- 
morrow. 


And now Europe is reaping the 
whirlwind. The sin of self-aggrandise- 
ment has been committed by Britain 
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and Germany, by rgnce ad Russia, 
by Italy and Spain and = Japan, 
who has unwisely copied ber Euro- 
pean teachers. 


Though late in their mansfestation 
at last now we behold some auspicious 
omens. These are voices from every 
quarter of the world which s-rike the 
note of self-examination, of casting the 
beam out of one’s own sye stead of 
talking about the’ mote in the eye of 
another. Dr. Fosdick in his pamphlet 
Dare We Break the Vicious Circle ? 
from which we extract on p. <42, takes 
to task his own governmenz that of 
the U. S. A., for adopting th= ways of 
dictatorships. The Saturday Evening 
Post, whose extensive circulaticn and 
widespread influence has won for it 
the designation “an American insti- 
tution”, in its editorial zf 12th 
August entitled “The Cisis Is 
Moral” demands :— 

Which of the great nation=, in the 
name of expediency, policy, d=<tiny. or 
what else, has not repudiated ts word. 
broken a treaty, looted a neicabour or 
defrauded its creditors? Whica is that 
one whose seal on a piece of p=per may 
be implicitly trusted ? Which ic that one 
that can say it has not forsaken its obli- 
gations when to keep them wes hard? 
Which is the one that can say mn hs not 
been guilty of acts that, on the part of an 
individual, would be reprehens ble, im- 
moral, criminal Lend punishable ` 

The editorial then proceeds to 
examine not the faults c other 
nations but primarily those of the 
U. S. A. 

Similarly Englishmen like John S. 
Hoyland and Stephen Hobhouse 
castigate their own country for its 


attitude, its “sin” and its “ unclean 
hands”’..in’ the volume Mahatma 
Gandhi on which our editorial in this 
numter is based. And Llewelyn 
Powys adds his voice in these 
words :— 

H Gandhi’s inspired gentleness gives 
to us English contrite and broken 
hearts for the horrible atrocity— “a 
monstrous progeny of a monstrous war” 
—coninitted by General Dyer at Amrit- 
sar, he will have done a most valuable 
service for our native land. He will 
have proved once again that FEAR does 
not rude the world and that there is a 
power greater than the bloody triumph 
of the sword.... 

How can we suffer the good name 
of our island rac2 to be dragged down, 
down <o the dust, “through the brute 
and boist’rous force of violent men!” 
Gandh:, with the eyeballs of the God 
Siva, sees through the frivolity of our 
Western culture, with its confidence: in 
machines, with its lust for gold, with 
its lust for power, with its thoughtless 
acceptance of life’s more trivial and 
more cbvious values; with its recipro- 
city wh nature acquired through kill- 
ing innocent wild creatures—a culture 
that knows nothing of meditation, a cul- 
ture that prompts us to reduce to the 
level of the humdrum all the poetry that 
surrounds us, common as the grass of 
the fie}d. 

A pauosopher like Sir S. Radha- 
krishnen has anticipated the mind 
of political India, for in his intro- 
ductior to this book he shows how 
“Self-covernment for India is 
the acd test of British honesty ”. 
India too must examine her own 
attitude and prepare herself to deliver 
her message of the One Impartite 
Spirit tor the healing of the nations 
wounded not so much by bombs and 
by bullets as by ambition, greed and 
selfishn2ss. 


Point ont the ‘' Way '’—however dimly, 
and lost among the host-~as does the evening 


star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
— The Voice of the Silence 
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A SERMON OF THE BUDDHA 
THE POISONED ARROW 


“Tt is as if a man had been wounded by an arrow thickly smeared with 
poison, and his friends and companions, his relatives and kinsfolk, were to procure 
for him a physician or surgeon; and the sick man were to say, ‘I will not have 
this arrow taken out until I have learnt whether the man who wounded me belonged 
to the warrior caste, or to the Brahmin caste, or to the agricultural caste, or to 
the menial caste!’ Or again he were to say, ‘I will not have this arrow 
taken out until I have learnt the name of the man who wounded me and to what 
clan he belongs.’ 

“Or again he were to say, ‘T will not have this arrow taken out until I 
have learnt whether the man who wounded me was tall, or short.” 

“Or again he were to say, ‘I will not have this arrow taken out until I 
have learnt whether the bow which wounded me was a capa or a kodanda’ 

“Or again he were to say, ‘I will not have this arrow taken out until I 
have learnt whether the shaft which wounded me was feathered from the wings 
of a vulture, or of a heron, or of a falcon, or, of a peacock.’ 

“Or again he were to say, ‘I will not have this arrow taken out until I 
have learnt whether the shaft which wounded me was wound round with the sinews 
of an ox, or of a buffalo, or of a monkey.’ That man wguid die without ever 
having learnt this. = 

“In exactly the same way, any one who should say, ‘I will not lead the 
religious life under the Blessed One until the Blessed One shall elucidate to me, 
either that the world is eternal, or that the world is not eternal. ..or that the saint 
exists or does not exist after death,’.. .that person would die before the Accomplished 
One had ever elucidated this to him. 

“ The life of the spirit does not depend on the dogma that the world is eternal, 
nor does it depend on the dogma that the world is not eternal. Whether the dogma 
obtains, that the world is etemal, or that the world is not eternal, there still remain 
birth, old age, death, sorrow, lamentation, misery, grief and despair, for the extinc- 
tion of which in the present life I am prescribing.” 


ORIENT GOLD 


[Lilian Gall is the author of the novel A Family Affair and of numerous 
short stories but she says “ =lay-writing is my principal interest ’.—Eps.] 


The sun was going down as the 
boy walked up the steep path 
behind the village. He kad hoped 
to start earlier, but there were so 
many chores tc do. Sometimes he 
wondered if doing thinzs didn’t 
interfere too much with fmding out 
about :things. Which was the more 
important to spend your time on? 
He would decice that later. i 

Chang Wen Lan had decided it 
already. But it was in the nature 
of this boy not to accept another’s 
wisdom unquestioningly. The 
wisdom of Chang Wen Len was to 
the boy exciting, valuable, yet even 
at the age of twelve he felt that 
there was a power in himself which 
must be the final authority. The 
words of Ckang were always 
illuminating ; even so they must be 
seen by the light the bor carried 
around within himself. 

So he walked up the Hill, 
wondering. 

At school he had been rebuked by 
his other teach2=r because he ven- 
tured to quescior, some cf ‘the 
precepts handed dcwn by the great 
men of his ovn gountry. Chang 
Wen Lan méVer rebuked him. The 
Chinese was as serene and zmote as 
the pale evening sky behind the hill 
the boy was climbing. It wes almost 
dark when he came to the Litle house 
where the sage lived alone. The boy 
knocked and the door was opened. 

A lamp on a bizh stani gave a 
pleasant light throughout =e room 


and a smaller lamp stood imme- 
diately beside a large chart of the 
heavens. Seeing the boy’s interest, 
Charg lifted the chart and placed 
beside it several others' showing the 
signs of tthe Zodiac in different 
positions in relation to the sun and 
the positions of the planets. Along 
with these diagrams there were 
scattered over the table pages of 
math2matical calculations in Chinese 
characters. 

“What are you working on, Chang 
Wen Lan?” 

“ I am progressing your horoscope, 
my boy.” 

“Vhat does it show ?” asked the 
boy eagerly. “Will I be a leader 
of my people? Will I help to make 
them a great and free nation once 
again ? ” 

. I have not finished the prognosis 
yet. It takes time, you know. There 
is a great deal of involved mathe- 
enati¢al calculation to do. Give me 
the charts now and I will hear your 


lesson. Have you leamed the 
passage I gave you from the Tao 
Teh Ming?” 


The Chinese scholar had seated 
himse'f. The boy stood beside him 
and recited the verses, not gabbling 
them off by the sound of the words, 
as many children do, but speaking 
with intention and with a sort of 
contrcliled fire. 

At that time the crooked shall be 


made straight; the empty shall be 
filled ; the worn out shall be renewed ; 
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those having little shall obtain and those 
having much shall be overcome. 

“Yes, little brother, you have 
memorized accurately the words of 
the great Laotse, but what have you 
thought about them? Can you tell 
me anything that has occurred to 
you ?” 

The boy pointed out the resem- 
blance, in some places word for word, 
to a prophecy of Isaiah’s which he 
had learned the other day at school. 
“Let me hear what the prophet 
Isaiah said.” 

Every valley shall be exalted and 
every mountain and hill made low ; the 
crooked shall be made straight and the 
rough places plain. 

The Chinese scholar was interested 
though not surprised. He was never 
surprised. He made the boy say the 
verses again and wrote them down 
for reference. 

“ At that time, the empty shall be 
filled, the worn out shall be 
renewed”, murmured Chang Wen 
Lan, gazing straight in front of him 
at nothing. “Those having little 
shall obtain and those having much 
shall be overcome... .” 

Slowly, from their contemplative 
stare, the penetrating black eyes, 
narrowed at the outside corners, 
came around and rested upon the 
face of the boy. 

“ Perhaps that time is not far off, 
little brother.” 

The boy looked up with his 
radiant glance, but his teacher was 
no longer regarding him. He was 
poring over his astronomical charts 
and his tables of figures. When he 
finally rose and spoke it was to tell 
the boy he might go home. 

“Come back a week from to- 


night, little brother”, he called, as 
his only studerft went out into the 
night. The boy turned and stood 
in the doorway, his lantern in his 
hand. 

“I wont be here next week, sir. 
We are all going to Jerusalem to the 
Passover.” 

The Chinese bowed slightly from 
the waist, hands folded in front of his 
navel, the perfect posture of 
courteous acgyuiescence. 

“While you are away, memorize 
this maxim of Confucius: ‘Do not 
do to others what you would not 
have them do to you.’” 

The boy had had a great time ìn 
Jerusalem. He had seen the Temple 
and had falked with some of the 
faculty. Learned men, certainly, but 
they didn’t seem to know as much 
about the Way as his friend the 
Chinese scholar in the Galilean hills. 
As often happens with children about 
his age, he seemed to have grown 
older from the change of scene, the 
new people, the adventure of a 
journey. 

Chang Wen Lan was greatly 
interested in his pupil’s encounter 
with the professors at Jerusalem. 
What had they to say about the 
Ineffable Tao, the source of all spirit 
and fatter? What had they to say 
about Teh, energy—divine energy 
in created thingg? 

Some part of the teaching which 
the boy had heard from the profes- 
sors at Jerusalem was acceptable to 
Chang after he had worked it over 
into the philosophic terms of his own 
Laotse or into ‘those of the great 
Indian master, . Gautama. So 
absorbed were they in talk, the man 
expounding, the boy listening and 
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asking questions, that the night grew 
late and a differnt pattern of 
stars rolled around into the frame of 
the open doorwey. 

Chang Wen Lan, as often 
before, was weizhing and comparing 
what he knew of Hebrew Tueism (he 
had long before made a study of the 
Torah) with religions further east. 
Some things tte boy heard in the 
Temple were antagonistic to the 
thought of the Chinesa saze in the 
hills. “An eye for an eve and a 
tooth for a tooth.” 

“No, little brother, no. The wise 
man has an expansive breast and 
takes a detached view of life. Listen 
to what Laotse says of the wise 
man : 

The good he treats with zoodness; 
the not-good he also treats with good- 
ness, for tek is goodness. The faithful 
ones he treats with good faith; the 
unfaithful he also treat# with g-od faith, 
for teh is good faith. 

“ And here is what the Lord Gau- 
tama, whom ther call the Great Bud- 
dha, says: 

If anyone to tny face should abuse 
thee....if he were to str:ke thee with 
fist or hurl clods of earth ai thee or 
beat thee with a stick or give thee a 
blow with a swoird....thus must thou 
train thyself: My heart shall be 
unwavering. No 2vil word will Į send 
forth. I will abide compassionate of 
others’ welfare, of kindly heart. without 
resentment. ie 

“Will you so train yourself, little 
brother, and remember those words 
all your life ?” 

And the boy said, “ Yes, Chang 
Wen Lan, I will.” 

One evening 20t long after his 
return from Jerusalem the boy 
came climbing up to the hous: on the 
hill with a new question. “She sky 


in front of him to the left was that 
pale, rarefied green which seems to 
hold both the quality of light and 
the quality of water and among all 
the colours of evening is the one 
most deeply imbued with serenity. 
Very black were the cypresses against 
the skyline, holding all of night 
within themselves. 

The Rabbi at school had been 
askinz how it happened that a 
Chinese scholar, a cosmopolitan, 
chose to “bury himself’—so the 
Rabb. put it—in the Galilean hills 
and how he ever got there in the 
first place, so far from his country 
and his people. 

The boys mother knew, it 
appeared, but when the boy had 
asked her how it happened, she only 
smilec in a way she had, as if she 
kept all sorts of lovely, radiant, 
secrets in her heart—she only smiled 
and tcid him to ask Chang Wen Lan. 

“Yes, you are old enough now’, 
said tae Chinese. “JI will tell you 
why I am here.” 

He seated himself in his deliberate, 
gfacious manner, which made of 
every Jittle act a ceremony, and told 
his påpil to sit down. 

“Eyer since I was a school boy, 
not very much older than you are 
now, I have spent a good part of my 
time in studying the science of the 
stars.” 

The boy nodded and glanced 
towarc the big charts which were 
leaning against the wall. 

“As a young man there was no 
study which interested me so much 
as star-science and its twin, mathe- 
matics. It was only when I came 
to the middle of my path through 
life that I became interested in 
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philosophy. But I have never lost 
my zest for observing the planets and 
the constellations ; in fact now more 
than ever I....” 

Chang did not finish his sentence. 
He seemed to have drifted away into 
his own thoughts. There was a long 
silence. 

Finally he resumed: “ You have 
asked me why I left China and came 
to the land of Israel. It may be 
surprising to hear that I made the 
long long journey solely on account 
of the conjunction of the sidereal orbs 
which conjunction could mean oniy 
one thing—the birth of an En- 
lighfened One, a Master. The 
problem then was to ascertain in 
what land this new Enlightened One 
should be born. I made my own 
calculations but wishing to check 
them I wrote to two eminent ster- 
scientists in Iran. Their findings 
agreed perfectly with mine. We 
were all three so much stirred by this 
great event that we determined to 
make the journey to Judea. I joined 
them at Persepolis and we came over 
the great caravan route to Damascus 
and so on down to Jerusalem.” 

But the boy wanted to know*whate 
became of the Persians. Were they 
also living in Galilee ? 

“The Persians? Oh, no, they 
went ‘home and I went with them 
and stayed in Persepolis and in Susa 
for seven years, studying the religion 
of Zoroaster. He also was an 
Enlightened One.” 

And as the boy looked up with his 
eager, luminous glance, the Chinese 
added, smiling benignly, “I will talk 
to you of Zoroaster another time, 
little brother. It is getting late and 
you must go down to the Street of 


the Carpenters.” 

The boy stood up and lit his 
lantern, but before he went from the 
door he had heard the ending of the 
tale of Changs pilgrimage. 

“The two Persian astrologists who 
came with me, you see, were Magi, 
and the Magi are adepts in the 
interpretation of dreams. According 
to them, everything we dream has 
some symbolical meaning. Well, 
one of them.had a dream which he 
interpreted as a warning that we 
should not go back to the court of 
Herod. We had agreed to go back 
and tell him after we had found the 
child whom we called the Enlightened 
One and Herod called the Anointed 
One—Messtah. Not Herod Antipas, 
you know, who is reigning now, but 
his father who was called Herod the 
Great. Great? Well, he was great 
as a politician, as a diplomat, 
perhaps. He always succeeded in 
keeping on the right side of Rome— 
and that is something. 

“At any rate he was fooled once 
in his life and all because of a Magi’s 
dream! We did not go back and 
report to him, but left Judea 
secretly and returned to Persia by 
another way. 

“And after seven years I came 
west “again, bringing with me the 
treasures of the East—the gold of 
Laotse’s wisdom and the incense of 
contemplation of the Imperishable 
and Unshown.” 

As he went out of the door, the 
boy saw that Chang had already 
turned back to the study of his 
astronomical charts. 

A tinkling of camel bells broke the 
early morning stillness of the Street 
of the Carpenters. One of the riders 
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stopped and dismounted before a 
certain archway. Ih answer to his 
knocking a becutiful woman not yet 
thirty years old came to the door. 

“May I speak to ygur son for a 
moment, Miriam ?” 

“ I am sorry he is not here, Chang 
Wen Lan. My Ausband has sent him 
over to the farm outside the village 
to take back a yoke he Legs been 
repairing. “If you could wait a little 
while....” 7 

“I can’t wat, Miriam I am 
joining the caravan at Damascus and 
they wont vait for ts The 
merchants who are going with me 
are already impatient because I 
insisted on stopping here.” 

Looking dowr. the street she could 
see three or four camels with their 
riders and their packs cf mer- 
chandise. 

“Are you gong far, Chang Wen 
Lan?” ® 

“Only as far as China.” 

A wave of sorrow seemed to sweep 
over her lovely iace. 

“Oh, why are you leaving us?” 
she cried. “ My little boy will be so 
grieved.” 

“Miriam, I have read Lis horo- 
scope. I cannot stay here aad watch 
what they will do to him. I should 
lose my serenity. It is better that í 
go at once before I become ary more 
attached to him.” 
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Her large dark eyes grew larger 
and darker still as he spoke these 
ominous words and she put her hand 
to her heart. It was not the first 
time she had heard horrible veiled 
foretelling of disaster for her boy. 
On the very day she had brought him 
to the Temple in all the glorious joy 
of her new motherhood, old Simeon 
had looked at her and said, “ Yea 
and a sword shall pierce through 
thine own soul also.” 

“ Wil you not at least leave a 
message for my little boy ?” 

“Yes. Tell him I called to say 
good-bye. Tell him to remember all 
that I have taught him and above 
all the words of the great Buddha. 

If anyone to thy face should abuse 
thee... .1f he were to beat thee or give 
thee a blow with a sword... .thus must 
thou train thyself: My heart shall be 
unwavering. No evil word will I sena 
forth. I will abide compassionate of 
others’ welfare, of kindly heart, without 
resentment,” 

Chang Wen Lan turned and 
touched his camel lightly on the 
neck. The animal obediently knelt 
down for him to mount, and the 
tinkling of bells receded along the 
treet of the Carpenters. 

Miriam, shading her eyes against 
the morning sun, saw him rejoin the 
little group of merchants. And then 
they all rode away toward Damascus 
and the East. 


LILIAN GILL 


THE WITNESS OF LIBERAL RELIGION 


IN THE WORLD OF TO-DAY 


[Leslie J. Belton is the author of Creeds in Confligt and Psychical Research 
and Religion and was till recently Editor of The Inquirér, a weekly organ of the 
London Unitarians. He is now in charge of a Unitarian Congregation in Sheffield. 
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Looking back through the centuries 
of Christian history we see how the 
Christian faith hardened into a sterile 
creed, a frozen revelation, a mystt- 
fying sacerdotalism, and for honesty’s 
sake we feel bound to protest. 
Liberalism expresses the sum of our 
protest and the affirmations from 
which it springs. 

Rightly understood the term 
“liberal” applied to religion means 
not a protesting, negative creed (new 
dogmas supplanting the old); not a 
critical method of sapping the 
foundations of religion ; not a soften- 
ing or sentimentalising of the more 
rigorous Christian commands, but 
rather an affirmative and trustful 
attitude of mind. Above all it 
means a loyalty to truth so absolute, 
so compelling, that nothing that 
hinders the pursuit of it is thought 
worthy of the fraternity of religions 
It means that we bring to the study 
and practice of religion our intellect 
and our sympathy in the fullest 
measure, believing that no truth is 
“revealed” if it contradicts reason or 
belies the generous impulses of the 
spirit of man. It means a coura- 
geous, unflinching acceptance of 
human experience, for that only is 
true which the mind acclaims as true. 
Thus for the religious liberal the final 
authority is neither Church nor 
Tradition nor Book but the insight 
and reason of man. 


Such are the broad and basic prin- 
ciples of religious liberalism. Liberal 
Christianity accepts these principles 
and applies them within its own 
field ; 1t applies them negatively in 
ridding doctrine and history of the 
irrational assumptions of a hallowed 
tradition ; it applies them positively 
by laying bare the historical founda- 
tions of Christianity and building 
thereon a structure more resistant to 
the tides of time. 

An especial task for Liberal Chris- 
tians is to bear witness within 
Christendom to two ancient and 
ancillary truths. It is a task which 
only those who accept unreservedly 
the authority of experience can pro- 
perly perform. Nowhere in the 
synoptic gospels (Matthew, Mark 
and Luke) do we find the assump- 
tion that Jesus taught his hearers to 
look on himself as the founder of a 
Church or the saviour of the world ; 
and though Jesus came to believe (as 
others also have believed) that he 
was divinely commissioned, he seems 
never to have suggested that his re- 
lationship to Got was unique or of a 
kind to which other men might not 
also aspire. His teaching on the 
Kingdom of Heaven assumes between 
God and Man an essential kinship, 
and between man and man a spiritual 
fraternity. Even the Johannine 
emphasis on the union of God and 
Jesus (“I am in the Father and the 
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Father is in me.” Johr xiv, 11) 
seems not to exalt Jesus tc a trans- 
cendental plane beyond the compass 
of ordinary humanity but rather to 
assume a spiritual cont\puitr between 
the divine and the human, z.g., “ Ye 
shall know that I am in m7 Father, 
and ye in me, and I in yor.” 

But we need not venture into the 
mystical speculations of “ ‘ohn’ to 
see underlying the religion of Jesus, 
implicit in the atmosphere of the 
Gospels, explicit in isolated sayings, 
an insight so profound, an affirma- 
tion so momentous, that men have 
misconceived or ignored it; By 
literalising the gospel they have 
hidden its pristine truth berind the 
screen of a crude “kindergarten ” 
soteriology. Never wholly Lost, pro- 
claimed again and again by the 
greatest thinkers, this truth, at once 
simple and profound, needs <o be re- 
affirmed to-day. It’ assures that 
Creative Spirit is active in man and 
that man achieves fulness cf being, 
fulfilling the law of his destiry, ‘as he 
learns consciously to apprehend the 
divine principle within himself, iden- 
tifying his own life with the Supreme 
Life. Within the temple o7 his in- 
nermost self man is conjoin2d with 
God. What this means in terms of 
the experiences of mystics ance seers 
it is beyond my purpose to cescribe. 
But this I will venture to szy, that 
Liberal Religion is“taithles: to its 
mission if, in the interest of religious 
rationalism or out of fear of fanati- 
cism, it fails to comprehead the 
transcendent significance of the mys- 
tical quest. Not all men are mystics 
or mystically inclined. Pseudo- 
mysticism gives rise to extravagances 
and puerilities ; the disintegrated soul 


firds in it an escape from the grim- 
mer realities of life. Yet mysticism, 
mesused and travestied though it be, 
is ar: accent in religion we ignore to 
ouz zost. 

Salvation (if we cling to the 
word ) means final at-one-ment—in 
the words of a Christian parable, the 
homecoming of the prodigal to his 
fatier’s house. Thus not Jesus only 
is the Son of God but Everyman—in 
spice of human iniquity! As Hugh 
P Anson Fausset puts it, 


‘The son’ of whom Jesus spoke.... 
and whom he described as able to 
quicken whom he would so that they 
might pass from the death of sin to the 
life cf wholeness was not... .himself, 
viewed as a personal redeemer, but the 
‘Christ? potential in every man. 
(A Modern Prelude, p. 257) 

Thts then is the first truth; the 
seccnd is its complement. As there 
sxists between God and man no 
absolute break, so also between man 
and man there is a community of 
Jeirg more fundamental than any 
glib proclamation of brotherhood can 
conre7. Spiritual vision has always 
affirmed this fact of kinship. Sepa- 
gatenss is an illusion, say the 
mystics, and many of them, under 
varyirg symbols, have echoed the 
astonishing exclamation of Edward 
Carpenter: “Deep as the Universe 
i3 my ife and I know it ; nothing can 
disledge the knowledge of it.” Uni- 
versal life means universal kinship, 
the on2ness of humanity in Deity. 

“Tn the ethic of Christianity, it is 
tne relation of the soul to God that 
is ir portant, not the relation of man 
to his fellow man’, asserts Mr. 
Bertrand Russell. This statement, 
thouzh not strictly reconcilable with 
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the Christian ethic of good neigh- 
bourliness, indicates what all too 
often has been the emphasis in 
Christian teaching. Human soltdar- 
ity is more pronounced in the Eastern 
religions than in the Western. The 
great message which Asia proclaims, 
declared Keshub Chunder Sen, is 
“not only the union between man 
and God, but also the union between 
man and man.” 

Once Liberal Christians lose sight 
of this two-fold truth they vacate the 
stronghold of their gospel, and there- 
after nothing, it seems to me, can pre- 
vent their conceding the claims of 
naturalism on the one hand or of 
supernaturalism on the other. Liber- 
al Christianity, as I understand it, 
stands or falls by its warrant to pro- 
claim the Divine Spirit as a sanctify- 
ing power in the lives of men. 

On this view it follows: (1) That 
all genuine religions are expressions 
of Religion—historical or local forms 
of the one Religion ; (2) that all re- 
ligions in their philosophical and 
doctrinal expressions are partial 
visions of supreme reality, and, m 
their ethical significance, efforts to 
organise human life in accortlancé 
with an ideal end. According to the 
measure of our insight into other 
faiths so is the measure of our 
insight into our own faith. In- 
sight arises out of experience; 
it is a quality of mind, a capa- 
city to penetrate through non- 
essentials to essentials ; it implies in 
religion an ability to break through 
the crust of dogma and creed to those 
inner truths which dogmas and creeds 
in some degree represent. Insight 
tells us that all religions have truth 
~ within them, that every religion, in 


Professor Whitehead’s words, is a 
“vision of sonfthing which stands 
beyond, behind, and within the pass- 
ing flux of immediate things”; that 
no religion igoutcast from the com- 
munity of faiths. 

Religions reflect the ethos and cul- 
ture of the people among whom they 
flourish ; thus religions are not of 
equal value either ethically or intel- 
lectually. Some religions (as we 
say) are mope “primitive ”, some are 
“higher” than others; in some reli- 
Zions. (notably in Hinduism) a pri- 
mitive idolatry and an exalted philo- 
sophy exist concurrently ; but every 
religion has its own primitive streak, 
its superstitions, its fanatics and its 
bigots. Equally every religion has its 
prophets, reformers, saints and seers; 
and this, I believe, is of profound 
significance. The significance lies not 
in the fact that all religions have their 
leaders, for the leader may be a 
power-complexed egotist; what is 
significant is the honour men pay to 
the sage and the seer. There appears 
on every religion the impress of a 
great personality who enlarges the 
people’s faith and recalls them to a 
truth they have lost. Though zea- 
lots persecute him, sooner or later 
the people respond ; sometimes they 
make* him a god. It is profoundly 
significant that spiritual nobility 
always awakens a response, tardy 
and hesitant though it may some- 
times be. Quod bonum est, bonos 
facit. Here lies the significance of 
the sage and the saint ; they embody 
truth and goodness, and to this truth 
and goodness man responds. 

And what of Jesus? Jesus is the 


master-teacher of Christendom, says 


the Liberal Christian. He is the mas- 
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ter-teacher by virtue not cf his uni- 
queness as the only-Megotten Son, but 
by virtue of the sonship ke shares 
with other men. Jesus exalts not him- 
self Dut the Divine Spin within him. 
Not a God on Calvary bu- the God 
in Man ts the saviour of mankind. 
This is the insight which the liberal 
gospel can inspire. To be z2nuinely 
and comprehendingly a libe-al is also 
to be a universalist. Only man-made 
barriers cast a shadow. Tke Light 
which the barriers obscure :s omni- 
present. But it is well to remember 
that even the liberal gospe may be 
degraded. Religious Liberelism is 
not a body of doctrine, though it in- 
cludes doctrine ; it is not a set of 
minority opinions in the -rinds of 
rebels against the cramping creeds of 
any orthodoxy. Fundamenielly it is 
an attitude of mind. It cen most 
easily be judged by what it does for 


a men, and the one thing it always 
does is to enlarge his mind. To be 
genuinely a religious liberal is to 
share, though in small measure, the 
insizht, the compassion, the in- 
gathering universalism and the insis- 
tence on being, characteristic of the 
genimne seers in every age. We fix 
on zem our labels, according to the 
thought-forms of their age and the 
creedal formulations of their follow- 
ers, tut they themselves were preémi- 
nen-l:7 exponents of the art of living. 
Anc. -hey were universalists. In the 
valley-ways our distinctions serve us 
well : on the mountain peak we cast 
them aside. Every genuine faith is 
a roed of pilgrimage whose worth 
will be judged in the end by its power 
to sanctify and ennoble human life. 
For religion is made for man, not 
man ior religion. 

LESLIE J. BELTON 


“The coming of Christ”, means the przsence of Christos in a regenerated 
world, and not at all fe actual coming in body >f “ Christ” Jesus ; this Christ is 
to be sought neither in the wi-derness nor “in the inner chambers”, nor in the 
sanctuary of any temple or church built by man; for Christ—the:true esoteric 
Saviour—is no man, but the Divine Principle :n every human being. He who 
strives to resurrect the Spirit crucified in kim by his own terrestrial passions, and 
buried deep in the “sepulchre ” of his sinful flesh ; he who nas the strength to roll 
back the stone of matter from -he door of his owr. mner sanctuary, he has the risen 
Christ in him. The “Son of Man” is no child of the bond-woman—flesh, but 
verily of the free-vroman—Spi-#, the child of mans own deeds, and the fruit of 


his own spiritual labour. 
P 


—H. P. BLAVATSKY 


THE “AMRITANUBHAV” OF 
DNYANESHWAR 


[In our July number Professor M. D. Altekar shits on “ The Saint-Poets 
of Maharashtra”, when we had occasion to indicate m our editorial the importance 
of Dnyaneshwar. We now have great pleasure in publishing Professor Altekar’s 
translation from the “ Amritanubhav” hitherto untranslated into English.—Ens.] 


Dnyaneshwar or Dnyandev, who is 
unanimously regarded as the greatest 
Marathi poet and philosopher, flour- 


, ished at the end of the twelfth cen- 


tury, and lived at the longest for not 
more than twenty-one years. His 
elder brother, Nivrattinath, was 
Dnyaneshwar’s guru ; he had besides 
one younger brother and a sister 
both of whom also wrote poetry. 

Dnyandev has left two great works 
in Marathi, Dnyaneshwart or Bha- 
varthdtpika, a discussion of the Bhag- 
wat Geeta, and Amritanubhav, an in- 
dependent exposition of the Adwait 
Vedant philosophy. Dnyaneshwari is 
a large work, famous for its philoso- 
phic soundness as much as for its 
wonderful poetic qualities, and iteis 
revered wherever Marathi is spokén 
as ‘‘the great book”. Amritanubkav 
is a small work but very intellectuaf 
in treatment and beyond the grasp 
of the ordinary reader. The central 
doctrine in the Adwait Vedant is the 
complete identity of Jeevatman and 
Paramatman (the individual and 
Deity). According to that doctrine 
whatever difference or diversity is 
seen is due to Avidya or Maya. To 
translate that word Maya by “ ignor- 
ance ” does not bring out its full con- 
notation. This Maya is also a part 
of the Paramatman, and ultimately 
Paramatman. 

In Amritanubhav, the Paramat- 


man is called Shiv while Shakti 
or Maya is called Devi or the consort 
of Shiv, and their identity is des- 
cribed with a view to elucidating the 
Adwait Vedant doctrine. The whole 
book is to be read in that light. The 
Amritanubhav does not indulge in 
poetry as much as the Dnyaneshwari 
does, but there are passages in the 
former whfich are exceedingly deli- 
cious as poetry, and though the book 
is not so widely read as Dnyanesh- 
wart, competent critics hold it as an 
even greater work than the latter. 
Here a translation is given of the 
first chapter of this great work. An 
attempt has been made to make the 
translation as literal as possible, be- 
cause the writer holds (with many 
others) that translation is properly 
neither explanation nor summarising. 
Of course, he has tried to make it 
intelligible, and wherever more words 
have seemed to be needed to make 
the sense clear, or at any rate to 
make.it less obscure, he has put them 
in brackets. %& often happens that 
in giving the sense of a passage in a 
different language, the translator’s 
own prepossessions and prejudices get 
the better of the original sense, and 
that is- why the method of almost 
literal translation is here adhered to. 

1. I worship the God Shiv and 
the Goddess Shakti who are the 
source [of everything], who are the 
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parents of the uni and who are 
free from all limitations. 

2. In the most beautiful of all 
places [in the Brahmag] they are of 
the same body and in the seme line ; 
but the lover [the God Shiv] who 
yearned to love another person as his 
beloved, is [in fact] the belcved her- 
self, [Though we think of them as 
two, they are one.] 

3. With the tremendous force of 
their love, they entirely svellow up 
each other fand thus become one}, 
but when they like to be two [as the 
lover. and the beloved], ther appear 
to be separate. 

A, [Because the limitation of 
number does not apply,to theml, 
each fof them] is not even one at 
the same time, then how can being 
twofold suffice for the couple * [How 
can being twofold give verfe=ion to 
them when even oneness is a limita- 
tion they do not brook ?> Erv2n when 
they assume form, we co ret know 
what they really are [wnat they are 
in truth, in essence]. 

5. What a vearning for pleasure 
to be enjoyed within oneself? [To 
realise that pleasure] they [rst] þe- 
come two and then attain perfect 
oneness and do not allow that oneness 
to be affected ever in a lizht moment. 

6. They are the parerts of a 
child which is this vast univezse, but 
in spite of that they ere so afraid of 
being separated that the ccirple are 
never away from each other [so that 
the oneness continues unaffected]. 

7. They themselves witr.ess in 
their own body the successior of life 
of the universes, consisting of the ani- 
mate and the inanimate, but they do 
not allow the intervention of a third 
party. [In the management of 3uch a 
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vast universe, the two of them look 
after everything.] 

&. They exist together, they shine 
forth together [by means of the same 
lustre] ; the two continue to lead their 
life together in a spirit of unity and 
the:r existence together is without a 
begimiing. 

9, When they feel that separate- 
ness is not right, they drown them- 
selves in the ocean of oneness, but 
when they wisk to enjoy [for enjoy- 
ment, two are necessary] they seek 
twofoldness. 

1). The Devi [Goddess] is per- 
fect on account of the Dev [Shiv] .and 
he, za0, would rot be a master except 
for her: [He also is perfect on ac- 
count of her.] In fact, they are per- 
fect by being complementary to each 
other. 

12. What a sweet union is this! 
The t-vo are so vast that this universe 
cannot accommodate them, and yet 
they ere perfectly contained even in 
an tem. 

a. They will not create even a 
blade of grass without mutual agree- 
ment, and they love each other so 
dearly that each is the life and the 
soul cf the other. 

12. They are very careful about 
their household affairs. When the 
master [the God Shiv] retires to rest, 
the mistress of the house as a respon- 
sible parson keeps awake. [When the 
Aimar, the spiritual, sleeps, the 
Shakti or the material keeps awake 
end becomes povwerful.| 

14. If one of them rises from sleep 
end is awake [when the spiritual 
awakens or the material is spiritual- 
ised] the whole house is destroyed 
and nothing remains behind. [The 
sanser. this worldly life, is over, and 
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Mukti, freedom absolute, is realised.) 

15. They seek to contract their 
separate bodies in order to attain 
oneness and because of their [appar- 
ent] separateness, they appear to be 
half-and-half [instead of being com- 
pletely one]. 

16. They are objects of love to 
each other: each is a lover to the 
other and the two, being together, are 
completely happy. 

17. One is the God and the other 
is the Goddess ; but this difference in 
name as a man and a woman really 
does not matter ; in spite of the differ- 
ence both are the same, both are Shiv. 
The apparent difference, however, 
gives tise to the illusion that there is 
duality in this world. ` 

18. [But that is an illusion.] Just 
as two musical sticks produce but one 
musical sound, or just as two flowers 
strung together give out but one frag- 
rance, or two lamps but one light : 

19. Or just as the two lips speak 
but one thought, or the two eyes see 
but one sight; so also this whole 
world created by these two is kin 
essence] but one [not consisting Of 
differences and distinctions] . 

20. From time immemoriaf, thi§ 
couple has been producing [the illu- 
sion of] duality, but has been f[real- 
ly] feasting upon the delicious food 
of oneness. 

21. She is such an excellent and 
faithful wife that she does not know 
how to exist unless her master is 
there. [The Shakti is the same as 
Shiv and cannot exist apart from 
him.] And he, on his part, is uneble 
to do anything if she is not with him. 

22. The master is in evidence be- 
cause of the mistress; she is in ex- 
istence because of him; it is impos- 
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sible to differentiate between them. 

23. The task of distinguishing 
one from the other—sugar from 
sweetness, or from fragrance— 
would ind quite impossible, 

24. If you propose to remove all 
light from a lamp, the lamp itself 
will be in your hands; in the same 
manner, if you try to find out the 
essence of Shakti, you wyjll compre- 
hend Shiv himself. 

25. The sun shines forth with 
lustre, but the source of the lustre is 
the sun itself. In the same manner, 
when separateness is conquered com- 
pletely, beauty alone shines forth. 

26. An object is the cause of its 
reflection and the reflection accurate- 
ly reflects the object. In the same 
manner, behind this duality oneness 
Shines forth. 

27. He whose existence is above 
controversy, eyen when everything 
besides is proved to be non-existent, 
has been made into a householder [a 
man who has a family] by his wife 
[Shakti]. And he, with a view to 
creating this universe, has made a 
wife of her. 

28. Without her, the Beloved, 
even Shiv cannot exist as Shiv; she 
is created by Shiv himself, 

29. It is her body that has creat- 
ed tHis universe, and also the God 
(Shiv) with his godly powers. She 
has also created herself. 

30. Her husband is without a 
form; she felt ashamed of that. 
Therefore she created out of the 
beauty of her body this rich orna- 
ment in the form of this vast uni- 
verse, the objects in which bear dif- 
ferent names and shapes. 

31. She, the fortunate one, has 
very gracefully exhibited the 
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grandeur of multiplicity, where 
even unity does not exist [because 
the idea of urity is relative to the 
idea of many, and wkere many are 
absent, unity also is \Wutcmatically 
absent]. 

32. She comracted herself and the 
husband becam prominent. He con- 
tracted himself and the wii2 became 
famous. {The knowledge o? Brah- 
man is in inverse proportizn to the 
extent of Maya] ` 

33. He was very eager tc see her, 
so he [really tree from ai desires] 
was actuated to become the ceer ; but 
when he becomes indiffere=t [when 
he does not wish to see her] his form 
disappears. [Form is algo a limita- 
tion or upadhi.. 

34. In order to please hi: wife, he 
has clothed himself in this vest uni- 
verse. [The Gcd Shiv ts celled Dig- 
ambar, one wifh space as his gar- 
ment.] When she is not there, he is 
without raiment. [He is without 
even a name or a form.] 

35. His form is so difficult to com- 
prehend that [though he is every- 
where] he became invisible [and 
therefore some described him as the 
absence of existence], but in order to 
please Shakti, he has appeared in the 
form of this unc:verse. F 

36. She awakened him and start- 
ed to feed him on the objects in the 
universe. He ete up all -he food 
[that was placed before him] and 
also her who served the food, and 
then only did he obtain satsfaction. 
[Then only was his hurger ap- 
peased.] 

37. When the husband was asleep 
[was inactive] she gave bir-b to all 
the animate and inanimate objects ; 
when she is inact.ve [when sh= rests], 


he ases to be master. [He ceases to 
be a man.] 

4, When he hides behind 
her we cannoz know [comprehend] 
him. Each ef them is like a mirror to 
the other. 

39. Shiv unites with her ard en- 
joys happiness. He can enjoy every- 
thizg but will not enjoy anything 
without her. 

4) She is a part of him, he ts her 
best beloved. They both unite and 
enjoy [food] together. 

41. Shakti is as completely unit- 
ed with Shiv as speed with a storm 
or Fastre with gold, : 

42, Or fragrance with musk, or 
heal with fire. Such is the union of 
Shi, and Shakti. 

43, But in their essence, there is 
onle one and rot two, just as when 
the sun rises, we forget night as well 
as dey [because day is relative to 
night . 

44, The two were as two, only as 

the result of the employment of the 
word “two”. But in their true es- 
sence, Shiv and Shakti are one and 
the same, and repulse any attribute 
or condition. 
* 45. This oneness of Shiv and 
Shakti completely swallows up their 
diversity produced on account of 
name and form. Dnyandev reverent- 
ly pays his homage to this couple 
who are really one—who are Shiv 
and nothing else. 

4€ When Shiv and Shakti unite 
in en embrace, both become invis- 
ible, just as the power of sight dimin- 
ishes and disappears when the night 
arrives. 

47. In trying to determine their 
real essence, all attempts of the power 
of words break down, just as, when 
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we 


the great destruction occurs and the 
whole world is flooded with water, 
both the Ganges and the ocean lose 
their identity. 

48. Or just as in the skies both 
the wind and its movements cease to 
exist, or just as at the time of the 
great destruction, when all becomes 
oppressive brightness, the sun and 
light become identical. 

49. In the same manner, when 
one tries to see him clearly, the one 
who sees and that which he tries to 
see both cease to exist as the seer and 
the seen {because they become one 
and the same]. These two are one 
like’ that and I worship them. 

50.. When one tries to know them, 
not only does one not get even a drop 
of the water of the ocean one tries to 
fathom, but, moreover, in trying to 
know one ceases to exist oneself, [Al 
ego disappears. ] 

D1. Such is the oneness that per- 
vades everywhere. It is absurd, under 
these circumstences, if in this unity 
I am here [as another, to break it 
up], to salute some one else. [At this 
stage of knowledge when one realizes 
the oneness in all diversity, unity 
alone prevails and the distinction bee 
tween the worshipper and the wor- 
shipped must disappear.] 

52. And yet, just as an ornament 
of gold is not different from gold, 
though it stands out as a particular 
ornament, so is this worship offered 
by me to Shiv and Shakti. 

53. When the power of speech 
describes the power of speech, the 
subject and the object become iden- 
tical. And thus there is no con- 
tamination of duality. 

- 54. The Ganges [in Sanskrit] is a 
feminine noun and the ocean is a 
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masculine noun. They unite, and 
though we makê a difference between 
them on account of these genders and 
nouns, are ngt both water without 
any distinctigh ? 

55. The sun gives us power to 
see, and the sun is seen because of 
that power. But the sun is the same, 
the giver of the power and the object 
comprehended by the help of that 
power. 

56. The moonlight spreads round 
the disc of the moon, but they are one 
and not two. The light given by a 
lamp is not different from the lamp. 
You cannot separate the light from 
the lamp. 

57. The lustre on the pearl is 
only to b found on the pearl [not 
separately] , and the cleaner the pearl 
is the brighter is its lustre. 

58. The word ajq OM is made 
of the three sounds, a ag u 
and a m, bit that does not make 
the word a threefold thing. The letter 
o ù is written [used to be written 
in old Sanskrit] with three perpen- 
dicular lines, like this q , but it is one 
letter all the same and not three. 

59. Why should water not wear 
the flowers of waves if the latter give 
it more charm without interfering 
with its essertial unity ? 

60.° Thus I offer worship to Shiv 
and Bhavani [Shakti], apparently 
two but alwayg one in reality. 

61. When the mirror is taken 
away, the reflection of an object en- 
ters the object itself. When there is 
no breeze, the waves subside into the 
water. 

62. When sleep is over, the per- 
son who slept is himself again. And 
thus have I given up egotism and 
worshipped te God and the Goddess. 
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63. The sal: gives up egotism and 
becomes the o2cean® itseli. I ‘have 
given up egotism and have become 
Shiv and Shaki. 


64. Just as the inde ot a plan- 
tain tree ‘becomes the by giving 
up its own distinct existerme [as we 


" WORLD 


May I suggest a “ World Watch ” ? 

The object of this company >f men of 
good will must be to protect human 
society everywhere from the disidents, 
those who are not content to concorm to 
standards of cond.ct accepted as neces- 
sary by all men who believe, aad act, in 
the spirit of Peace. 

The standards of conduct obviously 
require to be coditied and mus: be pub- 
lished before they zan eventually be sub- 
scribed to by every individua. wishing 
and willing to joir. the @mpan-~. 

Thereafter, a spiritual force tor Peace 
should arise and g-ow, limited ultimately 
only by the number of men bf peace- 
ful spirit in the world. The nimber of 
such men may be greater than is gener- 
ally believed ; though many who fancy 
themselves to be men of peaceful spirit 
might discover themselves to be in error, 
‘ and so ineligible without what is called 
“a change of heart” to join che com- 


take off one after another of the 
layers of the trunk of the plantain 
tre2, the trunk disappears], I, too, 
have, in worshipping thus [by giving 
up egotism], become one with Shiv 
and Shakti. 

M. D. ALTEKAR 


WATCH 


pany of The World Watch. 

It was in conformity with a plan of 
thjs kind that police forces originated; 
bat unfortunately they evolved swiftly 
along the lines of material force ; spiri- 
tual forces becoming less and less the 
-nstruments of Peace as time went cn, so 
tar as police forces were concerned. 

The strength ard value of an immense 
number of peaceful thinkers has been 
lost sight of, for practical purposes, in 
the epparent though unreal profit to be 
derived from the existence of armies of 
physically strong men supplied with 
material, as opposed to purely spiritual, 
mears of enforcing at first their common 
laws and later on their merely national, 
or even local, preferences. 

The old plan of “ Watch and Ward” 
merited, at least, the experimentation it 
received. It is worth retrial, this time 
Gn a spiritual basis. 

-T H. Worcan 


GROWTH i 


r IJ. H. Watson does “not claim to be a writer, 
something of the aspirations of labouring people”, as 


blast furnaceman.—EDs. } 


If by running to seed we mean the 
perpetuation of the species, man, 
bound by the same law as the meanest 
weed, runs to seed when his growth 
is arrested. Hence the large families 
of poor people. The first reaction to 
the shock of unemployment often re- 
sults in a further addition to the 
family, an extra mouth to feed out of 
what is already an inadequate income. 
As a plant will die in the final en- 
deavour to leave behind some wisp 
of -its kind, so man, whether or not 
he has reached maturity, responds to 
blind instinct, peopling the earth with 
fruit of a sickly tree. 

The true path of growth is from 
physical maturity and affirmation to 
spiritual understanding and revela- 
tion. Gandhi’s spiritual power is 
largely due to his having sur- 
passed the limitations of the flesh, 
not by evading ‘the law of the 
flesh but by fulfilling it and there- 
by becoming free to express the’spirift. 
The quality of the tree determines the 
nature of the fruit. But we of the 
Western civilisation are faced with 
problems which do not arise in the 
East. Our life has an emphasis on 
things of the flesh to a degree un- 
known in the East. We are of the 
North as well as of the West. Our 
food must be of sufficient amount to 
enable us to withstand cold, whereas 
the tropics enable their inhabitants 
to conserve their food values for 
labour. It is this factor which causes 
the material things of life to loom 


he does claim to know 
s his livelihood as a 


large in the Western mind. I ama 
labourer in a heavy industry. 
My work demands heavier, more 
frequent meals than dogs a seden- 
tary occupation. The acute percep- 
tion which undoubtedly springs 
sometimes from sheer physical 
exhaustion is not a common experi- 
ence. Labourers rarely become 
saints. Saints may impose physical 
crucifixion upon ‘themselves, or 
even suffer it to be inflicted upon 
them ; they often become labourers. 
But saints are rare. For most men, 
fully occupied in wresting a living 
from a grudging society, there is little 
time in which jo achieve any kind of 
perfection. Yet the crop of saints is 
still manifest. What is lacking most 
of all is an adequate response on a 
sufficiently large scale. 

There is another side to this pic- 
ture. Time and again I have known 
the hard materialistic core of an am- 
bitious man to soften into a more 
generous mould when he was cast 
into conditions of poverty such as his 
fellows were experiencing. Things of 
the spirit may well be wooed once the 
insecurity ofe economic wealth is 
realized. But too often is this pro- 
cess inseparable from sentimentalism, 
and at no time in our history has 
sentimentalism been a greater blas- 
phemy than it is now. 

No. The solving of the bread pro- 
blem is an urgent necessity if we are 
to preserve the spiritual values with- 
out which modern civilisation must 
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perish. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
divorced from spirithal valves the 
bread question will never be solved. 
No great spiritual leaffer ever lived 
who did not utter a d&fence of the 
poor against exploitation ard pro- 
claim their miseries to the world. A 
feature of Western civilisation, one 
might almost say of that part of the 
world called Christian, is the com- 
plete indifference of the one half as 
to how the other half lives. To un- 
derstand the nature and the cnaracter 
of growth we must see humenity as a 
living entity and not as a mmber af 
divided classes. To fuse people to- 
gether because they are parts of a 
universal spirit is so essential that, if 
we stand aside in dismay tezore the 
magnitude of the task, a totalitarian 
state will do for a race what we ought 
to do for man, and race is always evil, 
though its members cgrry tie divine 
image. 

A tree uprooted by the sorm, yet 
retaining a tiny fibrous cornection 
with the earth, will live prone on the 
ground, but its head will turn, grotes- 
que, twisted, warped, upwards to the 
sun. So it is with man. Cast him 
out from his membership cf society 
and he will become alien tc the rest 
of his kind. Cast out mary of his 
kind, give them a hint of our crifninal 
indifference, and society will suffer for 
its sin of neglect. He that is not of 
us will rend us. In Englard nearly 
two million men were, have bean and 
are likely to remain unemployed. 
Not always the same indivicuels, but 
the same total. Few realize the check 
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on gzowth which results from this 
drast.c pruning, and that while the 
nation argues as to how much money 
a workless man should be given, 
idleness eats like a canker and the 
sagzing spirits of these men become a 
draz >n us all. 

Th2 flesh must be made manifest 
thaz the spirit may be born and that 


man may reach his full stature. Such 
a d2mand needs the full resources of 
the whole of mankind. 


Above the need for effort, courage, 
self-d:scipline is the need for a heart 
full o? love, the larger heart of man- 
kind. The struggles of good men in 
quiet corners cf the earth must be 
linkec together to form the nucleus 
of z rew cycle of growth. The lives 
of great men tend to become divorced 
from the stream of common human- 
ity. Money has erected barriers even 
in dealing with the problems of re- 
fugees where one would expect a 
broad humanity in the face of com- 
mor. suffering. But in spite of all 
this zt the heart of mankind lies the 
desire to belong, the need to be re- 
cdgnized as part of the tree. Dictators 
and politicians will keep up the siege 
ło long as good men delegate the solu- 
tion cf economic problems to them. 
To seep alive—and by simply being 
alive one keeps faith to-day—is to 
maintain the only growth possible in 
our generation. 

But we are responsible for much 
morz than the perpetuation of the 
species; otherwise we should be 
creatures of blind instinct, fit only to 
became as the beasts that perish. 


J. H. WATSON 


RATIONALE OF POWER 


t 
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WORSHIP 


IG. A. Chandavarkar is the author of A Manual of Hindu Ethics. This 
article was written before the outbreak of War.—Ebs.| f 


The course of the history of man’s 
ideals and achievements has never run 
smooth. It reveals many currents 
and cross-currents in his feelings and 
failings. Butin one direction its pro- 
gress is worthy of note. At one time 
and another man has striven after 
beauty, after truth and knowledge, 
after wealth, and often after Deity. 
But in all his struggles his love for 
Power—be it physical or moral—has 
been inordinate. From time immemo- 
rial this love of Power has made or 
marred his or his nation’s history. 
The Vedic bards prayed for Aujas or 
Tejus—Power and Glory. The Suras 
and the Asuras in their own time 
sought it, one against the other. The 
Shaktas in their worship of Shaktee 
symbolised it. The Greeks and the 
Romans glorified it in their arts and 
even in their laws. The Emperors 
like Charlemagne, Louis XIV and 
Napoleon were its ardent votarigs. 
Their modern counterparts sing the 
peans of Power. Dictators vehes 
mently declare that “the relations 
between states are the relations of 
force”. The dominant theme in the 
past and to-day is force. What all 
the self-glorification, self-aggrandise- 
ment and repression on the part of 
dictators will ultimately lead to, none 
can prophesy with precision. That 
far-seeing statesman General Smuts 
has rightly declared, “ A state of law- 
lessness is abroad.” What are the 
main-springs of this age-long urge for 
power ? How did the ancient Aryans 
combat its evils and what ideals did 


they suggest for taming aggressive 
power? These questions are of 
supreme interest. In the field of 
social science there is no study more 
interesting and instructive than the 
analysis of the human motives lead- 
ing to the worship of Power. 

The ancient Aryans held that the 
possession of Power was not in 
itself an evil. Everything depended 
on the way in which it was used. If 
used for “the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, charity and the protection of 
the weak”, it was commendable. 
“ Danaya, Jnanaya and Rakshnaya” 
were its only legitimate uses. When 
Daityas like Ravana and Kansa mis- 
used it, Rama and Krishna exercised 
their influence*to check them. Bhee- 
bheeshana warned Ravana, and 
Krishna cautioned the Kauravas 
against its misuse. When kings like 
Janaka and Ashoka made benevolent 
use of their power, peace and bar- 
mony prevailed in the land. But if 
power be considered as an end and 
not as a means, disasters follow. 
Taming the urge to power is a diffi- 
cult process, requiring a tremendous 
amount of energy. Of old power was 
supposed to he centred in the king. 
But he was to be a Raja—one who 
would ‘please’ the subjects. The root 
meaning of that charming word was ` 
Ranj — to please. Even God’s 
designation was “ Deena-vatsal” or 
“ Deenanath’”’—Lover of the meek 
and the humble. Kalidas says that 
“even the taxes were to be collected 
from the pedple with the sole object 
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of doing them good, after th= manner 
of the sun drawing meisture from the 
earth only to give it back ir the form 
of rain”. The antidgte prescribed 
for lust for power was a*sincere desire 
to do good to others. Fercèekaraya 
Satam Vibhutayah was the ideal. 
The wielders of power were subject 
also to the res-raining inftence of 
institutions like the Asatafradhanes 
—a circle of ministers. 

In modern democracies Pa-taments 
and Assemblies exercise cortzol over 
the rulers. Tha: demands the devel- 
opment of the scientific wird in the 
nation. Wieldets of power must be 
made to realise in their own :nterests 
not only that it is not enoush to be 
good but also ihat it is* pcsitively 
dangerous to be bad. Public spinion 
should be so educated as to check the 
evil tendencies amongst the worship- 
pers of power. The Tamasi nature 
should be controlled by the Setweek 
nature. The Guna of Tamesa leads 
to misery, while that of Satwe leads to 
prosperity. This is true in the case 
both of individuals and af nations. 
The Asuras fel and tne Suras 
triumphed because of their respective 
Tamasic and Satweek natures. 

Heeranyakashapa and Bzlee Chak- 
ravartees developed totalitarian 
states, making ‘ force” ther eidol. 
The inevitable result was their ruin. 
For a time they sacceegec, bet as the 
bond holding ther subjects "as one 
of force and not one of syrapathy 
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their rule could not be lasting. Dic- 
tators, however powerful they may 
appear to be in the beginning, sow 
seeds of destruction and ultimately 
reap “he fruits of misery. Even their 
kenef.cence is fraught with danger, 
beirg necessarily tinged with self- 
azgrandisement and aggression. They 
possess a giant’s strength and unfor- 
tunately they rush headlong with a 
giant’s stride to use it. Naturally 
they invite ruin on themselves and on 
their people. 

The outstanding problem of the 
world to-day is how to devise effec- 
tive means of checking the onward 
march of the totalitarian states and 
tke reckless greed of the dictators. 
The worship of Power and the 
apotheosis of the state go hand in 
hand. In the union of the world’s 
democ-acies and in the satisfaction of 
the legitimate ambitions of the 
nations and particularly of the aspi- 
rations of the subject races lies the 
salvation of mankind. A new civili- 
sation has to be evolved. It will 
aaye to be broad-based on the good 
‘eal of the people forming the great 
democracies of the world. A world 
atate ras to be created. Lokasan- 
graha, in the words of the Geeta, has 
to be eimed at. The Aryan Path of 
Paropckara and Tyaga—of Philan- 
thropy and Self-sacrifice—has to be 
trodden. In that direction seems to 
lie the hope of mankind. 

G. A. CHANDAVARKAR 


TAO AND ITS GLOZES 


[Lawrence Durrell in the following article ew a method whereby the 
real Tao can be differentiated from that which is not the To. He rightly perceives 
that Tao is a philosophy, but also much more. Indeed jt is “the uncreate unborn 
and eternal energy of nature, manifesting periodically. Nature as well as man when 
it reaches purity will reach rest, and then all become one with Tao, which is the 
source of all bliss and felicity. As in the Hindu and Buddhistic philosophies, such 
purity and bliss and immortality can cnly be reached through the exercise of virtue 
and perfect quietude of our worldly spirit; the human mind has to control and 
finally subdue and even crush the turbulent action of man’s physical nature; and 
the sooner he reaches the required degree of moral purification, the happier he will 


feel,”’-—EDs. }: 


It has become a commonplace in 
literary criticism to-day to refer to 
the disparities which exist between 
certain portions of Lao Tzu’s Book 
of the Simple Way: to accept, with 
the limpid resignation of the scholar, 
the apparent confusions (the word 
is repeatedly used) of which the text 
seems so full. So far, it seems, ro 
one has tried to disentangle the con- 
flicting fibres of doctrine end 
statement. Indeed, the task is not 
one to attract the boldest of textual 
scholars, for properly speaking no 
text exists which would offer the 
reader any canon on which to build 
an analytical or critical scheme. Yet 
it seems to me that a method may 
be found-—perhaps not stable or 
exhaustive enough to satisfy the 
pedant, but sufficiently exciting to 
interest the student of Tao—a 
method by which one may catch 


glimpses of the original work among ` 


the glozes and shifting emendations 
of later scribes. The clue lies 
embedded like a diamond in the body 
of the text itself; a clue sufficiently 
cardinal to allow one a firm work- 
ing foundation. 

Now Tao has been defined as a 
philosophy which remains always in 


sharp contradistinction to the Con- 
fucian (more generally the “ Socra- 
tic”) dialect of the ethic; but it is 
more than that. (The word “Philos- 
ophy” still carries with it the 
taint of method given it by the 
Greeks, from which it has been 
impossible to free it.) Tao seems 
to be almost more than this; it is 
an attempt to localise an experience, 
which itself is*too comprehensive to 
be included in the mere confines of 
language. Throughout the book 
one can feel the language probing, 
like a pair of giant calipers, attempt- 
ing to circumscribe a realm, for the 
expression of which we have nothing 
between the madman’s idiom and the 
A minor Quartet. The searchlight 
of the ratiocinative principle is too 
weak» to light up this territory: 
words themselves are used as a kind 
of sculpture, to symbolize what can- 
not be directly expressed: the 
heraldry of language is called into 
may to accentuate, to attest 
to, to pierce through the rind of the 
merely cognative impulse and de- 
lineate once and for all the mystery, 
the resting place of the Tao. 

“The true Tao is not the subject 
of discussién.” In your opening 
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statement you are faced with an atti- 
tude which, more e&®actly expressed 
as the text proceeds, ends in a 


complete and derial of 
principle; a denial, in fact, of 
polarity, of schism. ‘The affirm- 


ation here is that of a total person- 
ality, speaking from its totality. In 
the symbol of the Simpl Way, ex- 
pressed once and for all, you will 
find no trace of that abruption of 
the personality from „its cosmos 
which has hallucinated Evropeen 
thought ever since  pre-Socratic 
times. There is, to write nicely, ro 
human entity; it is merzed in the 
All. Here there is no trace of the 
rupture between the individual and 
his scenery. Fused, thefe remains 
only the gigantic landscape of the 
spirit, in which our Aryan problem, 
(“To be, or not to be”) is 
swallowed up, exhausted, sucked 
dry by the eternal factor—the Tac. 
The house admits :ts resident: the 
tenant is absorbed, like a piece of 
tissue, into the very wals of his 
spiritual house. The world of the 
definition is exploded. 

All this is so exhaustively written 
out in the book that it seems a little 
difficult at first to locate those areas 
in which the conflicting ideas enter. 
But with this profound clue® (the 
denial, the absolution of principle) 
it would seem possible to retrace 


one’s steps; and against this rule, 


measure the various phases of the 
text. 

One thing becomes clear: if the 
denial of the dogmatic pr-nciple is 
the key-note of the document, then 
what confusions there are operate 
always in the realm of the ethic. 
It is only here that the voice kecomes 


` 


muffed, that the statement, otherwise 
SO pure in its lingual evasions of the 
rule, becomes muddy, ambiguous. 

The struggle is directed elways 
against the Confucian scheme, the 
precocious assumption of man over 
men, over God, over the spiritual 
landscape ; and luckily for us the 
Confician contribution serves ad- 
mirably to light up for us those 
precise departments of the idea 
which might remain as yet obscure. 

When a man with a taste for reform- 
ing th world takes the business in hand, 
it is easily seen that there is no end to 
it. For spiritual vessels are not 
fashioned in the world. Whoever 
makes destroys; whoever grasps, loses. 

Anc again :— 

A Sage is one who is full of rectitude, 
but Ee does not, on that account, 
hack and carve at others...He is 
uprigh: and yet does not undertake to 
straighzen others. 

In chese two extracts from Lao 
Tzu h.s stance seems clearly enough 
cefinec. He refuses the dogma with 
iis sharp black and white tones. 
Wyjthir the experience of which he 
talks there is room for infinite adjust- 
ment. infinite movement. The 
mnposition of the iron scheme is a 
violence from which he utterly 
dissociates himself ; his method is a 
wingles flying—-an act which 
operates along a line where the mere 
mechanics of the act is lost ;—4s 
irrelevant. His refusal to transforne 
the flora and fauna of his world is 
a direct challenge to the world of 
degmat:c relations, where good is 
belanced against evil, black against 
white, being against non-being ; the 
world ol opposites, from which alone 
flowers the ethic, the canon, the 
principl=. In his refusal to accept 
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the limited concepts of language, he 
shows his wariness against the 
destroying, limiting effect of 
definition. 

It is when we come to speak of Beauty 
as a thing apart that we at once define 
Ugliness. So when goodness is seen to 
be good, then we become aware of what 
is evil...For this reason the Sage only 
concerns himself with that which does 
not give rise to prejudice. 

He will not place himself at the 
mercy of the dogmatic principle, 
which, he realizes, can carry embed- 
ded in it the poisons of the divided 
personality, against which the vol- 
atile principle of being is at war. 
Consequently he sees that the ratio- 
cinative principle itself must go; 
and as the document closes, this is 
the note which is sounded in a last 
exhaustion ; the last attempt to speak 
coherently from the very heart of 
Tao. 

If we accept this as the ultimate 
statement from which the Tao lives, 
then it at once becomes obvious that 
we have in our hands a clue which 
relates to the actual text. For itds 
precisely where there occur abrupt 
expressions of dogma that the» same 
“confusions” also arise of which 
our scholars have talked for so long. 

But let us pause for a moment to 
consider those to whom we owe the 
impurities in the text. What con- 
cerned them was never the Tao it- 
self (the inexpressible IT); but 
merely a means of realizing it, tap- 
ping its reservoirs for Peace; trans- 
forming it into an ideal easily attain- 
able by religious practice. The history 
of this book : the subsequent erection 
of a huge and corrupt dogmatic 
theology around it—these prove our 
point beyond all doubt. What con- 


cerned the men who came after was 
a practice of ‘ao—a thing which 
could mever exist in something whose 
theme was mely the localization of 
The Experience, with which language 
could deal, 4t the best, imprecisely. 
Their concern was credo; a credo 
that carried with it the iron im- 
perative. 

If we go back, then, keeping this 
fact in mind, we at once fall upon 
passages which carry the strange 
theological imperatives bedded in 
them. 

The pride of wealth and glory is 
companied with care, so that one should 
come to a full stop when a good work 1s 
completed, and when honour is 
advancing. 

The imperative here is barbed 
with implications; the theological 
overtone slightly too obvious. 

By expelling impure things from the 
mind it is possible to remain untainted 
and to continue*in obscurity... . 

Quotation in the bulk would be 
tiresome. The object of this note, 
impertinent enough in itself, is not 
to provide a hunting ground for the 
contentious scholar; rather I have 
suggested an exciting game which 
would interest those for whom the 
Book of the Simple Way is still con- 
fused, still a little obscure. By 
striking at the ethic wherever it 
appears in the text, one is suddenly 
faced" with a genuine clearance of all 
the “confusions”. The book is 
empty of dead wood, the tree itself 
stands out, free and glowing, as it 
must have been originally. 

Empty the document of these 
bewildering volte-faces and the circle 
finds itself harmoniously closed once 
more ; we enter the centrum again. 
The “confuSions’’ have gone. 

LAWRENCE DURRELL 


STUDIES IN SHELLEY 


\ IIJ—HIS PROSE 


[This is the last of z series of tiree articles by Miss Katherine Merrill ; 
the first, dealing with thé poes backgrcund. was published in October and the 
second, on his pcetry, in November.—Eps. ] 


Poet—prophat—philosopher — the 
three are one; each is religious, 
ethical, compassionate; the iaculties 
and the powers are the same in all, 
though differing in ratio. If this 
unity can be a -ect when the qualities 
ere exhibited in separate men, it is 
even more true when they combife 
to make one being such as Shelley. 
Though manifesting variety, they are 
then blended’ mto a rick aAarmony. 
No surprise can be felt, therefore, 
that the thought-content in Shelley’s 
poetry is expressed also in philos- 
cphical prose essays! and prefaces. 

One of the moste important-—-A 
Philosophical View of Reform— 
suggests the philosopher-q:ality by 
its mere name ; and the Essay justi- 
fies its title. ‘et the prophet-qua- 
lity exists alsc, and is practically 
proved by the early coming :nto ope- 
ration of some of the reforms most 
earnestly advozated. This Essay 
especially migh: cause us to regret 
that he did not live longer, <> an age 
of greater maturity. Though few 
opinions of his could have wgn ap- 
proval from the conservative or the 
timid, yet the dignity, the analytical 
power, the posi<ive political wisdom 
and the comprenaensive outlook here 
shown give strorg indication of where 
an added score of years might have 


placed him as a philosophical, polit- 


ical, humanitarian thinker. But on 
the other hand, it seems more likely 
that the work he came back to do 
was indeed done when he died. 

For if he is viewed as one of the 
preéminent contributors-to the Theo- 
sophical Movement, it becomes clear 
that his life was long enough to have 
performed his particular function— 
that of stating in expansive, beautiful, 
heart-reaching poetry those lines of 
thought sent out and fostered by the 
Great Lodge in the time immediately 
preceding his own life-period. The 
placing, too, of that life-period gave 
him an added function—of living on 
into the darkness of disappointment 
tha: came on men with the apparent 
failure of their hopes and ideals. 
Though suffering keenly these same 
Tangs himself, he yet fulfilled his 
mission of maintaining faith in the 
jdezils, of encouraging and even of 
guiding the strugglers possessed of 
lower spiritual vitality than he. 

These statements may suggest a 
hidden reason why he produced little 
prose. The embodiment in prose of 
the great Adept ideas of the 
eighteenth century had been amply 
carried out before him. No other 
man, however, equalled the embodi- 
ment made through him as poet in 
English. And it was important that 
a poet in English should arise ; be- 


1 Cf. Salt, Selected Brose Works cf Stelley, 1922, And A Philosophical View of 


Reform, edited by Rolleston, 192%. 
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cause in the next century the opera- 
tions of the Great Lodge were to be 
especially among English-speaking 
people in both West and East; Its 
nineteenth-century Messages, unex- 
ampled ‘previously in fullness and 
directness, were to be recorded in the 
English language—pitifully limited 
for such concepts though it be. Im- 
portant, too, it was that that poet 
should be a singer—one whose lyrical 
flights, while springing from a pro- 
found philosophical base, should, like 
those of his own loved bird, carry his 
listeners with them through their 
longing, striving hearts, Other poets 
only now and then showed the sky- 
lark © nature. Shelley was that 
nature. 

Prose, accordingly and spiritually, 
could not be his proper medium. As 
servitor of the world, both his 
dharma and his karma demanded 
otherwise. Enough prose was pro- 
duced to prove his easy power over 
the purely philosophical form’ of ex- 
pression. Yet it is most significant 
that the only prose Essay, as such, 
which he finished, concerns poetr? ; 


defends poetry from an unjust attack,. 


and poetry of just the philosdphicdi 
and exalted type which he himself 
aspired to write. That Essay, too, 
with entire spontaneity, often reveals 
in style and feeling much of the lyri- 
cal quality of his own verse. 

True, as one of the world’s servi- 
tors, he would have reached his 
dharma more quickly if in youth he 
had avoided the acts that called out 
the world’s calumny. But slowly the 
calumny has ceased, the beneficent 


Adept ideas and the spokesmen of’ 


those ideas were and are as much 
needed as ever, and the value of 
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Shelley’s work has in consequence 
been more and@more recognized. 
Nor do his prose writings present 
a different e of subjects—if his 
youthful romantic fiction be excepted. 
This was of value mainly as a train- 
ing-ground and a relief of boyish 
effervescence. It cannot claim serious 
attention. In prose and verse the 
important topics are. identical— 
topics that in essence belong either to 
the time preceding him or to his own 
time of general disillusionment. All 
his worthier writings, though so broad 
ja allusiveness and background, bend 
their wealth to what is involved in 
his great primary humanitarian aim 
—the progression, the freedom, the 
spiritual exaltation ‘even,’ through 
suffering, and the final perfection of 
His -Prefaces arid Notes to his 
poems, besides their great expository 
value, at times stretch out into the 
wholly unexpected ; as in the Note 
on Queen Mab, VI, 45, which indi- 
cates some perception of ethical 
meanings in the shifting of the earth’s 
axis. He says: “ The progress of the 
perpendicularity of the poles may be 
as rapid as the progress of intellect”, 
and there may be “a perfect identity 
between the moral and the physical 
improvement of the human species”. 
The Necessity of Atheism, A Refu- 
tation of Dem, and the Essay on 
Christianity form a distinct group. 
In them all “atheism” means a rejec- 
tion of the Christian theology with 
its one personal God. Both reason 
and honesty led him to this rejection 
as a “necessity”. The two earlier 
papers are attempts to reach the 
mathematics of the soul (including 
God) by merely external material 
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reason. They evidence the influence 
on Shelley’s young Mind of Locke, 
Hobbes, and other rationalist think- 
ers. -He himseH, however, soon re- 
pudiated this influence, and found 
among modern philosophers much 
immer satisfaction and confirmation in 
the idealistic writings of Berkeley. 
The Essay ow Christianity.is far 
richer, maturer. less materialistic. 
Here he delinéates with some fullness 
the character cf Jesus eas a great 
heroic figure. Yet the fact is noted also 
that the recorcs are questionable. 
“He has left. ro written record af 
himself—his biographers (our only 
guides ) transmitted imperfect and 
obscure .information—-where contra- 
dictions occur.”* The picture of Jesus 
is partly made by enlarging with 
praise on his teaching itself, includ- 
ing his concéptaf God. Jesus means 


that God is “ the overguling Spirit of - 


all the energy and wisdom—of the 
collective energy of the moral and 
material worlc—something mys- 
teriously and illimitably pervading 
the frame of things—the Benignant 
Principle—the Universal Cause”. 
This Essay seems to haye had a 
rather wide appeal. Its unequivocal 
praises’ of the nature and teaching-of 
Jesus were certazn to lessen the ‘hys- 
terical opposition to both the poet 
and his work in general. ° 

The Letter fo Lord® Ellexborough 
has a special interest for theosophists. 
The printer of Part III of Paine’s 
Age of Reason was sentenced by Lord 
Ellenborough tc eighteen months’ 
imprisonment ard one hour in the 
pillory. Here wes a concrete instance 
of persecution, end Shelley's rebuke 
wes as pointed and caystic as Vol- 
taire’s charges against similar perse- 


cutions. It proved Shelley’s virility 
in handling an important public per- 
sonage and event. Difference of reli- 
gious opinion, masking itself as; de- 
fence of morality, Shelley found: to 
be the real basis of the judge’s action. 
The direct forceful questions he 
addressed to the judge—unanswer- 
able, in fact, except by admitting 
guilt—trevealed the skill of his rea- 
soning, the keenness of his serious 


"wit, the temperateness yet the extra- 


ordinary courage of his “mingled de- 
fence and attack. Besides, the Letter 
was a purely disinterested work for a 
cause, a bit of altruistic practice, in- 
stead of theory. And it was wholly 
impersonal—even though it might 
involve a.personal danger. For if 
offerded “Legality had turned its 
engines in another direction, nobody 
would have been hurt but Shelley. 
The Defence of Poetry is indeed a 
notable piece of writing and has be- 
come a classic in literary criticism. 
His remarks on poets as ethical teach- 
ers; on the imagination as an “im- 
perial faculty, the great instrument of 
morzl good”; on love as “ the secret 
of morals” and as the altruistic feel- 


Ing that “makes ,the pains and plea- 


sures of the species one’s own ’— 
show ` convincingly the philosophic 
and theosophic nature of his thought. 

His highest comment identifies 
poetry with nothing less than the - 
Wisdom-Religion itself :— 

Poetry is indeed something divine. It 
is at once the centre and circumference 
pf knowledge ; it is that which compre- 
hends all science, and that to which all 
science must be referred. It is at the 
3ame time the root and blossom of all 
other systems of thought ; it is that from 
which all spring. 

Shelley’s callirg this “ poetry ” was 


1989 ] 


. accidental rather than essential. He 


was describing the highest he knew, 
and gave it the name that meant the 
most to him and-was the least tainted 
‘by false religious thinking. 

The deepest, most theosophic Shel- 
ley appears too in the short sketch 
called On Life. 
argument and becomes just a Thinker 
and Perceiver, observant of self, other 


selves, and Nature. The great Pulsa- . 


tion flows through him, absorbing and 


unifying... What he depicted at the ` 


close of Adonais with such exalted 
synthetic feeling and i imagery, he here 
states with quiet observation issuing 
from a profound outreach of soul into 
its own experiences. A child, he says, 

does not 

distinguish between itéelf and what 
‘surrounds it. All is one. Some persons 
are always children. Those who are sub- 


ject to the state called reverie, feel as if ` 


their nature were dissolved into the sur- 
rounding universe, or as if the surround- 
ing universe were absorbed into their 
being. They are conscious of no distinc- 
tion. And these are states-which accom- 


pany an unusually intense and yivid ` 


apprehension of life. i r 


Says The Voice of the Silence, 
“The pupil must regain thé chihi- 
state he has lost.” Shelley had natural 
experiences of the state of Dharana. 
“The light from the ONE MASTER” 


entered into him-.easily, for he was 


. not one of those encased in worldli- 
ness, 

William Q. Judge tells of Beings 
-“ who have passed through many oc- 
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cult initiations in previous lives, but 

in circumstances 
that hem them in, as 
well as for a Time make them forget 
the glorious past....These obscured 
.can be more easily used for 
the spreading of influences and the 
carrying out of effects necessary for 
the preservation of spirituality in this 


and in bodi 


age of darkness.” 


May not the man called Shelley— 
misunderstood, reviled, struggling un- 
der-a load of blunders and sorrows, 
as a poet too little self-critical and too 
exuberant, never becoming full master 
of his excessively fertile mind, yet 
through all errors ever burning with 
an unquenched fire of altruism—may 
he not have been such. an Obscured 
Adept ? 

The range of adeptship this Being 
must have reached in previous lives 
cannot even be guessed ; though per- 
haps the thick obscurity he laboured 
through is an indication. For only a 
high Being could have penetrated 
such karmic darkness as enveloped 
Shelley—which must have originated 


‘both in past lives and in the present 


—and yet have brought out into light 
such a treasury of spiritual know- 
ledge as was his, 

It may well be time for us, as users 
of English ; and as recipients of the less 
veiled benefactions of Theosophy, to 
include, witle modesty, in our “ vindi- 
cation of calumniated but glorious re- 
putations ” that Being named Shelley. 


KATHERINE ‘MERRILL 


ESCAPI§M VERSUS SPIRITUALITY 


[Francis $. Gritgon writes of some primary but often overlooked truths 


far practitioners of the 


ighe- life. How many among such can say—‘It does 


not matter what happens to me personally, ....... EDS. | 


He who would enter upon the 
Spiritual Life has no easy task before 
him. The way les hard and difficult, 
stretching out before him lke a grim 
ard desolate’ waste, wherein no oasis 
can be seen. Obstacles, many of 
tham seemingly insuperable, are to be 
seen on every sice, and it 13 only the 
man who is filled with an undaunted 
courage and an unbreakable will to 
persevere that will succeed. 

Spirituality does not consist in 
retiring to the solitude of a monastery 
or the wastes of an uninhabited de- 
sert. What is important is the inner 
impulse behind such actions, and it is 
this inner attitude that constitutes 
spirituality. Excernal ‘actions mean 
nothing unless they are an absolutely 
sincere expressior. of the mental state 
thet actuates them. 

So spirituality entails an inner 
change which is nothing short of revo- 
lutionary. It completely reverses our 
usual approach ta life, whick. is essen- 
tially self-centred, and causes us to 
become entirely selfless and dispas- 
sionate. This mode of livirg entails 
a complete renunciation of personal 
wishes and desires and entirely 
changes our motives for action. 

At present our actions are mostly 
performed from motives of self-inter- 
est, in one form or another. We often 
think that we are acting absolutely 
unselfishly but generally, deep in the 
subconscious, there is some personal 
motive actuating us. So the first step 
towards the realiza*ion of*the Spirit- 


ual Life is the utter forgetfulness of 
the personal self. This forgetfulness 
must be absolute; there can be no 
half-measures, no compromise. At 
present, when we are confronted with 
any sctuation, we at once react auto- 
matically and subconsciously ask our- 
selves “How does this affect me? 
Will it help me, or will it harm me 
and cause me pain ?” 

True spontaneous action, however, 
1s selfless, and the.action is performed 
for its own sake, not for hope of any 
reward. This entails a very rigid 
process of self-examination. All one’s, 
motives must come under the search- 
“ight cf conscience and be examined 
with the utmost scrupulousness. We 
must question our thoughts, feelings 
and actions. 

The first and the most important 
questicn that we must put to our- 
selyes is this: “Why am I desirous of 
taking up the Spiritual Life ?” The 
motivesthat prompts us to enter upon 
the way of spirituality must be 
honestly sought out, and if it is found 
to be not pure and selfless, then it 
would >e better for us not to concern 
curselvzs with spiritual things at all, 
for in that case our spirituality would 
ke psecdo-spirituality. 

Unfcrtunately most of what passes 
to-day for spirituality is pseudo- 
sdirituclity. The motive of many 
people :s merely cne of escape. Find- 
ing life hard and unpleasant, people 
seek solace in belief. They build up 
pictures for themselves of a heaven in 
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which all is perfect and where sorrow 
is unknown. They delight in dwell- 
ing on such pictures, in order to dis- 
tract their weary minds from the un- 
comfortable realities around them. 
They perceive themselves and their 
neighbours around them as very im- 
perfect beings, and so they comfort 
themselves with ideas of their ulti- 
mate perfection. 

Such people either avail themselves 
of the comfort of a particular religion 
or else they attempt to dabble in 
mysticism. Occultism, when used to 
further personal ends, is utterly 
evil. The occult forces are actually 
no more spiritual in themselves 
than * the mere physical forces ; 
they merely act on a plane be- 
yond the reach of human physical 
sense perception. They are spiritual 
only when, and because, they are 
used for the helping on of human 
evolution. This fact ‘is very 
important, and it is well to note that 
a scientist, dealing only in physical 
phenomena, who acts with the purest 
motives, may be more spiritual than 
an occultist who uses his powers sok- 
ly ta gratify his own desires and to 
further his own ends. z ° 

Clearly then, it is the ethical ap- 
proach to spirituality that is of the 
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first importance. We must, therefore, 


ask ourselves ynceasingly why we 
wish to becomefspiritual. Is it that 
we wish to be t and to be looked 


up to, or is it that we wish to lead 
humanity to better ways of living ? 

We must ask ourselves why we 
wish to ascertain whether there is 
survival after death--why we wish to 
awaken latent psychic powers—why 
we wish to know if there are more 
than three, dimensions of space. 
Finally—and this is perhaps the most 
important point—we must be able to 
say to ourselves with the utmost sin- 
cerity: “It does not matter what 
happens to me personally. I will 
think only of the benefit to humanity, 
and if it ffrthers the cause of human 
evolution that I should suffer, how- 
ever terribly, I shall not shrink from 
such suffering, but will accept it 
joyfully.” : 

The gateway leading to the spi- 
ritual life is barred by a great ques- 
tion mark. To open this gate we 
have to remove this question mark, 
to answer all these pressing quéstions 
to the full, and when we have done 
this—but not before—we shall be per- 
mitted to enter the portals of the life 
eternal and the peace that passes all 
understanding. 

® 


FRANCIS S, GRITTON 


A BOOKS AND OLD 


A: CHURCH . MISSIONARY ON HINDUISM 


[J. C. Kimarappa is the Organiser and Secretary of-the All India Village 
Industries Assoc:ation. He bz.ongs to a well-known South Indian, Christian family 
and is himself a better follower 2f Jesus than most of the missionaries.—-EDs. | 


The Haskell Lectures delivered in the 
Graduate Schoo. of Theology, Oberlin 
College, U. S. £., early this year, are 
put together in this book“. which em- 
bodies the typical outlook of the more 
intelligent missionary. Professor Sydney 
Cave tacitly concedes that the lives sof 
some Hindus may put the lives of some 
Western Christians to shame and there- 
fore he pleads that we limit ourselves 
to the comparison merely of," zhe ideals 
of Hinduism anc. of the Christian Gos- 
pol.” Professor Cave cannot see that 
Hinduism consist3 of systems cf various 
kinds laid down to guide persons in 
differing stages of evolution and that 
that is the reason whyesavants like Sir 
S. Radhakrishnan, saints like Sandhiji, 
and animists and idolators ali ‘ind con- 
salation in it. Hinduism reduces to 
practice. the idea of the Messiah who 
will adapt himsel’ to the:capacity of -his 
followers. DO 

“A bruised reed shall he r:ct break, 
and smoking flax shall he not quench.” 

“He shall gently lead those that are 
with young.” 

But our missionary friends in their zeal 
will trim the smcking flax int> a, flame 
and whip up those that are with young 
into a gallop. Ths capacity for adapta- 
tion is what apvears‘@s tole-ance in 
Hinduism. It is a‘ more Christlike 
quality than owr Christian friends 
would have it. Even to-day many find 
it difficult to urderstand Gardhiji—a 
devotee of non-violence—wanting ‘to 
extend co-operation to the Britisn-in this 
war. Though he himself, as a satya- 
grehi, would wam to go to the fullest 
limit of non-violence, he feels taat Bri- 


tan is a smoking flax and he wants to 
he> the British, however little it may 
be. along the path of non-violence. 
The same attitude will explain- his re- 
lations with the Congress. This is the 
true Hindu attitude. 

Dne wishes that Prof. Sydney Cave 
had resisted the temptation to intersperse 
in the book statements of the nature 
of propaganda such as the following 
which is calcuiated to prejudice the 
reader :—“ Even in peaceful Travancore 
I got from a Hindu shop a picture of 
her (Kali) cutting off the heads of 
Europeans, which had for its inscrip- 
tior. Bande Mataram, Hail Mother! 
“ Unattractive as is this goddess, she has 
many ‘devoted worshippers.” 


'' Frof. Cave and his like forget when 


they limit themselves to the historic 
Jess that Jesus himself did not claim 
finality for his teachings. To have 
dér. so would have spelt death. Christ 
is nct a hitching fost which once attained 
remains constant. In emphasising this 
tlaim® Christian friends do less than 
just:ce to Jesus who said “I have yet 
mary things to say’ unto you, but ye 
canz.ot bear them now... Howbeit when 
he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will 
guic= you into all truth (John xv, 12, 
13). When this is properly understood 
the teachings of Jesus are not to be 
bound between the two covers of the 
New. Testament nor are they limited by 
time or space. “God is a Spirit; and 
they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth” (John, iv; 24). 
If we are to limit ourselves to the 
histcric Jesus, who was a meat eater, 
his =thics cannot be claimed to have 
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reached out to.the dumb animals, like 
those of the Buddha or of Hinduism 
that believes in “cow protection”. 
Surely the devotion of Prof. 
will not allow Jesus to be so lowered. 
The sooner these claims of patent 
rights are destroyed the better. It sounds 
childish to hear scholars like Prof. 
Sydney Cave seriously entering into a dis- 
putation as to what‘ideas Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan or Gandhiji has “ borrow 
from Christianity. Cannot even the 
thought of the West dissociate itself 
from property rights? Truth is one 
and God.is‘one; and the very title of 
this book ‘Hinduism or Christianity ? is 
an insult to the Spirit if any human act 
can affect it. Among children of God 
“there is neither Greek nor Jew, circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free”. 
Of course, no book on Hinduism can 


be complete if no mention of the “ vul- 


gar and obscene” images of the temples 
of India is made. We are told on page 
181 “None who has seen the great 
temples of South India, the Saivite 
temples of Madura and Tanjore, and 
the Vaishnavite temple of Srirangam, 
can be surprised thar those who see them 
for the first time are tempted to feel for 
Hinduism only repulsion.” I respectfully 
beg to differ. All art is subjective. 
“Evil to him who evil thinketh.”* A 


Roumanian artist of European fatne - 


painted a picture of a deer being speared 
by a hunter. The deer was ddéwn on 
its forelegs. You.can almost see two tear 
drope falling ‘from its meek and plain- 
tive eyes. What does this ‘picture 
show? The cruelty of the artist’s heart 
or his extreme kindliness and 
pity for the victim? The effect 
this picture had on -a lady who‘ was 
viewing this sermon on canvas was to 
move her to tears. The artist was a vege- 
tarian -who was strongly opposed to the 
slaughter of animals. Here, in this 
canvas, was the artists “wayside 
pulpit ” pleading the cause of his dumb 
friends, 

When I first saw one of the 
“obscene” sculptures referred to by our 
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‘author it produced in me a feeling not 


of. repulsion but. of sorrow and grief, 
because it seemed J “ wayside pulpit ” de- 
nouncing, with afl the vehemence that a 
pure spirit can summon, the degrada- 
tion of womanhood and manhood even 
at the present At the risk of shocking 
prudish minds I shall venture to state 
what that sculpture was. It was of a 
woman engaging in the sexual act with a 
bull. I cannot vouch for what the artist 
meant but to me it seemed to depict the 
low state ta which men and women had 
fallen. The Bull is a symbol of mere 
sexuality gad the woman had sunk to 
the level of a means for satisfying lust. 
How many women to-day, even married 
wemen, are in exactly the position de- 
picted by the artist—marriage being 
merely licensed prostitution? Apart 
from this in States like Italy, Germany 
and Russig a premium is paid to wo- 
men who t odie a large number of 
children for gun fodder. Is this proper 
motherhood or is it breeding like cattle ? 
If it is the latter, how beautifully the 
sculpture denounces it! Modern society, 
which allows without a shudder the 
advertisement of contraceptives on trees, 
by the wayside and on telegraph posts 
and thereby proclaims the place assign- 
ed to Women~in the present civilisation, 
should hold. its:head down in shane. I 
may be asked if I am warranted in my 
presumption.’ ; “In the first place, the 
picture is an ‘unnatural scene ; therefore, 
it must be taken symbolically... Second- 
ly, the very fact that such sculptures 
are found in a temple—a holy building— 
mags my interpretation plausible. It 

d be different had it been placed 
in a, house, of ill- fame as at Pompeii. 
What better place than a temple for 
such a sermon on purity? 

One wishes: scholars like Prof. Sydney 
Cave would dedicate their talents to 
unifying cultures rather than using them 
to discover or to exaggerate differences 
that may be accidental. Such publica- 
tions as. these are divisive im’ their effect 
and so are to be deplored. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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A Garden of Peontes. Trenslattons of 
Chinese Poems into English Verse. By 
HENRY H. Hart. ( ord University 
Press, Californie. $ 2.9) 

In China, n> less than in Japan, 
poetry is “universal as the air”, 
implicated in the subcon&cicus reserves 
of even the hkumblest pecple. These 
two Oriental countries can certainly 
boast of an unbroken traditicn in poetry 
extending to cver two millennia of 
crowded history. In Chinese literature, 
periods succeed one another with un- 
faltering regularity; new generations 
are forever piping songs Sapever new: 
but there are no startling breaks, no 
revolutions in taste, no wild argularities 
in technical deve opment. Be it a famas 
poet of the T'ang Dynasty or an obscure 
poet of the lean Sung Dynasty, his ac- 
cents and his utterance, his sentiments 
and his outlook equally revgal the uni- 
queness of Chinese poetry. He realizes 
that poetry at its best is no more than an 
attempt to articulate the fugitive experi- 
ences of mankind, the stored munificence 
of racial memory It is not by exploring 
the shockingly new but by rediscovering 
the incalculably old that the authentic 
poet can be true to the great profession 
or poetry. In consequence, Chinese 
poets are’ never tired of handling the 
same old familiaz themes; and yet the 
poems themselves. are perenmally fresh 
like the life-giving breath of Spring. 
They sing tirelesly of the many-hued 
loveliness of Neture—of peories and 
pear blossoms, o: orchids and chrysan- 
themums, of sunset and mocntight, of 
spring showers and dancing shadowg, and 
of twinkling firefLes that look like stars 
beside the moon. The peony, of gourse, 
is for the Chinese “the King of Flowers ” 
—“the symbol of love and <ffection, 
representing the virile qualities of the 
man and the virtne of the woman”. A 
contemporary Japanese poet, Shibafune, 
thus rhapsodizes at the sight of the 
peonies :— 

How it meets the faces of men— 

the breath of the peony flowers, 
which have been inhaling the bright 


ring sun 
with all their pores a% 
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These Nature poems of the Chinese 


exhilarate the reader likewise. Like the - | 


peonies themselves, they are variegated 
and rich in siz2 and colour, and in the 
glow of their emotional exaltation. Dr. 
Hart, who has rendered them into Eng- 
lish verse with a poet’s taste, has also 
with an artist’s perception supervised the 
production of his book. The peonies 
constitute the background of every page, 
and the marginalia in Chinese script 
aptly suggest the romance of the Orient, 
its curious remoteness and its pervading 
melancholy. 

For Chinese poetry is ever insinuating 
the unescapable ache in the heart of 
things. Keats lamented in his “ Ode to 
Melancholy ” the imperceptible hurt that 
Beauty suffers—and the fact that at the 
very temple of delight veiled melancholy 
hath her sovran shrine. This the 
Chinese poets are always reiterating in 
an infinity of subtle touches, uncannily 
evocative and also astonishingly quiet. 
No other country, perhaps, has produced 
a body of poetry so rich in imagery, so 
repeatedly transfigured by the moest 
simple suggestions, so doggedly vivifying 
the tears in things and yet so completely 
governed by a tone of inveterate resig- 
nation, Li Po could posit the most dis- 
turbing of questions in the sparest 
language :-— 

° If I look behind me 
* Or before, 
What is there 
orth holding precious 
n the empty honours 
Of this sad fleeting world? 


If the past is full of regrets and the 
future is dim and uncertain, what othe: 
course is there except to be gay if pos- 
sible, to drink if one must? But the 
Chinese poet never roars out the fiery 
efficacy of wine like an Omar Khayyam ; 
he wants only cups that cheer, but not 
inebriate ; he is, accordingly, disconcert- 
ingly sober even when he is apparently 
drunk. Youth must fade, and beauty 
certainly cannot last : what then ? 


Far better is laughter 

Than sa 

And songs are more cheerful 
Than tears. 


So come, 
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Rejoice now and be happy; 
Do not wait 
For the long empty years. 


And so, too, with the ironies of circum- 
stance, and the sharp’ eddies in lifes 
darkling current. Desolation, loneliness, 
separation, death itself—these will some 
time or other fall to one’s lot, the more’s 
the pity! But where’s the benefit in 
kicking against the pricks, screaming 
aloud and tearing one’s hair like a 
maniac? Were it not better to look 
upon life, as the Chinese do, as upon a 
dream, an empty dream, and to watch 
its strange vicissitudes with intelligent 
unconcern? The Chinese can undergo 
misery without self-torturing twinges, as 
they can experience joy without offensive 
exultation. Indeed, as Dr. Hart observes, 
the’ Chinese have during the ages per- 
fected “the art of living together”. One 
of the Chinese poets of the T'ang 


-Dynasty, Li Shang-lin, wisely declared : 


“Literature endures like the universal 
spirit, and its breath becomes a part of 
the vitals of all men.” Such poetry as 
is found within the attractive covers of 
Dr. Hart’s volume, indicating a way of 
life, an integrated recipe for acquiring 
such happiness as may still be possible in 
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our sublunary world, must bave trickled 


- down to the innumerable millions of 
China’s sons up daughters, and taught 


them to bear mplainingly the mani- 
fold ills their chéquered history has been 
heir to; and perhaps it is not too much 
to hope that euch specimens as Dr. Hart 
has garnered with industry and taste 
from this delectable Garden of Peonies 
may give even those to whom Chinese 
literature is a closed book some valuable 
clues to the art of right living—an art 
that in these days of Hfitlerism and 
industrialism seems buried, like Pro- 
pero’s deeper than ever plummet 
sounded.“ Dr. Hart, like Mr. Witter 
Bynner and Professor Giles before him, 
has done a seemingly impossible task 
with the rarest distinction. Ethereal to 
a fault, Chinese poetry must baffle the 
attempts of the Westerner to get at its 
quintessence ; he is in danger of trans- 
forming the _soap-bubble beauty and 
fragility of the original into the offen- 
sive crudity of masses of hard rock. But 
so long and so reverently has Dr. Hart 
breathed the perfume of Chinese poetry 
that his renderjngs ring ever sincere and 
true, i E 

K. R. SRINIVASA feels 





Major Road Ahead. A Young Man’s 
Ultimatum. Edited, with a Prefatory 
Letter to Hitler, by RUPERT Crort- 
Cooke. (Methuen and Co. Ltd., Lon- 
don. 5s.) ° 

The most outstanding feature òl 
Britain’s declaration of war upon Ger- 
many, as a result of the latter’s invazion 
of Poland, is the remarkable unanimity 
of British public opinion in favour of 
armed resistance to the growing Nazi 
menace. How is it that a nation that 
had been steadily accepting pacifism as 
a cardinal principle (the “We will not 
fight for King or Country” resolution of 
the Oxford Union was but one mani- 
festation of the new attitude!) is now, 
miraculously as it were, ranged in armed 
battalions ? Major Road Ahead, publish- 
ed just on the eve of the latest Nazi ag- 
gression, seeks to give the answer. 


“Conceived, written and tushed into 
publication in liftle over three weeks”, 
it is a book of-the moment, superficial 
rather than substantial in its content, 
discursive rather than dialectical in its 
argument, It is planned as a sympo- 
sium. Nine young writers, all of mili- 
tary age, answer the questions: With- 
out ®onsideration of conscription, would 
: t? Why would I fight? When 

I fight ? Each of these young men 
visna a one important section of Bri- 
tish public opinion—Liberal, Catholic, 
Church of England clergyman, Jew, 
Chamberlainian Conservative, Winston- 
ian Conservative, Socialist, Communist 
and Fascist. 

Rupert Croft-Cooke sums up the 
point and purpose of the book in his 
Prefatory Letter when, addressing Hitler, 
he says ae 
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So here are our resolves. You will find 
- that each one of us stands for zome creed . 

or party, some cause ,or ideal....Each 
speaks as one of his f 
you will find, has 
ahaha T which he 
himself to t against you 
have done what your country did once pa 
fore, what only an ad cr adversity 
can da for us; you have united ra. 


and everyone, 
that a moment 19 
m a offer 


This is true, no doubt, and it is amply 
borne out by the mass of opirions col- 
lected in this book that Hitler’s series 
of aggressiors have inevitably brought 
about a situation in Great Britain when 


`N 


The Philosophy of Advaitc. By T. 
M. P. MAHADEVAN, M.A., PHD, (Luzac 
and Co., London. Rs. 5/- or 7s. 6d.) . 

Dr. Mahadevan’s treatise is a rapid 
survey of the magnificent mansion cf 
Advaita built by many migh@> _ntellects 
on the sure foundations weill-laid by 
Shankara and strengthened by Bharati- 
tirtha. Truth, according to Acvaita, is 
that knowledge which is never contra- 
dicted, and in his book Dr. Mzsadevan 
seeks to illuminate its varius ap- 
proaches. 

The earlier chapters on “ The Ways of 
Knowing”, “Truth and Error’, “ Reality 
as Existence”, “Intelligence and 
Bliss” lift the reader to a higher plane 
wherefrom through the path af perfec- 
tion the pilgrim obtains his release, 
the goal. The chapters on “ ISvara and 
Jiva” and “Maya” dispel his delusions 
about the apparently conflicting nature 
of the various concepts and smcotp his 


path. - 

When desire binds the mind with de- 
lusion the Advaita philosgphy comes to 
the rescue by proclaiming that Reality 
which is immanent for all time. Know- 


even sturdy pacifists are taking up arms 


‘to defend a diversity of things’ they w - 


value, in what chey regard as the only 
possible way. But to me the book has 
also revealed how flimsy and superficial 
the pacifist sentiment was in England. 
At'the first sight of Hitlerian aggression 
it evaporated. The present war will not 
be fought in vain-if, in its tum, it pro- 
duces a pacifist reaction which is strong 
enough to face a hundred Hitlers with- 
out surrendering to brute force, but also 
without the necessity of meeting violence 
with violence. 

K. A. ABBAS 


ledge of the Self can be attained through 
contemplation as much as through 
knowledge. The fruit of both methods 
is the same—knowledge of the Self. 
There is need for two paths because of 
the difference in tha capacity of those 
who are eligible (Adhtkarins). The 


paths are not two but many, but what; 


ever path the pilgrim chooses for him- 
self, he makes his progress towards the 
goal with a detached but determined 
mind. and at length reaches it. And 
when short-sighted pilgrims lose their 
heads and enter the fray, the Advaita 
opens their eyes to the true nature of 
the Path and of the Goal, which are one. 
There is no question of the end justify- 
mg the means, for the end and the 
means are one, just as Knowledge, 
“nower and Known are one. Advaita 
-¢ this culmination of all systems of phi- 


ksophy, 
In clarity of thought and felicity of 
expression Dr. Mahadevan leaves 


nothing to be desired, and his book will 
prove .a worthy addition to the collec- 
tion of literature on Vedantic Philo- 
cophy. It is neatly printed and got up. 


R. PUA. 


é 
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Bankim Chandra, His Life and ‘Art. 
By Matna Das. (D. M. Library, Cal- 
cutta. Rs. 2/8) 

Bankim Chandra Chatterjee—the 
name resounds like the tone of a great 
bell in the heart of every son. and 
daughter of India whose love for the 
Motherland rises above the level of a 
dull routine emotion. Bankim Chandra, 
the “finest flower of the Indian Re- 
naissance in the 19th century”, “this 
superman of Bengali literature”, govern- 
ment servant, poet, novelist, nationalist 
and reformer, is perhaps best known and 
loved for his immortal song Bande- 
mataram. 

Bankim Chandra stands out as a true 
Patriot who instead of shouting with the 
rabble “ My Country, right or wrong!” 
remained sensible of the many maladies 
which threatened her life and dedicated 
his efforts to finding ‘their cure. 


’ Flavius Josephus : His Time and his 
Critics. By LEON, BERNSTEIN. (Live- 
right Publishing Corporation, New York, 
$ 5.00.') 

The chief intention of the author of 
this full and comprehensive work is des- 
cribed as being the vindication of the 
much vilified Josephus, By his own race 
he has always been regarded with hatrec 
as a traitor on account of the roleehe 
played in the Zealot insurrection against 
the Romans under the Empero from 
Nero to Vespasian and because of his 
written records of that fatal revolt. By 
the Christians he was for fifteen centu- 
ries regarded with veneration for his 
testimony to the Christ ; but since the re- 
cognition of this testimony as a late in- 
terpellation, they too have abandoned 
him. . Mr. Bernstein has for the most 
part allowed Josephus to speak in his 
own defence, but he has also devoted a 


chapter of some length to the various - 


critics who have sat in judgment on the 
Jewish historian, in which he has at- 
tempted: to expose their deficiencies. 
The motive behind Josephus’s various 
writings was to magnify the Jewish race 
and to refute the malicious accounts by 


His inspiration was largely in the . 
Bhagavad: Gita op which he founded his 
philosophy of Bai as opposed to that 
of Intellect, and "ur author suggests that 
through his devotion to Krishna as the 
ideal of human perfectability he was en- 
abled to com® under the conscious influ- 
ence of the Rishis. 

Throughout literary India the centenary 
of Bankim Chandra’s birth was celebra- 
ted in 1938. This book is one of the 
many tributes to his memary offered by 
one keenly alive ‘to India’s debt to her 
great son. Matilal Das writes with the 
enthusiasp#/f a devotee anxious to share 
his own inspiration with his readers. 
Suld the publishers bring out a more 

fully prepared edition, the book 
should prove a useful contribution to at- 
tracting the attention of the Western 
world to one of the great lights of 

modern Ingian literature. 
D. C. T. 


pagan authors concerning the Jews and 
their history. One is forcibly reminded 
of the modern persecution of the Jews 
when reading òf the attacks made by 
some of these writers. f 

The second object ọf the book is to 
give a clear and detailed account of the 
Palestinian civilization of the time and 
of the course of the revolt against Rome, 
and the major portion of the volume is 
devoted to this. The account is based 
on the various works of Josephus, but 
references are also taken from a variety 
of Roman and other authorities. ‘There 
is an amazing wealth of detail, which 
bear# witness to the depth and variety of 
Mr, Bernstein’s researches. 

THe narrative is well-written and holds 
the attention.® But one wonders if Mr. 
Bernstein has succeeded in his primary 
purpose. There is almost too much de- 
tail, and the figure of Josephus does not 
stand out as clearly and significantly as 
seems, at least to one reader, necessary. 
Nevertheless, this is a valuable work for 
its very thoroughness. It contains a good 
bibliography and’ is well illustrated with 
photographic plates, 

A B. J. $. 
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The circle of friends and zdmirers 
of THE ARYAN PATH is wider than 
that of its regular subscribers and its 
influence is greater in propction to 
its circulation. This experienz= has en- 
couraged usin carrying on ftis work 
which is financially a burden. Very 
clearly we have percei aat the 
cause for which we stand is dar te a 
very large and constantly growl 
number of people all over the world. 
That cause is fostered by the presen:- 
ation of spiritual ideas in a civiliz- 
ation where narrow views Of religious 
loyalty, of political patriotism and of 
social duties prevail, The world is 
warring because cf these narrow 
views, because great ideas do zot rule 
the minds of a sufficiént number of 
people. In Christendom the trfluence 
of the Churches is greater than that 
of the Christ and the nature of that 
influence is such thet it may well be 
named Antichrist ; similarly organiz- 
ed orthodoxy stands in the way of 
people’s accepting tke pure tezchings 
of Krishna,.of Buddha, of Lao-Tzu, 
of Zoroaster, of Meses, of Ivuham- 
mad. Nationalism, which has asum- 
ed the form of a new religion, equally 
corrupts the hearts of the pearie. 

Conditions brought abcrt by 
wrong views and by narrow ideas 
cannot be wholly cured by legislation 
and outer actions. Noble ideas which 
cleanse and elevate the mind -ecome 
energic souls of righteous acticas, in- 


= AND SAYINGS 
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cludiag political legislation. The laws 
of'a. state are but an index of the 
mora_ forces governing its population. 

The collapsing civilization of the 
West can still be saved if spiritual 
idealism triumphs over the. material 
ambitions of the European govern- 
ments. The dark clouds of false 
knowledge have burst and are now 
flooding the civilization whose centre 
is the Occident. Unless at least a few 
clear thinkers utilize the doctrines of 
the Universal Philosophy rootéd in 
the scil of the heary East and es- 
pecially of India, there is little hope 
for th2 survival of that civilization.” 

For ten years THE ARYAN PATH 
has ben uttering warnings and point- 
ing to the approaching dangers. Its 
promoters are planning to concentrate 
more particularly on educating the 
mind of India—and especially of 
yoyng India which is still under the 
glamour of the superiority of Occi- 
dental civilization. We are not over- 
leoking the fact, that religious ortho- 
doxy znd social practices contribute 
greatly to the creation of that glam- 
our. There is very much that has 
to be transformed and also much that 
has to be extirpated root and branch. 
From the East the sun of wisdom 
must cnce again throw its light to 
reveal the true Path to Progress. THE 
ARYAN PATH aspires to focus that 
light so that some at least may see 
that Peth and walk it. 


